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Malta  :  Hon.  E.  M.  Mebewetheb. 
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INCOBFOBATED  BY  BOYAIj  CHABTEB  1882. 
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Objects. 

To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  afifairs ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Boom  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly  available,  and  a  Museum 
for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions ; 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afiford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  generally  ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary, 
and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  party  character. — (Bule  I.) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  Subjects), 
Besident  and  Non-Besident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the 
nomination  of  Two  Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on 
personal  knowledge.  The  former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £8  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  £2  ;  the  latter  an  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is. 
(which  is  increased  to  £S  when  taking  up  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  Kingdom)  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1  Is.  (which  is 
increased  to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  more  than  three 
months).  Besident  Fellows  can  compound  for  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion by  the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five  years'  annual  subscriptions 
of  £2  on  payment  of  £15 ;  and  Non-Besident  Fellows  can  compound 
for  the  Non-Besident  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £10. 

a 


X  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

^nbileges  of  J^tllofos  ballast  S$nb$cription0  are  nat  hi  ^xxtux. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows,  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear, 
include  the  use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Beading, 
Writing,  and  Smoking  Booms ;  a  Library  containing  about  50,000 
volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history,  government,  trade, 
resources  and  development  of  the  British  Colonies  and  India ;  and 
a  Newspaper  Boom  in  which  the  principal  Journals,  Magazines, 
and  Beviews — Home,  Colonial,  and  Indian — are  regularly  received 
and  filed.  Books  may  be  borrowed — subject  to  the  Library  Begula- 
tions — ^and  the  correspondence  of  Fellows  may  be  addressed  to  the 
care  of  the  Institute. 

The  Journal  and  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  are  forwarded 
to  all  Fellows  whose  addresses  are  known. 

Fellows  are  entitled  to  ^be  present  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
and  to  introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conver- 
sazione, and  to  introduce  a  lady.  The  Institute  is  open  on  week- 
days from  10  A.M.  to  8  p.m.,  except  during  August  and  September, 
when  it  is  closed  at  6  p.m. 


The  support  of  all  British  Subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies — for  the  Institute  is  intended  for 
both — is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received. 

J.   S.  O'HALLOBAN, 

Secretary. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


31  btQUCdtt)  the  sum  oi  £  to  the  Botal  Colonial 

Institute,  Incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter  1882,  and  I  declare 
that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
Corporation  shall  be  an  effectual  discharge  for  the  said  Bequest, 
which  I  direct  to  be  paid  within  calendar  months  after  my 

decease,  without  any  reduction  whatsoever,  whether  on  account  of 
Legacy  Duty  thereon  or  otherwise,  out  of  such  part  of  my  estate 
as  may  be  lawfully  applied  for  that  purpose. 


Those  persons  tvho  feel  disposed  to  benefit  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  by  Legacies  are  recommended  to  adopt 
the  above  Form  of  Bequest. 


FORM    OF    CANDIDATE'S    CERTIFICATE. 


CERTIFICATE  OP  CANDIDATE  FOR  ELECTION. 


Name 

Title  or      1 
Profession  / 

Residence 

a  British  subject,  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  we,  the  undersigned,  recommend  him  as 
eligible  for  Membership. 

Dated  this  day  of  19 

F.R.C.Im  from  personal  knowledge. 
F.R.C.I. 


Proposed  19 

Elected  19 

The  Description  and  Residence  of  Candidates  must  be  clearly 
stated. 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTrrDTE 


SESSION    1901-1902. 


FIRST  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING, 

The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  tbe  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  12, 
1901,  when  Mr.  Frank  Johnson  read  a  Paper  on  ^'Bhodesia:  its 
Present  and  Future/' 

The  Bight  Hon,  Sir  George  T.  Goldie,  E.C.M.G.,  a  member  of 
the  Gounoil  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
oonfirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  187 
FeUows  had  been  elected,  viz.  28  Besident,  114  Non-Besident. 

Besident  Fellows : — 

James  F,  AUetit  M,D„  John  Allen,  Edtcard  Bedford,  C.E.,  Charles  Waley 
Cohen,  Bohert  Culver,  Frank  A.  0.  Davies,  Bear-Admiral  E.  H,  M,  Davis. 
C,M,0„  George  B,  Drysdale,  Leonard  Farrell,  Thomas  H.  Forgan,  Harry 
Qibberd,  Joseph  Heim,  B.  Logan  Jack,  LLJ>.  FJi.O.S.  F,G.S,,  John  J. 
Jacobs,  Sir  Archibald  C.  Laurie,  H(m*  Henry  Bruce  Lefroy  (Agent-General 
for  Western  Australia),  George  M,  Bitchie,  Charles  B,  Snell,  Herbert  SUyiie, 
F,L,8.,  Henry  Kershaw  Walker,  William  S.  Walker,  James  Scott  Wood, 
Carson  Woods. 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

W.  Abbit,  BA.  (Natal),  Edward  C.  Adams,  M.B.C.S.,  LM.C.P.  (Southern 
Nigeria),  J.  H.  Allard  (Sumatra),  Hon,  W.  L,  Allardyce  (Fiji),  Murdoch 
Anderson  (Orange  Biver  Colony),  Bev.  B.  B.  Annahman  (Gold  Coa^t  Colony), 
Percy  W,  D.  Armbrister  (Bahamas),  Captain  Leonard  B,  S.  Arthur,  C.M.G, 
{Colonial  Secretary,  Gold  Coast  Colony),  P,  Stephenson  Atlee  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  George  H,  Barber  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  William  H,  Barry  (Bhodesia), 
John  W,  Bateman  (Western  Australia),  Hon.  William  H.  Beaumont  (Puisne 
Justice,  Natal),  Lietd.-Colonel  B.  W.  BeningHeld  (Natal),  Charles  F.  Bertram 
\Cape  Colony),  W.  J.  Bolt  (New  Zealand),  Gilham  Bolus  (Cape  Colony), 
Charles  S.  Booth  (New  Zealand),  Allan  Bowler,  J.P.  (Victoria),  T.  W.  Bracken 
{Lagos),  Herbert  E.  Bradshaw  (Cape  Colony),  Edward  L.  Bray  {North-Eastem 
Bhodesia),  Henry  A.  Broome  (Orange  Biver  Colony),  C.  J\  Brothers  (Cape 
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Colony) J  Captain  Andrew  Broion  (Cape  Colony)  ^  Captain  Rowan  Cashel 
(Rhodesia) J  Thcnnas  A.  Chalmers^  L.R,C.P.,L.R.C.S.  (La^os)^  John  W.  Corderoy 
(Rhodesia),  R.  T.  Coryndon  (Administrator ,  N.  W.  Rhodesia),  Frank  Courage 
(New  Zealand),  W.  Gibbons  Cox,  C.E,  (Queensland),  William  S.  Crart  (Natal), 
Charles  J.  Ciofts,  M.Inst.C.E,  (Natal),  Gilbert  8.  Crosbie  (Canada),  Robert 
Crosbie,  M.L.A,  (Cape  Colony),  Rev.  John  T,  Darragh,  B.D.  (Transvaal), 
H,  J.  Deary  (Rhodesia),  Frederick  I,  De  Lisle,  L.R.C.P.,  L.S.A.  [New  Zealand), 
A,  Lionel  Jbowner  (British  Guiana),  Edward  G.  Durrani  (Btirm^),  Arthur  D, 
Easterbrook  (British  Central  Africa),  Franklyn  S.  Evans  (Rhodesia),  John 
Ferguson  (Rhodesia),  Herbert  S.  Fisher  (South  Australia),  John  Fowle  (Gold 
Coast  Colony),  Charles  G,  Fynn  (Rhodesia),  F.  Bedford  Glasier  (Lagos), 
Alfred  Gray  (Transvaal),  Arnold  Gray  (Transvaal),  E.  A.  Griffiths  (Tas- 
mania), Christopher  Hill  (Lagos),  Lieut.-Colonel  Tlwmas  A.  Hill  (Orange 
River  Colony),  W.  Henry  Hillyer,  M.R.C.S.,  L.U.C.P.  (Gold  Coast  Colony), 
Charles  Theodore  Holland,  J.P,  (Rhodesia),  Albert  J.  Humby,  M.Inst.CE. 
(Natal),  George  Humphreys  (New  Zealand),  Professor  Alleyne  Ireland 
(Chicago),  J.  W.  Dale  Jameson  (Rhodesia),  Edward  Lloyd  Jones  (New  South 
Wales),  Wm.  Hughes  Jones  (Western  Australia),  Mon'iss  M.  Landau 
(Rhodesia),  Simeon  L.  Lazarus  (Fiji),  Sybrandt  Le  Su£ur  (Cape  Colony), 
L  Hamilton.  Loughnan  (Neto  Zealand),  Willi&m  J.  Lynn  (Gold  Coast  Colony), 
Donald  Mackintosh  (Wctoria),  James  McLaughlin  (Victoria),  Charles  Manners 
(Lourengo  Marquees),  B.  A.  Meyer,  C,E.  (Ceylon),  Lieut.-Colonel  Arthur  F. 
Montanara  (Southern  Nigeria),  Herbert  Musgrave  (Lieut,  R,E.),  (Field  Force^ 
South  Africa),  Arthur  H.  Ogilvie  (Fiji),  Frank  Oldfield  (Orange  River  Colony), 
Henry  A.  Oliver,  C.M.G,  (Cape  Colony),  Thomas  P,  O^Meara  (Natal),  James 
D.  Palmer  (Orange  River  Colony),  Henry  C.  Parkin  (North- Eastern  Rhodesia) t 
pTames  Paid  (New  Zealand),  John  Pearce  (Natal),  Samuel  H.  Pearse  (Southern 
Nigeria),  John  B,  Pearson  (Victoria),  T.  B.  Phillips  (Northern  Nigeria), 
Robert  W.  Pickwoad  (British  Honduras),  Alfred  E.  J.  Prince  (Tramvaal), 
R.  Rajendran  (Ceylo7t),  Arthur  L.  Ralph  (Gold  Coast  Colojiy),  Robert  Smith 
Reid  (Trinidad),  Edward  Robinson  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  John  H.  Robison 
J(New  South  Wales),  Charles  B.  Salter  (Transvaal),  Elgin  Scott  (Austria), 
James  Searle,  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony),  Arthur  E.  Sedgefield  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Major  Walter  S,  Shepstone  (Natal),  Laurence  Smith  (British  Central 
Africa),  Louis  B.  Smuts  (Cape  Colony),  A,  Edward  Somer  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Robert  A.  Stock  (South  Australia),  Morris  W  Stranack  (Natal}t 
David  Sutherland  (New  Zealand),  Hon.  C.  Tambaci,  M.L.C.  (Lagos),  William 
Taylor  (Hong-Kong),  Edward  Thompson  (Sierra  Leone),  W.  Adolphe  Valantin, 
J.P.  (Sierra  Leone),  John  H.  Wallen  (Canada),  Edwin  A.  Watson  {Straits 
Settlements),  J.  A.  Stuart  Watson  (Cape  Colony) t  Peter  G,  Wege,  J.P.  (Cape 
'ColoJiy),  Charles  E.  Wells  (Rhodesia),  George  Bazley  White  (South  Australia), 
H.  C.  White  (New  South  Wales),  Claudius  E.  Wright,  B.L.  (Sierra  Leone}; 
'Bei'tie  Thorpe  Young  (Sierra  Leone). 

It  was  also  announced  tbat  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  bad  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  This  being  the  First  Meeting  of  our  new  Session, 
I  propose,  following  the  usual  practice,  to  make  brief  reference  to 
one  or  two  matters  of  special  interest  to  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  that  have  occurred  during  the  recess.  We  bav0 
to  deplore  the  loss  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  of  some 
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valuable  lives,  and  amongst  those  I  must  specially  mention  Sir 
Henry  Jourdain  and  Admiral  Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,  both  of  whom 
for  a  number  of  years  assisted  in  the  work  and  progress  of  this 
Institute  as  members  of  the  Governing  Body.  Turning  from  this 
melancholy  topic,  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  position 
of  the  Institute  has  never  been  more  satisfactory  than  at  present, 
either  financially  or  numerically:  the  number  of  Fellows  now 
being  no  less  than  4,282.  Some  of  you  will  have  noted,  and 
those  who  have,  with  satisfaction,  the  opening  of  a  new  cable 
— the  first  direct  cable — between  South  Africa  and  Australia, 
thus  adding  one  more  material  link  to  those  existing  between 
different  parts  of  the  King's  Dominions.  I  must,  of  course,  say  a 
few  words  on  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  important  events  of  our 
time — I  mean  the  successful  completion  of  the  truly  royal  progress 
of  those  whom  we  now  hail  as  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
conjoint  titles  round  which  the  affections  and  interests  of  the  country 
have  specially  centred  for  the  last  thirty-eight  }ears.  And  I  may 
say  that  this  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  has  two  reasons  for  taking 
a  special  interest  in  that  journey.  In  the  first  place,  while  His 
Majesty  is  our  Patron,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  one  of  our  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute 
was  specially  founded  with  the  object  of  assisting  in  the  promotion 
of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  an  object  that  has  been  so  greatly 
furthered  by  the  recent  journey.  You  will,  therefore,  no  doubt 
approve  of  your  Council  having  hastened  to  offer  a  loyal  address  to 
their  Boyal  Highnesses  on  your  behalf,^  and  I  propose  to  read  to 
you  the  gracious  reply  received  within  the  last  few  days : — 

''  York  House,  St.  James's  Palace,  S.W. : 
"  November  6, 1901. 

"  Sir  Arthur  Bigge  is  directed  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York 
to  express  to  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  the  sincere 
thanks  of  the  Duchess  and  himself  for  the  address  of  congratulation 
on  the  return  of  their  Boyal  Highnesses,  which  they  have  presented 
in  their  own  name  and  in  that  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute. 
Their  Boyal  Highnesses  feel  that  if  the  good  results  of  their  long 
and  deeply  interesting  tour  in  any  way  fulfil  the  hopes  so  kindly 
expressed  in  the  address,  they  will  be  fully  rewarded  for  any 
sacrifices  which  they  may  have  incurred.*' 

'  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  world-wide  distances  traversed ; 
the  areas,  populations,  civilisation,  and  vast  potentialities  of  the 

'  See  Appendix*  . 
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Colonies  and  Slates  visited ;  the  nnbonnded  enthusiasm  with 
which  their  Royal  Highnesses  were  received  by  these  self-govern- 
ing and  free  nations  of  the  Empire,  and  perhaps  above  all  the 
Bpecicbl  circumstances  under  which  this  journey  was  projected  and 
ultimately  carried  out,  we  may  sa,fe1y  assert  that  no  royal  progress 
recorded  in  history  can  surpass  in  interest  that  which  has  just 
been  brought  to  so  happy  a  conclusion.  It  has,  moreover,  served 
to  impress  on  the  public  mind  the  pregnant  fact  that  while  the 
inward  and  spiritual  ties  that  bind  together  this  vast  Empire  are 
many  and  varied  (ties  that  have  been  so  practically,  so  splendidly 
demonstrated  in  the  last  two  years),  the  only  outward  and  visible 
sign  from  the  constitutional  point  of  view  of  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  is  the  monarchy,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  members  of 
this  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire — whether 
within  the  King's  dominions  within  these  narrow  seas  or  in  those 
more  spacious  dominions  beyond  the  seas — will  have  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  the  assumption  by  Hia  Majesty  of  the  more  adequate 
and  comprehensive  title  than  that  hitherto  borne  by  our  sovereign. 
I  now  call  upon  Mr.  Frank  Johnson  to  read  his  Paper,  reminding 
you  that  his  experience  of  Rhodesia  extends  over  some  fourteen 
years  past,  he  having  commanded  the  original  pioneer  expedition, 
and  that  his  expedience  of  gouth  Africa  dates  back  some  twenty-two 
years. 

Mr.  Frank  Johnson  then  read  his  Paper  on 

RHODESIA:   ITS  PRESENT   AND  FUTURE. 

The  Paper  which,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  I  am  privileged  to  read  to  you  this 
evening  is  entitled,  "Rhodesia:  its  Present  and  Future."  I  am 
afraid  the  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  for  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of,  and  so  cannot  attempt  to  deal  with,  that  vast  area 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Zambezi  River  which  is  included  in 
the  title  of  Bhodesia.  I  only  purpose  laying  before  you,  by  the 
light  of  my  fourteen  years'  continuous  experience  of  the  country,  a 
brief  description  of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 
youngest  Colony  in  the  Empire—  Southern  Bhodesia.  I  presume 
that  you  are  all  aware  of  the  brief  but  thrilling  history  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  containing,  as  it  does,  a.  description  of  its  reclamation 
from  barbarism,  and  my  intention  to  night  is  chiefly  to  invite  your 
consideration  of  the  more  prosaic,  but  all  important,  commercial 
aspects  of  the  young  Colony.    Let  us  carefully  esamine '  its  present 
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condition,  and,  from  the  data  so  obtained,  endeavoar  to  form  a  fair 
and  onprejadiced  opinion  of  the  position  which  Bhodesia  is  destined 
to  hold  amongst  her  sister  Colonies  in  South  Africa,  soon,  doubtless, 
to  be  drawn  together  into  one  great  united  British  Federation. 

Southern  Bhodesia  is  divided  into 'two  provinces : — Mashonaland 
in  the  north-east,  and  Matabililand  in  the  south-west.  It  is 
situated  roughly  between  the  sixteenth  and  twenty-second  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Zambezi,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Limpopo  Biver.  To  the  east  is  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  while  the  German  West  African  Colony  forms  the  western 
boundary.  From  north  to  south  its  length  is  440  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  420  miles ;  approximately,  its 
area  is  192,000  square  miles,  or  over  three  times  the  size  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  greater  portion  of  Southern  Bhodesia 
enjoys  an  altitude  of  over  8,500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  may 
generally  be  described  as  one  of  the  healthiest  Colonies  in  South 
Africa. 

Personally,  I  have  spent  over  twenty-one  years  in  all  parts  of 
South  Africa,  and  I  know  of  no  more  delightful  and  health-giving 
climate  than  that  to  be  found  on  the  high  veld  of  Soutibem 
Bhodesia.  There  is  practically  an  entire  absence  of  all  the  usual 
and  numberless  diseases  met  with  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  true  that  malarial  fever  exists  in  most  of  the  low^ying  districts, 
but  even  this  disease  is  becoming  less  prevalent  with  the  increase 
of  population  and  the  development  of  the  country.  During  the 
year  ending  March  81,  1900 — the  latest  period  for  which  returns 
are  available — 1,877  cases  of  malarial  fever  were  treated  in  the 
hospitals  of  Southern  Bhodesia,  with  a  mortality  of  1*01  per  cent* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  absence  of  proper  returns  it  is 
impossible  to  accurately  determine  the  death-rate.  As,  however, 
practically  all  serious  cases  of  sickness  are  treated  in  the  hospital, 
we  can  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  death-rate,  by  comparing 
the  total  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  hospitals  with  the 
European  population  estimated  at  12,000.  On  this  basis  the 
death-rate  was  17*6  per  1,000,  which  compares  favourably  with 
similar  statistics  in  England. 

Up  to  the  present  Bhodesia  has  been  inamune  from  any  outbreak 
of  zymotic  disease  or  the  diseases  usually  prevalent  in  other 
countries  amongst  children.  Under  the  able  supervision  of  the 
principal  medical  officer,  Dr.  Fleming,  C.M.O.,  ten  well-equipped 
hospitals  have  been  established  in  the  various  centres  of  the  country* 
A  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  medical  officers  in  Charge  of  these 
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hospitals  mil  be  sufficient  to  dispel  any  doubts  as  to  the  general 
healthiness  of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  to  prove  the  extreme 
suitability  of  the  country  for  European  colonization. 

On  the  day  of  the  establishment  of  Civil  Government — October  1, 
1890 — the  civilian  population  consisted  exclusively  of  the  187 
members  of  the  disbanded  Pioneer  Corps. 

The  latest  return,  based  on  an  informal  census  taken  a  few 
months  ago,  showed  the  European  population  to  exceed  12,000 ;  a 
slight  falhng  off  from  the  previous  year,  amply  accounted  for  by 
the  large  proportion  of  the  population  absent  at  the  seat  of  war. 
No  less  than  eight  townships  have  been  surveyed  and  largely  occu- 
pied. Most  of  these  are  controlled  by  elected  Boards  of  Manage- 
ment, and  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo  have  received  full  municipal 
government.  Later  on,  I  hope  to  show  you  a  few  views  which 
i^ill  enable  you  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  extraordinary  and 
permanent  character  of  the  growth  of  these  towns;  meanwhile,  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  state  that  the  municipal  assessment  of  tbe 
value  of  stands  and  buildings  in  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo  combined, 
is  no  less  than  £2,794,000. 

Three  years  ago,  the  first  instalment  of  responsible  government 
was  granted  to  Rhodesia  by  the  formation  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
Besides  the  Administrator  and  Resident  Commissioner,  this  Council 
consists  of  nine  members,  five  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  and  four  are  elected  by  ballot  by  the  regis- 
tered voters — two  for  each  province.  I  cannot  pretend  that  this 
constitution,  providing  as  it  does  for  a  solid  majority  of  paid  officials 
of  the  Company,  is  regarded  by  Rhbdesians  as  satisfying  even  their 
present  aspirations.  The  majority  of  colonists,  however,  fairly  re- 
cognise that  as, the  British  South  Africa  Company  have  financed 
the  country  through  a  troublous  and  expensive  infancy,  they  are 
entitled — within  certain  limits — to  control  its  policy.  Thanks  to 
the  extreme  tact  shown  by  his  Honour  the  Administrator — Mr.  W. 
H.  Milton— and  the  chief  officials  of  the  Government,  the  relations 
between  the  Company  and  the  colonists  are,  on  the  whole,  cordial. 
Rhodesians,  I  think,  regard  the  Chartered  Company,  at  least  in 
its  administrative  capacity,  simply  as  a  temporary  institution,  to  be 
submitted  to  pending  the  time — now  close  at  hand — when  the 
rapidly  increasing  population,  consequent  upon  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  will  necessitate  a  complete 
change  in  the  form  of  government,  by  which  the  people  will  receive 
a  greater  voice  in  the  shaping  of  their  destinies.  I  feel  sure  that  I 
am  speaking  for  all  Rhodesians  when  I  express  the  hope  that 
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Vrhskteyet  constitutional  changes  the  immediate  fntare  may  have  in 
store,  alteration  may  not  be  found  necessary  in  the  personnel  of 
the  administration. 

Whatever  criticism  may  be  levelled  against  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  it  must  be  ever  held  to  their  credit  that  they  not 
only  realised  the  hopelessness  of  effecting  the  development  of 
Bhodesia  without  railway  communication,  but  initiated  and  carried 
out  a  policy  of  railway  construction  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  any  of  the  older  States  and  Colonies  in  South  Africa. 
Excluding  the  section  of  line  from  Kimberley  to  Vryburg,  subse- 
quently purchased  by  the  Cape  Government,  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  has,  through  subsidiary  companies,  effected  the 
construction,  practically  within  the  last  five  years,  of  no  less  than 
1,117  miles  of  railway,  while  650  additional  miles  are  under  con- 
struction at  present,  and  will  be  completed  within  two  years.  It 
may  seem  like  base  ingratitude  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  railways 
which  admittedly  have  been  and  will  be  the  very  salvation  of 
the  country,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  existing  high 
rates  charged  by  Bhodesian  railways  prejudicially  affect  its  develop- 
ment. 

Ancient  Workings. 

Although  the  scope  of  this  Paper  is  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the 
present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  Bhodesia,  I  do  not  think 
it  could  be  considered  complete  without  at  least  some  passing 
reference  to  those  ancient  workings  which  are  of  intense  and 
absorbing  interest  not  only  to  the  archaeologist,  but  to  all  those 
who  are  closely  concerned  in  the  future  development  and  welfare  of 
the  country.  The  study  of  these  traces  of  comparatively  mighty 
works  of  an  ancient  race  of  miners  cannot  be  attempted  in  the 
limits  of  a  mere  Paper,  and  well  justify  the  time  and  work  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  such  writers  as  Holub,  Mauch, 
Schlichter,  Bent,  Wilmot,  Hall,  Peters,  and  Professor  Keane.  I 
lack  the  ability,  the  technical  knowledge,  and  the  space  necessary 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  these  ancient  workings  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  historian  or  the  archasologist ;  but  I  will  invite  you  to 
consider  for  one  moment  their  practical  bearing  on  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Bhodesia. 

The  great  practical  value  of  these  old  workings  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  by  their  length  the  prospector  is  enabled,  without  cost, 
to  determine  the  minimum  of  the  lateral  extent  of  the  chute  of  gold 
in  his  claims.  I  might  here  point  out  that  the  payability  of  a  gold^ 
bearing  reef  is  governed — 
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1.  Bj  the  local  economic  conditions,  i,e,  labour,  transport,  water, 
fuel,  etc. 

2.  By  the  extent  of  the  auriferous  chute. 

The  latter  condition  is,  of  course,  determined  by  the  length, 
breadth,  and  depth  of  the  gold-bearmg  portion  of  the  reef,  and  I 
may  say  at  once  that  during  the  eleven  years  in  which  I  have  been 
continuously  engaged  in  mining  operations  in  Bhodesia  I  have  never 
known  a  reef  to  *' pinch  out"  in  depth.  Some  veins  in  certain 
districts  suffer  from  extensive  faults,  giving  rise  in  some  cases, 
perhaps,  to  fears  that  the  reef  is  permanently  lost ;  but,  I  repeat, 
that,  as  a  result  of  several  hundred  thousand  feet  of  development 
work  completed,  no  instance  has  been  proved  in  which  a  reef  has 
ceased  to  exist  in  depth.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  lateral 
extent  of  the  chute  of  gold  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  payability  of  a  mining  proposition,  and  this  is  to  a  veiy 
large  extent  proved  by  the  length  of  ancient  workings.  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  and  admiration  for  the  prospecting  and  mining 
abilities  of  our  Himyaritic  predecessors,  and,  although  not  prepared 
to  suggest  that  there  are  no  valuable  properties  in  the  country 
untried  by  them,  I  submit  that,  as  a  result  of  eleven  years*  develop- 
ment, no  reef  has  been  turned  into  a  promising  mine  that  does  not 
carry  evidence  of  their  work. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  open  qiestion,  however,  whether  these  indis- 
putable evidences  of  a  prehistoric  and  profitable  mining  industry 
have  not  proved  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help.  True,  they 
have  made  the  initial  stages  of  prospecting  easy,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  have  removed  the  outcrop  and  easily  worked  gold.  The 
mineral  value  of  the  Band  was  established  in  the  early  days  by 
means  of  milling  ore  raised  in  many  instances  from  shallow  open 
workings,  and  I  think  it  at  least  probable  that  if  Bhodesia  could 
have  produced  in  its  earlier  days  a  certain  amount  of  similarly 
won  gold  it  would  have  gone  far  to  establish  that  confidence  which 
is  necessary  to  insure  the  influx  of  capital,  essential  for  the 
development  of  a  mining  country. 

No  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  exact  amount  of  gold  removed 
by  the  prehistoric  Himyaritic  and  Phoenician  minors  will  be  possible 
until  development  immediately  under  every  old  working  has  definitely 
established  its  depth  and  the  width  and  value  of  the  lode  worked. 
The  late  Mr.  Telford  Edwards,  whose  recent  death  has  been  a 
serious  loss  to  Bhodesia,  estimated  that  at  least  £75,000,000  sterling 
had  been  extracted  from  our  reefs  by  these  ancient  miners.  I  am 
unaware  of  the  data  used  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  arriving  at  this 
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result.  I  have,  however,  recently  made  some  calculations  which 
practically  confirm  his  figures.  I  have  taken  twenty-one  well- 
known  properties  comprising  just  1,000  claims,  on  which  an 
average  amount  of  work  has  been  performed  by  the  ancients,  and 
in  which  the  depth  of  the  old  workings  together  with  the  value  and 
width  of  the  reefs  has  been  accurately  determined  by  recent  develop* 
ment.  These  1,000  claims  contain  ancient  workings  varying  in 
lateral  extent  from  120  feet  to  2,000  feet,  and  amounting  in  all  to  an 
aggregate  of  14,870  feet,  or  an  average  of  only  14-8  feet  per  claim — 
an  extremely  low  figure.  Presuming  that  the  lode  extracted  by  the 
Himyarites  at  least  equalled  in  width  and  value  the  results  obtained 
by  modem  owners  immediately  beneath  the  old  workings — a 
reasonable  assumption — I  find  that  no  less  tban  155,575  tons  of  ore 
worth  136,882  oz.  of  gold  were  removed  from  these  1,000  claims. 

At  present  there  are  over  114,000  reef  claims  registered  in 
Southern  Bhodesia,  excluding  the  large  gold-bearing  areas  and 
extensive  old  workings  included  in  various  concessions.  On  the 
assumption — whose  correctness  I  will  vouch  for — that  the 
1,000  claims  on  which  my  calculations  are  based,  fairly,  or  rather 
less  than  fairly,  represent  the  value  of  the  remaining  118,000 
claims,  we  have  the  almost  astounding  result  that  no  less  than 
15,598,848  oz.  of  gold  were  removed  from  Southern  Bhodesia 
during  the  Himyaritic  and  Phoenician  occupation  of  the  country — a 
period  included  probably  between  the  fifteenth  and  ninth  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era. 

The  present  value  of  this  stupendous  output  would  be  no  less 
than  £62,895,000  sterling,  and  the  question  naturally  at  once 
at;<ies  as  to  what  became  of  this  enormous  quantity  of  precious 
mei&i.  I  submit  that  the  answer  can  only  be  found  in  that  work 
of  unquestionable  historical  accuracy — the  Old  Testament.  I  may 
say  at  Oi^ce  that  I  accept  without  reservation  the  learned  reason-^ 
ings  and  cduclucive  arguments  advanced  by  Professor  A.  H.  Eeane 
in  his  recently  published  paper  "  The  Gold  of  Ophir — whence 
brought,  and  by  whom.''  Briefly  summarised,  the  results  of 
Professor  Eeane's  researches  prove  that  "  Ophir "  was  not  the 
source,  but  merely  the  distributing  centre  on  the  coast  of  Southern 
Arabia  for  the  g5ld  brought  from  Havilah,  for  the  courts  of  David 
and  Solomon,  and  further  that  the  Havilah  of  ancient  historians  is 
simply  the  vast  mineralised  region  situated  between  the  Lower 
Zambezi  and  the  Limpopo — the  Southern  Bhodesia  of  to-day. 

Expressed  as  it  is  in  talents,  I  doubt  if  the  majority  of  those  who 
read,  or  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  realise  the 
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enormous  value  of  the  quantities  of  gold  recorded  during  the  reigns 
of  King  David  and  Bolomon  alone.  I  confess  that  until  lately, 
when  I  read  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  that  the  princes  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  and  others,  **  gave  for  the  service  of  the  House  of  God 
gold  of  5,000  talents,"  I  never  realised  that  this  amount  of  gold  was 
equal  to  some  14,000,000  oz.  troy,  and  worth  to-day  over  66,000,000/. 
A  careful  perusal  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles  shows  that  during  the 
twenty-three  years  ending  992  B.C.,  gold  to  the  value  of  at  least 
101,801,406/.  was  received  by  Kings  David  and  Solomon  and  their 
people. 

Without  following  the  learned  and  scientific  arguments  by  which 
Professor  Keane,  step  by  step,  proves  that  ancient  Havilah  is 
the  Southern  Ehodesia  of  to-day,  I  submit  that  the  absence  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  of  remains  of  gold  workings,  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  account  for  such  enormous  quantities  of  gold  as  I 
have  just  drawn  your  attention  to,  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  the 
vast  wealth  which  passed  through  the  emporium  of  Ophir,  came 
from  the  country  to  which  I  am  inviting  your  attention  to-night. 
To  those  who  disagree,  I  say  that  the  onus  probandi  rests  with 
them. 

Lest  it  should  be  imagined  by  some,  that  the  abstraction  of  this 
stupendous  quantity  of  gold  from  Bhodesia  has  materially  affected 
the  future  value  of  the  country,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
in  the  1,000  average  claims  upon  which  I  based  my  calculations  as 
to  the  gross  Himyaritic  and  Phoenician  output  from  Bhodesia,  the 
average  depth  to  which  these  ancient  miners  worked  the  lodes  is 
but  88*5  feet.  I  personally  know  of  instances  in  which  the  old 
workings  have  reached  a  depth  on  the  dip  of  the  reef  of  145  feet,  and 
I  have  heard  of  one  case  in  which  250  feet  was  attained.  I  am, 
however,  confident,  that  taking  large  and  small  workings  together, 
their  average  does  not  exceed  the  depth  I  have  given,  i.e.  88*5. 

Later  on,  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  Selukwe 
Mine,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  give  you  ocular  demonstration  of  how 
really  insignificant  is  the  quantity  of  ore  from  which  these  ancient 
miners  won,  as  I  say,  over  £60,000,000  sterling  worth  of  gold, 
when  compared  with  what  is  left  for  the  colonists  of  Bhodesia  to 
produce.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  mining 
can  be  profitably  continued  by  us  on  every  reef  worked  by  our 
Himyaritic  or  Phoenician  predecessors,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they,  with  their  hand-crushing  system,  could  work  chutes  of  gold 
having  but  a  very  limited  lateral  extent.  The  tonnage  of  ore  from 
these  chutes  would  be  insufficient  to  justify  the  erection  of  modern 
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iredtu^tion  plants.  Against  this,  however,  must  be  set  the  fact  that 
•as  a  result  of  the  very  limited  exploration  carried  out  so  far  in 
Bhodesia,  it  has  been  proved  in  numbers  of  instances  that  the 
lateral  extent  of  payable  chutes  is  much  greater  than  the  length 
of  the  old  workings  upon  them. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  my  calculations  show  that 
the  average  value  of  the  ore  removed  bythe  ancients  was  17'6  dwt. 
per  ton,  and  that  the  number  of  tons  of  ore  extracted  from  the 
114,000  odd  claims  in  Bhodesia  is  on  an  average  155^  tons. 

I  hope  to  show  you  by  means  of  a  map  the  distribution  of  the 
forts  and  temples  of  the  Himyarites  in  Southern  Bhodesia.  With 
the  exception  of  those  evidently  forming  a  chain  of  fortified  posts 
along  the  road  through  the  Inyanga  district  eastwards  down  to 
Tharshish  (Sofala  of  to-day),  all  are  situated  on  the  gold-belts. 

Mining. 

The  present  and  immediate  future  of  Bhodesia  being  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  successful  development  of  its  great  mineral 
resources,  there  can  be  no  matter  of  greater  practical  importance 
open  for  consideration  within  the  scope  of  such  a  Paper  as  this 
than  the  present  and  future  of  its  mining  industry.  Although 
many  varieties  of  minerals  have  been  discovered,  I  think  that  at 
present  we  are  only  justified  in  taking  into  practical  consideration 
gold,  coal,  and  copper. 

The  coal  proposition  I  deal  with  later  on.  As  regards  copper,  I 
do  not  think  we  can  say  more  than  that  there  is  every  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  copper  in  payable  quantities  and  under 
payable  conditions  in  several  localities;  and  I  may  mention 
particularly  the  great  Alaska  lode,  in  the  north-west  of  Mashona- 
land,  and  several  promising  properties  in  Manica,  near  the  Portu- 
guese border.  So  far  as  I  know,  however,  sufiBcient  work  has  not 
been  carried  out  on  any  of  these  properties  to  prove  conclusively 
their  payability.  The  immediate  growth  of  Bhodesia  is  therefore, 
I  think,  dependent  on  her  auriferous  reefs. 

Until  about  eight  years  ago  the  detractors  of  our  country — who, 
strange  to  say,  are  generally  our  own  countrymen,  and  not 
foreigners — jealous,  perhaps,  of  the  success  of  a  new  British  Colony, 
loudly  proclaimed  the  non-existence  of  gold  in  Bhodesia,  until  a 
tiny,  but  sustained  and  increasing,  output  gave  them,  in  the  most 
practical  manner,  the  lie  direct.  Then  the  gentlemen  in  question  had 
to  grudgingly  admit  that  some  little  gold  was  still  to  be  found  in  the 
country^  but  argued  that  the  quantities  in,  and  conditions  under, 
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which  it  occurred  rendered  its  payability  an  impossibility.  TI16  record 
of  sach  mines  as  the  Selukwe,  Gold  and  Phoenix,  Beyae,  Alice,  &o. 
have,  I  am  sure,  not  only  silenced  those  of  our  countrymen  who 
could  see  nothing  good  in  anything  in  or  from  Bhodesia,  but  must 
have  removed  the  last  lingering  doubts  from  all  fair-minded  men 
as  to  the  occurrence  of  gold-bearing  lodes  under  highly  payable 
conditions  over  a  wide-spread  area. 

In  attempting  to  forecast  the  future  of  Bhodesia,  we  have,  then, 
to  consider  the  general  economic  conditions  which  have  been 
prevalent  in  the  past— and  are,  to  a  great  degree,  extant  to-day — 
and  to  see  how  far  they  are  capable  of  improvement  in  the  future ; 
and,  above  all,  to  endeavour  to  foresee  to  what  extent  the  mining 
industry  is  capable  of  expansion. 

One  of  the  most  common  charges  brought  against  Bhodesia  is 
that  the  position  of  the  mining  industry  to-day  Is  not  an  adequate 
reward  for  the  time  and  capital  expended  in  its  development.  I 
freely  admit  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances  and  normal  con- 
ditions, the  time  we  have  devoted  to  the  country  should  have 
produced  greater  results  ;  but  I  submit  that  the  brief  but  stirring 
history  of  Bhodesia  discloses  nothing  but  one  long  succession  of 
abnormal  circumstances  and  conditions. 

I  well  remember  October  1,  1890,  when,  at  Salisbury,  civil 
government  was  first  declared,  and  some  200  Pioneers  were  lurneil 
loose  to  explore  and  develop  the  country.  I  am  certain  that  the 
value  of  the  prospecting  plant,  picks,  shovels,  rope,  dynamite,  &c., 
possessed  by  them  all  did  not  amount  to  2502.  in  value,  and  owing 
to  the  loss  of  some  wagons  in  a  Hooded  river,  no  further  mining 
stores  arrived  till  June  1891.  The  winter  of  1891  found  Bhodesia's 
European  population  (numbering  under  1,000)  well  supplied  with 
faith  and  energy,  fairly  equipped  with  stores,  but  genercdly  lacking 
in  mining  experience — a  condition  which  naturally  led  to  the 
waste  of  much  time  and  work.  The  necessary  experience,  however, 
was  gradually  obtained  during  the  next  two  years.  The  year  1898 
found  Bhodesians  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  faith,  and  ex- 
perience,  but  wanting  in  that  essential  which  has  ever  since  been 
lacking,  viz.  capital. 

I  need  not  dwell  to-night  on  the  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
country's  development  consequent  on  the  war,  which  resulted  in 
the  downfall  of  the  Matabili,  and  the  overthrow  of,  practically,  the 
last  remnants  of  aboriginal  barbarism  in  South  Africa.  Nor  shall 
I  do  more  than  merely  ask  you  to  recall  the  plague  of  rinderpest 
which  followed  shortly  afterwards,  and  which  completely  destroyed 
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the  very  limited  transport  facilities  previously  existing.  The  devastat- 
ing rebellions  of  1896  and  1897  are  matters  of  history,  which  I  need 
not  describe.  Their  repetition  is  rendered  impossible  by  increased 
population  and  railway  development.  I  venture  to  think  that  I  can 
find  no  stronger  proof  of  the  indomitable  faith  of  Ehodesians  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption,  of  the  extraordinary  recuperative  power 
and  latent  strength  of  the  young  Colony,  than  in  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  this  war,  this  plague,  and  these  rebellions,  the 
country  not  only  exists  but  flourishes,  and  daily  gains  in  strength 
and  power. 

These  then  were  the  very  abnormal  conditions — incapable  of 
repetition — which  have  retarded  our  mining  developments.  We 
must  also  consider,  when  reviewing  Rhodesia's  retarding  influences, 
the  economic  difficulties  which  in  the  past  crushed  all  hopes  of 
profitable  mining.  It  will  I  think  be  sufficient  if,  under  this  head, 
we  merely  glance  at  the  great  factor  of  transport. 

Up  to  four  years  ago,  when  the  railway  ended  at  Mafeking,  the 
cost  of  carriage  on  mining  machinery  per  ton  from  that  town  to 
Bulawayo,  500  miles,  was  on  an  average  £25 ;  whilst  a  further 
;£flO  to  £15  per  ton  was  necessary  to  get  it  just  over  120  miles  to 
such  mining  centres  as  Gwanda  or  Belukwe.  Turning  to  Mashona- 
land— I  consider  that  before  the  railway  reached  Salisbury  the 
average  cost  per  ton  from  Beira  was  but  little  under  £30,  whilst 
the  cost  of  transport  from  rail-head  to  the  surrounding  districts 
has  been  more  than  proportionately  heavy.  It  is  but  sixty  miles 
from  Salisbury  to  Gadzema — the  edge  of  the  great  Umfuli  gold 
belt — ^yet  the  normal  cost  of  transport  has  not,  at  least  since 
rinderpest  came,  been  less  than  £8  per  ton.  Quite  recently  I 
wanted  some  transport  to  the  Golden  Valley  Mine — some  ninety 
miles  from  Salisbury— and  was  asked  £40  per  ton. 

I  have  given  you  these  few  instances  of  the  crushing  cost  of 
Bhodesian  transport  in  the  past,  rendered  necessary  by  scarcity  of 
cattle,  bad  roads,  unbridged  and  ferryless  rivers,  to  compare  it  with 
the  existing  £4  185.  Ad.  per  ton  rate  from  Durban  to  Johannes- 
burg. The  most  cursory  consideration  of  the  figures  should  supply 
the  answer  to  the  not  unnatural  query  as  to  why  Ehodesia's 
development  has  been  so  slow. 

It  may  be  argued*  that,  as  the  railway  reached  Bulawayo  four 
years  ago,  and  that  for  over  two  years  Salisbury  has  been  connected 
by  rail  with  Beii*a,  development  should  have  shown  greater  pro- 
gress at  least  during  these  later  years  than  has  been  the  case. 
The  anslr^r  to  this  reasonable  criticism  is,  that  neither  Bulawayo 
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nor  Salisbury  is  a  mining  centre ;  that  by  the  time  railway  com- 
munication was  completed  with  these  towns,  rinderpest  had 
denuded  the  country  of  its  transport,  and  consequently  that  the 
cost  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  transport  from  the  rail-head  to  the 
mining  districts,  varying  from  30  to  180  miles,  was  but  little  less 
than  in  the  old  days  when  our  railway  termini  were  at  Mafeking 
and  Chemoio,  but  before  rinderpest  had  arrived  with  its  devas- 
tating, paralysing  effect  on  South  Africa. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Globe  and 
Phoenix  forty-stamp  mill,  weighing  with  all  building,  motive  power 
and  cyanide  plant  600  tons.  The  cost  of  bringing  this  weight 
1,200  odd  miles  from  Cape  ports  to  Bulawayo  by  rail  would  be 
£19  per  ton,  whilst  the  transport  by  wagon  for  the  remaining  150 
miles  to  the  mine  was,  on  an  average,  £16  per  ton — a  total  cost  of 
£35  per  ton,  or  say  £21,000.  The  railway  from  Beira  has  now 
reached  this  mine,  and  even  at  the  present  excessive  charges  on 
this  line,  the  total  cost  of  conveying  mining  machinery  to  it  from 
Rhodesia's  natural  port  of  Beira,  would  not  exceed  £13  per  ton, 
which  means  a  saving  of  nearly  £14,000  on  the  transport  charges 
for  a  forty-stamp  mill. 

Among  minor  troubles  which  have  acted  detrimentally  oh  the 
country's  development,  have  been  periodical  difficulties  regarding 
the  unskilled  labour  supply,  a  matter  with  which  I  will  deid 
lajier  on. 

Then,  again,  for  the  last  two  years  the  unhappy  war — which  has 
been  raging  throughout  South  Africa,  with  the  one  exception  of 
Ehodesia — has  directly  so  affected  the  province  of  Matabililand  and 
indirectly  that  of  Mashonaland  and  the  entire  country,  as  to  have 
a  serious  detrimental  effect  on  its  development. 

The  prolonged  dislocation  of  railway  communication  over  the 
Bechuanaland  line  has  naturally  been  a  serious  deterrent  to 
Matabililand  mining,  whilst  the  disturbed  condition  of  South  Africa 
has  checked  the  necessary  investment  of  capital. 

Our  candid  but  sceptical  friends,  in  common  with  our  pronounced 
enemies,  are  fond  of  alluding  to  the  millions  that  have  been 
invested  in  Bhodesia  with  such  a  seemingly  small  return.  I  have 
given  this  question  careful  consideration,  and  I  cannot  find 
during  the  eleven  years  of  Rhodesia's  existence  that  as  much 
capital  has  been  subscribed  for  the  bond  fide  development  of  its 
114,000  claims,  widely  scattered  as  they  are  over  some  190,000 
square  miles,  as  has  been  sunk  in  the  development  and  equipment 
of  say  four  first- class  Rand  mines. 
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A  factor  which  has  had  a  gravely  adverse  effect  on  practical 
mining  development  is  a  part  of  the  Mining  Law  of  Bhodesia. 
Originally  30  feet  of  work  was  required  annually  on  each  block 
of  ten  claims,  which  led  to  the  sinking  of  a  vast  number  of  holea 
of  that  depth  throughout  the  country,  resulting  in  no  perma- 
nent benefit.  A  subsequent  amendment  of  this  law  rightly  in- 
creased the  work  required  annually  to  60  feet,  and  very  properly 
provided  for  the  concentration  of  this  work  on  any  one  pr  more 
blocks  of  claims.  The  practical  results  of  this  excellent  law  were, 
however,  nullified  by  the  introduction  of  regulations  which  enabled 
claim-owners  to  escape  its  provisions  on  payment  to  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  of  certain  fines  varying  from  12  per  cent,  to 
60  per  cent,  of  the  average  cost  of  such  rightly  compulsory  work. 
This  law  has  resulted  in  the  payment  to  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  of  much  precious  capital  which  should  have  been  expended 
in  the  legitimate  development  of  our  mines. 

My  contention  is,  briefly,  that  in  the  years  gone  by  the  combina- 
tion of  prevalent  conditions — chiefly  those  of  an  economic  nature — 
have  been  such  as  to  render  payable  mining  operations  in  Southern 
Bhodesia  almost  an  impossibility.  My  list  of  those  facts  which 
have  heretofore  exercised  a  detrimental  effect  on  Ehodesia's  develop- 
ment would  be  neither  honest  nor  complete  if  I  refrained  from 
mentioning  that  the  responsibility  for  the  general  conduct  of  such 
development  is  vested  in  men,  resident  in  London,  who,  worthy  and 
estimable  as  they  are  in  the  main,  are  generally  conspicuous  for 
their  want  of  time  to  attend  to  and  their  absence  of  any  knowledge, 
either  technical  or  practical,  of  the  business  they  undertake  to 
conduct. 

Up  to  date,  for  reasons  which  I  have  previously  given,  railway 
construction — comparatively  gigantic  as  it  has  been — has  had  but 
a  small  effect  on  the  economic  conditions  which  govern  the  mining 
development  of  Bhodesia. 

Of  all  the  miles  of  railroad  yet  built  or  projected  in  Bhodesia,  I 
doubt  if  any  will  have  a  more  far-reaching  effect  than  those 
180  miles  now  rapidly  nearing  completion  between  Gwelo  and 
Salisbury.  This  line  intersects  diagonally  the  main  gold  belt  of 
the  country,  and  will  effect  a  very  large  saving  in  the  working  costs 
of  the  great  number  of  mining  properties  situated  in  the  districts 
served  by  it. 

I  have  been  frequently  asked  to  define  what  is  a  payable  yield  of 
gold  in  Bhodesia.  A  general  answer — such  as  could  be  given  in 
the  case  of  the  Band — is  obviously  well-nigh  impossible,  inasmuch 
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as  the  economic  and  physical  conditions  are  in  no  two  case« 
similar. 

There  are  propositions  in  Rhodesia — large,  low  grade,  close  to  the 
railway,  with  sufficient  hut  not  too  much  water,  which  will  give 
handsome  returns  to  their  owners  on  a  6  or  even  5  dwt.  gross 
recovery.  There  are,  however,  to  my  knowledge,  other  propositions 
where  the  prevalent  and  permanent  conditions  will  require  a  yield 
of  at  least  12  dwt.  to  show  any  profit.  To  strike  an  average  is 
almost  impossible,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  the  railway  to 
Wankies  is  completed,  the  cost  of  working  a  reef  of  normal  size 
and  existing  under  normal  conditions,  will  not  be  more  than  26s,  per 
ton,  including  cyaniding. 

If  the  data  on  which  I  have  based  my  calculations  of  the  gold 
removed  from  Rhodesia  before  the  Christian  era  ti,re  correct,  the 
average  yield  per  ton  was  17*6  dwt.,  equal  in  value  to  665. 
For  the  quarter  ending  June  30  last  the  output  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  showed  that  the  average  recovery  per  ton  of  ore  crushed, 
including  those  few  instances  in  which  tailings  were  treated, 
was  just  15*61  dwt.  (say  585.  6^.)  per  ton.  For  Matabililand  the 
figures  were  14*25  dwt.  (58$.  6d,)  per  ton,  whilst  the  Mashonaland 
returns  were  no  less  than  24*9  dwt.  (93^.  6d.)  per  ton»  I  think 
the  figures  here  given  will  prove  to  be  about  65.  per  ton  less  in 
Matabililand  and  15s.  more  in  Mashonaland,  than  the  future 
general  average  will  show. 

No  more  convincing  proof  of  the  strength  and  growth  of  the 
mining  industry  can  be  produced  than  the  following  figures,  showing 
the  progress  of  the  output  of  gold:  For  the  eight  years  ending 
August  81, 1898,  the  total  output  was  but  6,497  oz.  During  the  next 
twelve  months  68,499  oz.  were  produced.  The  output  for  the 
following  year,  ending  August  81,  1900,  was  71,698  oz. ;  while  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  August  81  last  the  output  had  increased 
to  no  less  than  152,048  oz.  Thus  from  the  occupation  of  the  new 
colony  to  August  81,  1901,  the  output  of  gold  has  been  298,787  oz., 
valued  at  £1,065,000. 

That  this  progressive  output  will  be  steadily  maintained  for  many 
years  to  come  is,  I  submit,  not  open  to  doubt,  at  least  by  those 
whose  training  and  local  knowledge  qualify  them  to  express  an 
opinion.  With  this  assertion  I  might  well  leave  the  subject,  con- 
fident that  each  passing  year  will  testify  to  its  accuracy.  In  con- 
sidering the  future  of  Rhodesia,  however,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  look  ahead  and  to  endeavour  to  form  some  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  proportions  the  gold-niinilig  industry  may  be  expected  id 
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assume  in  the  futore.  Speaking  recently  in  the  Chamber  of  Mines, 
Salisbury,  on  this  subject,  after  mature  consideration  I  submitted 
that  our  knowledge  entitled  us  to  assume  that  for  every  one  pro- 
ducing mine  then  working  we  were  assured,  given  labour  and 
capital,  of  at  least  ten  others  in  the  immediate  future.  During  the 
six  months  that  have  elapsed  since  I  submitted  this  proposition 
nothing  has  occurred  to  cause  me  to  modify  it;  indeed,  I  am 
strengthened  in  the  feeling  that  I  have  under-estimated  the  latent 
probabilities.  Nothing,  I  think,  will  tend  to  show  more  clearly 
the  immense  possibilities  of  our  mining  industry  than  the  fact 
that  when  I  made  the  statement  previously  referred  to  last  April 
the  output  of  15,000  odd  ounces  was  supplied  by  only  thirteen 
working  mines.  These  mines  are  located  oi\  only  737  claims,  equal 
to  '6  of  the  reef  claims  pegged  and  maintained  in  Ehodesia ;  and  of 
these  737  claims  less  than  200  were  actually  worked  to  produce  the 
ore  from  which  the  output  was  obtained ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  the  114,000  claims  which  are  located  on  auriferous  reefs  in 
the  country  have  a  lateral  extent  of  just  over  3,257  miles,  and  of 
this  length  less  than  six  miles  are  being  worked  to  produce  the 
present  output  of  close  on  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  per 
annum.  If  I  am  correct,  then,  it  means  that  the  Ehodesian  gold 
exports  in  the  near  future,  instead  of  amounting,  as  at  present,  to 
under  £700,000  per  year,  will  exceed  £6,500,000. 

Alluvial  gold  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  as  a  possible,  factor  in 
development.  So  far  alluvial  gold  has  been  proved  to  exist  over 
large  areas  situated  at  considerable  distances  from  one  another, 
but  I  doubt  if  any  of  these  occurrences  can  at  present  be  profitably 
worked  unless  perhaps  portions  of  the  Mazoe  Biver  and  its  tribu- 
taries are  adaptable  for  extensive  dredging  operations. 


Coal. 

With  the  one  exception  of  the  proof  beyond  doubt  of  the  exten- 
sive existence  of  payable  gold,  I  doubt  if  any  event  in  the  brief 
history  of  Rhodesia  is  of  greater  importance  or  fraught  with  more 
far-reaching  consequences  to  its  economic  future  than  the  recent 
discovery  of  the  Wankie  Coalfields. 

The  existence  of  coal  has  been  known  for  some  years  past  in 
various  parts  of  tha  country,  more  particularly  in  the  basins  of  the 
Zambezi  and  Tuli  rivers.  Very  probably  both  these  coalfields  will 
eventually  be  profitably  worked,  but  their  development  has  been 
retarded  and  value  affected — 1st,  by  the  comparatively  poor  com* 
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mercial  quality  of  the  coal ;  and,  2nd,  by  the  physical  dnd  othei^ 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  them  railroad  communication. 

The  recent  extensive  explorations  carried  on  at  Wttnkies  have 
proved  that  Bhodesia  possesses  certainly  the  richest  dud  probably 
the  most  economically  worked  extensive  coal  measures  in  South 
Africa.  The  results  obtained  from  the  sinking  of  a  large  number  of 
shafts  to  depths  varying  from  14  to  95  feet  show  that  there  exists 
close  to  the  surface  a  seam  of  first-class  coal  from  10  to  87  feet  in 
thickness.  As  regards  the  quality  of  this  coal  it  will  probably  be 
sufficient  if  I  say  that  the  results  of  exhaustive  analyses  of  samples 
taken  from  all  parts  of  the  fields  show  that,  whilst  it  is  only  from 
4  to  6  per  cent,  inferior  to  Welsh  coal,  it  is  7  per  cent,  better  than 
the  best  of  all  known  South  African  coals. 

The  practically  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  Wankies  coalfield 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  assuming  that  only  6  feet  of  the 
seam  be  worked,  8  square  miles  will  yield  not  less  than  30,000,000 
tons.  The  measures  so  far  have  been  proved  to  extend  over  an 
area  of  400  square  miles,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  unduly  optimistic 
when  I  say  that  from  Wankies  alone  Bhodesia  can  rely  on  at  least 
2,000,000,000  tons  of  coal  that  cannot  be  equalled  in  quality  in 
South  Africa. 

Lying  at  an  average  altitude  of  2,400  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
centre  of  the  coalfield  will  be  distant  from  Bulawayo  by  the  railway 
now  under  construction  about  180  miles. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  coal  to  consumers  it  is  certain  that  tli6 
Colliery  Co.  can  make  very  handsome  profits  by  charging  10s,  per 
ton  on  trucks  at  pit-head.  Although  we  have  hopes  of  f  of  a 
penny  per  ton  per  mile  rate  over  the  Bhodesian  Bailway,  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  authorities  will  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  short-sighted 
policy  as  to  charge  more  than  Id,  per  ton  per  mile,  which  will  mean 
that  coal  will  be  delivered  at  the  Globe  and  Phoenix  mine-^ 
roughly  the  geographical  centre  of  the  Bhodesian  gold  belt — at 
87s.  6d.  per  ton.  The  opening  up  of  these  practically  inexhaustible 
coal  measures  will  naturally  greiatly  reduce  the  working  cost  of  thft 
various  railway  systems,  and  Bhodesians  are  therefore  justified  in 
anticipating  very  large  reductions  in  the  present  high  railway  rates. 

Water  Power. 

In  considering  the  motive  power  available  for  the  development 
of  Bhodesian  industries,  the  immense  potentialities  of  the  waterfalls 
of  the  country  as  a  cheap  means  of  generating  electrical  power 
must  not; be  lost  sight  of. 
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Already  the  Eezende  mine — so  far  the  richest  producing  mine 
in  the  country — is  worked  entirely  by  electricity  generated  by  the 
Umtali  waterfall,  which  is  also,  I  understand,  to  supply    the 
necessary  power  for  the  40-stamp  plant  now  under  erection  on  the 
Penhalonga  mine.    I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  figures  giving  the 
comparative  cost  of  this  electrical  power  compared  with  power 
generated  by  wood  fuel,  but  the  economy  effected  is  obviously  very 
large.    The  arrival  of  the  railway  at  the  Victoria  Falls  will  doubt- 
less see  practical  steps  taken  towards  the  utilisation  of  the  almost 
limitless  power  available  at  that  point  of  the  Zambezi.    I  think  it 
is  hardly  realised  that  the  Victoria  Falls  are  more  than  twice  the 
height  of  those  of  Niagara.   And  yet,  from  Niagara  over  70,000  horse- 
power is  already  utilised.     Those  interested  in  this  subject  should 
study  Professor  Forbes'  paper,  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  for 
in  the  time  at  my  disposal  this  evening,  I  can  do  no  more  than 
draw  your  attention  to  the  immense  commercial  asset  owned  by 
Rhodesia  in  the  Victoria  Falls,  and  to  add  that  in  all  probability 
power  will  eventually  be  largely  obtained  from  the  many   other 
great  rivers  which  intersect  the  country. 

Labour. 

In  attempting  to  forecast  the  dimensions  to  which  the  mining 
Industry  in  Bhod&sia  may  be  expected  to  expand,  I  based  my 
estimate  on  the  supposition  that  sufficient  labour  and  capital  would 
be  forthcoming. 

The  extremely  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  native  labotlr 
supply  has  constantly  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  development 
of  mining  atid  all  other  industries  in  Ehodesia  Requiring  a 
continuous  and  steady  supply  of  unskilled  labour.  Indeed  the 
periodical  if  not  constant  want  of  unskilled  labour  has,  I  am 
assured,  seriously  retarded  the  influx  of  capital. 

It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  that  we  have  not  sufficient 
natives  in  Rhodesia  for  our  present  requirements,  even  if  they  could 
be  induced  to  work — which  is  impossible.  The  total  native  popula- 
tion— carefully  estimated  by  the  Native  Commissioners — is  not 
more  than  449,000,  of  whom  less  than  80,000  are  adult  males 
between  15  and  60  years  of  age.  The  present  requirements  of  the 
mines  are  on  an  average  14,000,  whilst  railway  construction,  public 
works,  agriculture  and  domestic  work,  require  at  least  another 
6,000.  To  supply  even  this  amount  of  labour  it  would  be  necessary 
for  every  adult  male  native  to  work  three  months  in  each  year. 
Roughly,  one  half  of  the  adult  natives  work  for  an  average  of  six 
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nireekSy  thus  providing  only  one  quarter  of  the  present  require* 
ments. 

Personally,  I  do  not  blame  the  natives,  whose  wants,  like  those  of 
a  child,  are  limited  to  a  few,  of  an  animal  nature,  and  if  these  can 
be  satisfied  without  being  forced  to  work,  I  am  not  surprised  at  his 
refusal  to  discuss  platitudes  concerning  the  '^  dignity  of  labour." 
The  average  native  will  no  more  work  without  some  direct  (and  I 
submit  necessary)  form  of  compulsion,  than  will  the  average  child 
voluntarily  go  to  school  and  learn  lessons. 

The  Bhodesian  colonist  finds  it  hard  enough  to  see  his  mining 
development  crippled  and  his  crops  rotting  for  want  of  native 
labour ;  but  his  irritation  becomes  dangerous  when,  as  so  constantly 
occurs,  he  reads  in  a  certain  class  of  papers  published  in  this 
country  of  the  '* forced"  labour  in  Ehodesia. 

It  is  true  that  the  native  is  **  forced  "  to  pay  a  tax  of  10s.  on 
every  hut  he  owns,  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  are  all  forced 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  our  national  and  municipal 
governments.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  this  tax 
necessitates  any  "  labour  "  on  the  part  of  the  native,  who  cheerfully 
meets  it  by  inducing  his  women-folk  to  grow  an  extra  bag  of  com, 
or  by  the  even  more  simple  expedient  of  selling  half  a  dozen  fowls. 
Therefore,  although  much  useful  labour  can  be  obtained  in  Rhodesia 
itself  and  from  neighbouring  territories,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  early  and  successful  development  of  Bhodesian  mines 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  wholesale  introduction — under  proper 
safeguards  and  restrictions — of  Asiatic  labour. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislative  Council  a  Bill  was  passed 
providing  for  the  importation,  control  and  repatriation  of  labourers 
from  such  countries  in  Asia  as  the  Administrator  may  approve  of. 
The  passing  of  this  permissive  legislation  has  entirely  solved  our 
labour  difiiculty,  and  it  now  only  rests  with  the  large  employers  to 
combine  in  pressing  the  Government  to  grant  them  permission  to 
draw  at  once  on  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  one  unlimited  source 
of  labour  supply  available  in  Asia,  viz.  China.  Unskilled  Chinese 
labour  will  effect  a  reduction  of  at  least  Ss.  per  ton  in  the  average  work-' 
ing  cost  of  the  mines,  and  (what  is  of  greater  importance)  will  insure 
the  regularity  of  output  and  profits,  and  thus,  by  establishing  confi- 
dence, admit  the  inflow  of  capital,  which  (plus  labour)  is  all  Bhodesia 
requires  to  enable  it  to  take  its  place  high  up  in  the  list  of  the  gold> 
producing  countries  of  the  world. 

Scarcity  of  native  labour  is  no  new  difiiculty  in  South  Africa,  and 
is  not  confined  to  Bhodesia.    The  Colony  of  Natal,  with  an  area  of 
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less  than  21,000  square  miles  (that  is,  less  than  one-ninth  the  size 
of  Southern  Bhodesia),  has  a  larger  native  population  than  Bhodesia, 
and  yet  Natal  has  had  to  fall  back  on  Asiatic  labour  for  the  deve^ 
lopment  of  practically  her  entire  resources. 

There  is  no  question  of  more  vital  importance  to  Bhodesia  than 
that  of  her  labour  supply.  The  very  existence  of  the  Oolony  depends 
upon  it,  and  I  say  without  hesitation  that  if  the  Southern  Colonies 
make  it  a  condition  of  federation  that  Bhodesia  shall  abstain  from 
the  importation  of  Asiatic  labour,  they  will  be  imposing  a  condition 
which  would  promptly  put  an  end  to  its  otherwise  certain  expaQ» 
sion  and  rise.  I  feel  sure  that  the  colonists  of  Bhodesia  will  welcome 
the  coming  Feideration,  provided  the  scheme  of  representation 
recognises  not  only  the  extent  and  geographical  position  of  the 
Oolony,  and  its  latent  wealth,  but  also  the  high  average  intelligence 
and  energy  of  its  population. 

That  for  the  sake  of  a  United  British  South  Africa,  Bhodesians 
will  be  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
no  less  than  12^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  have  taken  part  in 
the  present  war,  and  alas !  Bhodesia  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  many 
of  her  best  citizens  who  have  freely  given  their  blood  to  uphold  the 
paramount  position  of  their  sovereign  in  South  Africa.  Magnifi* 
cent  as  has  been  the  rally  of  the  other  Colonies  of  the  Empire  to 
the  cause  of  the  Motherland  in  South  Africa,  I  submit  that  none  can 
show  a  more  splendid  record  than  Bhodesia. 

Agbiculture. 

While  I  am  sure  of  the  correctness  of  my  statement  that  the  im- 
mediate  future  of  Southern  Bhodesia  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
successful  development  of  its  mining  industry,  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  its  ultimate  and  permanent  prosperity — in  common  with  all 
non-manufacturing  countries — must  entirely  depend  on  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  its  soil. 

Mines,  useful  as  they  are  as  an  attractive  force  to  draw  a  populai- 
tion  to  a  country,  unfortunately  have  "  lives  "  which,  however  long, 
must  ultimately  come  to  an  end.  I  do  not  pretend  to  forecast  how 
far  distant  the  day  may  be  when  Bbodesia's  mines,  like  those  of 
other  old  mining  countries,  are  worked  out ;  indeed  pres^it  indica* 
tions  show  that  the  time  is  so  remote  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
practical  discussion  to-day — but  in  dealing  with  the  ultimate  future 
of  Bhodesia  we  must  face  the  position  and  consider  whether  the  soil 
is  likely  to  be  able  to  i^pport  a  large  population. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  agricultural   future   of   SoutherH 
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Bhodesia  is  seoond  to  no  other  Colony  in  South  Afrioa.  The 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Biver  Colonies  doubtless  both  possess  large 
areas  of  magnificent  cattle-grazing  country,  but  I  doubt  if  the  two 
combined  have  such  an  immense  area  of  good  ranching  country  as 
Southern  Bhodesia.  Those  who  can  remember  the  mighty  herds 
of  cattle  which  covered  MatabiUland  in  the  pre-rinderpest  days  of 
Lobengula,  will,  I  am  sure,  endorse  all  I  could  say  as  to  the  cattle- 
ranching  future  of  Bhodesia. 

If  agriculture  has  not  made  the  strides  which  could  have  been 
expected  the  explanation  can  be  easily  found  in — 

1.  Binderpest. 

2.  BebeUion. 

8.  In  the  many  means  by  which  the  agricultural  settler  can 
make  a  better  profit  than  by  legitimate  farming,  such  as  transport 
riding,  wood  selling,  and  native  trade.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  retard- 
ing influences,  the  farming  industry  continues  to  show  steady 
progress  in  all  branches. 

In  March  1900,  over  25,000  acres  were  under  cultivation  by 
Europeans,  and  a  large  increase  has  subsequently  taken  place. 
The  chief  products  are  oats,  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  Indian  corn, 
and  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  and  quite  recently  extensive  experi- 
ments in  tobacco  culture  have  been  most  successfully  carried  out. 

In  addition  to  vines,  over  11,000  fruit  trees  of  almost  all  kinds 
have  been  planted,  and  are  doing  well,  especially  those  of  the 
citrus  family. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  effect  of  European  occupation 
has  been  the  very  large  increase  in  the  area  of  land  cultivated  by 
the  natives.  In  the  province  of  Mashonaland  alone  the  acreage 
under  cultivation  rose  from  286,100  in  1898,  to  542,700  in  the 
following  year. 

I  think  I  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  when  the  far 
distant  day  arrive?  when  Bhodesia's  continued  existence  and 
growth  becomes  entirely  dependent  on  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  the 
Colony  will  be  found  well  able  to  follow  the  example  of  such  states 
as  California,  and  parts  of  Australia,  and  retain  and  maintain  on 
the  land  the  large  population  originally  attracted  thither  by  its 
mineral  wealth. 

In  the  time  at  my  disposal  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before 
you  a  sufficiency  of  hard  facts  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  present 
condition  of  Bhodesia ;  it  only  remains  for  me  now  to  express  the 
earnest  conviction  that  within  five  years  the  vt^lue  of  Bhodesian 
l^xports  will  plap§  the  Colony  certainly  third,  and  probably  second, 
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in  importance  amongst  the  Federated  Colonies  of  United  British 
South  Africa.  The  honour  and  credit  for  the  rapid  building  up  of 
this  great  Colony  will  always  be  divisible  between  the  statesman 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  adding  it  to  the  {Empire,  gave  it  his 
name,  and  devoted  his  great  powers  and  means  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  scheme ;  to  all  those  in  England  who,  by  their  capital,  have 
assisted  in  its  development ;  and  lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  to 
those  thousands  of  indomitable  Britons  who  have  given  their  time 
and,  in  all  too  many  instances,  their  lives,  to  the  opening  up  and 
colonisation  of  Rhodesia. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  paper  than  by  quoting  the  eloquent 
words  with  which  Sir  Arthur  Lawley  closed  his  last  official  re- 
port on  the  province  under  his  administration :  *^  The  spirit  of 
Bhodesians  has  been  one  of  calm  and  patient  confidence,  confidence 
in  the  vast  potentialities  and  resources  of  the  land  of  their  adoption, 
which  I  believe  will  be  fully  justified  in  the  days  which  are  to 
come.*' 

TJie  Paper  was  illiistratt'd  by  a  number  of  views  0/  the  scenery, 
natives,  buildings,  dc. 

Discussion. 

The  Chaibman  (The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Geoboe  T.  Goldie, 
E.C.M.G.) :  We  are  all  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Johnson  for  his 
most  interesting  address,  and  I  beg  now  to  propose  that  we  give 
him  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  No  doubt  we  have  all  of  us  read  a 
great  deal  about  South  Africa  in  general,  and  about  Rhodesia  in 
particular,  but  I  do  feel  for  myself,  after  hearing  Mr.  Johnson,  that 
I  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  country  than  I  did  before. 
Moreover,  we  have  to  thank  him  for  enlivening  the  meeting  by  a 
series  of  extremely  good  and  apposite  photographs,  which  enabled 
us  to  realise  better  what  he  had  been  saying.  Now  I  think  his 
Paper  must  serve  to  strengthen  the  convictions  of  those  amongst 
us  who  hold  that  Rhodesia  will  prove  a  valuable  asset  in  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Empire.  No  doubt  the  success  of  that  country,  as  of 
some  other  countries,  must  depend  largely  upon  the  labour 
question.  In  dealing  with  that  point  Mr.  Johnson  has  brought 
us  to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  most  momentous  questions  with  which 
this  century  may  have  to  deal,  viz.  What  part  in  the  future  of  the 
world  is  to  be  taken  by  the  400,000,000  of  Chinese  ?  Now  I  don't 
propose  to  lead  you  into  all  the  depths  of  that  vast  subject  to-night, 
but  I  will  say  thi^t  the  Chinaman,  as  those  who  know  him  can 
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vouch,  is  active,  strong,  industrious,  sober,  frugal,  ingenious,  and, 
in  the  main,  whatever  others  may  say  to  the  contrary,  honest.  I 
say,  in  spite  of  this,  or  because  of  this  (because  he  may  be  such  a 
serious  competitor),  I  am  personally  bitterly  opposed  to  seeing  him 
introduced  into  any  country  where  European  manual  labour  can 
be  carried  on.  The  instincts  of  race  feeling  and  race  preservation 
absolutely  forbid  any  such  policy  as  that.  Again,  I  am  strongly 
opposed,  rather  from  personal  reasons,  to  see  him  introduced  into 
other  regions,  such  as  I  know  of  in  tropical  Africa,  where  there  are 
immense  dense  masses  of  negro  populations  of  a  most  industrious 
type,  and  where  the  Chinaman  is  not  wanted.  But,  when  we  come 
to  other  parts  of  the  world  (and  I  am  not  speaking  of  Africa  alone), 
which  are  capable  of  producing  wealth  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
where,  through  climatic  or  other  conditions,  white  labour  is  either 
not  available  in  sufficient  quantity  or  is  not  effective,  and  where 
the  natives  are  but  scanty  or  idle,  then  I  maintain  it  .is  the  soundest 
policy  to  throw  open  the  doors  as  wide  as  possible  to  the  crowded 
masses  of  China,  thus  doubly  Iblessing — blessing  those  who  come 
and  those  who  receive.  In  the  course  of  his  interesting  address 
Mr.  Johnson  did  ample  justice,  and  no  one  can  do  more  than 
justice,  to  the  virile  and  sterling  qualities  of  those  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  engaged  in  opening  up  Bhodesia,  but  inasmuch  as 
his  initial  entrance  into  Bhodesia,  as  commander  of  the 
Pioneer  Expedition,  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  founder  of 
Bhodesia,  I  think  he  displayed  eminent  tact  in  condensing  into  a 
brief  sentence,  but  a-  very  comprehensive  one,  his  tribute  to  Mr. 
Cecil  Bhodes.  It  is  always  a  delicate  task  to  do  justice  to  the 
original  conceptions  and  to  the  foresight  of  living  individuals.  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  depreciate  or  ignore  them.  But  occupying 
the  Chair  as  I  do  this  evening,  at  an  address  on  Bhodesia,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  not  to  mention  Mr.  Bhodes.  One  cannot 
discuss  the  play  of  Hamlet  without  some  reference  to  the  Prince  of 
Denmark.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  his  policy,  nor  shall  I,  on 
the  one  hand,  attempt  to  extenuate,  or,  on  the  other,  attempt  to 
condemn  mistakes  that  he,  like  other  great  men  in  history,  may  have 
made ;  but  I  feel  that  I  am  on  safe  ground  in  saying  that  all  of  us 
must  agree,  whether  we  are  admirers,  or  opponents,  or  neutral, 
that  when  our  generation  has  passed  away,  ancl  when  it  has 
carried  with  it  the  controversies  and  the  acrimony  and  the  heat  of 
contemporary  controversy,  Mr.  Bhodes*s  sufficient  and  proud  epitaph 
will  be,  **  His  constructive  genius  gave  Bhodesia  to  the  Empire." 
JIf.  T.  E,  Puh;,er  :  If  did  not  know  till  I  entered  the  room  th^t 
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I  was  expected  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  I  can 
hardly  refase  to  respond  to  the  call,  seeing  the  warm  interest  I  take 
in  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  I  may  add,  the  somewhat 
extended  knowledge  I  have  of  it,  for  I  knew  Bhodesia  before,  I  may 
say,  the  Chartered  Company  was  bom,  and  when  it  existed  only, 
as  it  existed  for  some  time,  in  the  brain  of  Mr.  Cecil  Bhodes.  In 
the  views  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  shown  us  to-night,  and  in  the 
speech  he  made,  we  see  the  stuff  of  which  the  British  Empire  is 
composed.  We  see  how  the  British  Empire  has  been  extended, 
with  what  toil,  with  what  sacrifice,  in  what  unpromising  regions  of 
the  earth,  and  we  shall,  I  hope,  live  to  see  with  what  great  success 
that  work  has  been  accomplished  in  Central  Africa.  The  Chairman 
alluded  very  eloquently  to  what  he  called  the  constructive  genius 
of  Mr.  Cecil  Bhodes.  That  is  a  true  remark.  Mr.  Bhodes  was  the 
only  man  who,  for  a  long  time,  ''  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness,"  kept  on  saying  privately  and  then  publicly  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  before  any  public  movement 
whatever  was  thought  of  into  the  interior,  '*  Keep  open  the  backbone 
of  Africa."  He  said,  *^  There  is  a  dry,  healthy  plateau  extending 
right  through  Africa,  that  is  where  you  are  to  go ;  open  up  the 
north  along  that  highway,  and  they  who  hold  that  plateau  and  that 
highway  will  ultimately  hold  Africa  itself."  That  is  long  ago. 
There  were  dull  days  occasionally  in  the  Colonial  Service  of  Cape 
Colony,  as  I  suppose  there  are  in  the  Colonial  Service  here,  and  I 
remember  a  friend  of  mine — a  cabinet  minister — saying  one  day, 
**  Let  us  go  and  fetch  Bhodes  out  of  his  den,  and  get  him  to  the 
map."  This  done,  Mr.  Bhodes  talked  with  enthusiasm  on  his 
favourite  topic.  He  was  a  true  patriot,  a  true  friend  of  the  Colony. 
If  he  hadn't  been  he  could  have  carried  his  communications  east 
and  west  across  the  German  frontier  and  to  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tory at  Beira,  where  an  opening  for  heavy  traffic,  and  I  am  afraid 
for  lighter  traffic  too,  has  been  made  but  recently.  He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  men  and  greatest  statesmen  who  ever  addressed  themselves 
to  a  great  organising  movement.  I  do  not  dwell  on  that  now. 
His  history  is  before  the  world ;  but  I  will  say  a  larger  heart  never  beat 
in  the  human  breast  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Cecil  Bhodes,  and  that  his 
own  personal  ambitions — for  he  has  ambitions — are  entirely  subser- 
vient to  the  great  aim  he  has  of  joining  the  north  and  south  of 
Africa,  first  by  telegraph  and  then  by  railway.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  before  I  left  Africa  I  met  at  his  table  one  of  the  surveyors  who, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Bhodes,  said,  **  We  are  now  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ylptoria  falls,  ^  that  er^  long  the  puff  of  the  steam  engine  will  be 
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heard  there."    Mr.  Ehodes  asked,  ^^  How  much  below  the  Falls 
will  the  railway  pass  ?  "     He  replied,  ''  Oh,  about  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  quarter.''     *^  Will  the  spray  come  on  the  carriages  ?  "    The 
reply  was,  "  If  the  wind  blows  that  way."     "  I  am  so  glad,''  said 
Mr.  Rhodes.    I  said,  ^*  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of."    He  wafi 
writing  the  preface  to  a  book  in  which  he  suggested  that  the  spray 
of  the  Falls  would  be  felt  by  the  passengers.    I  may  call  attention 
to  the  tremendous  difficulties  in  South  African  enterprise  that  had 
to  be  overcome,  especially  before  the  advent  of  railways,  owing  to 
the  vast  distances  over  which  heavy  machinery  and  plant  had  to 
be  conveyed.    This  is  utterly  unlike  the  experience  of  Australia. 
One  cannot  wonder,  in  fact,  that  the  history  of  the  mining  develop- 
ment of  South  Africa  has  been  one  of  tremendous  difficulty.    In 
conclusion,  I  would  only  express  my  pleasure  at  the  existence  of 
societies  like  the  Royal   Colonial  Institute,  which  brings  people 
together  from  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  provides  a  sort  of 
centre  for  them.     They  have  federated  in  Canada.     They  have 
federated  in  Australia.    Before  long  they  will  federate  in  South 
Africa.     Then  there  will  follow  Imperial  Federation,  and  over  all 
will  reign  the  old  heraldic  banner  of  England  which,  say  what  men 
will,^  symbolises  two  things  wherever  it  floats — "  Liberty  and  Justice." 
Major  A.  St.  Hill  Gibbons  :  I  desire,  first  of  all,  to  add  my 
tribute  of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Johnson  for  the  most  lucid  de- 
scription of  the  work  in  which  he  has  taken  so  prominent  a  part, 
and  on  which  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  than  he.     Although 
I  have  done  a  little  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  Zambezi,  I  cannot 
claim  to  have  done  anything  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  but  ever  since 
when  in  Khama's  country  I  watched  the  first  movement  into 
Mashonaland  in  1890, 1  have  followed  the  progress  of  Rhodesia 
with  keen  interest.    I  think  we  must  all  agree  that  Rhodesia  comes 
near  a  record  in  the  history  of  colonisation.     I  am  not  going  in 
any  way  to  criticise  the  paper  ;  indeed,  I  see  no  reason  for  criticism, 
but  I  propose  to  take  you  to  a  side  issue,  which,  however,  as  regards 
our  young  African  Colonies,  is  one  of  the   gravest  importance. 
When  we  consider  the  extraordinary  progress  in  the  development 
of  so  vast  a  teiritory  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  in  face  of 
exceptional  difficulties,  I  think  I  may  say  we  have  an  object  lesson 
in  the  art  of  African  colonisation  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
but  should  rather  be  applied  in  principle  elsewhere.     We  have 
young  Colonies  and  Dependencies  where  the  rate  of  progress  in 
development  has  been  so  much  slower  than  their  natural  resources 
would  geem  to  demand,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  date  when 
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they  shall  beoome  self-supporting  is  being  indefinitely  postponed 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  condition  which  has  not  been  absent  in 
Bhodesia's  case.  My  wanderings  in  Africa  have  taken  me  through 
Protectorates  and  Dominions  of  various  European  nations,  and  I 
have  made  a  point  of  studying  the  natural  and  administrative 
conditions  under  which  they  exist,  but  of  these,  two  stand  out 
prominently  among  the  rest.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  administration  of  Egypt  and 
Bbodesia  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  their  destinies  have  been 
controlled  by  capable  strong  men,  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  countries  they  have  to  administer.  But  to  a  still  greater  extent 
is  this  success  attributable  to  the  fact  that  these  same  strong 
men  have  been  allowed  a  freer  hand  than  is  usually  allowed 
to  administrators  under  our  present  system.  I  have  never 
been  in  West  Africa,  but  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
those  regions  from  friends  in  the  Service,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  vast  Hinterland  which  Sir  George  Goldie 
has  saved  for  the  Empire  would  never,  at  any  rate  to  its  present 
extent,  have  been  saved,  had  he  not  been  given  a  sufficiently 
free  hand  to  enable  him  to  act  promptly  as  well  as  to  plan. 
Now,  taking  these  three  countries  (Bhodesia,  Egypt  and  Nigeria), 
I  think  we  must  agree  they  have  done  very  much  more  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  than  all  our  young  non-self-governing 
Colonies  in  Africa  put  together.  This  evidently  points,  I  submit, 
to  the  fact  that  our  present  system  might  be  improved  upon.  The 
Empire  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  increased  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  machinery  which  administers  it.  If  you  consider  the  vast 
amount  of  correspondence  which  must  come  to  our  Government 
offices  in  London,  and  how  much  had  best  not  come  to  London  at  all, 
but  might  well  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  administrator,  one  cannot 
wonder  that  important,  or  more  or  less  important,  documents  are 
sometimes  pigeon-holed.  This  points  to  the  fact  that  we  want  a 
system  of  decentralisation  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  our  Empire. 
The  present  system  see^^s  to  me  to  be  unfair  on  the  officials  at  the 
Colonial  and  the  Foreign  Offices,  inasmuch  as  in  times  of  pressure 
they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  do  the  work  promptly  and 
quickly ;  unfair  to  the  administrator  of  the  Colony,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  unfiair  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  Africa  is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  introduction  of  a  decentralised  system, 
without  running  the  risk  of  abuse  on  the  part  of  administrator?. 
It  may  be  urged  that  where  you  have  a  dozen  or  so  men  in 
command  of  young  Colonies  they  have  not  all  been  so  tried  as  to 
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justify  their  possession  of  important  discretionary  powers.  I 
ask  you  to  look  at  the  map,  and  you  will  see  that  our  young 
Colonies  are  contained  in  three  large  groups.  Would  it  not  be  feasible 
to  appoint  from  the  Commissioners  or  Governors  a  High  Com- 
missioner or  Governor-General  for  each  group,  sufficiently  discreet 
and  experienced  to  be  trusted  with  power  to  deal  with  all  but  the 
most  important  matters,  and  thus  not  only  avoid  delay  where  d'slay 
is  harmful,  but  materially  relieve  the  pressure  of  work  at  home  ?  I 
submit  that  before  we  get  very  much  older  some  such  system  as  J 
have  suggested  will  become  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  care  to  take 
our  lesson  from  the  past  or  even  (I  might  say)  from  the  present. 

Hon.  John  Tudhope  (Cape  Colony) :  I  quite  agree  with  all 
that  has  been  said  as  to  the  interesting  character  of  the  lecture  to 
which  we  have  just  listened,  and,  as  a  South  African  of  many  years 
standing,  I  may  say  that  that  lecture  has  added  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  that  wonderful  Colony.  It  is  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  stand  on  this  platform  to  utter  a  note  of 
disagreement  with  some  of  the  lecturer's  arguments,  and  I  refer 
most  especially  to  those  relating  to  the  subject  of  native  labour. 
In  the  Cape  Colony,  both  personally  and  officially,  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  large  bodies  of  natives — Basutos,  and 
Bechuanas,  and  various  Zulu  tribes — and  I  therefore  claim  to  know 
something  of  what  is  required  in  dealing  with  them.  It  would  not 
be  creditable  to  a  British  administration,  I  submit,  if  we  have  to 
go  to  China  and  India  for  our  labour  when  there  are  1,700,000 
natives  south  of  the  Zambezi.  I  know  very  well  that  the  subject  is 
one  which  is  open  to  a  great  deal  of  argument  and  debate.  It  is 
not  an  easy  subject,  and  I  am  not  going  to  lay  down  any  hard-and« 
fast  lines,  but  I  do  say  that  with  the  wonderfully  diversified  popula- 
tions of  8outh  Africa,  white  and  black,  brown  and  browny-white 
and  whitey-brown,  men  of  all  shades,  and  colours,  and  civili- 
sations, it  will  never  do  to  introduce  into  that  country  the  yellow 
man,  to  add  to  our  many  complications.  I  do  not  underrate  the 
value  of  the  Chinese  as  labourers,  but  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
in  our  country,  and  we  have  had  an  object  lesson  as  to  its  value.  A 
contractor  in  South  Africa  entertained  the  view  that  he  would  be 
able  to  carry  out  a  certain  contract  more  economically  with 
Chinese  labour,  and  so  he  introduced  500  coolies,  who,  under  agree- 
ment, were  set  to  work  on  one  of  the  railways  in  the  interior. 
They  had  worked  but  a  very  short  time  when  they  claimed  they 
had  been  induced  to  come  over  on  false  pretences,  and  they  struck 
work  for  an  advance  of  50  per  cent,    They  were  taken  before  a  British 
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magistrate,  who  adjudicated  against  them,  and  they  were  sent  back 
with  a  warning.  By  the  way,  we  had  no  prison  to  hold  500  Chinese. 
Bat  they  had  their  way,  and  of  thousands  of  miles  of  railway 
built  with  British  capital  I  doubt  whether  one  hundred  miles  has 
been  built  by  means  of  Chinese  labour.  It  was  an  axiom  of  the 
great  contractor,  Thomas  Brassey,  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
building  of  railways,  that  the  cheapest  and  most  efficacious  syi^tem 
was  to  adopt  the  labour  found  in  the  country.  I  have  read  a  great 
deal  about  the  Chinese  labourer  and  his  performances  in  the 
Australian  Colonies.  I  am  told  they  are  not  a  success  there.  In 
fact,  we  know  that  legislation  has  been  passed  to  stop  their  import- 
ation. Reference  has  been  made  to  the  case  of  Natal.  There  they 
had  to  introduce  Indian  coolies  to  work  the  sugar  estates,  because 
they  could  not  get  the  500,000  Zulus  at  their  doors  to  take  on  the 
work.  I  admit  the  arguments  there.  I  admit  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem.  It  is  difficult,  I  know,  to  induce  fche  wild  Kaffir  to  settle 
down  to  regular  work,  but  for  my  part  I  believe  we  had  better  bear 
the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  we  know  not  of.  With  careful, 
patient  handling  of  the  black  man,  making  allowances  for  his 
deficiencies,  and  training  him  to  do  the  work,  I  believe  we  shall 
find  sufficient  labour  for  all  our  wants  in  South  Africa.  This 
institution  is  not  a  mutual  admiration  society,  and  therefore  I  am 
sure  you  will  pardon  me  for  offering  these  few  words  of  criticism. 

Mr.  H.  Allerdale  Grainger  (State  Agent  for  South  Australia) : 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Johnson's  interesting  lecture  will  help  to 
remove  some  wrong  impressions  which  many  Londoners,  at  any  rate, 
entertain  with  regard  to  the  Colonies.  In  the  recent  Lord  Mayor's 
procession  I  noticed  a  car  that  was  supposed  to  be  symbolical  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  but  containing  things  which  I  never  saw 
whilst  I  lived  in  Australia.  You  don't  see  men  working  in  red 
shirts,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  no  smock-frocks  except  on  the  stage 
of  the  theatre.  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Johnson  when  he  is  not 
trammelled  by  having  to  read  a  paper,  because  the  descriptions  he 
gave  us  when  he  was  exhibiting  the  views  showed  he  possesses  a 
fund  of  extempore  humour  that  would  be  very  agreeable  to  his 
audience.  By  the  way,  I  noticed  he  did  not  dwell  on  the  draw- 
backs of  Bhodesia,  and  yet  there  must  be  some.  In  Australia,  when 
the  weather  is  very  hot  for  days  together,  we  say,  "  This  is  quite 
exceptional ; "  in  London  you  say  your  fogs  are  exceptional,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  the  exceptional  climate  in  Bhodesia. 
Turning  to  another  point,  I  cannot  see  why  the  whole  salvation  of 
Bhodesia  should  depend  on  the  importation  of  Chinese  labour. 
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There  were  some  benevolent  but  short-sighted  individuals  in 
Australia  who  conceived  the  idea  of  importing  rabbits,  house- 
sparrows  and  foxes.  To  others  we  owe  certain  thistles  and  the 
stink-weed,  with  the  results  you  probably  know.  We  have  also  had 
some  experience  of  Chinamen.  There  is  only  one  class  of  China- 
men who  will  come,  and  they  are  from  Canton.  We  will  leave  out 
of  account  altogether  their  vices — how  they  induce  young  girls  to 
take  opium  and  the  like,  and  we  will  say  that  they  come  to  work 
longer  hours  for  less  wages.  What  do  we  find  ?  Ask  the  store- 
keepers in  the  Northern  Territory,  who  were  the  first  to  advocate 
their  importation,  and  whose  places  they  speedily  took ;  the  Califor- 
nian  manufacturers,  whose  business  they  learnt  as  cheaply  as  they 
could  and  then  started  the  same  kind  of  factory,  employing  their 
own  countrymen  and  cutting  out  the  white  man  in  his  business. 
As  regards  labour  in  any  country,  I  quite  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Mr.  Brassey  (quoted  by  Mr.  Tudhope).  Imported  labour 
is  usually  a  class  of  labour  that  does  not  mean  to  work,  and  only 
wants  the  trip  there  to  see  if  it  can  better  itself.  Contractors  have 
found  these  workmen  very  troublesome,  and  that  they  could  get 
labour  on  the  spot  if  they  were  willing  to  pay  a  decent  price  for  it. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  Chinamen  in  our  Northern  Territory. 
If  Mr.  Johnson  knew  what  wages  had  to  be  paid,  he  would  wish 
never  to  see  the  face  of  a  Chinaman.  They  want  6s.  to  8s.  a  day, 
and  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  pay  that.  As  long  as  he  can  earn  a 
few  shillings  a  week  "  on  his  own,"  the  Chinaman  is  too  independent 
to  work  for  any  employer.  What  do  we  find  in  the  Northern 
Territory  ?  Many  of  the  batteries  and  best  mines  are  owned  and 
worked  by  Chinese.  Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Johnson  wants  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  If  the  future  of  Rhodesia  depends  entirely  on 
the  importation  of  Chinese,  I  do  not  think  much  of  its  prospects. 
Again,  on  the  question  of  Federation,  I  should  certainly  think  there 
is  no  chance  of  Rhodesia  becoming  part  of  the  Federation  if  you  are 
going  to  make  a  Chinese-imported  Colony  of  it.  For  myself,  I  am 
confident  that  the  future  of  Rhodesia  is  not  so  poor  that  a  few  thou- 
sand Chinamen  from  Canton  are  required  to  save  it.  Rather  let  the 
gold  rest  where  it  is  for  a  little  while,  and  keep  the  white  race 
pure. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Frank  Johnson  was  cordially  passed. 

Mr.   Frank  Johnson  :   There  are  one  or  two  points  in   the 
friendly  criticism  of  my  Paper  to  which  I  may  offer  a  few  words  of- 
reply.     In  the  first  place,  our  Chairman,  dealing  with  the  question 
of  Chinese  labour,  although  in  favour  of  importation  if  it  were 
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necessary,  suggested  it  was  not  advisable  unless  the  country  was 
unsuited  for  white  manual  labour.    I  quite  agree  with  him.    In 
the  first  place,  can  the  white  man  work  in  Bhodesia  7    That  is 
easy  to  answer ;  the  white  labourer  or  mechanic  can  work  as  well  in 
Bhodesia  as  in  Australia.    This  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  opinion,  but 
is  proved  by  the  way  Id  which  carpenters,  bricklayers,  engineers  and 
other  mechanics  work  all  day  long.     The  only  question  is,  Will  he  9 
Without  hesitation  I  say  "  No.'*    It  may  be  a  regrettable  fact,  but 
the  white  man  won't  do  manual  work  other  than  that  of  the  skilled 
mechanic.    It  has  been  tried  time  after  time,  not  only  in  Bhodesia 
but  in  the  Transvaal,  and  every  inducement  has  been  held  out  to 
him.    The  fact  is  he  considers  it  i7ifra  dig.  to  do  the  black  man's 
work  and  looks  rather  to  "bossing"  the  job.     Two  years  ago  I 
gave  this  matter  a  fair  trial.    We  were  very  short  of  native  labour. 
Our  black  brothers  just  then  were  less  inclined  than  usual  to  work, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  native  labour  some  200 
European  tnine  hands  were  out  of  work.     These  I  offered  £1  a 
day,  and  guaranteed  their  living  on  the  mines  not  to  exceed  £7 
per  month — a  clear  profit  of  £2S  a  month.    In  the  course  of  some 
twenty-four  weeks  I  saw  over  150  of  these  men.    All  of  them  listened 
to  my  proposition,  but  most  of  them  treated  the  suggestion  as  a  joke, 
while  some  were  even  abusive,  resenting  strongly  the  insult  I 
had  offered  in  proposing  that  they  should  do  Kaffirs'  work  at  wind- 
lasses and  with  pick  and  shovel  1    At  last  I  got  two  Americans, 
who  said,  **  We  have  worked  in  the  mines  some  fifteen  years  in  our 
own  country,  and  we  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  here,"  so  I  urged 
them  to  get  at  least  four  others  and  make  a  gang  of  six,  when  I 
would  give  them  plenty  of  work  on  properties  on  which  no  natives 
Would  be  employed.    Notwithstanding  all  the  men  then  out  of 
Work,  these  two  Americans  failed  to  get  a  single  European  miner  to 
Join  them.     Sure  then,  as  I  am,  that  they  W07i't  work,  I  need  not 
go  into  the  question  whether  white  men  should  do  unskilled  manual 
Work  in  the  mines.    It  might,  however,  be  worthy  of  consideration 
whether,  in  a  country  such  as  South  Africa,  teeming  with  a  black 
population,  where  we  rule  not  by  numbers  but  by  prestige,  the  white 
Inan  would  not  lower  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  black  population  by 
doing  work  of  this  description.     It  is  of  course  very  easy  to  denounce 
the  importation  of  Chinese  labour,  and  to  excite  the  sympathy 
of  audiences  by  the  good  old  after-dinner  platitudes  concerning  the 
danger  of  invasion  by  the  **  yellow  man."     My  friend,  Mr.  Tudhope, 
makes  me  a  present  of  Natal,  which,  I  say,  affords  one  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  the  necessity  for  Asiatic  labour.    I  do 
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there  are  only  80,000  able-bodied  natives  in  Bhodesia.  It  is  no 
use  referring  to  the  case  of  Eimberley,  which  is  in  an  unique 
position,  and  can  afford  wages  and  other  inducements  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  mining  industries.  I  refer  you  to  the  Band, 
which  has  always  been  twenty  per  cent,  short  of  its  labour  supply. 
I  don't  say  whether  we  shall  have  Chinamen  or  not ;  that  depends 
on  circumstances,  and  I  may  mention  that  our  first  experiment  in 
this  direction  is  the  importation  of  some  2,000  Arabs  from  Aden. 
We  should  not  import  black  British  subjects,  who  could  claim 
equal  rights  with  us  directly  they  cam«  inside  our  territory. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Sir  George  Goldie  for  presiding, 
and  the  meeting  terminated. 
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An  AftSbnoon  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the 
Institute  on  Tuesday,  November  26,  1901,  when  Mr.  W.  Gibbons 
Cox,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Water  Supply  of  Australia." 

Sir  James  Gabbice,  E.C.M.G.,  a  Member  of  the  Council, 
presided,  and  in  opening  the  proceedings  said :  Before  we  proceed 
to  the  business  of  the  meeting,  I  have  a  very  gratifying  announce- 
ment to  make.  You  are  awajre  that  His  Majesty  the  King,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  for  twenty-three  years  President  of  this 
Institute,  and  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  graciously  con- 
sented to  become  the  Patron.  The  present  Prince  of  Wales  had 
been  for  several  years  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  and  it  naturally 
occurred  to  the  Council  that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  if  His 
Boyal  Highness  could  be  induced  to  take  the  place  of  his  father 
the  King,  and  become  President  of  the  Institute.  The  Council 
accordingly  took  action  in  that  direction,  and  the  Secretary  has 
placed  in  my  hands  a  letter,  dated  York  House,  St.  James's  Palace, 
18th  November,  reading  as  follows : — 

•'  York  House,  St.  James's  Palace,  S.W. 
"  November  18,  1901. 

**  Dear  Sir, — I  duly  communicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  the 
Subject  of  our  conversation  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit  here  on 
the  7th  inst.,  and  I  am  directed  to  intimate  to  you,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  that  His  Boyal  Highness 
is  pleased  to  consent  to  become  President  of  the  Institute  in  suc- 
cession to  His  Majesty  the  King^ 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

"Arthur  Bigqe* 

"  i.  S;  d'Halldraii,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Colonial  institute, 
"  Ndi'thuiliberland  Avenue." 

t  am  certain  that  this  announcement  will  be  received  with  very 
frtfeat  t^leasure  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 
With  teference  to  the  Paper  we  are  assembled  to  hear  read,  the 
Subject  Is  one  of  very  deep  interest  and  importance,  more  especially  to 
thosfe  who  have  direct  relations  with  Australia.  The  water  supply 
is  £t  question  of  great  importance,  of  course,  to  the  residents  of  great 
citifes  and  towns — from  the  manufacturing,  the  domestic,  and  the 
sanitary  point  of  view.  It  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to 
planters  and  graziers — to  the  new  dairy  industry  so  rapidly  de* 
teloping  in  our  Colonies — but  there  is  one  phase  of  the  question 
t^hich  has  been  brought  home  to  our  notice  with  peculiar  force  ih 
the  last  three  or  four  years.     Large  tracts  in  the  west  and  south- 
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west  of  Queensland,  and  in  the  west  and  north-west  of  New  South 
Wales,  which,  with  an  ordinary  rain  supply,  would  be  extremely 
fertile,  have,  through  a  series  of  terrible  droughts  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  been  almost  devastated.  The  flocks  and  herds 
grazed  there  have  perished  in  great  numbers.  We  look  to  experts 
tQ  afford  us  some  hope  of  altering  that  condition  of  things.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Cox,  who,  for  twenty-five  years, 
has  been  a  resident  of  Australia,  and  has  been  connected  with 
engineering  works  in  connection  with  water  supply  for  seventeen 
years  in  Queensland,  in  Victoria  for  five  years,  and  for  shorter 
periods  in  Western  Australia  and  New  South  Wales ;  and  as  the 
result  of  hearing  him  and  the  discussion  that  will  follow,  I  hope 
we  may  have  some  prospect  of  remedying  the  state  of  things  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 
Mr.  W.  Gibbons  Cox  then  read  his  Paper  on 

THE   WATER  SUPPLY  OP  AUSTRALIA.* 

In  the  great  island-continent  of  Australia  the  study  of  its  water 
supply  and  the  problem  of  an  increase  of  that  supply  has  been 
one  of  the  deepest  interest  and  concern. 

The  earliest  explorations,  whilst  showing  vast  geographical  pro^ 
portions,  did  not  hold  out  hopes  of  the  prosperity  the  country  has 
since  attained.  It  appeared  to  be  an  arid,  desert-like  expanse,  but 
when  the  great  plains,  the  rolling  downs  of  the  interior,  were 
discovered)  with  their  indigenous  grasses  of  the  most  nutritious 
quality,  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep  followed ;  the  pastoral 
industry  was  developed  into  enormous  proportions,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  discovery  and  utilisation  of  its  mineral  wealth,  has 
raised  the  country  to  a  leading  position  among  the  component 
parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

With  all  its  natural  wealth  and  resources^  Australia  has  been^ 
however,  subject  to  one  great  drawback,  that  of  occasional  droughts 
of  greater  or  lesser  severity.  These  are  due  to  the  peculiar  physical 
character  and  Conditions  of  the  country^  which  may  be  described 
as  follows :  Surface  configuration ;  irregular  and,  in  some  parts, 
sparse  rainfall ;  paucity  of  surface  river  supply  ;  generally  absorp- 
tive nature  of  the  soil ;  a  semi-tropical  and  tropical  sun^  inducing 
hot  winds  and  consequent  partial  evaporation  of  the  rainfall. 

The  Australian  Continent  may  be  likened  to  a  huge  basin,  the 
edge  of  which  consists  df  an  elevated  coast  range.     The  interior  of 

*  Printed  in  full  by  direction  of  the  Council. 
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this  is  almost  entirely  filled  in  with  the  newer  formationSi  the 
isolated  ranges  with  their  peaks  protruding  through  them  consist- 
ing of  the  older  or  hed-rock  formations  alone.  During  ages  of  time 
the  action  of  flowing  water  from  the  coast  range  and  from  the 
secondary  ranges  of  the  interior  has  been  producing  constant 
changes  in  removing  the  denuded  surface,  making  valley-like 
depressions  on  the  surface  through  which  the  excavated  material 
was  carried  by  great  rivers  and  deposited  at  lower  levels.  By  these 
means  the  great  central  basin  has  been  formed,  and  of  this  there  is 
ample  evidence  visible  in  the  interior  in  the  mud  plains,  in  the 
river  channels,  and  in  the  frequent  remains  of  what  geologists  call 
Desert  Sandstone.  Denudations  of  still  older  formations  have 
also  been  going  on,  which  have  been  planed  off  down  to  the 
vast  granite  masses  that  everywhere  form  the  foundation  of  the 
Australian  Continent. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  low  altitude  of  the  existing  ranges, 
the  watersheds  of  Australia  are  less  effective  than  those  in  countries 
possessing  high  mountain  chains.  With  an  equal  rainfall  the 
tendency,  on  account  of  a  flatter  declivity  in  the  watersheds,  to 
maintain  a  system  of  large  torrential  rivers  is  lacking.  Another 
condition  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  formation,  generally,  of  a  river 
system  is  the  usually  absorptive  nature  of  the  soil.  At  flood  times, 
during  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  there  are  long  stretches  of 
navigable  waters  in  the  interior ;  but  in  times  of  drought  these 
rivers  and  creeks  are  a  name  only,  because  soakage,  a  power- 
ful factor  in  results,  and  evaporation  have  reduced  them  to  a 
mere  chain  of  water-holes,  if  indeed  they  have  not  disappeared 
altogether. 

The  average  rainfall  in  the  pastoral  sections— the  great  plains  of 
the  interior — is,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Meteorological 
Department  of  Queensland,  about  18  inches  per  annum,  the 
maximum  being  about  87  inches  and  the  minimum  about  6  inches* 
The  heaviest  fall  takes  place  during  the  winter  months,  leaving  a 
fall  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  of  an  intermittent  and 
therefore  unreliable  character,  there  being,  of  course,  in  times  of 
prolonged  drought  no  rain  at  all. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  natural  sources  of  the  water  supply 
of  Australia  are  those  of  rainfall,  river  supply,  and  that  afforded 
temporarily  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  creeks,  lagoons,  and  water- 
holes  of  the  interior  before  soakage  and  evaporation  have  exhausted 
the  supply.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  another  of  very  great 
value,  both  present  and  potential — viz.  the  subterranean  supply, 
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especially  that  from  artesian  sources,  which  has  only  been  utilised 
during  the  last  few  years. 

The  rainfall  is  unfortunately  in  some  years,  as  I  have  remarked, 
intermittent,  and  therefore  unreliable;  but  it  is  of  course,  in 
normally  good  seasons,  the  beneficent  influence  that  produces  the 
fine  grasses,  wool  and  cattle,  and  other  stock  and  agricultural 
produce. 

As  regards  river  supply,  there  is  only  one  great  river  system  in 
Australia — the  Darling- Murray ;  the  others  consist  of  compara- 
tively short  waterways  flowing  into  the  sea  at  various  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  minor  ones  emptying  themselves  into  the  salt  lakes 
of  the  interior,  or  losing  their  water  by  soakage  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  course. 

The  upper  reaches  of  the  Murray  Biver  system  have  afibrded  an 
ample  supply  for  extensive  irrigation  colonies,  as  those  of  Mildura, 
in  Victoria,  and  Benmark  in  8outh  Australia,  and  on  tributaries  of 
that  system  water  trusts  have  been  formed.  These  undertakings 
have  not,  as  yet,  proved  a  success  financially,  the  chief  causes  of 
feulure  having  been  lack  of  sufficient  capital,  questionable  engineer- 
ing and  administration,  excessive  rates,  and  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  would  not  buy  the  water  during  a  season  of  fair  rainfalL 
Without  giving  in  this  Paper  a  full  description  with  statistics 
of  these  Murray  Irrigation  Works,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the 
well-known  highly  successful  material  results  attained  have  proved 
that  the  highest  class  of  fruits,  v^getables,  and  other  agricultural 
produce,  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  can  be  produced  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  in  Australia  provided  it  be  under  the  condition 
of  a  sufficient  and  reliable  water-supply  ;  and  surely  there  must  be 
a  great  future  before  such  undertakings  when  adequate  capital  and 
engineering  are  forthcoming,  whether  they  be  provided  by  Govern- 
ment or  by  public  companies. 

In  the  course  of  time  a  canal  system  may  be  evolved  in  the 
interior  of  Australia  by  impoimding  the  water  during  flood  times 
in  the  rivers  and  creeks  of  the  interim  in  order  to  maintain  a 
necessary  head  in  the  canals ;  but  the  idea  is  too  fascinating  for  an 
engineer  at  the  present  day  to  contemplate  with  equanimity,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  until  Australia  is  greatly  more  populated  and  more 
capital  thereby  induced  and  wealth  accumulated  the  scheme  must 
be  relegated  to  financial  obscurity. 

We  now  approach  another  channel  of  water  supply,  that  from 
subterranean  sources,  the  crust  of  the  earth.  That  supply  does 
Qot  appejd  to  the  general  observer  as  do  greftt  flowing  rivers,  or 
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lakes  on  the  surface,  or  a  deluge  of  rain  during  a  tropical  thunder^ 
storm.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  rain  from  above,  the  soiuce  of 
all  supply,  sinks  out  of  sight  into  the  earth  in  so  imperceptible  a 
manner  that  it  fails  to  impress  itself  on  the  mind  as  regards  quan- 
tity or  other  conditions.  Whatever  the  interior  of  the  earth  may 
be,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  or  partially  so,  the  crust  is  porous. 
Even  the  hardest  rocks  are  so  constituted.  Granite  itself  has  a 
percentage  of  water  in  its  composition,  although  water  will  not  pass 
freely  through  it.  All  the  softer  rocks,  especially  those  of  alluvial 
origin,  are  water-bearing.  The  dense  compact  limestones  fre- 
quently hold  great  quantities  of  water  in  cavities  and  cavernous 
galleries  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  parts  of  the  formation 
by  the  action  of  acids  in  water  flowing  from  the  surfebce.  The 
numerous  and  successive  deposits  of  alluvial  strata,  the  sands  and 
gravels  interspersed  with  ckky,  are,  as  a  rule,  full  of  water.  The 
chalk  formation  of  the  London  and  Paris  basins  has  produced  the 
water  of  the  great  artesian  wells  of  Paris  and  those  of  London,  of 
which  the  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square  are  very  close  evidence  ; 
as  likewise  the  New  Eiver  Waterworks,  the  wells  at  Ghatfield 
and  Amwell,  Houses  of  Parliament,  Bank  of  England,  the  great 
breweries,  and  at  other  places  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  It  has 
been  found  that  each  square  mile  of  dry  upper  chalk  one  yard  in 
thickness  contains  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  gallons  of  water, 
but  the  same  quantity  of  rock  is  capable  of  absorbing,  and  it  would 
contain,  if  saturated,  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions  of  gallons. 
This  chalk  water-bearing  stratum  has  a  superficial  area  in  Eng- 
land of  8,794  square  miles,  upon  which  the  rainfall  is  nearly  equal 
to  four  thousand  millions  of  gallous  daily,  or  equal  to  five  times 
the  summer  stream  of  the  Thames  ;  and,  as  the  surface  is  almost 
universally  pervious — scarcely  any  rain  running  off  during  the 
heaviest  storms— it  follows  that  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
water  to  meet  every  possible  requirement.  This  chalk  formation 
has  not,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  found  at  present  to  any  great 
extent  in  Australia ;  but,  as  I  show  further  on  in  particulars  of  the 
water-bearing  artesian  sandstones,  the  output  from  these  Austra- 
lian rocks  runs  the  Paris  and  London  chalk  very  close  indeed. 

Very  little  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  is,  in  fact,  impermeable  to 
water,  whether  it  be  by  absorption  or  by  pressure  from  above. 
What  may  be  the  actual  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  earth's 
crust  must  remain  an  unsolved  problem.  That  it  is  enormous  is 
certain.  If  it  could  be  restored  to  the  earth's  surface  it  wguld 
doubtless  raise  considerably  the  ocean  level,  and  encroaoK  upon 
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the  lower  reaches  of  the  dry  land.  The  passage  of  surface  wate? 
into  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  going  on  for  ages,  ever  sinc$ 
the  cooling  of  the  cnist  began.  The  water  has,  by  gravitation, 
forced  its  way  through  the  minnte  interstices  of  the  strata  to  much 
lower  levels  than  have  yet  been  reached  by  man ;  and  laterally  it 
moves  through  porous  strata  to  great  distances  from  the  areas  of 
original  incoming  surface  supply.  An  arid  surface  does  not  imply 
a  Tterless  conltion  below  In  some  of  the  most  nnpromisLJ 
localities  subterranean  water  has  been  found  in  abundance.  Even 
under  the  arid  surface  of  the  African  deserts,  the  most  extensive 
on  the  earth's  surface,  in  the  desert  country  of  Southern  California, 
and  similar  regions  in  Australia,  artesian-flowing  water  has  been 
proved  to  exist  in  incalculable  quantities.  Atmospheric  and  other 
conditions,  which  have  produced  aridity  on  the  surface  of  the  land, 
have  no  influence  below.  The  rain,  when  once  it  has  entered  the 
ground,  is  safe ;  it  sinks  vertically,  and  moves  laterally  in  all  direc« 
tions  in  which  it  finds  the  strata  porous  enough  to  admit  its  pas* 
sage.  Although  the  surface  or  outcropping  rock  may  be  practically 
impervious  to  the  passage  of  water,  a  porous  water-bearing  rock 
may  be  found  below,  and  its  water  may  be  utilised  by  sinking  for 
the  supply.  However  dry  the  soil  may  be  in  one  locality,  or  moist 
in  another,  the  boring-rod  reveals  a  striking  homogeneous  condi* 
tion  in  the  depths  of  the  crust.  An  oasis  is  formed  in  the  desext 
wherever  there  is  a  passage  upwards  for  the  impounded  waters. 

Having  considered  the  sources  of  water  supply  in  Australia  and 
the  utilisation,  so  far,  of  river  water  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation, 
it  remains  to  give  an  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  direction  of  procuring  subterranean  supplies,  and  aJso  a  fuller 
description  of  the  chief  source  of  those  supplies — the  artesian  rocks. 
In  the  early  times — I  am  speaking  from  personal  experience  of  the 
year  1877 — shaft-sinking  for  shallow  sub-artesian  non-flowing 
water  was  general  in  the  pastoral  districts  of  Australia.  This  was 
gradually  superseded  when  the  borer's  drill  showed  more  econo- 
mical and  efliective  work.  It  was  found  that  more  water  could  be 
pumped  up  firom  these  bores,  which  were  lined  with  wrought*  iron 
water-tight  casing,  than  could  be  hauled  up  by  buckets,  and  that 
the  sinking  was  much  faster  and  safer  than  by  means  of  slabbed 
shafts.  This  shallow  work,  although  highly  useful  so  far  as  it 
went,  failed  in  quantity  of  supply.  By  degrees,  mainly  by  dint  of 
persistent  advocacy  and  urging  on  the  part  of  some  few  far-seeing 
pastoralists  and  artesian  engineers,  who  had  been  used  to  the 
deeper  drilling  for  artesian  supplies,  that  mode  was  finally  adopted. 
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In  connection  with  this,  I  may  be  allowed  to  qaote  from  a  pamphlet 
on  "  Artesian  Wells,"  which  I  published  on  my  artiTal  in  Queens- 
land from  Victoria  in  1663.  This  was  some  years  previous  to  the 
commencemeat  of  the  first  artesian  bore  started  in  Queensland,  that 
by  the  Government  at  Blackall.  "In  conclusion,"  I  say,  "the 
attefdan  system  of  well-sinking  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  the 
wotld.  After  its  established  success  throagli  the  wonderfal  results 
given  by  the  wells  of  f  aris  and  those  of  London  some  fifty  years 
ago,  it  has  been  almost  universally  used.  7he  formation  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  its  general  physical  conditions,  being  nearly 
the  same  in  all  countries,  admitted  of  this.  The  science  of  geology, 
initiated  and  developed  in  Europe,  has  been  adopted  with  littde 
variation  of  its  rules  in  Asia,  America,  Africa,  and  AustraUa.  The 
rainfalls  from  the  clouds  on  to  the  higher  lands,  percolates  through 
the  pervious  etrata,  finds  the  lowest  level  possible  as  it  passes  to 
the  bed  of  the  ocean,  into  which  the  surplus  water  dischai^ea  itself. 
This  artesian  water  may  have  its  source  many  hundreds  of  miles 
distant,  finding  its  way  by  an  underground  flow  to  the  site  of  the 
boring.  A  sandy,  parched,  and  barren  plain  may  cover,  at  no  great 
depth  below,  a  subterranean  imderfiow  of  water  ready  at  the  will  of 
the  explorer  to  burst  forth  and  change  the  aspect  of  the  surface 
above  from  a  condition  of  sterility  and  death  to  one  of  fertility  and 
life." 

The  knowledge  of  geology,  which  every  artesian  engineer  should 
possess,  combined  with  the  special  experience  I  bad  gained  in 
America,  led  me  to  infer,  during  my  work  and  travels  in  Queens- 
land, that  artesian  water  existed  there.  There  were  surface 
.indications,  especially  in  the  frequent  remains  of  desert  sandstone, 
that  gave  confidence  that  deep  boring  would  be  successful,  and 
subsequent  results  have  proved  the  inference  to  have  been  correct. 

The  cretaceous  formation,  to  which  the  artesian  water-bearing 
rocks  belong,  is  freely  developed  in  Western  Australia,  South 
Australia,  Kew  South  Wales,  and  Queensland,  but,  as  far  as  at 
prefent  known,  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Victoria.  Queensland  is  very 
fortunate  in  its  artesian  liquid  assets,  for  they  lay,  according  to 
special  surveys  mode  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jack,  the  late 
Government  Geologist,  under  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total 
area  of  the  State,  a  far  greater  proportion,  so  far  as  at  present 
known,  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  Australia. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  the  other  States  in  artesian 
boring,  both  by  the  Governments  and  by  private  landholders.  The 
South  Aastralian  Government  has  shown  remarkable  nioneerinff 
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and  persistent  enterprise  in  this  direction  ;  but  as  Queensland  has 
put  down  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  bores,  and  as  that  State 
may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  the  movement  in  Australia  for 
artesian  supplies,  I  will  give  some  particulars  and  statistics 
accordingly. 

An  artesian  well  is,  as  is  generally  known,  a  shaft  bored  through 
impermeable  strata  until  a  water*bearing  stratum  is  reached,  when 
the  water  is  forced  upwards  by  means  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
due  to  the  higher  level  at  which  the  main,  or  supply  water,  was 
received.  The  action  of  an  artesian  well  depends  upon  very  simple 
principles.  The  water  accumulates  and  is  conserved  in  porous 
rocks  and  ground,  lying  between  two  layers  of  impermeable  strata. 
These  porous  rocks  crop  out  at  the  surface,  and  form  thereby  the 
means  of  intercepting  on  the  higher  levels  or  outskirts  of  the  basin 
the  rain  or  flood  waters  which  sink  into  them.  Becoming  sur- 
charged with  Uiis  water,  any  boring  which  is  made  from  the  surfEuse 
be  the  porous  rock  will,  at  greater  or  lesser  depths,  intercept  this 
water,  which,  from  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  that  part  of  the 
accumulated  water  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  site  of 
the  boring,  will  rise  above  the  surfeu^  to  the  higher  level  at  which 
the  accumulated  water  stands.  The  presence  and  plentifulness  of 
artesian  water,  in  feu^t,  depend  on  the  rainfall  of  the  higher  regions, 
on  the  lower  altitude  of  the  bore  site,  and  on  the  permeable 
character  of  the  rocks  below. 

The  territory  of  Queensland  is  in  an  exceptionally  favourable 
position  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions.  The  rainfall  on 
which  most  of  its  artesian  water  depends  is  that  caught  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Dividipg  Bange,  from  which  almost  the  entire 
country  to  the  border  trends  downwards. 

The  cretaceous  formation,  including  the  artesian,  which  consists 
of  coarse  porous  sandstone,  was  laid  down  in  shallow  seas  in  a 
geological  period  ages  ago.  It  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition 
and  disintegration  of  what  were  formerly  as  high  mountains  as 
in  all  probability  are  any  now  on  the  earth.  The  sun's  heat  and 
floods  did  the  work.  The  extent  and  active  power  of  those  floods 
are,  I  believe,  almost  inconceivable  to  us  at  the  present  day.  The 
seas  which  received  the  dibris  were  tranquil  and  quiescent,  and  the 
estimated  thickness,  of  thousands  of  feet,  of  the  formation  consist- 
ing of  chalk,  limestones,  artesia^i  and  other  sandstone  rocks,  shows 
the  enormous  length  of  time  which  must  have  elapsed  in  the 
deposit.  Geological  changes  succeeded ;  upheavals  and  depressions 
of  the  earth's  QurfEU^  took  place  until  tbe  formation  f^asimied  the 
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contours  and  other  conditions  of  to-day.  From  a  dead  level  they 
have  assumed  mostly  an  undulating  curvilinear  form  from  their 
outcrop  to  their  termination.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
with  the  approximately  level  character  of  the  great  plains,  the 
depths  of  the  bores  vary  from  800  to  over  6,000  feet.  In  Queens- 
land the  water-bearing  sandstones  have  been  proved  to  over  700 
feet  in  thickness.  They  lie,  as  before  stated,  under  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  area  of  the  State.  The  incrop,  or  intake  areas, 
have  a  combined  length  of  over  1,000  miles,  with  a  minimum  width 
of  5  miles,  and  one  continuous  outcrop  in  the  northern  part  has 
a  length  of  280  miles,  with  a  maximum  width  of  90  miles.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  also  that  Queensland  alone  of  the  Australian  States 
has  an  area  of  668,000  square  miles,  equal  to  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  and  five-and-a-half  times  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  will 
be  easier,  but  scarcely  possible,  to  conceive  the  enormous  volume 
of  water  which  lies  stored  below  the  surface  at  disposal,  and  only 
awaiting  the  skill  and  energy  of  man  to  call  it  forth.  The  heavy 
rains  falling  regularly  during  the  wet  season,  averaging  twenty-three 
inches  per  annum,  are  intercepted  by  the  outcropping  porous 
sandstone  ;  the  water,  as  before  observed,  forces  its  way  by  gravita- 
tion through  the  minute  interstices  of  the  rock,  and  is  ready  to 
burst  forth  through  any  vent  which  will  relieve  its  pressure. 

At  the  initiation  of  the  movement  in  Australia  for  artesian  water, 
one  of  the  pessimistic  arguments  against  the  adoption  of  this 
auxiliary  supply  was  that  there  was  no  melted  snow  from  snow- 
clad  mountains,  as  in  America,  to  supply  the  outcrop  of  the  water- 
bearing rocks,  and  that  the  artesian  supplies  would  therefore  be 
limited  in  quantity.  The  facts  since  ascertained  are,  that  the 
overflow  from  the  artesian  bores  in  Queensland  alone  are  very  much 
greater  than  in  a  similar  area  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
not  excepting  the  famed  artesian  basin  of  Dakota,  and,  moreover, 
the  artesian  rocks  exist  under  a  much  greater  area  of  country  than 
similar  rocks  do  in  America.  Whilst  making  reference  to  Dakota 
and  its  famed  artesian  basin,  I  should  like  to  relate  the  following 
incident  which  came  under  my  personal  knowledge : — In  the  early 
times  in  Dakota,  where  the  land  was  rich,  promising,  but  parched, 
an  old  man  and  his  son  had  taken  up  some  land.  They  had  made 
a  "clearance,"  built  a  good  log  hut,  with  barn,  sheds,  &c.,  fenced 
homestead  and  yard,  and  had  n|^de,  in  fact,  with  one  exception, 
everything  snug,  safe,  and  complete.  The  exception  was  in  not 
having  provided  a  water  supply,  the  periodical  need  of  which,  due 
to  little  rainfall  and  dry  creeks,  was  felt  to  be  very  great.    Borings 
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had  been  made  in  the  district  to  hard  rock  without  finding  water, 
and  there  stopped.  This  state  of  things  was  unsatis&ctory  to  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  old  man,  so  after  harvest,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  he  took  a  journey  to  the  nearest  blacksmith,  invested 
in  a  ^'jumper  rig"  made  after  his  own  heart,  including  a  ^* jumper 
chisel "  and  ^*  sand  pump,"  and  went  back  to  his  clearing,  enlisted 
his  son's  help,  put  up  a  pine-pole  derrick  and  wooden  pulley  and 
spring-pole,  slung  his  tool  on  a  rope,  and  went  to  work.  The  son's 
dubiousness  when,  after  they  had  worked  away  at  drilling  month 
after  month  through  the  dreary  winter  without  finding  water,  found 
no  response  from  tiie  dogged  spirit  of  the  old  man. 

Deserted  by  his  partner,  he  pounded  away  at  the  rock  unaided 
and  alcme  for  more  weary  weeks,  a  devotee,  almost  a  martyr,  to  his 
self-imposed  task,  until  at  last,  late  one  evening,  a  sudden,  very 
sudden  roar,  an  unearthly  roar,  a  rumbling,  a  rushing  of  water 
was  heard  from  below,  then  up  came  the  "  chisel-bar,"  down  went 
the  derrick,  away  jumped  the  old  man  amidst  the  devastating  fury 
of  a  solid  column  of  good  clear  water  rising  to  the  uncontrollable 
height  of  forty  feet,  flooding  everything  in  the  vicinity  of  its  un- 
expected presence,  rushing  in  its  headlong  course  through  home- 
stead, yard,  and  barn,  engineering  channels  for  its  own  particular 
use,  rendering  things  moist  all  round,  and  it  has  been  running 
around  ever  since.  I  may  add  that  the  joke  in  the  district  was  that 
the  old  man  had  *^  turned  the  water  on  but  couldn't  turn  it  off.' 
He  was  not  satisfied  without  it,  anyway. 

According  to  the  last  Government  Beport,  the  total  number  of 
bores  in  Queensland,  including  sub -artesian  or  non-flowing  wells, 
is  889.  Of  these,  six  per  cent,  only  were  made  by  the  Government. 
The  total  aggregate  number  of  feet  bored  was  976,711  feet,  equal 
to  nearly  185  miles.  There  were  59  bores  over  3,000  feet  deep, 
ranging  from  8,005  feet  to  the  deepest,  Bimerah,  of  5,045  feet ; 
some  of  the  bores  of  less  depth  being  4,860  feet,  4,488  feet,  4,888 
feet,  4,810  feet,  4,220  feet,  4,010  feet,  4,000  feet,  and  so  on.  There 
were  sixty  flows  of  over  1,500,000  gallons  per  day,  ranging  accord- 
ing to  official  measurements  as  high  as,  at  Cunnamulla,  4,500,000 
gallons,  and  at  Coongoola  to  6,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  con- 
tinuous yield  from  515  flowing  bores  was  totalled  at  821,658,629 
gallons  per  day.  The  estimated  daily  requirements  of  Brisbane,  the 
capital  city,  with  a  population  supplied  with  water,  is  4,898,000 
gallons,  so  that  some  of  the  bores  in  the  interior  discharging 
through  a  six-inch  pipe  would  meet  this  demand,  and  two-thirds 
pf  the  total  outflow  would  supply  the  daily  needs  of  London  itself. 
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The  bore  water  has,  in  some  cases,  cut  its  way  for  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  filling  creeks,  lagoons,  and  low-lying  places  all  over 
the  district.  During  droughts,  the  direction  of  the  water  may  be 
seen  for  miles— a  serpentine  grass-clad  course  with  sheep  and 
cattle  drinking  and  feeding  at  will,  forming  a  subject  worthy  of  the 
skill  in  painting  of  a  Eoyal  Academician.  Many  inland  towns  are 
supplied  by  reticulation,  by  the  water  under  its  natural  high 
pressure,  which,  at  the  Thargomindah  bore,  is  280  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch.  Dynamos  are  also  being  worked  for  electric  lighting 
the  towns.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  a  few  of  the  bores 
is  high.  At  Dagworth  it  gives  196  degrees  Fahr.,  nearly  boiling 
point,  affording  ample  evidence  of  the  molten  state  of  parts  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  The  greatest  depth  attained  in  Australia  by 
boring  is  that  of  an  artesian  well  in  Queensland — Bimerah — given 
above,  of  5,046  feet,  nearly  a  mile.  Allowing  an  increase  in  tem- 
perature of  one  degree  for  every  55  feet  in  depth,  196  degrees  gives 
a  depth  of  10,780  feet  as  the  source  of  the  flow. 

Irrigation  by  the  bore  water  is  progressing  favourably.  The 
distribution  and  areas  of  crops  irrigated  is  as  follows  :  Grass  lands, 
8,000  acres ;  sugar  and  other  tropical  and  semi-tropical  products, 
1,839  acres  ;  total,  9,889  acres.  Very  successful  work  in  irrigation  by 
bore  water  has  also  been  recently  accomplished  in  New  South 
Wales;  notably  at  the  Moree  and  Native  Dog  bores,  where  large 
areas  of  country  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  and  have 
produced  cereals  and  vegetables  that  have  proved  a  revelation  to 
agriculturists.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  analyses  have  been 
made  of  most  it  by  the  Government  analyst.  They  show  a  differ- 
ence in  the  chemical  constituents,  dependent,  of  course,  upon 
the  difference  in  the  strata  through  which  the  water  passes.  Some 
is  good  all-round  potable  water  for  man  and  beast,  for  wool-wash- 
ing, and  for  irrigation ;  other  for  stock  and  irrigation  ;  but  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  the  water  is  as  a  rule  of  good  quality  and  high 
value,  the  best  proof  of  which  is  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  that 
mostly  by  private  capital  quite  apart  from  Government  assistance, 
supervision,  or  control,  and  over  an  extent  of  territory  covering 
nearly  1,000  miles  from  the  New  South  Wales  border  Southern 
Queensland,  through  Central  Queensland  to  the  northern  part — the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

The  assertion  that  the  underground  water  supply  of  Queensland 
will  be  of  infinitely  greater  value  to  the  country  than  all  the  gold 
mines  that  have'yet  been  discovered  may  startle  many  who  have 
pot  yet  studied  the  subject.    Yet  such  is  an  indubitable  fact.    Th^ 
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discovery  of  artesian  water  has  already  saved  stock  to  the  value  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and  when  the  immense  water- 
bearing areas  hitherto  subject  to  drought  have  been  further  tapped 
by  boring,  the  saving  in  future  years  will  amount  to  millions  more, 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as  facilitating  pastoral  pursuits,  will 
make  agriculture  profitable  in  districts  where  scantiness  of  rainfall 
renders  it  too  precarious  to  be  thought  of. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  subject  to  which  I  can  only  now 
briefly  allude,  such  as  ocean  discharge,  permanence  of  supplies, 
and  evaporation.     These  matters  have  been  freely  discussed  for  a 
number  of  years  in  scientific  circles  in  Australia.    My  own  views 
upon  them,  expressed  repeatedly  for  a  long  time,  are  that  the 
artesian  water-bearing  rocks  absorb  an  enormous  quantity  of  water ; 
that  evaporation  of  the  rainfall  at  their  source  of  supply,  carefully 
tested  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  myself,  is  comparatively 
not  worth  consideration ;  that  the  rocks  consist  of  a  series  of  basin- 
shaped  undulations,  and  that  they  exist,  in  all  probability,  mostly 
in  a  continuous  series  from  the  outcrop,  or  highest  intake  levels, 
of  the  formation ;  and  that  the  surplus  water  finally  discharges 
itself  by  gravitation  into  the  bed  of  the  ocean  unseen  and  unre- 
corded.   Did  these  outlets  not  exist,  the  water-bearing  rocks,  being 
fully  charged,  would  admit  of  no  more  water,  and  the  result  would 
be  in  all  probability  a  system  of  surface  rivers  which  do  not  now 
exist  and  a  flooded  state  of  the  country  at  the  intake  areas  and 
below,  of  the  extent  of  which  one  can  scarcely  form  a  conception. 
If  we  bear  in  mind  the  great  extent  of  the  intake  areas  and  feeders 
as  reported  by  Dr.  Jack  and  given  above,  the  great  thickness*  of 
the  water-bearing  rocks,  that  they  exist  under  an  enormous  extent 
of  country  as  described,  and  that  so  long  as  the  rain  falls,  and  a 
large  amount  does  fall  annually — during  the  wet  season — they  will 
be  replenished,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  volume  of  accumulated 
water  is  so  enormous  that  the  comparatively  small  draught  upon  it, 
even  by  thousands  of  bores,  would  really  amount  to  a  mere  bagatelle. 
To  recapitulate  and  conclude.    It  is  seen  that,  as  regards  rainfall, 
Australia    is    similarly    conditioned   to  other    semi-tropical    and 
tropical  countries ;   that,   as  regards  irrigation  from  rivers,  the 
Darling-Murray  system — which  never  runs  dry — affords  the  best 
promise  of  future  success  ;  that  the  other  rivers,  and  the  creeks  of 
the  great  plains  of  the  interior,  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  irriga- 
tion, unless  at  a  cost  for  conservation  reservoirs  which  will  be,  in  all 
probability,  prohibitive  for  a  long  time  to  come  ;  that,  as  regards 
subterranean  supplies,  the  official  figures  given  above  show  the 
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great  present  outflow,  the  bulk  of  which  has  been  irnnning  con- 
tinuously for  years — in  one  State  alone ;  and  when  the  enormous 
quantity  of  water  stored  up  in  the  ground  at  disposal  is  considered, 
and  that  that  water  is  being  tapped  at  a  comparatively  low  cost  for 
its  value,  and  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  self- discharging  quantities 
at  any  point  required  within  the  artesian  areas,  thus  obviating 
expensive  pumping  from  rivers  or  reservoirs  and  long-distance 
channelling,  it  is,  I  think  it  fair  to  claim,  that  AustraHa  cannot  be 
deemed,  in  the  words  of  its  severest  critics,  a  drought-stricken  land. 
In  the  near  future,  when  a  much  larger  flow  is  obtained  from 
artesian  sources,  the  effects  of  droughts  will  be  further  neutralised, 
and  the  terror  of  them  will  be  only  a  memory  of  the  past. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  R.  Logan  Jack,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.  (formerly  Government 
Geologist  of  Queensland),  observed  that  the  subject  of  the  paper  was 
one  that  must  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  all  civilised  people, 
sooner  or  later.  In  Australia  the  position  of  things  had  not  yet, 
of  course,  become  so  acute  as  in  this  country,  the  populations  being 
more  widely  scattered,  the  centres  of  population  not  so  dense, 
and  the  distances  from  each  centre  to  the  possible  elevated  source 
of  supply  generally  much  greater ;  moreover,  the  elevated  sources 
of  supply  were  not  so  numerous  or  so  copious  as  could  be  desiredi 
Confining  himself  chiefly  to  the  question  of  artesian  water,  Dr.  Jack 
said  that  for  many  years  people  suffering  from  drought  in  Queens« 
land  and  other  parts  had  predicted  such  a  supply,  or  at  least  had 
longed  for  it.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  wish  was  merely  father 
to  the  thought.  The  discovery  of  artesian  water  in  the  west 
was  predicted  on  the  ground  that  hot  -springs  broke  out  occasionally 
in  that  region.  It  was  not  quite  a  logical  assumption,  but  there 
were  other  grounds  on  which  the  anticipation  might  be  based  with 
more  confidence.  After  a  drought  in  the  early  eighties  a  great  cry 
arose,  Mr.  Cox  (among  others)  making  his  voice  heard  and  con- 
tinually pressing  the  subject  on  the  notice  of  the  people.  In  1885 
another  great  drought  came — worse  than  all  that  had  been  ex- 
perienced up  to  tbat  time,  though  on  the  whole  not  so  bad  as  the  re- 
cent one.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Henderson,  the  hydraulic  engineer, 
was  sent  to  report  on  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  western  interior,  whether  by  boring  or  otherwise.  Dr.  Jack 
being  instructed  to  accompany  him.  The  evidence  was  such  as  to 
confirm  the  conclusions  in  the  speaker's  earlier  journey  further 
north,  and  as  the  result  of  the  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Henderson  and 
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himself,  boring  was  commenced  by  the  Government  without  delay, 
and  afterwards  by  private  parties,  with  the  magnificent  results  Mr.  Coi 
had  stated.  Mr.  Cox  had  alluded  to  the  fact  that  in  Austraha  they 
could  not  count  upon  a  supply  such  as  was  obtained  in  the  northern 
part  of  Europe  from  the  chalk.  But  they  could  do  very  well  with- 
out it.  They  had  a  supply  which  was  bound  to  be,  if  it  was  not 
now,  of  much  greater  importance,  coming  if  not  from  chalk  at 
least  from  strata  of  practically  the  same  geological  age  and  better 
fitted  for  the  underground  transport  of  water.  These  were  the  beds 
that  underlay  the  whole  of  this  western  area,  and  carried  the  water 
from  its  gathering  ground  in  the  comparatively  high  lands  on  the 
eastern  coast  till  its  escape,  as  he  believed,  partly  in  the  Oulf  of 
Carpentaria  and  partly  in  the  Great  Australian  Bight.  In  his 
opinion  no  account  of  artesian  water  in  Australia  would  be  com- 
plete without  careful  recognition  of  Mr.  Henderson's  work.  Not 
only  was  he  responsible  for  the  initial  Government  borings,  but  he 
partly  supervised  and  always  advised  on  the  private  borings,  which 
had  since  been  so  numerous,  and  he  kept  records  and  made 
measurements  from  which  he  had  latterly  produced  maps  of  the 
greatest  importance,  showing  that  from  the  recorded  pressure  of  each 
bore,  the  height  above  the  sea  to  which  the  water  would  rise  in  a 
pipe  was  calculated,  and  bores  of  equal  potentiaHty  were  connected 
by  contour  lines.  From  these  data,  which  will  become  more  and 
more  reliable  as  bores  are  multiplied,  any  intending  borer  who  had 
first  ascertained  the  altitude  of  his  site  could  judge  whether  or  not 
his  expenditure  would  be  justified.  For  example,  if  the  site  lies 
between  the  600  and  700  feet  lines,  a  flow  of  water  may  be  expected 
if  the  site  is  550  feet  above  the  sea,  whereas  the  water  will  not  rise 
to  the  surface  if  the  site  is  750  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr.  Walter 
Cameron,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  had  also  issued  a  map  in  which 
he  gave  another  series  of  important  facts.  Mr.  Cameron  treated 
the  bores  as  so  many  soundings  showing  the  height  above  or 
depth  below  the  sea-level  of  the  water-bearing  strata,  and  connected 
those  of  equal  altitude  by  contour  lines.  The  map  showed  that  the 
water-bearing  beds  come  to  so  near  the  surface  along  a  line  drawn 
across  the  site  of  the  old  Cretaceous  sea  from  Cloncurry  to  the 
Woolgar,  and  deeper  towards  Cloncurry  in  the  north-west,  and 
Winton  in  the  south-west.  In  the  latter  direction  the  beds  had 
attained  a  depth  of  8,000  feet  below  the  sea-level.  He  wished 
to  thank  Mr.  Cox  for  the  very  interesting  manner  in  which  he 
had  placed  the  subject  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  B.  Chbistison  stated  that  he  had  had  practical  experience 
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of  this  matter  in  Queensland  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  directed  public  attention  to  the  probability  of  permanent 
water  being  obtained  from  nature's  reservoir  underneath  the  earth's 
surface.  Beference  had  been  made  to  the  great  value  of  artesian 
water  for  irrigation  purposes.  From  his  experience  of  the  tropical 
regions  in  the  interior  of  Queensland,  no  hope  could  be  held  out  of 
irrigation  being  employed  to  advantage.  The  soil  was  rich  and 
would  grow  anything,  but  a  night's  growth  would  wither  away 
under  a  noon  sun  and  the  dry  atmosphere,  though  indigenous 
grasses  might  be  improved  by  irrigation  on  a  very  small  area. 
Irrigation  in  fact  would  not  pay.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  much  of  the  artesian  water  was  drawn  from  land  other  than 
the  Australian  continent.  He  looked  to  New  Guinea  and  Java,  with 
their  high  altitudes,  to  replenish  the  underground  reservoirs  in 
Australia.  It  was  an  interesting  fact — he  was  spealdng  merely  as 
a  layman — that  whenever  artesian  water  flowed  over  the  surface  in 
Queensland,  bulrushes  sprang  up  that  had  not  been  there  before. 
Similar  rushes  were  common  in  Java  and  New  Guinea,  and  his 
theory  was  that  the  seed  was  carried  in  the  water  from  these  lands 
of  greater  altitudes. 

Sir  Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Queensland), 
agreed  with  the  previous  speakers  as  to  the  great  importance  of 
this  subject.  They  had  hoped  their  difficulties  were  to  a  large 
extent  removed,  but  unfortunately  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
years  showed  that  those  hopes  had  not  been  realised,  and  he 
trusted  this  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  discussion  by  which 
Australia  might  be  helped  to  learn  how  the  water  supply  could  be 
conserved  in  a  manner  that  would  be  useful.  Although  they  had 
recently  passed  through  a  most  severe  drought,  he  was  glad  to  say 
he  had  news  by  this  mail  that  a  most  abundant  season  had  taken 
place  on  the  Darling  Downs,  compensating  to  some  extent  for  the 
losses  that  had  been  sustained.  The  expert  opinion  they  had 
heard  showed  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  It  did  not 
so  much  matter  whence  that  supply  came.  The  question  was  how 
they  were  to  make  use  of  the  surface  and  the  artesian  supplies  to 
the  best  advantage.  He  had  seen  a  dog  walk  across  a  river-bed 
without  wetting  its  feet,  and  the  next  morning  that  river  would  be 
ten  miles  wide.  If  the  water  could  be  conserved  the  grass  on  the 
western  plains  of  Queensland  might  be  cut  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
supposiog  that  would  pay.  He  hoped,  as  he  had  said,  the  discussion 
would  be  carried  still  further,  and  lead  to  still  more  useful  results. 

Mr»  A.   Sedgwick   Woolley,  as  a  South  African   Colonist, 
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welcom^  the  paper,  because  anytbing  that  assisted  the  sister 
Colony  in  this  matter  might  be  of  service  to  8outh  Africa  also. 
In  South  Africa  they  had  underground  rivers — one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mafeking  and  another  not  far  from  Johannesburg. 
They  had  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  artesian  supplies,  but 
he  thought  they  had  not  penetrated  deep  enough.  It  might  be 
well  worth  the  while  of  the  Government  to  try  deep  borings,  and 
ascertain  whether  artesian  supplies  did  not  exist  as  in  Australia. 
He  thought  the  Paper  had  afforded  some  valuable  hints. 

The  Chaiuman  (Sir  James  F.  Garuick,  K.C.M.G.J  thought  the 
discussion  had  been  a  useful  one.  It  was  clear  there  was  an 
abundant  supply  of  artesian  water ;  the  difficulty  was  to  apply  it. 
This  water  had,  he  believed,  saved  some  of  the  stock,  but  they 
wanted  not  only  to  water  but  to  feed  the  stock,  for  even  where 
artesian  water  had  been  discovered  the  stock  had  perished.  The 
Government,  although  tolerably  active,  had  not  been  extremely  so, 
a  good  deal  having  been  left  to  private  enterprise.  It  was  a  serious 
undertaking,  no  doubt,  but  one  could  see  from  the  number  of  bores 
to  which  Dr.  Jack  referred  how  much  private  enterprise  had  entered 
into  the  matter.  It  might  be,  as  the  bores  were  increased  and  the 
water  tapped,  apart  from  the  question  of  distribution,  that  sheep 
and  cattle  might  not  perish  as  they  did  in  countries  where  no  artesian 
water  had  been  found ;  but,  as  he  had  said,  the  question  was  how  to 
apply  the  vast  stores  of  water  that  were  undoubtedly  possessed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  had  been  experienced  in  certain  districts.  They  had  not 
heard  what  was  the  cost  of  artesian  wells,  or  whether  the  cost 
was  lower  than  a  system  of  canals.  They  were  told  the  latter  were 
at  present  impracticable,  and  probably  they  were  impracticable 
financially  until  the  country  was  more  thoroughly  settled  and  there 
was  more  capital.  They  would  not  really  have  a  very  close  settle- 
ment in  the  sense  they  were  hoping  in  Australia  until  they  had 
managed,  in  a  reasonable  and  not  too  expensive  a  manner,  to  apply 
that  storage  of  water  which  geologists  and  engineers  had  ascertained 
to  be  there.    He  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  lecturer. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Paul,  Mr.  Cox  said  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  anything  in  the  theory  that  the  supply  and  pressure  of  the 
artesian  water  were  regulated  by  the  phases  of  the  moon.  He 
thanked  the  meeting  for  the  kind  way  in  which  they  had  received 
his  Paper,  and  concluded  by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  meeting  then  terminated; 
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BECOND  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  December  10, 
1901,  when  Mr.  Howard  Angus  Kennedy  read  a  Paper  on  "  The 
French  Canadians." 

Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  86  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.  8  Resident,  28  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

John  E.  Burbankj  Thomas  E.  Fuller  {Agent-General  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope),  Henry  B.  W.  Oreig,  Legh  R.  H,  Marshall,  Thomas  J,  Milner,  Sir 
Walter  Murton,  C.B.,  John  J,  Oakeshott,  Cecil  Qtiennell. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Arthur  B.  Adams  (Straits  Settlements),  W.  Harvey  Armstrong  {New  South 
Wales),  William  J.  O.  Bailey  {British  North  Borneo),  J.  C.  Barnes  {New  South 
Wales),  Edgar  V.  Bensusan,M.AJ.M.E.  (Gold  Coast  Colowy),  J,  H.  Bradshaw 
{Gold  Coast  Colony),  Wallace  Broad  {Gold  Coast  Colony),  Lancelot  Brodrick 
{Orange  River  Colony),  Alister  T.  R.  Clarke  {British  North  Borneo),  David 
C.  De  Waal,  M.L.A.  {Cape  Colony),  John  Duncan  {New  Zealand),  Harris  L. 
Gomes  {British  North  Borneo),  Harry  D.  Griffiths,  A,R.S,M.,  MJM,E, 
{Rhodesia),  Lieut. -Colonel  Jam£s  Hayes-Sadler  {H.B.M.  Commissioner, 
Uganda),  Lieut. -Colonel  Frederick  G.  Hughes,  D.A.A.G.  {Victoria),  Duncan 
Hutcheon  {Priticipal  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Cape  Colony),  Wm.  E.  Inksetter, 
M.D.  {Costa  Rica),  Francis  M.  Isemonger  {British  North  Borneo),  Charles  F, 
Kayser  {Cape  Colony),  Leonard  Lovegrove  {British  North  Borneo),  H.  S. 
Meilandt  (Rhodesia),  Edward  H,  Miller  (Rhodesia),  Charles  M,  Parry 
(Rhodesia),  Cecil  T.  Reaney  (Sierra  Leone),  Edward  J,  Scott  (Southern 
Nigeria),  Captain  Gv^taf  von  Zweighergk  (Transvaal),  Frank  Watkins 
(Transvaal),  Cecil  H.  Weir  (Sierra  Leone), 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &C.J  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibmak  :  It  is,  I  am  sure,  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  to 
all  of  us  that  to-night  we  are  not  to  be  presided  over  by  our  excellent 
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Vice-President,  Lord  Strathcona.  He  is,  as  you  doubtless  know, 
unwell— in  fact,  so  unwell  that  he  is  unable  to  leave  his  room* 
Lord  Strathcona  writes  to  our  Secretary  : — 

«  Dec.  9,  1901. 

"Dear  Mr.  O'Halloran, — It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  am 
compelled  to  inform  you  that  I  cannot  possibly  take  the  chair  at 
the  Meeting  to-morrow  night. 

"  I  had  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  doing  so,  because  I  felt 
that  the  occasion  would  be  an  interesting  one,  and  that  the  Paper 
and  the  discussion  could  not  fail  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
position  occupied  by  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty  in  Canada,  whose 
ancestral  language  is  French,  and  the  important  part  they  have 
taken,  and  are  still  taking,  in  the  development  of  the  Dominion. 

"  As  you  know,  however,  I  am  confined  to  my  room,  and,  indeed, 
have  not  been  out  of  it  since  I  arrived  from  Canada  nearly  i^ree 
weeks  ago.  The  attack  of  influenza  from  which  I  have  been 
suffering,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  ear,  are  now  passing  away^ 
I  am  glad  to  say,  and  the  doctors  assure  me  that  I  am  making 
satisfactory  progress  towards  recovery. 

"  In  these  circumstances,  I  am  hopeful  that  I  shall  be  about 
again  before  long.  In  the  meantime,  please  make  my  excuses  to 
the  Meeting,  and  I  can  only  trust  that  the  fact  of  my  being  com- 
pelled to  give  up  my  engagement  has  not  caused  any  incon* 
venience. 

**  With  my  best  wishes  to  the  Council,  and  for  a  very  sucoessfal 
gathering,  which  is  sure  to  be  the  case, 

"  Believe  me.  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Stbathcona. 

*'  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  Esq.,  C.M.G." 

I  have  to  announce  to  you,  also  with  much  regret,  that  Mr.  Dobell, 
Member  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  E.C., 
Solicitor-General  of  Canada,  are  also  unable  to  be  with  us.  It 
would  not  be  right,  at  a  meeting  called  to  discuss  a  subject  con* 
nected'  with  Canada,  to  pass  without  reference  the  deplorable 
accident  thab  has  resulted  in  the  death  of  Miss  Blair  and  of 
Mr.  Harper.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  of 
those  in  this  country  who  take  any  interest  in  and  have  any  know- 
ledge of  Canada  will  go  out  towards  those  who  have  suffered  this 
dreadful  loss. 

Mr.  Kennedy — whom  I  now  introduce  to  you — has  been  many 
years  in  Canada,  and  has  made  a  speciSil  study  of  that  portion  of 
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French-Canadian  life  which  is  portrayed  in  his  Paper.  It  concemB 
that  portion  of  the  Canadian  race  which  is  to  be  found  chiefly 
among  the  peasant  class.  We  have  had  many  Papers  read  at  this 
Institute  on  Canada,  but  none  on  this  particular  phase  of  the 
subject.  Anything  connected  with  Canada  is  of  interest  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  are  well  aware  of  the  great  sacrifices 
Canada  has  made  in  the  struggle  in  South  Africa  —sacrifices  she  is 
continuing  to  make  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  Empire. 
Mr.  Howard  Angus  Kennedy  then  read  his  Paper  on 

THE   FRENCH  CANADIANS. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  there  are  Frenchmen  in  Canada. 
We  know  it,  as  we  know  that  there  are  mountains  in  the  moon  and 
spots  on  the  sun — remote  facts  which  our  minds  accept  as  true, 
but  which  fail  to  kindle  any  emotion  in  our  hearts.  The  existence 
of  a  French  Canadian  race  is  a  fact  of  which  we  have  grasped  neither 
the  dimensions  nor  the  significance.  These  people  are  not  close 
enough  to  us,  in  place  or  in  race,  to  arouse  in  us  that  interest 
which  we  feel  for  the  English-speaking  Colonists  who  have  gone 
out  from  our  own  homes ;  they  are  not  far  enough  from  us,  they 
are  not  sufiiciently  unlike  us,  to  excite  the  curiosity  which  we  feel 
in  savage  Africans  or  picturesque  Orientals ;  they  do  not  annoy  us, 
land  therefore  do  not  demand  that  pained  attention  with  which  we 
are  compelled  to  follow  the  proceedings  of  our  fellow-Europeans  on 
the  Continent.  Yet  they  are  members  of  our  national  family ; 
they  are  very  picturesque,  compared  to  ourselves  ;  and  their  future 
development  will  have,  as  their  past  career  has  had,  a  very  im- 
portant influence  on  the  history  of  the  British  Empire.  They  are 
worth  knowing,  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  because  they  form 
by  far  the  largest  nationality,  outside  our  own  English-speaking 
race,  which  shares  with  us  the  rights  and  duties  of  free  British 
"citizenship. 

The  French  Canadians  vastly  outnumber  even  that  Franco-Dutch 
race  which  has  kept  us  so  inconveniently  busy  for  a  couple  of  years 
-past  in  South  Africa.  The  little  handful  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
French  farmers  and  f nr-hunters,  whom  we  found  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence Valley  when  Canada  came  into  the  British  Empire  140 
years  ago,  have  multiplied  till  now  there  are  two  millions  of  them, 
or  more.  They  have  filled  up  the  great  plain  through  which  the 
broad   St.  Lawrence  flows;  they  have  spread  northwards  to  the 
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Lanrentian  Moutitaind  and  beyond,  carving  parish  after  parish  out 
of  a  wilderness  which  a  few  years  ago  was  reckoned  unfit  f ot 
human  habitation ;  they  have  spread  southwards,  filling  up  county 
after  county  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  at  one  time  a  purely  English 
section  of  the  Province  of  Quebec;  they  have  spread  westward, 
practically  annexing  several  English  or  Scottish  counties  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario ;  they  have  even  overflowed  into  the  United 
States,  taking  possession  of  farms  which  the  New  Englanders  have 
abandoned,  and  flocking  by  thousands  into  the  boot  and  shoe  or 
cotton  factories  of  the  Massachusetts  towns* 

They  have  achieved  this  phenomenal  increase  by  their  own  sheer 
natural  growing  power,  not,  as  we  have  built  up  strong  English 
communities  in  the  West,  by  a  constant  stream  of  reinforcements 
from  home.  The  people  of  France,  as  we  know,  do  not  emigrate. 
They  are  not  unwilling  to  possess  Colonies,  but  they  draw  the  line 
at  providing  them  with  Colonists.  They  dreamt  magnificently  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  of  creating  a  French  Colonial  Empire 
in  America,  and,  not  content  with  Canada,  they  set  up  a  row  of  forts 
in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  to  bar  the  Great  West  against 
the  British  Colonists  on  the  Atlantic  coast*  But  the  human  tide 
swept  away  an  artificial  military  barrier  which  had  no  population 
behind  it 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  French  Canadians  represent 
a  stream  of  French  emigration  which  once  flowed  freely  and  has 
since  ceased.  Emigrants,  as  we  understand  the  word,  cannot  have 
been  very  numerous  at  any  time.  Some  of  the  original  Canadians 
were  aristocrats,  who  were  induced  to  transfer  their  courtly  manners 
and  raiment  to  the  wilderness  by  monopolies  of  the  fur  trade, 
and  by  grants  of  large  estates  over  which  they  were  to  exercise 
feudal  authority.  As  one  way  of  providing  these  ^*  seigneurs  "  with 
subjects,  convicts  were  shipped  over  from  the  French  gaols.  Then 
there  were  the  soldiers,  who  were  sent  over-sea  to  fight,  and  settled 
on  the  land  when  fighting  was  done.  There  were  also  shiploads 
of  damsels  sent  out  by  a  paternal  Government  for  the  Colonial 
marriage  market,  and  whom  the  settlers  were  practically  cotapelled 
to  wed.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  majority  of  the  original  Cana- 
dians belonged  to  any  or  all  of  these  classes ;  but|  as  the  whole 
population,  after  150  years  of  natural  increase,  only  numbered 
something  over  50,000,  it  is  plain  that  the  movement  of  ordinary  emi- 
gration from  France  can  at  no  time  have  been  more  than  trifling. 

After  all,  however,  it  matters  little  how  the  French  went  to  Canada 
compared  with  what  they  did  when  they  got  therei    And  their  record 
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deserves  some  attention,  not  only  because  it  is  full  of  romance,  but 
1)ecause  we  cannot  understand  or  appreciate  the  French  Canadians 
of  to-day  without  knowing  something  of  their  past. 

Although  Jacques  Cartier  of  St.  Malo  sailed  up  to  Montreal  and 
took  possession  of  Canada  in  the  French  King's  name  only  forty-^ 
two  years  after  Columbus  had  discovered  the  existence  of  America, 
it  was  not  till  1608  that  Champlain  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first 
French  Colony  at  Quebec.  (A  little  settlement  had  been  formed  on 
the  Acadian  coast  four  or  five  years  earlier.)  Champlain  made  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Algonquin  and  Huron 
Indians,  whom  he  found  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  thus  rendered 
inevitable  that  feud  with  the  Iroquois  (the  bitter  foes  of  the  Hurons) 
which  cost  his  people  so  terrible  a  price  in  massacre  and  torment. 
The  Colony  spent  its  infancy  in  a  reign  of  terror.  The  builders  of 
Montreal,  which  was  founded  in  1642  as  a  simple  missionary 
outpost,  had  to  carry  musket  as  well  as  spade  when  they  ventured 
out  to  till  the  fields  lying  close  to  the  walls ;  and  a  few  years  later, 
in  1660,  when  the  Iroquois  had  well-nigh  exterminated  the  Hurons, 
the  French  Colony  itself  was  in  imminent  danger  of  extinction. 
You  have  read  perhaps  in  Francis  Parkman's  glowing  pages  of 
brave  Adam  Dollard  and  his  sixteen  comrades,  who,  after  making 
their  wills  and  receiving  the  blessing  of  the  Church  on  those  about 
to  die,  paddled  up  the  Ottawa  and  held  the  invading  host  of 
Iroquois  at  bay  for  a  week.  Not  one  of  the  Frenchmen  came  back  ; 
but  they  had  given  the  Iroquois  such  a  taste  of  white  men's 
valour  that  the  defeat  had  all  the  effects  of  a  victory,  and  the  red 
men  slunk  back  to  their  woods.  I  should  Hke  to  speak  also  of 
the  missionary  heroes — men  who  suffered  lingering  and  indescrib- 
able torture  without  flinching  in  their  efforts  to  snatch  the  souls  of 
their  persecutors  from  the  torments  of  Hell.  But  of  these,  also, 
you  may  read  in  Parkman— if  you  have  the  nerve.  I  must  just 
mention  one  hero  of  another  type,  the  explorer  La  Salle,  who  set 
out  from  Lachine  to  find  his  way  (as  the  name  of  the  village  still 
reminds  us)  to  China,  and  who  found  his  way  instead  down  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thereby  adding  for  a  time  the  vast 
territory  known  as  Louisiana  to  the  realms  of  France.  What  a  roll 
of  honour  it  is ! 

Do  not  imagine  that  while  these  men  were  grappling  with  their 
tremendous  tasks  the  common  people  lived  commonplace  and  unad- 
venturous  lives.  The  early  Canadian  lived  in  constant  dread  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  was  always  ready  to  go  off  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
repel  an  Indian  raid  or  to  make  a  counter-raid  into  the  Iroquois 
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ooontry.  The  farmers  in  the  outlying  settlements  never  knew 
when  they  went  to  bed  at  night  bnt  the  house  would  be  burnt  over 
their  heads  before  morning.  This  constant  state  of  war  has  left  its 
mark  upon  the  country  to  the  present  day.  The  habitants  would 
not  live  in  villages,  as  their  governors  tried  to  make  them ;  they 
would  Uve  on  their  farms.  And  yet  isolation  would  be  fatal,  so 
ihey  could  not  (even  if  they  had  wished  to  do  it  for  other  reasons) 
build  their  houses  in  the  middle  of  four-square  farms  such  as  you 
see  to-day  in  the  North- West.  They  solved  the  problem  by  laying 
out  the  country  in  loqg  ribbon-like  farms,  each  having  a  narrow 
frontage  on  a  river,  and  building  their  houses  in  a  string  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  They  were  thus  within  easy  hail  of  each  other, 
as  well  as  close  to  their  only  way  of  communication,  for  the  rivar 
not  only  gave  them  fish  and  water  but  formed  their  high  road, 
traversed  by  canoe  in  suminer,  by  sleigh  and  snow-shoes  in  winter. 
The  Iroquois  peril  is  now  forgotten ;  but  new  farms  are  still  laid  out 
in  the  same  ribbon-pattern,  with  the  houses  strung  along  the  edge 
of  river  or  road.  Some  profess  to  trace  in  the  character  of  the  people, 
at  any  rate  in  their  courteous  manners  and  hospitality,  one  effect  of 
the  old  stormy  days,  when  the  commonalty  used  often  to  take  shelter 
from  the  Iroquois  in  the  strong  stone  house  of  the  seigneur,  and  Uve 
in  close  and  compulsory  association  with  the  aristocracy  of  France. 
The  Indians  were  not  the  only  human  foes  against  wbom  the 
French-Canadians  were  taught  to  fight.  Both  in  the  South-East 
and  in  the  North- West  they  came  into  contact,  and  therefore  collision, 
with  the  English.  Our  sovereigns,  in  virtue  of  the  discovery  of 
Newfoundland  (or  perhaps  Cape  Breton)  by  the  Cabots,  laid  claim 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  tbe  North  American  continent,  and  Port 
Boyal,  the  first  French  settlement  in  Acadia,  was  speedily  destroyed 
by  an  expedition  sent  up  the  coast  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia. 
The  British  forts  set  up  on  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  great  company 
chartered  by  Charles  II.  in  1670  were  in  like  manner  destroyed  more 
than  once  by  French  expeditions.  Even  when  the  French  and 
English  kings  were  nominally  at  peace,  the  French  and  English 
colonists  in  America  were  often  at  war ;  and  both  sides  were  only  too 
ready  to  accept  the  alliance  of  savages.  The  French,  however,  had 
more  intimate  relations  than  the  Enghsh  with  their  Indian  friends. 
This  was  partly  the  result,  the  unintentional  result,  of  the  commercial 
policy  imposed  on  New  France  by  the  French  Court.  The  only  trade 
thought  of  any  consequence  in  the  early  days  of  the  Colony  was  the 
fur  .trade ;  and  that  was  a  strict  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  con- 
cessionnaires  who  happened  to  be  in  favour  at  Court.    The  ordinary 
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settlers  weie  forbidden,  under  most  barbarous  penalties,  to  buy  a 
single  beaver-skin  from  the  Indians.  Yet  the  temptation  was  very 
great,  and  hundreds  of  young  Frenchmen  forsook  their  farms  and 
defied  the  law  under  cover  of  the  forest  which  covered  practically 
the  whole  country.  At  one  time  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  population 
were  roaming  from  camp  to  camp  among  the  Bed  Men,  buying  up  the 
peltries  which  should  have  come  down  to  the  monopolists  at  Quebec, 
and  smuggling  their  illicit  wares  across  the  frontier  to  the  Dutch 
and  English  traders  from  New  York.  It  was  greatly  feared  that 
instead  of  civilising  the  natives  these  coureurs  de  bois  would  them- 
selves be  lost  to  civilisation,  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  pagan 
barbarians  among  whom  they  chose  to  live.  Happily,  this  fear  was 
not  realised  ;  and  the  only  lasting  effect  of  that  curious  episode  is 
an  intermixture  of  blood  which  may  be  noticed  to-day  not  only  in 
the  so-called  Indian  reservations  near  Montreal  and  Quebec  but  in 
the  features  and  complexion  of  many  a  French-Canadian  family. 
While  I  am  on  this  point  of  racial  evolution,  I  may  just  mention, 
what  is  known  perhaps  to  most  of  you,  that  many  of  the  Scottish 
and  Hessian  soldieis  who  fought  on  our  side  during  our  American 
wars  settled  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  married  French  wives. 
To-day  you  will  find  many  a  Fraser,  a  Boss,  a  Maclean,  a 
Schiller,  a  Earl,  who  is  indistinguishable  in  language,  in  religion,  in 
sentiment,  in  all  but  name,  from  the  French-Canadian  race  which 
has  absorbed  them  all. 

Under  the  old  rSgime  the  Canadians  were  treated  practically  as 
serfs.  True,  it  was  not  often  that  a  seigneur  received  powers  of 
life  and  death  over  his  people  ;  but  the  habitant  (as  the- true  settler 
was  called  to  distinguish  him  from  the  hivernant,  who  only  came 
out  in  the  autumn  and  returned  to  France  in  the  spring)  was  com- 
pelled to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  his  lord,  to  bring  all  his 
com  to  be  ground  in  the  seigniorial  mill,  to  pay  a  small  yearly  rent, 
and  to  give  the  seigneur  8  per  cent,  of  the  price  on  any  sale  of  the 
tenant-right.  The  King's  governor  and  intendant  were  much  more 
oppressive  than  the  seigneur.  The  townsfolk  were  at  first  allowed  to 
elect  a  syndic,  who  might  present  petitions  in  their  name ;  but  even 
this  morsel  of  liberty  was  snatched  away  by  the  jealous  authorities. 
"  It  is  most  important,"  one  of  the  intendants  said,  ''not  to  let  the 
people  speak  their  minds."  The  country  folk  dared  not  even  leave 
their  farms  for  a  visit  to  the  town  without  leave,  under  penalty  of 
heavy  fines. 

When  we  took  over  Canada,  therefore,  the  Canadians  had  no  fear 
lest  we  should  deprive  them  of  political  liberty— which  they  had 
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never  possessed.  They  were  afraid  we  should  try  io  rob  them  o£ 
their  national  eusioms,  and  especially  of  their  religion,  and  they 
were  greatly  relieved  to  iind  that  we  let  them  alone.  The  change  of 
flag,  tilie  sabstitution  of  a  British  soldier  for  the  old  French  Go- 
vernor at  Quebec,  made  no  difference  to  the  habitants,  except  a  very 
welcome  change  from  long  years  of  war  to  the  jpax  Britannica. 
The  Colonists,  who  had  been  fighting  side  by  side  with  Montcalm's 
regulars,  went  back  to  their  farms  and  resumed  their  simple  life, 
under  the  benevolent  if  somewhat  too  paternal  rule  of  the  parish 
priest. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria's 
leign,  when  the  French  Canadians  developed  an  appetite  for  self- 
government.  It  was  a  healthy  appetite,  shared  by  the  British 
Canadians  of  Upper  Canada ;  and,  although  the  armed  rebellions 
wlHch  broke  out  in  both  provinces  were  speedily  repressed,  they 
achieved  their  object,  and  the  rebels  were  gratefully  canonized  as 
patriots.  Canada  was  endowed  with  a  neat  and  complete  system 
of  Parliamentary  government,  responsible  Ministers  and  all.  As 
you  know,  the  French  and  English  provinces  found  it  hard  to  pull 
together  in  double  harness,  so  in  1867  the  experiment  of  Legislative 
Union  was  replaced  by  the  Federal  system  as  we  now  see  it.  The 
French  Canadians  engage  in  the  political  game  with  much  zest ; 
but  I  am  afraid  they  hardly  realise  as  yet  the  serious  side  of  what 
they  are  doing.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  habitant  cares  not  as  much 
as  he  ought  for  what  goes  on  in  the  Legislature  controlled  by  his 
race  at  Quebec,  and  still  less  for  what  goes  on  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, where  his  fellow-Frenchmen  are  in  a  minority,  and  where  they 
discass  such  dull  questions  as  Protection  and  Reciprocity.  Then, 
you  may  ask,  what  does  he  care  for  what  goes  on  at  Westminster  ? 
And  I  must  candidly  say  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  probe  his 
mind,  he  cares  next  to  nothing.  I  liave  conversed  with  a  very 
intelligent  and  well-to-do  habitant  who  could  not  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  sovereign  who  had  reigned  over  the  Empire  then  for  sixty  years, 
and  you  wiU  find  many  who  have  not  the  least  idea  why  the  people 
in  Montreal  and  Quebec  keep  holiday  on  July  1  or  May  24.  Every 
now  and  then  we  hear  echoes  of  strong  things  said  about  the  South 
African  war  by  French  Canadian  speakers  and  editors ;  but  then 
there  are  strong  things  said  by  English  speakers  and  editors  on  the 
same  unbalancing  topic.  The  French  Canadians  as  a  whole  have 
been  quite  content  to  leave  such  matters  to  Laurier  and  Salisbury 
and  Chamberlain,  or  anyone  else  who  likes  to  climb  the  distant 
peaks  of  high  Imperial  policy.    Nevertheless,  they  have  seen  their 
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fellow-Colonists  depart  for  England's  war  without  either  a  blush  or  a 
frown.  Indeed,  there  have  been  in  those  Canadian  contingents  men 
belonging  to  the  race  which  has  given  our  United  Empire  many  a 
brave  defender,  from  de  Salaberry  to  Girouard  and  Joly  de  Lotbini^re. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  to-night  of  the  comparatively  sophis- 
ticated French  Canadian  who  dwells  in  citieSi  but  of  the  country- 
man, the  farmer,  or  habitant,  or  the  typical  Cana'ien. 

Jean  Baptiste,  as  this  French  Canadian  variety  of  the  genus  John 
Bull  is  commonly  called,  is  a  really  charming  character.  He  is 
courteous,  hospitable,  and  obliging  to  a  fault,  if  he  is  courteoaaly 
treated  ;  though,  if  you  try  to  drive  past  him  on  the  road  without  a 
"  By  your  leave,  neighbour,"  he  will  see  that  you  don't :  for  he  has 
a  large  fund  of  stubbornness,  and  even  combativeness,  to  draw 
on  in  case  of  need.  I  am  assured,  on  French  Canadian  authority, 
that  he  sometimes  attaches  less  importance  than  he  might  to  rigid 
accuracy  of  statement ;  he  is  more  or  less  a  Celt,  and  therefore  gifted 
with  an  imagination:  but  that  does  not  signify  that  he  is  dis- 
honest. He  may  spend  ten  minutes  trying  to  beat  down  your  price 
if  you  want  to  sell  him  a  handkerchief,  but  he  pays  his  debts  punc- 
tiliously. In  regard  to  what  we  commonly  call  '^  morality,"  he  is 
an  exemplary  character.  In  respect  of  temperance,  he  is  capable 
of  improvement.  If  you  see  a  farm  overgrown  with  thistles,  the 
explanation  as  often  as  not  is  "whisky  blanc."  Yet,  compared 
with  ourselves,  the  French  Canadians  are  a  remarkably  sober  race, 
and  in  more  than  half  the  municipalities  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
the  habitants  refuse  to  allow  a  single  licence  to  be  issued  for  the 
sale  of  liquor.  Jean  Baptiste  is  not  a  pledged  teetotaller,  and  he 
will  take  his  dram  when  offered ;  but  he  does  not  want  his  sons  to 
acquire  the  tavern-frequenting  habit,  in  spite  of  the  temptation  to 
increase  the  municipal  revenue  by  means  of  licence  fees.  Jean 
Baptiste  has  the  gift  of  fluent  speech,  and  he  can  swear  powerfully; 
especially  at  his  horse;  but  his  profanity  is  superficial,  and  at 
bottom  he  is  a  pious  and  charitable  soul.  Physically  he  is  usually 
a  rather  lean,  but  strong  and  wiry  and  well  set-up  man,  of  dark 
complexion  and  of  middle  height.  His  children  are  a  delight  to 
the  eyes.  The  beauty  of  his  womenkind  is  too  often  ruined  by 
wearing  toil. 

The  habitant  has  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  carries  thrift  to 
a  penurious  extreme*  His  objection  to  spending  money  is  not 
unnatural,  when  you  consider  that  until  lately  he  has  had  very 
little  money  to  spend.  He  hates  the  very  idea  of  direct  taxation, 
and  the  only  authorities  that  venture  to  levy  a  rate  upon  his 
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property  confine  their  demands  to  extremely  modest  figures.  The 
coimtry  people  are  condenmed  hy  law  to  elect  a  municipal  council 
every  year.  With  ns,  that  would  inevitably  mean  a  yearly 
mounting  bill  for  rates.  But  in  a  French  Canadian  parish  it  is 
well  understood  that,  whatever  else  the  councillors  do,  they  must 
not  spend  money.  The  real  estate  in  a  certain  parish  of  my  acquaint- 
ance is  assessed  at  ^^100,000.  The  whole  municipal  tax  comes  to 
£26  a  year.  Then  there  is  a  county  council,  composed  of  the 
mayors  of  all  the  municipalities,  who  have  to  keep  a  few  bridges  in 
repair  and  so  forth ;  but  the  rates  which  they  demand  only  come  to 
£40  for  the  whole  county.  But  there  is  also  the  local  school 
board.  This  is  a  great  nuisance,  for  it  draws  on  the  parochial 
purse  to  the  extent  of  something  like  £100  a  year.  Of  that,  the 
school  conunissioners  pay  the  tremendous  salary  of  £20  to  the 
young  woman  who  professes  to  teach.  In  another  parish  they  are 
more  economical,  and  the  poor  girl  has  to  get  on  with  £11.  Of 
course,  she  has  had  no  training  for  her  profession,  and,  almost 
equally  of  course,  the  inspector  reports  the  educational  results  as 
fiU.  I  should  add  that  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  a  large  part 
of  the  instruction,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  is  given  by 
religious  orders ;  and  that  the  standard  of  education  in  the  rate- 
supported  or  rate-starved  schools  is  slowly  but  steadily  rising. 

To  study  the  French  Canadian  race,  to  see  the  typical  habitant, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  visit  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
South  of  the  river  he  comes  more  into  contact  with  the  English  and 
Scottish  farmers,  thereby  acquiring  ideas  which  may  improve  his 
methods  of  cultivation  but  certainly  tend  to  obliterate  some  of  his 
national  peculiarities.  In  many  of  the  northern  parishes,  between 
the  river  and  the  forest  primeval,  you  will  find  not  a  single  indivi- 
dual of  British  descent.  Let  us  leave  the  railway,  then,  at  some 
point  betwe^i  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  embark  with  the  driver  of 
His  Majesty's  mail,  who  has  just  deposited  under  the  seat  of  his 
cart  an  almost  empty  sack  containing  the  day's  postal  communica- 
tions for  a  parish  five  or  six  miles  north.  '*  Marche,  done !  '*  shouts 
the  driver,  and  away  the  lean  horse  trots.  The  country-side 
through  which  we  pass  is  not  over  attractive.  Many  parts  of  the 
Province  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  with  all  the  charm  of  forest  and 
river  and  lake.  You  would  never  think  of  coming  to  this  particular 
district,  however,  if  you  were  more  interested  in  scenery  than  in 
humanity.  The  land  may  be  fertile,  but  it  is  also — and  partly 
for  that  very  reason — very  bare.  Scarce  a  tree  has  been  left  of  the 
great  forest  that  came  down  everywhere  to  the  water^s  edge  when 
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Jacques  Cartier  made  that  first  memorable  voyage  up  the  river  te 
Montreal.  The  fences  are  made  of  rough  split-cedar  logs,  with  a 
few  wild  flowers  straggling  on  either  side.  There  are  no  hedges. 
The  houses  as  a  rule  look  substantial  enough,  with  thick  stone 
walls,  surmounted  by  high-pitched  roofs,  of  tin  or  wooden  shingles, 
which  are  pierced  by  a  row  of  tiny  dormer  windows ;  sometimes  by 
two  rows,  one  above  the  other.  There  is  very  likely  a  little  un: 
covered  platform  in  front,  perhaps  even  a  roofed  verandah.  The 
walls  are  whitewashed,  but  the  woodwork  may  or  may  not  have 
been  painted.  There  are  no  gardens.  Well,  I  have  seen  gardens 
here  and  there,  with  fuchsias  and  geraniums  all  a-bloom,  and 
even  a  croquet-lawn  where  the  convent-bred  daughters  of  some 
well-to-do  notary  or  superannuated  Government  official  disport 
themselves  on  state  occasions.  But  the  ordinary  habitant  makes  no 
attempt  at  such  embellishments.  The  houses  are  rarely  large,  and 
sometimes  very  small — nice  httle  cottages,  we  should  say,  for 
married  couples  '^  without  encumbrance."  But  such  a  couple  is 
rarely  found  among  the  tribe  of  Jean  Baptiste,  who  think-s  he  has 
only  done  his  duty  by  society  moderately  well  if  he  has  a  dozen 
children,  and  often  goes  over  the  score. 

Ascending  a  gentle  incline,  we  leave  the  fertile  alluvial  river- 
side lands  and  come  on  a  strip  of  soil  so  sandy  and  poor  that 
many  a  farmer  has  nailed  up  his  windows  and  gone  to  seek  better 
fortune  in  the  States.  This  sandy  strip  is  really  the  prehistoric 
beach  of  the  river.  It  is  soon  left  behind,  and  we  find  ourselves 
again  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Down  below,  the  principal  crop  was 
hay,  with  grain  as  a  good  second.  Here,  the  order  is  reversed,  and 
the  cereal  harvest  consists  chiefly  of  peas  and  oats,  often  sown  and 
reaped  together,  and  either  separated  by  winnowing  after  being 
threshed,  or  used  and  sold  together  under  the  name  of  gavdriole. 
Potatoes  and  corn  are  grown  in  fairly  large  quantities,  too — Indian 
corn,  that  is,  or  maize ;  you  see  the  ears  ranged  picturesquely  on 
the  roof-ridge  to  dry.  Presently  the  dead  silence  of  the  fields  is 
broken  by  the  whirr  of  machinery,  and  we  come  upon  an  habitant 
threshing  his  gavdriole  by  means  of  a  curious  engine,  the  mr)tive 
power  consisting  of  a  team  of  horses  perpetually  walking  up  a  sort 
of  treadmill.  This  thing  is  called  a  '^  double  wospaur.*'  The  name 
puzzled  me  a  little  till  I  discovered  it  to  be  simply  the  English 
compound  "  horse-power." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  studies,  by  the  way,  to  those  who 
are  curiously  inchned  is  that  of  French-Canadian  philology. 
Some  folk  are  under  the  impression  that  Jean  Baptiste  speaks  a 
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corrupt  kind  of  patois,  and  that  a  man  from  France  cannot  under- 
stand him.  It  is  quite  a  delusion.  There  are  no  such  dialects  in 
Canada  as  there  are  in  France  itself.  All  over  the  southern  half  of 
France,  you  will  hear  the  common  people  speaking  a  patois  which 
a  Parisian  can  scarcely  make  head  or  tail  of.  Jean  Baptiste,  on 
the  other  hand,  speaks  good  old  French,  though  he  occasionally 
runs  his  words  together,  and  sometimes  pronounces  a  final  con- 
sonant which  in  France  would  be  left  mute.  He  speaks,  I  must 
also  say,  with  a  sonorous  accent  which  sounds  very  different 
from  the  lip-talk  of  Paris.  Good  old  French,  I  say  ;  and  he  shows 
no  sign  of  an  intention  to  give  it  up  for  English.  Yet,  as  you 
listen  to  his  chat  you  hear  now  and  then  a  word  that  sounds 
strangely  familiar,  especially  when  he  talks  about  trade  or 
mechanical  industry.  He  will  ask  you  "  quelle  beezneese  "  you 
carry  on.  He  will  tell  you  he  has  sold  his  hay  to  ^'un  gros 
sheepeur."  If  he  is  prosperous  and  enterprising,  he  discards  the 
antiquated  haycart,  a  sort  of  big  basket  on  two  wheels,  and  buys 
(on  the  instalment  plan)  a  highly- coloured  four-wheeled  ^'ouagine." 
In  his  carpentry  operations  he  wields  the  *' spoke-shave,"  the 
"wrench,"  and  the  ''clamp,"  these  tools  having  been  introduced 
to  him  through  English  channels.  If  he  goes  by  rail  he  takes 
a  "  tiquette,"  though  he  is  not  luxurious  enough  to  travel  in  the 
"  slipeur."  Sometimes  he  uses  an  English  word  or  phrase  simply 
because  it  is  shorter  and  more  direct  than  the  French,  like 
'*  revolver  "  for  pistolet  d  r4p^tition,  "  patate  "  lot pomme-de-terre, 
or  ''polisman  "  for  homme  de  police.  When  we  say  that  a  horse 
is  hard  to  beat,  he  says  it  is  ''malais6  k  beater."  That  most 
expressive  Anglicism,  ''all  right,"  he  has  adopted  with  gusto; 
and  he  even  says  "adidouce"  ("how  d'ye  do,  sir?")  instead  of 
comment  vous  portez-vous  ?  The  youngsters  of  Quebec  have  been 
observed  playing  a  game  of  marbles  which  they  call  la  snoque, 
never  dreaming  that  it  is  simply  the  English  game  of  "  the  last 
knock." 

But  we  must  be  getting  on,  for  the  road  is  bad.  A  Canadian 
road  is  not  often  anything  else.  The  chemin  du  roi — as  the  high- 
way is  always  called,  whether  the  king  is  a  queen  or  not — is  not 
maintained  by,  though  it  is  nominally  under  the  supervision  of,  a 
public  authority.  Each  habitant  has  to  keep  in  repair  that  section 
of  road  which  passes  the  front  of  his  farm.  I  have  seen  him,  in 
the  discharge  of  this  obligation,  filling  up  the  worst  holes  with 
tobacco- stalks  or  corn-cobs,  or,  if  he  is  very  enterprising,  pulling 
the  dirt  up  from  the  sides  to  the  middle  with  a  wooden  rake 
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an  operation  which  is  speedily  undone  by  a  heavy  shower.  The 
Provincial  Government  is  trying,  with  some  little  success,  to  persuade 
the  municipalities  to  adopt  road-making  machines ;  but  it  will  be 
long  before  travelling  becomes  tolerable,  except  when  the  snow  is 
on  the  ground.  As  things  are,  if  a  farmer  wants  to  draw  a  heavy 
load  to  market,  he  sends  round  to  the  neighbours  whose  homes  he 
expects  to  pass,  and  they  make  shift  to  patch  up  the  highway  for 
his  use. 

In  this  French  country,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  farming  has  not 
a  very  much  better  reputation  than  the  road-making.  The 
habitants  used  to  burn  their  straw  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  if  a  Scottish 
farmer  settled  among  them  he  could  have  all  the  manure  he  wanted 
for  the  trouble  of  taking  it  away.  But  the  world  moves — even  that 
section  of  the  world  which  lies  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Jean 
Baptiste  is  discovering  that  he  must  put  into  his  land  as  much  as 
he  takes  out  of  it,  or  else  it  will  starve.  Agricultural  education  is 
carried  on  not  only  by  itinerant  Government  lecturers  but,  curiously 
enough,  by  a  number  of  priests,  who  have  been  released  by  their 
bishop  from  spiritual  duties  for  this  object.  In  the  last  few  years, 
moreover,  quite  a  revolution  has  beenj]  brought  about  by  the 
establishment  of  butter  and  cheese  factories  all  over  the  province. 
I  have  seen  a  good  old  French  Canadian  woman  making  butter  by 
stirring  up  the  milk  in  a  pail  with  her  hand ;  and  the  up-and-down 
chum,  which  is  only  a  shade  less  primitive,  is  still  common  among 
the  poorer  inhabitants.  In  the  new  order  [of  things,  the  milk  is 
called  for  regularly  every  morning  and  driven  to  the  factory,  there 
to  be  transformed  by  methods  of ^.  scientific  precision  into  a  good 
uniform  quality  of  butter  or  cheese  for  the  British'jnarket.  The 
money  we  pay  is  divided  proportionately  among  the^contributors  of 
milk.  A  farmer  who  kept  five  or  six  cows  a  few  years  ago  keeps 
twenty  or  thirty  now  ;  the  starved  fields  are  being  fed  and  fertilised 
by  the  resulting  manure ;  and  the  increased  supply  of  spending- 
money  in  the  rural  districts  is  J  having  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
habitant's  manner  of  life,  and  making  his  custom  of^more  and  more 
value  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  Dominion. 

Our  road  now  crosses  a  little  river  by  a  bridge,  which  is  also  a 
tunnel — a  kind  of  tubular  bridge,  built  of  wood,  and  representing  a 
lavish  waste  both  of  timber  and  of  toil.  Scientists  trace  the 
development  of  mankind  from  a  Stone  Age  to  an  Iron  Age ;  but  in 
Canada  a  Wooden  Age  came  between,  and  the  French  Canadians  are 
scarcely  out  of  it  yet.  Here  and  there  on  some  remote  farm  you 
will  even  find  Jean  Baptiste  turning  up  the  furrows  with  a  wooden 
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ploughshare,  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  perhaps  by  an  incongraous 
team  of  ox  and  pony. 

On  the  first  farm  we  now  pass  we  catch  sight  of  Madame  herself 
reaping  a  few  belated  tobacco  plants  with  a  sickle.  We  think  of 
that  fascinating  weed  as  the  product  of  a  hot  climate ;  but  on  almost 
every  French  Canadian  farm  you  will  see  a  field  of  its  graceful 
greenery  waving  in  the  wind.  As  for  the  quality,  I  prefer  not  to 
speak  ;  but  the  habitant  smokes  no  other  and  is  content.  Some  of 
his  womenkind  smoke  it  too,  in  short  clay  pipes,  as  they  do  in 
certain  comers  of  the  British  Islands,  by  the  way.  Madame  does 
not  smoke ;  but  she  has  no  objection  to  the  £10  a  year  that  my 
Lady  Nicotine  contributes  to  the  family  treasury.  With  great 
pride  she  takes  us  round  to  see  the  main  crop  hanging  from  wires 
in  the  bam  to  dry.  ^'  It's  all  sold  to  a  Montreal  factory,''  she  tells 
us,  '*  at  5|  cents  a  pound.  Our  neighbours  over  the  way  only  get 
4^  cents." 

These  French  Canadian  women  are  miracles  of  industry.  They 
have  the  breakfast  ready  for  the  men-folk  at  six  in  the  morning ; 
attend  to  the  numerous  children,  so  far  as  they  need  attention ;  give 
the  floor  of  the  living-room  its  daily  scrubbing;  put  on  the  soup  for 
dinner ;  make  the  bread  ;  spin,  weave,  and  sew ;  feed  the  chickens  if 
there  are  any ;  lend  a  strong  hand  in  the  field  work.;  keep  the  cash ; 
and  lead  the  family  prayers  when  the  day  is  done.  If  we  visit 
Madame  in  the  afternoon  we  shall  find  her  sitting  or  standing  at 
her  loom  ~ the  good  old  hand-loom  that  has  woven  the  Stoffe  du 
pays  in  which  I  don't  know  how  many  generations  of  the  family 
have  been  clothed.  Not  only  cloth  but  carpets  does  she  weave  ; 
coverlids  and  blankets  too.  To  eke  out  the  supply  of  fresh  wool 
she  tears  up  the  old  material  of  worn-out  coats  and  pantaloons  and 
weaves  it  over  again.  It  is  slow  work,  but  if  she  has  not  too  many 
children  she  has  a  surplus  of  cloth  or  carpet  to  sell  when  the  long 
winter  is  over — to  sell,  or  rather  to  trade,  receiving  in  barter  perhaps 
45  per  cent,  of  its  retail  price.  At  another  homestead  you  may  find 
the  lady  of  the  house  weaving  not  cloth  but  sheeting  of  an  im- 
perishable quality.  She  has  made  the  linen  herself  from  the  very 
beginning.  All  she  asked  of  her  husband  was  that  he  should  bring 
the  sheaves  of  flax  from  the  field.  The  breaking  of  it  on  the 
wooden  breye,  the  spinning  and  the  weavingj  have  all  been  done  by 
her  own  hand. 

The  spirit  of  the  time,  aided  by  the  increased  circulation  of  cash, 
is  breathing  destructively  on  these  old  home  industries.  Already 
the  picturesque  costume  of  the  old  French  habitant  has  almost 
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vanished — the  long  capote^  coming  down  to  the  knees,  and  girt 
ahout  the  waist  with  a  gaily-coloured  sash;  the  knitted  tuqvA 
hanging  over  the  ear  ;  the  nippes,  strips  of  oloth  wound  round  the 
feet  and  ankles  in  place  of  stockings  ;  the  homespun  trousers  tucked 
into  the  bottes  saiivages.  The  spinning-wheel  and  hand-loom  will 
soon  go  the  way  of  the  wooden  plough,  and  of  the  tin  lantern,  pierced 
with  many  holes,  but  destitute  of  glass.  The  shopkeepers  will 
profit  by  the  change,  and  the  women  will  have  a  little  more  leisure ; 
but  French  Canadian  life  will  sink  more  and  more  to  the  common* 
place  level  of  the  twentieth  century. 

So  far  as  food  is  concerned,  the  habitant's, fare  is  simplicity  itself, 
not  to  say  monotony.  No  French  kickshaws  for  him!  Bread, 
pork,  and  peas  ;  peas,  pork,  and  bread  :  that  is  all  he  asks.  Onc^ 
a  week  Madame  makes  up  a  big  fire  in  the  great  olay  oven  standing 
out  under  a  little  wooden  roof  by  the  roadside.  Wh^n  she  thinks 
the  fire  has  smouldered  long  enough— -there  is  no  chimney  and 
therefore  no  draught — she  rakes  it  all  out  and  pushes  in  the  batch 
of  bread.  When  dinner-time  comes,  the  habitant  and  his  wife  take 
their  seats,  and  perhaps  there  are  chairs  for  one  or  two  of  the  elder 
children  ;  the  rest  stand  round  the  clean  but  clothless  table,  and 
all  fill  their  platters  from  the  big  bowl  of  pea-soup  in  the  middle. 
A  brick  of  ^alt  pork  has  been  boiled  in  the  soup,  and  that  is  all  the 
meat  in  the  bill  of  fare.  After  dinner  the  remainder  of  the  soup  ig 
put  back  on  the  fire  to  simmer  away  till  supper  time,  when  it  is 
much  improved  in  quality.  A  good  deal  of  tea  is  consumed-^a 
cheap  variety,  as  strong  as  boiling  can  make  it ;  hxU,  milk  is  an 
equally  common  drink.  In  summer  and  autumn  there  are  plenty  of 
wild  strawberries,  and  wild  raspberries  and  blueberries,  for  dessert. 
In  many  parts  of  the  province  game  is  plentiful,  especially  wild 
duck  on  the  river  and  partridge  in  the  woods,  but  the  habitant 
prefers  salt  pork.  Now  pea-soup  is  nourishing,  but  it  is  a  little 
monotonous,  and,  combined  with  everlasting  salt  pork,  summer  and 
winter,  does  not  form  an  ideal  diet.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  dyspepsia  is  common.  The  children  suffer  most,  for  the  little 
things  begin  their  career  of  salt  pork  and  pea- soup  when  they  are 
nine  or  ten  months  old.  This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  terribly  high  death-rate  in  most  of  the  French  counties. 
Another  reason  is  that  ventilation  is  almost  unknown.  When  the 
long  winter  begins,  the  chinks  of  the  window-sashes  are  carefully 
sealed  up  with  paper  and  paste ;  and  the  closed  iron  stoves  are 
often  kept  red-hot.  With  fresh  aur  thus  carefully  excluded,  there 
is  plenty  of  work  for  the  doctor^  who  provides  attendance   anfl 
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Iphysic,  dd  lib,,  for  a  yearly  subscription  of  two,  three,  or  four 
dollars  per  family. 

You  must  not  imagine  from  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  women  that  the  men  leave  all  the  hard  labour  to  them, 
like  the  Bed  Indians.  With  a  large  family  to  support,  and  with 
hired  help  almost  unobtainable,  there  is  work  enough  for  man  and 
woman,  boy  and  girl,  all  the  year  round — either  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  woodd.  I  was  saying  just  now  that  the  farm  was  generally 
bare  of  tirees ;  that  end  of  the  farm,  I  should  say,  which  alone  is 
visible  itom  the  road.  The  rear  end  of  the  farm,  the  Hinterland  of 
the  homestead,  so  to  speak,  is  generally  left  under  its  original 
covering  of  forest.  Here  is  the  habitant's  "sugar  bush'* — his 
grove  of  sugar  maples,  which  he  bleeds  when  the  sap  runs  strong 
in  the  spring.  Here,  too,  he  comes  for  the  year's  supply  of  fuel. 
But  the  woods  to  which  the  poorer  habitants  migrate  in  large 
numbers  when  farm  work  is  ended  by  frost  lie  far  away  in  the 
Noi^th  and  in  the  West.  Leaving  his  wife  and  children  to  look  after 
the  house  and  the  live  stock,  Jean  Baptiste  spends  his  winter  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  in  the  employ  of  one  or  other  of  the 
lumber  kings  who  have  purchased  the  right  to  cut  timber  over  a 
vast  stretch  of  otherwise  unused  territory  belonging  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Government.  The  life  is  not  unpleasant.  The  men  spend 
their  days  out  on  the  sunlit  snow,  felling  the  trees  and  rolling  the 
logs  into  the  nearest  valley,  to  be  floated  down  to  the  navigable 
river  when  the  ice  melts  and  the  freshets  run  in  the  spring.  At 
night  they  sleep  in  the  tiers  of  bunks  which  line  the  sides  6f  great 
log  shanties.  Sunday  is  always  devoted  to  rest  and  recreation  ; 
occasionally  a  priest  penetrates  the  forest,  an  altar  is  raised  in  the 
shanty,  and  all  the  lumbermen  attend  Mass  as  reverently  as  if  they 
were  at  home  in  the  village  church. 

Hard  as  the  French  Canadians  toil,  their  life  cannot  justly  be 
described  as  *'  all  work  and  no  play.''  Even  in  their  work  they 
find  pleasure ;  they  are  really  a  most  sociable  and  neighbourly 
people.  They  will  lend  each  other  their  horses,  waggons,  and  farm 
implements,  their  tea  and  sugar,  anything  and  everything,  knowing 
that  they  can  always  borrow  in  their  turn.  They  will  come  together 
to  help  any  neighbour  to  thresh  the  gaiidriole,  to  break  the  flax,  to 
raise  the  new  bam,  to  saw  the  winter's  wood,  to  husk  the  com  ;  and 
these  "bees,"  as  they  are  called  in  New  England,  are  genuine 
festivals.  Christmas,  New  Year,  and  Twelfth  Night  are  their  great 
holidays ;  and  after  Midnight  Mass  on  Christmas  Eve  they  will  often 
assemble  in  large  parties  for  a  fricotf  a  feast  enlivened  by  the 
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ballads  and  chansons  that  were  old  in  the  days  of  the  QtAai 
Monarque.  On  the  last  night  of  the  year  the  young  men  will 
perhaps  tramp  round  the  parish  singing  the  guignolet,  and  collect- 
ing a  rich  store  of  provender,  not  for  themselves  but  for  the  poor. 
There  ia  no  poor  law  in  the  province,  nor  need  of  any ;  the  better-off 
see  to  it  that  their  poorer  neighbours  do  not  suffer  cold  or  hunger. 
If  a  man  has  fallen  into  low  water,  he  has  only  to  secure  a  certificate 
from  the  cur6  and  he  can  get  all  he  wants  by  a  tour  among  his 
fellow-parishioners,  who  are  too  proud  to  have  it  said  that  their 
poor  must  wander  into  another  parish  to  beg.  Some  of  these 
beggars  pay  richly  for  their  keep  by  telling  stories.  I  have  heard 
of  a  good  raconteur  (not  necessarily  a  beggar  by  any  means)  who 
would  rattle  off  the  whole  **  Arabian  Nights,"  if  you  would  only  stay 
to  listen.  Story-telling  and  asking  riddles,  with  dames — a  game  of 
chequers  played  with  an  inordinate  number  of  draughtsmen — and 
dominoes  and  cards,  these  are  the  favourite  indoor  pastimes  in  the 
long  winter  evenings.  As  for  outdoor  sports,  the  habitant  is  no 
devotee  of  athleticism,  but  he  dearly  loves  a  trotting  match  on  the 
ice  of  the  river  or  a  cock-fight  in  the  bush. 

Dancing  is  a  pastime  which  appeals  irresistibly  to  the  light 
hearts  and  light  heels  of  the  French  Canadians*  Any  variety  of 
this  exercise  which  involves  the  contact  of  a  masculine  arm  with  a 
feminine  waist  is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  curi — who,  indeed, 
discourages  dancing  altogether,  except  at  a  wedding.  On  that 
occasion  the  whole  settlement  relaxes,  and  gives  itself  up  to  merry- 
making* There  is  no  honeymoon  trip,  but  the  bride  and  groom  go 
for  a  long  drive  through  the  parish,  with  their  friends  and  neigh^ 
bouts  after  them  in  procession*  When  they  get  back  to  the  house 
there  is  a  grand  supper — meat  pies,  for  instance,  flavoured  with 
dinnamon ;  blood  puddings ;  ''  sagamit^ ''  (an  Indian  dish^  composed 
of  flour,  milk,  butter,  and  maple  sugar),  and  croquignoles  by  the 
busheh  Thus  strengthened,  the  company  dance  all  night*  I  suppose 
I  ought  not  to  reckon  funerals  among  the  festivals ;  but  a  wake 
brings  together  a  large  assembly  of  neighbours,  who  are  mildly 
entertained  with  tea  and  coffee* 

As  to  the  home  life  of  the  French  Canadians,  I  believe  it  to  b& 
at  least  as  harmonious  and  affectionate  as  that  of  any  British  race^ 
The  attitude  of  the  children  to  their  parents  is  not  deferential  to 
the  point  of  serviUty  j  but  the  freedom  which  they  evidently  feel 
does  not  seem  to  degenerate,  as  it  does  undoubtedly  in  many 
English-speaking  families  in  both  hemispheres,  into  disrespects 
On  NeMr  Year*s  morning  every  member  of  the  family,  including. 
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macried  sons  and  daughters  who  have  homes  of  tiieir  own,  come 
and  kneel  before  the  old  couple  to  receive  the  parental  blessing. 
The  habitant  and  his  wife,  who  commonly  hold  their  farm  &n  com- 
munauU  de  bienSf  are  accustomed  fco  make  a  joint  will,  designating 
(me  of  their  sons  as  the  heir.  It  is  generally  the  eldest,  but  not 
necessarily,  the  choice  falling  on  the  young  man  who  is  most 
likely  to  manage  the  property  with  wisdom  and  thrift.  The  heir 
brings  his  bride  to  live  under  the  parental  roof,  and  often  enters 
into  possession  during  his  father's  lifetime.  This  privilege  carries 
heavy  responsibilities  with  it.  The  heir  binds  himself  to  support 
his  father  and  mother,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  dependent  aunts,  as 
long  as  they  live ;  to  bury  them  and  pay  for  Eequiem  Masses  when 
they  are  dead;  also  to  endow  his  younger  brothers  with  certain 
stated  amounts  when  they  start  farming  on  their  own  account,  and 
to  supply  dowries  for  any  of  his  sisters  who  may  be  still  to  marry. 
A  common  dowry  will  be  two  cows,  two  sheep,  an  armoire  full  of 
linen,  a  spinning-wheel,  and  ;^100  in  cash.  To  discharge  these 
liabilities  the  habitant  and  his  heir  may  have  to  mortgage  their 
farm ;  but  they  do  not  shirk  their  obHgations  on  that  account.  It 
should  not  be  imagined  that  the  young  men  of  the  community 
make  their  matrimonial  selections  according  to  the  amount  of 
dowry  that  the  father-in-law  is  willing  to  give.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  father-in-law  who  makes  the  keenest  inquiry  into  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  young  man  before  la  grande  dentande 
is  agreed  to.  Practically  all  the  matings  of  the  French  Canadians 
are  marriages  of  affection;  and  it  may  be  added  that  you  will 
rarely  find  a  man  over  twenty-five  or  a  woman  over  twenty, 
outside  the  cehbate  professions,  who  has  not  succeeded  in  entering 
the  holy  estate. 

Those  habitants  who  succeed  in  saving  money  do  not  invest  it, 
nor  do  they  trust  it  to  a  bank.  They  take  it  to  the  country  notary, 
who  lends  it  to  some  of  their  less  flourishing  neighbours.  As  a 
rule,  the  habitant  has  little  wealth  except  his  house  and  farm. 
Even  these,  often  enough,  are  not  his  freehold.  The  situation  is 
very  curious.  Half  a  century  ago,  after  a  hot  agitation,  the 
seigniorial  rights  were  abolished — that  is  to  say,  the  right  to  exact 
a  percentage  on  the  sale  of  the  farm,  to  compel  the  habitant  to 
bring  his  com  to  the  seigniorial  mill,  and  so  forth.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  enacted  that  any  habitant  might  buy  out  his  freehold 
and  commute  his  rent  by  paying  such  capital  sum  as  would  yield 
the  seignior  an  equivalent  revenue^  calculating  interest  at  6  per 
o^nti    In  some  parishes  this  power  has  been  largely  used.    In 
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others  scarcely  an  iDdividual  has  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  many 
habitants  do  not  seem  to  know  of  its  existence.  In  such  a  case 
the  habitant  continues  to  pay  the  seigneur  the  yearly  rent) 
commonly  2^d.  an  acre,  which  his  ancestors  paid  under  the  old 
regime.  The  original  seigniorial  families,  by4he-bye,  have  long 
since  been  merged  in  the  plebs ;  the  old  mansions  and  rent-roUd 
have  pasdiBd  into  the  hands  of  men  who  knew  better  than  the  old 
nobiUty  how  to  work  and  how  to  save. 

I  have  left  myself  little  time  to  speak  of  the  habitant's  attitude 
towards  religion.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  "  by  law  established."  That  is,  every  man  who  does  not 
declare  himself  to  be  no  longer  a  member  of  that  communion  is 
legally  bound  to  pay  tithe — one  twenty-sixth  of  his  cereal  crops^ 
besides  contributions  for  church-building.  If  he  stops  growing 
grain,  he  does  net  escape.  The  bishop  decrees  that  he  shall  pay 
a  certain  percentage  of  his  hay  and  tobacco,  or  perhaps  a  couple  of 
loads  of  wood  per  family ;  and  a  householder  with  no  farm  will 
probably  bo  called  on  for  $2  in  cash.  These  supplementary  levies 
are  generally  paid  with  as  great  regularity  as  if  they  were  collectable 
by  law.  In  the  large  centres  of  population^  especially  Montreal^ 
there  are  many  men  who  have  no  religious  belief,  though  they 
seldom  outwardly  break  with  the  Church.  In  the  country  parts 
the  faith  of  the  Middle  Ages  remains  almost  unshaken.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  course  ;  and  here  and  there  open  revolt  has  occurred. 
But,  taking  the  French  country  as  a  whole,  the  curd  is  still  the 
unquestioned  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  though  not, 
as  the  last  few  years  have  shown,  in  matters  of  politics.  On 
Sunday  morning  the  whole  parish  drives  to  church  in  buggies,  or 
farm  waggons  with  extemporised  plank  seats,  or  in  sleighs,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  year.  After  Mass  the  congregation  has  a 
supplementary  assembly  outside — a  kind  of  informal  parish  council, 
when  the  events  of  their  little  world  are  discussed,  or  an  auction  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  or  a  party  harangue  delivered  at  election 
times. 

Thrice  a  day,  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  the  Angelus  rings  out 
from  the  steeple  ;  and  the  habitant  working  on  his  farm  bares  his 
head  and  whispers  the  prayer  that  his  mother  taught  him.  In  the 
spring  he  carries  a  handful  of  grain  to  be  blessed  in  church,  and 
then  takes  it  home  and  mixes  it  with  the  rest  of  his  seed  com  to 
ensure  a  good  crop.  He  puts  up  a  statuette  of  the  Virgin  in  his 
stable  to  ward  off  the  cattle  sickness.  He  wears  a  scapulary  under 
his  shirt*    His  wife  sprinkles  holy  water  on  the  window-panes  to 
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avert  lightning.  He  believes  in  ghosts  and  fairies,  in  apparitions 
of  the  devil,  in  witches  and  the  eidl  eye.  He  marches  in  procession 
round  the  parish,  with  the  Sacrament  in  the  midst,  when  the  potato- 
beetle  is  ravaging  his  crops  or  drought  is  parching  the  earth.  But 
if  you  would  see  French  Canadian  piety  in  its  moments  of  supreme 
exaltation,  you  must  visit  the  miracle-^shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupr^, 
a  few  miles  below  Quebec.  It  is  the  Lourdes  of  the  American 
ooiitinent.  There  you  will  see  thousands  of  pilgrims  arriving  daily, 
flocking  from  all  parts  of  Caoaiia,  and  even  from  the  United  States, 
in  the  hope  of  some  heavenly  favour ;  and  the  stacks  of  crutches 
rising  from  floor  to  gallery  testify  to  the  gratitude  of  hundreds 
who  believe  that  St.  Anne  has  healed  their  diseases. 

I  have  given  but  a  rough  sketch,  a  mere  outline,  of  the  rural 
French  Canadian  as  I  have  seen  him — at  once  simple  and  shrewd, 
industrious  and  gay,  thrifty  and  generous.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  his  British  fellow-citizens  he  is  a  little  behind  the  times ;  but  he 
is  quickening  his  pace,  and  when  he  has  caught  them  up  they  will 
have  reason  to  thank  Heaven  for  the  help  of  such  a  sturdy  pair  of 
shoulders  in  bearing  the  burden  of  the  Empire. 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  Lime -light  views. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  N.  A.  BeijCoubt,  E.C,  M.P.,  Canada :  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  be  present  to-night,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  address- 
ing such  a  distinguished  audience,  and  to  be  enabled  to  offer  Mr. 
Kennedy  my  congratulations  on  his  interesting  Paper.    I  am  myself 
a  French  Canadian,  though  not  the  son  of  a  habitant,  brought  up 
and  educated  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  possibly  I  am  as  well 
qualifled  a  critic  of  the  lecture  of  this  evening  almost  as  anyone  in 
the  room.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that,  according  to  my 
knowledge,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  very  well  indeed  sized  up,  to  use  an 
Americanism,    the    habits    and   characteristics    of    the    French 
Canadian  peasantry.    There  are  things,  I  admit,  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  told  us,  which  I  did  not  know  of.    I  rather   thought,  for 
instance,  that  Mr.  Kennedy  put  a  little  too  much  pea-soup  and  pork 
in  Jean  Baptiste*s  diet,  and  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any 
Indian  blood  in  our  veins.    He  was  perhaps  a  little  severe  in  speak- 
ing of  the  veracity  of  my  countrymen,  and  I  don't  quite  agree  with 
him  in  that  respect.     Again  (and  I  say  this  in  no  fault-finding 
spirit,  but  simply  in  order  to  point  out  some  characteristics  of  my 
QpilDtr^en  which  evidently  have  escaped  Mr.  Kennedy's  observa* 
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tioh),  I  think  the  French  Canadian  does  take  a  great  interest  m 
politics,  and  that  he  knows  a  great  deal  of  what  is  going  on  at 
Quebec,  Ottawa,  and  even  at  Westminster.  I  may  mention  one  in- 
stance. In  1896,  as  most  of  you  are  aware,  there  had  arisen  a  very 
troublesome  question  in  Canada— the  question  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Manitoban  schools.  The  French 
Canadians  are  very  much  attached  to  their  religion.  They  think  a 
» great  deal  of  their  priests,  and  make  a  lot  of  their  advice.  Now,  on 
.this  question  the  political  party  to  which  I  belong,  led  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  took  a  very  decided  stand.  What  happened  in 
Quebec  ?  In  that  province  the  Catholic  clergy,  from  the  hierarchy 
downwards,  thundered  against  the  Liberals,  called  them  bad 
Catholics,  and  hurled  against  them  the  strongest  anathemas  pos- 
,sible.  And  yet,  out  of  the  sixty-five  constituencies  for  that  Province, 
where  in  almost  all  of  them  the  majority  is  French  Canadian  and 
Catholic,  fifty-five  returned  supporters  of  Sir  W.  Laurier.  I  think 
this  shows  that  these  men  knew  and  appreciated  that  which  was 
^oihg  on  at  Ottawa,  for  the  result  has  proved  that  their  conduct 
politically,  at  the  time,  actually  saved  the  situation  in  Canada. 
With  reference  to  the  tenure  of  land  in  Canada,  I  think  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  somewhat  mistaken,  and  I  can  well  understand  why. 
About  the  only  seigniorial  lands  in  existence  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quebec,  which,  no  doubt,  is  the  district  Mr.  Kennedy  saw 
most  of.  Nearly  every  farmer  in  the  Province  owns  his  farms,  and 
4the  difference  between  him  and  most  of  the  farmers  in  the  other 
Province  is,  that  his  farm  is  not  mortgaged ;  the  percentage  of 
mortgages  in  Quebec  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Provinces 
being  one  to  ten.  As  a  Canadian  public  man,  and  as  a  French 
Canadian  especially,  I  should  like  to  give  here  expression  to  what  Z 
know  the  earnest  and  patriotic  men  in  this  Institute  will  take  in 
good  part,  namely,  that  keen  observers,  men  of  bright  intellect  like 
Mr.  Kennedy,  should  devote  some  of  their  powers  of  observation 
and  criticism  to  another  phase  of  Canadian  life,  which  is  of  even 
more  immediate  interest  and  concern  at  the  present  time  than  the 
state  of  the  French  habitant.  I  should  like  to  invite  your  public 
men,  your  newspaper  men  and  others,  to  devote  their  attention  in 
another  direction,  both  as  to  the  present,  as  well  as  to  the  past.  In 
alluding  to  the  past,  I  may  say,  I  think  without  any  exaggeration 
that  there  is  no  history  in  the  world  that  presents  more  romantic 
heroic,  and  attractive  features  than  the  history  of  the  French  on  the 
North-American  Continent.  The  history  of  those  French  pioneers 
who  carried  religion  i^id  civilisation  ii^to  every  part  of  Afnericn- 
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constitutes  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  glorious  chapters  that  any 
nation  can  boast  of.    Coming  down  to  the  present  age,  and  going 
no  further  back  than  the  last  fifty  years,  I  should  like  to  see  men 
of  the  powers  of  Mr.  Kennedy  speak  of  the  public  men  of  Canada, 
men  like  Papineau,  Cartier,  Tach^,  Lafontaine,  and  many  others, 
I  should  like  them  to  speak  of  those  professional  men,  great  jurists, 
for  instance,  like  Sir  A.  A.  Dorion  and  Mr.  Justice  Foumier,  whose 
judgments  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  the  subject  of  very 
flattering  remarks  in  the  Judicial  Committee.    I  should  like  him  to 
speak  of  our  musicians,  and  in  that  respect  would  be  able  to  tell 
you  how  the  French  Canadians  excel  other  races  in  Canada.    As  a^ 
proof,  I  need  only  mention  a  name  that  is  familiar  to  you  all,  that 
of  Albani ;  but  there  are  many  such,  not  indeed  such  brilliant  stars, 
who  are  deserving  not  only  of  Canadian,  but  of  world-wide  repute, 
I  should   also  like   men,  such  as  the  lecturer,  to  speak  of  oiir 
litUrateurs,  because  if  we  have  a  very  limited  English  national 
literature,  we  have  a  large  and  valuable  French  Canadian  liter- 
ature.   I  should  like  also  to  direct  attention  to  those  of  my  com-> 
patriots  who  are  engaged  in  business,  in  finance,  and  industry. 
It  is  true  the  French  Canadians  have  made  slow  progress  as  compared 
with  others  in  that  respect,  and  the  reason  of  that  is  not  difficult  to 
find.    It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
what  there  was  in  Canada  of  the  French  aristocrats  and  the  monied 
class  preferred  to  return  to  France,  with  the  result  that  the  peasant, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  bled  by  the  French  officials  sent  out 
about  that  time,  and  whose  farms  had  been  neglected,  were  the  only 
people  ]eft,  whilst  the  English  and  Scotch  immigrants  brought  capital 
with  them,  and  took  possession  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
country.    And  this  explains,  among  other  things,  the  love  of  the 
French  Canadian  for  his  priest,  and  the  reason  why,  to  this  day,  he 
sets  so  much  store  by  his  advice.    The  priest  was  the  educated  man, 
the  peasant  was  not.    He  went  to  him  for  advice,  not  only  on 
matters  spiritual  but  on  matters  temporal,  with  the  result  that  a 
great  attachment  grew  up,  and  exists  to  this  day,  between  the 
people  and  the  clergy,  which,  however,  will  not  prevent  Jean  Bap- 
tiste,  as  we  have  seen,  from  performing  his  political  duty  in  the 
way  he  thinks  best.    I  think  too  much  is  generally  said  about  one 
side  of  Canadian  life.    You  have  seen  too  many  pictures  of  ice 
palaces,  and  of  men  dressed  in  bear-skins  going  about  apparently 
besmeared  with  bear  oil.    Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious,  and  I 
think  it  has  caused  Canada  a  great  deal  of  harm.      Anyone  who 
)(nows  the  country,  knows  t};at  from  April  to  October  Canada  has 
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one  of  the  best  and  most  delightful  climates  m  the  world.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  be  present  to-night,  as  I  have  said,  a^d  I  enjoyed 
yery  much  the  kind  and  pleasant  references  which  you,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, made  to  Canada,  and  which  were  so  heartily  applauded  by  the 
audience.  You  have  referred  to  what  Canada  has  done  in  the  great 
trouble  you  are  now  contending  against.  I  can  assure  you  that 
what  has  been  done  has  been  shared  in  by  the  French  Canadians,  I 
will  not  say  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  by  the  English  and 
Scotch  inhabitants  of  Canada,  but  with  as  much  earnestness  as  by 
Anybody,  We  French  Canadians  are  loyal.  We  are  all  loyal, 
possibly  for  reasons  different  from  those  which  impel  most  English- 
men to  be  loyal.  The  Englishman  is  loyal  to  his  King  and 
country  because  of  its  traditions,  because  England  is  his  home. 
We  French  Canadians  are  loyal  because  we  are  members  of  the 
English  family,  though  we  came  in  later ;  we  are  loyal  because  we 
have  been  treated  as  members  of  the  family,  and  because  we  are 
going,  we  know,  to  be  treated  as  such.  Our  loyalty  is  perhaps 
more  interested,  if  such  an  expression  can  be  used,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  for  that  reason  it  is  not  as  good.  In  the  matter  of  the 
war,  we  did  not  stop  to  consider  whether  the  war  was  just  or  unjust. 
We  felt  that  was  no  special  concern  of  ours.  All  we  knew  was 
that  the  war  was  inevitable,  that  the  war  was  on,  that  the  enemy 
was  at  the  door,  and  that  the  enemy  had  to  be  driven  away.  We  felt 
that  the  Boers,  in  precipitating  hostilities,  had  themselves  rendered 
impossible  and  idle  the  discussion  of  the  now  more  or  less  academic 
question  of  the  justice  of  the  war.  We  knew  that  the  flag  was 
threatened,  that  the  Empire  might  be  in  danger,  and  we  resolved  that 
we  would  aid  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  and  integrity  of  the  Empire. 
We  all  realised  that  the  assistance  we  were  giving  the  Mother  Country 
was  not  a  very  substantial  assistance,  that  a  few  thousand  Canadians 
were  not  going  to  settle  the  war,  and  that  you  had  no  absolute  need  of 
them.  We  sent  them  out  to  give  that  moral  support  which  you 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  us,  and  which  we  felt  we  were  in  duty 
bound  to  give.  We  did  not  count  whether  it  would  cost  two  or 
more  millions.  We  did  hot  stop  to  consider  the  cost,  and  I  speak, 
I  think,  for  my  countrymen  as  well  as  for  myself,  when  I  say  that,  if 
the  Empire  should  again  be  in  danger,  you  can  count  on  us  in 
Canada,  whether  we  be  English  or  whether  we  be  French. 

Major-General  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B.  :  My  excuse  for  saying 
anything  at  all  to-night  must  be  the  very  long  connection  which 
my  family  have  had  with  Canada,  since  the  time  my  grandfiather 
settled  in  Lower  Canada,  aboijt  1785,  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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There  is  only  one  point  in  the  lecture  to  which  I  would  take 
exception ;  and  that  is  Mr.  Kennedy's  remark  that  the  French 
Canadians  raise  no  particular  emotion  in  anybody's  thoughts.  My 
idea  is  rather  different,  for  I  know  of  no  more  interesting  people 
than  the  French  Canadians ;  and  I  know  none  more  appreciated 
by  people  in  England  who,  if  they  have  never  been  in  Canada, 
have  read  Parkman's  books,  or  Dr.  Drummond's  poems,  A  point 
that  is  not  often  touched  upon  is,  the  great  effect  the  position  of 
the  French  people  and  the  French  power  in  Canada  has  had  on 
the  growth  of  the  British  Empire.  Take  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  War.  At  that  time  Upper  Canada  was  not  settled 
at  all.  It  was  a  wilderness.  Lower  Canada,  of  course,  since  the 
Conquest,  had  been  nominally  British,  but  really  French.  It  was 
French  in  population  when  the  American  War  broke  out,  and 
when  the  French  nation  were  the  allies  of  the  American  Colonies 
engaged  in  throwing  off  the  English  yoke.  On  this  account, 
largely,  these  Colonies  felt  little  desire  to  interfere  with  this  French 
Canada,  and  at  the  end  of  that  war  Canada  was  left  intact.  Had 
it  been  then  inhabited  by  English  and  not  French,  or  had  the 
American  Bevolution  broken  out  at  a  later  period,  the  results 
might  have  been  different.  Then  there  was  the  war  of  1812-15. 
There  had  been  thirty  years  or  so  of  English  rule,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, bx  from  being  hostile  to  us,  supported  us.  They  did  not 
wish  their  country  to  be  invaded.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Upper  Province  had  been  then  settled  by  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  when  Canada  was  invaded 
the  French  Canadians  joined  with  us  in  repelling  the  invasion,  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  successes  of  that  war  was  achieved  partly 
by  French  troops  under  Colonel  de  Salabery.  That  war,  in  fact, 
helped  to  cement  the  union  between  the  two  peoples.  In  1887-8 
there  was  a  small  disturbance,  but  that  is  after  all  what  one  may 
call  a  ripple  in  Canadian  history,  which  soon  subsided.  Since 
then  we  have  had  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  all  Canada  sympa- 
thised, and  in  which  French  and  English  fought  together.  It  is 
the  case  that  there  have  been  certain  rivalries,  but  there  has  been 
on  the  whole  good  feeling.  In  the  Crimean  War  Canada  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  has  in  other  wars  and 
recently  sent  to  the  Mother  Country  contingents  in  which  a  great 
many  French  as  well  as  English  families  were  represented.  As 
the  result  an  Empire  has  been  built  up  with,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  said, 
broad  and  sturdy  shoulders.  It  w6uld  indeed  be  strange  if  races 
which  have  produced  a  Montcalm  an^  a  Wolfe,  who  lie  together  at 
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Qaebeo,  should  not  be  able  to  support  the  burden  of  any  Empire 
that  it  may  fall  to  their  lot  to  maintain  and  strengthen. 

Sir  Fbedebick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  In  his  opening  remarks,  the 
Chairman  referred  most  sympathetically  to  the  absence  of  Lord 
Strathcona,  an  expression  of  sympathy  in  which  I  most  cordially 
join.  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  my  noble  friend  only  some  few 
weeks  ago,  and  I  could  almost  have  wished  that  I  had  been  the 
victim  instead,  of  the  illness  from  which  he  is  suffering,  if  he  could 
have  been  present  instead  of  me.  Another  matter  to  which  the 
Chairman  alluded  touches  me  most  deeply,  and  that  is  the  mis- 
fortune that  has  befallen  Mr.  Blair,  Minister  of  Railways,  and 
Mrs.  Blair,  whom  I  met  so  recently  as  Noveinber  1  at  Ottawa. 
Their  poor  daughter  is  to  be  buried  to-day,  and  I  am  sure  the 
sympathy  of  all  of  us  will  go  out  profoundly  towards  them.  We  are 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Kennedy  for  his  interesting  and  valuable 
lecture  on  the  French  habitants  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  I  have 
returned  from  Canada  deeply  impressed  with  all  I  have  seen.  It 
was  but  a  rapid  and  passing  peep  at  a  small  portion  of  the  great 
Dominion.  Among  other  places  I  visited  Kingston,  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  Quebec.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have 
seen  some  fine  cities  and  some  beautiful  scenes,  but  never  have 
I  seen  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  panorama  from  the  front 
of  the  Frontenac  hotel,  overlooking  the  magnificent  St.  Lawrence 
on  the  terrace  at  Quebec.  Mr.  Kennedy  referred  to  the  curious 
method  of  laying  out  the  farms,  side  by  side,  in  long  narrow  strips, 
a  circumstance  which  puzzled  me  not  a  little,  and  I  feel  indebted  to 
him  for  the  explanation  he  has  given,  which  I  had  not  before  met 
with.  I  may  say  I  had  the  opportunity,  when  I  was  at  Quebec,  of 
travelling  for  many  miles  in  company  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dobell, 
who  I  am  sorry  to  say  on  account  of  iUness  is  not  present  with  us 
to-night ;  and  I  saw  a  good  many  of  those  characteristic  features 
of  the  French  habitants  which  have  been  so  well  described  in  the 
lecture  and  illustrated  by  the  excellent  photographs  which  have 
been  exhibited  to  us.  There  is  one  matter  I  am  anxious  to 
emphasise,  and  that  is  the  feeling  that  is  entertained  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Canadians  towards  our  own  land.  I  had  consider- 
able opportunity  during  my  brief  stay  of  seeing  many  of  their 
public  men,  including  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  with  whom  I  had  a  long 
chat  at  Ottawa ;  and  he  knows  very  well  the  kind  of  sympathy  I 
&m  likely  to  have  with  regard  to  the  British  flag  and  people.  At 
Montreal,  I  saw  amongst  others  Monsieur  Forget,  one  of  their 
representative  mercantile  meo,  another  interesting  and  valuable 
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man  of  French  origin.    I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  very  long  con- 
versations at  the  house  of  a  private  friend  with  the  Abb^  Oroiyer, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Quebec  with  the  Abb^  La 
Flamme,  who,  I  may  tell  you,  were  both  most  anxious  to  impress 
•  upon  me,  what  I  am  certain  they  genuinely  felt,  their  loyalty  towards 
'the  British  race  and  the  British  flag.    Monsieur  La  Flamme  said, 
"We  have  no  wish  to  have  more  to  do  with  France.      We  are 
Britons,  and  we  like  to  be  so,  and  to  feel  we  are  so.'^    Indeed,  they 
quite  refreshed  me  with  their  extreme  warmth,  and  the  emphatic 
way  in  which  they  wished  to  impress  upon  me  that  that  was  not  only 
their  own  feeling,  but  also  the  feeling  and  general  sentiment  of  their 
compatriots.    I  have  returned  to  England,  having  learnt,  in  my  old 
^^f  ^  great  deal  I  did  not  know  before,  and  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  advance  and  progressive  prospects  of  this  great  and  noble 
part  of  the  British  Empire.    I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  climate  of  Canada  to  emphasise  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Belcourt 
by  my  own  impressions — I  have  been  delighted  with  what  I  have 
-myself  experienced  during  my  stay  in  the  Dominion.     The  weather, 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  is  of  course  very  cold,  and  the  air 
is  sharper,  but  it  is  so  dry  and  ckar  that  it  agreed  with  me.    I 
'liked  it  much  better  than  our  own  damp,  raw,  cold  and  foggy 
atmosphere,  which  makes  it  far  less  healthy  for  most  constitutions, 
and  my  own  among  the  number,  than  the  bracing  and  invigorating 
climate  of  Canada. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Duff  Millbr  (Agent-General  for  New  Brunswick) :  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen — ^my  French  Canadian  fellow-countrymen.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  lecture,  and  I  would  point  out 
to  Mr.  Belcourt  that  Mr.  Kennedy  set  himself  to  speak  chiefly  of 
the  habitants-^a  class  of  people  of  whom  he  gave  us  a  most 
picturesque  description.  Like  General  Robinson,  I  take  exception 
to  the  statement  that  the  ^French  Canadian  is  not  known  here. 
When  I  tell  people  I  am  a  Canadian,  they  very  often  ask  me  about 
my  French  fellow-countrymen,  and  want  to  know  whether  they  are 
happy  and  contented ;  so  that  I  can  testify  that  they  are  known,  and 
that  interest  is  taken  in  them.  If  they  are  not  known  already,  they 
certainly  deserve  to  be  known  on  account  of  their  loyalty.  Under  the 
old  French  rigime  they  were  not  too  comfortable.  The  country 
was  to  a  certain  extent  exploited  by  favourites  of  the  Court,  and 
file  people  were  not  treated  as  they  should  have  been.  They  made 
as  much  out  of  the  people  as  they  possibly  could  and  paid  them  in 
^per  money,  which  was  repudiated  to  the  extent,  I  believe,  of  about 
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four  millions  Bterling.  However,  they  stood  by  the  old  flag  and 
fought  the  English  long  and  stubbornly,  but  onoe  really  beaten 
they  gave  allegiance  to  the  conquerors.  To  turn  to  the  British 
regime,  the  French  were  promised  by  Wolfe  their  own  laws  and 
religion  and  in  every  way  equal  rights  on  certain  conditions,  and 
those  conditions  they  fulfilled.  I  think  the  honest  habitant  was 
rather  surprised  that  he  was  treated  so  differently,  or  rather  that  he 
should  enjoy  his  liberty  in  every  way.  It  was  only  a  short  time 
after  the  change  that  George  II.  died,  and  everyone  of  distinction 
went  into  mourning  for  him — certainly  indicating  a  remarkable 
change  in  so  short  a  time.  When  George  III.  came  to  the  throne, 
a  deputation  was  sent  to  London  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
accession,  among  them  being  the  Chevalier  Ghaussegros  de  Lery 
and  his  beautiful  wife,  and  the  King  gallantly  observed  that  if  all 
his  French  Canadian  lady  subjects  were  as  beautiful  as  was  that 
lady,  he  had  indeed  made  a  great  conquest.  A  still  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadians  is  the  fact  that  when  our 
own  Colonists  revolted  in  America  the  French  stood  by  the  British 
flag.  When  Lafayette  went  out  to  America  expecting  to  lead  the 
French  Canadians  against  the  English  Government  forces,  he 
found  no  one  of  that  race  to  lead.  When  Quebec  was  besieged 
by  the  Americans  under  Montgomery,  it  was  a  French  Canadian 
officer.  Captain  Bouchette,  B.N.,  who  conducted  General  Garleton 
through  the  American  lines  by  night  in  a  boat  with  muffled  paddles. 
Carleton  was  hailed  with  great  delight  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
besieged  city,  who  vied  with  the  oldest  British  soldiers  in  preparing 
for  defence.  Coming  to  more  recent  times,  a  French  Canadian 
regiment  was  first  at  the  frontier  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fenian  Baid, 
and  as  regards  the  war  in  South  Africa,  we  have  very  many  French 
Canadian  regiments  in  Canada,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  them 
volunteered  as  readily  as  those  in  our  English  regiments  for  service 
in  the  war.  We  do  not  need  to  put  them  under  English  officers  ; 
indeed,  we  sent  out  French  Canadian  officers  to  command  English 
and  French  in  the  Transvaal,  notably  Col.  Lessard,  who  commanded 
the  Canadian  Mounted  Infantry  in  the  field,  and  Major  Hudon,  who 
commanded  the  *'  C  *'  Battery  of  artillery  that  went  through  Beira 
to  the  relief  of  Mafeking.  I  followed  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  through  French  and  English  Canada,  and  can  testify  that 
their  Boyal  Highnesses  were  received  just  as  kindly  by  the  French 
as  by  the  English.  Perhaps  they  did  not  cheer  as  loudly  in  Quebec 
as  in  some  places,  but  then,  the  French  are  a  very  respectful 
people,  ai|d  40  not  think  i^  necessary  to  mal^e  a  nojse  in  order  to 
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show  their  loyalty ;  though  at  Montreal,  where  they  are  more  mixed 
with  the  English,  the  cheering  and  waying  of  handkerchiefs  in  the 
French  quarter  was  as  marked  as  anywhere  in  Canada.  It  might 
interest  my  hearers  to-night,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrate  how 
Canadians,  both  English  and  French,  are  intimately  associated, 
when  I  tell  you  that  my  own  cousin  is  descended  from  two  of  the 
personages  mentioned  by  me  to-night.  She  lives  in  Quebec,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  great-great-grand-daughter  both  of  Madame  de  Lery 
whom  George  III.  so  much  admired,  and  also  of  Captain  Bouchette 
who  conducted  General  Carleton  through  the  American  lines  at 
Quebec.  I  lived  amongst  the  French  Canadians  during  my 
boyhood's  days,  which  were  perhaps  the  happiest  in  my  Ufe,  and 
learned  to  understand  their  character  and  to  sympathise  with  and 
appreciate  their  aspirations,  those  aspirations  being  based  upoii 
love  of  country,  devotion  to  their  Church  and  institutions,  and 
loyalty  td  the  Throne. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.) :  It  now 
devolves  upon  me  to  close  the  discussion.  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
any  observations  upon  the  Paper,  feeling  myself  nothing  like  so 
competent  to  do  so  as  those  who  have  already  spoken,  or  indeed  so 
competent  as  many  of  the  audience.  I  would  only  say,  that  Mi?. 
Belcourt's  criticism  as  regards  the  small  scope  of  the  Paper  Is  one 
which,  as  representing  the  Institute,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to 
accept.  I  cannot  think  that  more  time  could  have  been  devoted  to 
one  special  subject  than  has  been  devoted  to  that  subject.  If  we 
are  to  go  into  the  larger  field  suggested,  and  deal  with  the  whole  of 
Canada  or  other  portions  of  that  section  which  is  represented  by 
the  French  Canadian,  we  should,  I  fear,  require  many  hours,  if  not 
days,  to  exhaust  the  subject.  I  understand  that  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  members  speak  for  several  hours,  and  there  has  been 
an  occasion  when  a  member  spoke  for  thirty  hours.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  no  member  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  would  be 
able  to  keep  his  audience  together  for  anything  like  so  long  a  time, 
though  I  feel  certain  that  if  Mr.  Belcourt  will  be  good  enough  to 
address  us  again  on  the  Subject  we  shall  be  glad  to  listen  to  him 
as  long  as  he  likes  to  speak.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  propose  a 
very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kennedy  for  his  extremely 
interesting  and  valuable  Paper,  a  Paper  of  a  character  which  we 
rarely  hear  within  this  hall. 

Mr.  Kennedy  :  I  am  privileged.  Sir,  although  you  have  closed 
the  discussion,  to  offer  a  sort  of  postscript.  There  are  one  or  two 
remarks  of  my  friend  Mr.  Belcourt's  that  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say 
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a  word  or  two  upon.     I  accept  bis  correction  so  far  as  **  pork  and 
pea-soup  "  is  concerned.    I  admit  I  have  not  visited  every  French 
Canadian  family  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  or  even  more  than  a 
small  minority,  but  I  may  say  that  I  kept  my  eyes  open  and  closely 
questioned  people  whom  *  I    met,  and  my  conclusion  was  that 
pork    and  pea-soup  seemed  to  be  the  universal  favourite.      Of 
course,  there  were  odds  and  ends  which  they  ate  as  well.    As  to 
the  question  of  Indian  blood,  I  can  assure  Mr.   Belcourt  that 
that  is  a  fact.    I  remember  an  article  by  a  French  Canadian 
litterateur  a  few  years  ago,  giving  the  names  of  families,  including 
prominent  French  Canadian  families,  who  had  Indian  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  statement  contradicted.    It  is  cer- 
tainly no  dishonour  or  discredit.    The  Indians  are  a  splendid  race 
of  men  in  many  respects.    I  believe  our  own  Highland  ancestors 
were  somewhat  of  barbarians,  and  yet  we  do  not  mind  taking 
credit,  some  of  us,  for  the  barbarous  Highland  blood  in  our  veins  I 
My  Paper  dealt  simply  with  the  life  of  the  rural  French  Canadians. 
I  chose  that  branch  of  the  subject  partly  because  it  was  of  much 
more  interest  than  any  other.    I  have  lived  ten  years  among  the 
French  Canadians  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  and  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  cultured  French  Canadians  of  Quebec ;  but  I  do  not  think 
they  would  have  provided  so  interesting  a  topic  as  "  Jean  Baptiste.** 
Moreover,  I  should  have  had  to  dabble  largely  in  politics,  which  I 
rather  shrank  from,  as  one  side  of  Canadian  politics  is  said  to  be 
very  seamy.    Moreover,  the  pecuharities  of  the  class  with  which  I 
have  been  dealing  to-night  are  disappearing,  so  I  chose  to  describe 
them  while  they  still  exist.    As  to  seigniorial  tenure,  I  can  hardly 
accept  the  correction  on  this  point.      I  myself  visited  a  seigneur 
close  to  Montreal.     He  happens  to  be  a  Scotsman,  and  therefore 
not  a  lineal  representative  of  one  of  the  old  seigniorial  families ;  but 
he  bought  the  seigniory,  and  he  is  now  seignior,  and  he  showed  me 
his  rent  books.      A  little  further  down,  but  still  near  to  Montreal) 
there  is  another  seigniory,  where  I  saw  the  actual  receipts  for  the 
last  year's  rent,  in  **  loins,"  **  chelins,*'  and  "  deniers  ;  '*  and  in  this 
parish  I  found  habitant  after  habitant  who  "  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  law  under  which  he  could  acquire  the  freehold." 
I  did  not  coromit  myself  to  any  statement  as  to  the  proportion 
who  have  got  their  freehold.     I  did  not  speak  of  music  or  literature. 
As  to  the  latter,  our  English  Canadians  until  recently  were  ^*  not 
in  it  *'  as  compared  with  the  French*    The  latter  had  a  literature 
long  before  we    had   anything  but   the  mere    rudiments.      As 
to  the  question  of   loy^blty,  I  can  add  one  instance   to    those 
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tdready  mentioned.  I  wds  in  the  North-West  in  1885  when  we 
had  to  put  down  a  rising,  partly  of  half-breeds,  and  partly  of 
Indians.  I  spent  some  time  with  the  65th  regiment,  and  saw 
these  French  Canadians  go  on  sentry  duty  in  bare  feet,  their 
boots  having  been  worn  out  by  hard  marching ;  yet  they  sang 
their  old  French  songs  in  the  most  cheerful  fashion.  As  for  their 
feeling  towards  France,  I  did  not  go  into  the  question  in  my  Paper. 
It  has  been  well  described.  In  fact,  the  habitant  as  a  rule  does 
not  like  the  man  who  comes  from  France.  Very  few  do  come ; 
but  when  one  does,  he  is  regarded  (and  not  only  by  the  clergy)  as 
ft  sort  of  black  sheep,  bringing  with  him  an  atmosphere  of  atheism, 
scepticism,  republicanism,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  All  through  the 
Province  there  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  that  the  people  are 
best  as  they  are.  It  has  been  denied  that  the  existence  of  the 
tVanch  Canadian  race  excites  no  emotion  in  our  hearts.  It  excites 
emotion  in  yours,  no  doubt,  but  taking  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
this  country,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  particular  senti- 
ment on  the  subject.  I  trust  that  meetings  such  as  this  will  help 
to  arouse  such  a  sentiment,  for  the  French  Canadians  are  a  people 
who  deserve  to  be  thoroughly  appreciatedi 

On  the.  motion  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith  for  presidingi 
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SPEECH    BY    H.R.H.    THE     PRINCE     OF    WALES    6N 

"OUR    COLONIAL    EMPIRE.'* 

The  following  speech  of  H.R.H.  the  Princft  of  Wales  (President  of 
the  Institute)  at  the  dejeuner  given  at  the  Guildhall  on  Decem- 
ber 5, 1901,  to  celebrate  the  return  to  England  of  His  Royal  Highness 
and  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  from  their  tour  of 
the  Empire  in  H.M.S.  Ophir,  is  reprinted  (by  permission)  from  the 
"  Times  "  of  December  0,  by  direction  of  the  Coundl : — 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  on  rising  was  received  with  loud  and 
prolonged  cheers,  said : — In  the  name  of  the  Queen  and  the  other 
members  of  my  family,  on  behalf  of  the  Princess  and  for  myself,  I 
thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  enthusiastic  reception  tff  this 
toast,  proposed  by  you,  my  Lord  Mayor,  in  such  kind  and  generous 
terms.  Your  feeling  allusion  to  our  recent  long  absence  from  our 
happy  family  circle  gives  expression  to  that  sympathy  which  has 
been  so  universally  extended  to  my  dear  parents,  whether  in  times 
of  joy  ot  sorrow,  by  the  people  of  this  country,  and  upon  which  my 
dear  mother  felt  she  could  ever  reckon  from  the  first  days  of  her 
life  here  amongst  them.  (Cheers.)  As  to  ourselves,  we  are  deeply 
sensible  of  the  great  honour  done  us  on  this  occasion,  and  our 
hearts  are  moved  by  the  splendid  reception  which  to-day  has  been 
accorded  us  by  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  London. 
And  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  deepest  grati- 
tude for  the  sympathetic  interest  with  which  our  journey  was 
followed  by  our  fellow-countrymen  at  home,  and  for  the  warm 
welcome  with  which  we  were  greeted  on  our  return.  You  were 
good  enough,  my  Lord  Mayor,  to  refer  to  His  Majesty  having  marked 
our  home-coming  fay  creating  me  Prince  of  Wales.  (Loud  cheers.^ 
I  only  hope  that  I  may  be  worthy  to  hold  that  ancient  and  historic 
title,  Which  Was  borne  by  my  dear  father  for  upwards  of  fifty-nine 
years.    (Renewed  cheers.) 

THE  VOYAGE  BOUND  THE  EMPIBE. 

My  Lord  Mayor,  you  have  attributed  to  us  more  credit  than  I 
think  we  deserve.  For  I  feel  that  the  debt  of  gratitude  is  not  the 
nation's  to  us,  but  ours  to  the  King  and  Government  for  having 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  carry  out,  with  every  consideration  for  our 
comfort  and  convenience,  a  voyage,  unique  in  its  character,  rich  in 
the  experience  gained  and  in  memories  of  warm  and  affectionate 
greetings  from  the  many  races  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  his  great 
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dominions  beyond  the  seas.  (Cheers.)     And  here  in  the  capital  of 
our  great  Empire  I  would  repeat  how  profoundly   touched  and 
gratified  we  have  been  by  the  loyalty,  affection,  and  enthusiasm 
which  invariably  characterised  the  welcome  extended  to  us  through- 
out our  long  and  memorable  tour.    It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  we  travelled  over  45,000  miles,  of  which  88,000  were  by  sea,, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  which  all  may  feel  proud  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Port  Said,  we  never  set  foot  on  any  land  where  the 
Union  Jack  did  not  fly.  (Loud  cheers.)    Leaving  England  in  tho 
middle  of  March  we  first  touched  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  where,  as 
a  sailor,  I  was  proud  to  meet  the  two  great  fleets  of  the  Channel 
and  Mediterranean.  (Cheers.)    Passing  through  the  Suez  Canal— a 
monument  of  the  genius  and  courage  of  a  gifted  son  of  tho  great 
friendly  nation  across  the  Channel — (cheers) — we  entered  at  Aden 
the  gateway  of  the  East.    We  stayed  for  a  short  time  to  enjoy  the 
unrivalled    scenery    of    Ceylon    and   the    Malay  Peninsula,   the 
gorgeous  displays  of  their  native  races,  and  to  see  in  what  happy 
contentment  these  various  peoples  live  and  prosper  under  British 
rule.    Perhaps  there  was  something  still  more  striking  in  the  fact 
that  the  Government,  the  commerce,  and  every  form  of  enterprise  in 
these  countries  are  under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  but  a  hand- 
ful of  our  countrymen :  a  testimony  to  the  high  qualities  of  the  men 
who  have  won  and  who  keep  for  us  that  splendid  position.  (Cheers.) 
Australia  saw  the  consummation  of  the  great  mission  which  was  the 
more  immediate  object  of  our  journey,  and  you  can  imagine  the 
feelings  of  pride  with  which  I  presided  over  the  inauguration  of  the 
first  representative  Assembly  of  the  new-born  Australian  Common- 
wealth, in  whose  hands  are  placed  the  destinies  of  that  great  island 
continent.  (Loud  cheers.)     During  a  happy  stay  of  many  weeks  in 
the  different  States,  we  were  able  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  commercial,  social,  and  political  institutions,  of  which  the 
country  justly  boasts,  and  to  see  something  of  the  great  progress 
which  it  has  already  made,  and  of  its  great  capabilities,  while 
making  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  warm-hearted  and  large- 
minded  men  to  whose  personality  and  energy  so  much  of  that 
progress  is  due.    New  Zealand  afforded  us  a  striking  example  of  a 
vigorous,  independent,  and  prosperous  people,  living  in  the  full 
enjoyment    of    free    and    liberal    institutions,    by    whom    many 
interesting  social  experiments  are  being  put  to  the  test  of  experience. 
Here  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  large  gatherings  of  the 
Maori  people— once  a  brave  and  resolute  foe,  now  peaceful  and 
devoted    subjects  of  the  King;  (Cheers.)    Tasmania,    which    in 
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natural  charaoteristics  and  climate  reminded  us  of  the  old  country, was 
visited  when  our  faces  were  at  length  turned  homeward.  Mauritius, 
with  its  beautiful  tropical  scenery,  its  classical,  literary,  and  naval 
historical  associations,  and  its  population  gifted  with  all  the  charm- 
ing characteristics  of  old  France,  was  our  first  halting-place,  on  our 
w;ay  to  receive,  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony,  a  welcome  remarkable  in 
its  warmth  and  enthusiasm,  which  appeared  to  be  accentuated  by 
the  heavy  trial  of  the  long  and  grievous  war  under  which  they  have 
suffered.  (Cheers.)  To  Canada  was  borne  the  n^ssage — aJready 
conveyed  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand — of  the  Motherland's  lovmg 
appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  her  gallant  sons.  (Loud 
cheers.)  In  a  journey  from  ocean  to  ocean,  marvellous  in  its 
comfort  and  organisation,  we  were  enabled  to  see  something  of  its 
niatchless  scenery,  the  richness  of  its  soil,  the  boundless  possibilities 
of  that  vast  and  but  partly  explored  territory.  We  saw,  too,  the 
Sjoiocess  which  has  crowned  the  efforts  to  weld  into  one  community 
the  peoples  of  its  two  great  races.  (Cheers.)  Our  final  halting- 
place  was,  by  the  express  desire  of  the  King,  Newfoundland — the 
oldest  of  our  Colonies  and  the  first  visited  by  His  Majesty  in  1860. 
The  hearty  seafaring  population  of  this  island  gave  us  a  reception 
the  cordiality  of  which  is  still  fresh  in  our  memories. 

THE   COLONIES  AND   THE   MOTHER  COUNTRY. 

If  I  were  asked  to  specify  any  particular  impressions  derived 
from  our  journey,  I  should  unhesitatingly  place  before  all  others  that 
of  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  of  attachment  to  the  old  country ;  and 
it  was  touching  to  hear  the  invariable  references  to  home,  even  from 
the  lips  of  those  who  never  had  been  nor  were  ever  likely  to  be  in 
these  islands.  (Cheers.)  And  with  this  loyalty  were  unmistakable 
evidences  of  the  consciousness  of  strength,  of  a  true  and  living 
membership  in  the  Empire,  and  of  power  and  readiness  to  share 
the  burden  and  responsibility  of  that  membership.  (Prolonged 
cheers.)  And  were  I  to  seek  for  the  causes  which  have  created 
and  fostered  this  spirit,  I  should  venture  to  attribute  them,  in  a 
very  large  degree,  to  the  life  and  example  of  our  late  beloved 
Sovereign.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  signs  of  genuine 
sorrow  for  her  loss  and  of  love  for  her  memory  which  we  found 
amongst  all  races,  even  in  the  most  remote  districts  which  we 
visited.  Besides  this,  may  we  not  find  another  cause — the  wise 
and  just  policy  which,  in  the  last  half-century,  has  been  continuously 
maintained  towards  our  Colonies?  (Cheers.)  As  a  result  of  the 
h^ppy  relations  thus  created  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
Colonies,  we  have  seen  their  spontaneous  rally  round  the  old  flag  in 
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defence  of  the  nation's  honour  in  Sooth  Africa.  (Loud  cheers.)  I 
had  ample  opportunities  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  military 
strength  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  having  reviewed 
upwards  of  60,000  troops.  Abundant  and  excellent  material  is 
available,  requiring  only  that  moulding  into  shape  which  can  be 
readily  effected  by  the  hands  of  capable  and  experienced  officers. 
I  am  anxious  to  refer  to  an  admirable  movement  which  has  taken, 
slrong  root  in  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand— and  that  is  the 
cadet  corps.  On  several  occasions  I  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
march  past  several  thousand  cadets,  armed  and  equipped,  who, 
at  the  expense  of  their  respective  Govemmenta,  are  able  to  go 
through  a  mihtary  course,  and  in  some  cases  with  an  annual  grant 
of  practice  ammunition.  I  will  not  presume,  in  these  days  of 
Army  reform,  to  do  more  than  call  the  attention  of  my  friend,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  this  interesting  fact.    (Hear,  hear.) 

THE   LESSONS   OP   THE   TOUJR. 

To  the  distinguished  representatives  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  Empire,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  here  to-day,  I 
venture  to  allude  to  the  impression  which  seemed  generally  to 
prevail  among  their  brethren  across  the  seas,  that  the  old  country 
must  wake  up  if  she  intends  to  maintain  her  old  position  of  ^e- 
eminence  in  her  Colonial  trade  against  foreign  competitors.  (Hear, 
hear.)  No  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  experiences 
which  we  have  had  during  our  toui:  could  fail  to  be  struck  with 
one  all- prevailing  and  pressing  demand — the  want  of  population. 
Even  in  the  oldest  of  our  Colonies  there  were  abundant  signs  of 
this  need — boundless  tracts  of  country  yet  unexplored,  hidden 
mineral  wealth  calling  for  development,  vast  expanses  of  virgin 
soil  ready  to  yield  profitable  crops  to  the  settlers.  And  these  can 
bd  enjoyed  under  conditions  of  healthy  living,  liberal  laws,  free 
institutions,  in  exchange  for  the  over-crowded  cities  and  the  almost 
hopeless  struggle  for  existence,  which,  alas  !  too  often  is  the  lot  of 
many  in  the  old  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  one  condition,  and  one 
only,  is  made  by  our  Colonial  brethren,  and  that  is,  "  Send  us  suit- 
able emigrants."  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  go  farther,  and  appeal  to 
my  fellow-countrymen  at  home  to  prove  the  strength  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  motherland  to  her  children  by  sending  to  thetn  only  of 
her  best.  (Cheers.)  By  this  means  we  may  still  further  strengthen, 
or  at  all  events  pass  on  unimpaired,  that  pride  of  race,  that  unity 
of  sentiment  and  purpose,  that  feeling  of  common  loyalty  and 
obligation  which  knit  together  and  alone  can  maintain  the  integrity 

of  our  Empire.    (Prolonged  cheers.) 

o  2 
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THIRD  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  ivas  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  14, 
1902,  when  Mr.  Emile  McMaster,  B.A.,  read  a  Paper  on  "The 
High  Plateaus  of  Natal,  their  Climate  and  Resources." 

Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  26  Fellows 
had  heen  elected,  viz.,  G  Resident,  20  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Captain  Mitcalfe  Dale,  Henry  Mclntyre  Lewes,  E.  J,  Lewis,  Albert  Myers^ 
Francis  W,  Percival,  M,A.,  E.L.,  Eustace  A,  Reynolds- Ball,  B.A.,  B.L, 

Non-Resident  Fellows: — 

Henry  B,  Aiistin,  J.P,  (Orafige  River  Colony),  Amos  Bailey,  M.LA.  (Cape 
Colony),  Michael  J.  Bedford  {Cape  Colony),  Louys  A,  de  Bulteaux,  Arthur  R, 
Canning  {Gold  Coast  Colony),  F,  A,  Drought,  B,E,  {Oold  Coast  CoUmy), 
Durant  Gloag  {Rhodesia),  Captain  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth  {Cape  CoUmy), 
William  F,  Hornby  {Orange  River  Colony),  Sidney  H.  Long  {Transvaal), 
Jamei  M,  Mdclaren,  B.Sc,  F.O,S.  {New  Zealand),  Henry  Marks  {Fiji), 
F.  Douglas  Osborne  {Straits  Settlements),  Hastings  F,  Peet,  C.E,  {Orange 
River  Colony),  George  Price  {British  Honduras),  Maurice  Robinson  {Trans- 
vaal), George  Scott  {Orange  River  Colony),  Alexander  Simms  {Rhodesia), 
Charles  C.  Thomas  {Orange  River  Colony),  Edmund  D.  Westmacott  (New 
Zealand). 

m 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  have  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  names  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  Devon  Astle,  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows,  were  submitted 
and  approved  as  Auditors  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Institute  for  the 
past  year,  in  accordance  with  Rule  48. 

The  Chaibman  (Sir  H.  Bulweb)  :  I  dare  say  many  of  you  have 
noticed  the  sad  accident  which  befell  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Dobell,  a 
metnber  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  this  country. 
We  all  deeply  regret  the  sudden  death  of  that  gentleman^  who  for 
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over  twenty  years  was  a  member  of  this  Institute,  and  took  an 
active  interest  in  its  work. 

Sir  Fbedbbick  Young  :  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  how 
profoundly  sorrowful  I  am  at  this  sad  occurrence.  It  is  only 
within  a  month  or  six  weeks  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  Dobell  at  Quebec,  and  partaking  of  his  hospitality  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  feel  very 
deeply  indeed  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained  through  the  sad 
accident  which  occurred  at  Folkestone  on  Saturday  last. 

The  Ghaibman  :  The  subject  of  the  Paper  to  be  read  before  us 
this  evening  is  that  of  ''  The  High  Plateaus  of  Natal,  their  Climate 
and  Resources."  Mr.  McMaster,  who  is  so  kind  as  to  read  us  this 
Paper,  and  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  to  introduce  to  you, 
brings  to  the  subject  many  special  qualifications.  Leaving 
England  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  partly  in  search  of 
heiJth,  and  partly  in  search  of  a  country,  the  climate  and  prospects 
of  which  would  be  such  as  to  induce  him  to  make  a  home  in  it,  he 
visited  California,  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  South  Africa>  and 
eventually  decided  in  favour  of  the  up-country  of  Natal.  This 
evening  he  will  tell  us  something  about  that  country,  and  give  us 
the  results  of.  his  personal  experience  and  observations,  and  of  the 
information  he  has  acquired  on  the  spot  in  respect  both  of  the 
climate  and  the  resources. 

Mr.  Emile  McMaster  then  read  his  Paper  on 

THE  HIGH  PLATEAUS  OF  NATAL,  THEIR  CLIMATE 

AND  RESOURCES. 

SoMETHiNa  resembling  mediaeval  dignity  surrounds  the  Cape 
Peninsula.  Whilst  British  India  was  in  the  making,  and  the  Suee 
Canal  yet  unconceived,  throughout  a  great  century  and  a  half,  till 
well  past  the  middle  of  the  century  just  gone,  the  Cape  Peninsula 
was  South  Africa — the  rest,  mainly,  a  hunter's  paradise  ;  and  up 
till  very  recent  years  one  rarely  met  a  British  officer  beyond  middle 
liCe  to  whom,  in  passing  to  India,  the  dignity  and  repose  of  spots 
like  Wynberg,  Rondebosch,  or  High  Constantia,  had  not  been  made 
familiar,  nestling  amongst  vineyards  and  venerable  avenues  of  oak, 
and  elm,  and  fir,  beneath  the  softer  side  of  Table  Mountain.  The 
ample  style  of  Dutch  and  Huguenot  architecture,  eighteenth- 
century  wine  chateaux  in  fact,  remains  most  charming  in  these 
quite  old-world  parts.  And  when  Justin  McCarthy  tells  us  that 
if  you  would  see  Old  France  in  perfection  you  must  go  to  Quebec, 
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he  might  write  the  same  truly  of  Wynberg,  Oonstantia,  Steliea-> 
bosch.  A  spot  so  lovely  and  so  placed  as  the  Cape  Peninsula  must 
always  have  a  growing  future ;  but  its  relative  importance,  its 
dominance,  is  already  gone.  Within  the  last  decade  the  centse 
of  interest  has  shifted  to  the  eastern  side;  and  if  the  Cape  can 
claim,  and  shows  in  that  one  spot,  a  richer  past,  it  is  to  the 
eastern  side,  to  the  Transvaal  and  to  Natal,  that  the  expanding 
future  mainly  lies. 

Four  great  and  pregnant  natural  features  seem  to  assure  tbe 
larger  future  to  these  newer  parts. 

Nature  has  there  placed  such  store  of  gold  as  man  has  never  yet 
exhumed,  and  in  the  most  industrial,  the  least  precarious  form. 
Again,  in  quantity  and  quality  of  baser  metals  South-£astem  Africa 
wholly  outstrips  the  Cape.  The  vast  deposits  of  coal  cmd  iron  lying 
side  by  side  in  Northern  Natal,  and  at  Middelburg,  seemed  doomed 
to  perpetual  futility  till  gold  the  pioneer  touched  everything  into 
life.  Immediate  and  greedy  local  markets  for  these  products  are 
hence  assured,  while  their  far  later  future  for  export  purposes  seems 
well-nigh  limitless.  ) 

Gold  and  these  coal  mines  already  serve  to  vivify  a  third  great 
gift  of  Nature — I  mean  the  thirty,  forty,  and  in  Natal  up  to  fifty 
inches  of  rainfall  which  is  generally  so  sparse  throughout  South 
Africa.  The  mines  have  brought  population  and  markets  quite  un- 
equalled, inducing  the  high  culture  to  which  large  rainfall  is  essential. 

And  to  the  rainfall  making  the  park-like  character  of  the  country 
must  be  attributed  a  fourth  large  factor  in  the  future.  The  most 
and  the  best  of  the  black  labour  is,  and  always  will  be,  on  the  south- 
eastern side,  for  where  herds  flourish  there  does  the  better  class  of 
Kaffir  ever  tend  to  make  his  home.  Into  Natal  specially  the  Zulu 
Kaffir  densely  flocks,  and  there  increases  faster  than  any  other  black 
man  facing  a  white  race ;  and  we  remember  how  all  the  great  enter- 
prises, diamonds,  and  gold,  and  coal,  flourish  by  black  labourers^  and 
that  the  thriving  railways  were  all  built  through  them.  South-Eastem 
Africa  then  has  gold,  and  coal  and  iron,  side  by  side,  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  taken  together  has  never  hitherto  been  known,  has  rainfall 
ample  and  reliable,  has  the  rough  labour  densely  on  the  spot. 

For  twelve  years  past  the  demand  for  all  produce  throughout  South 
Africa  has  far  exceeded  the  supply ;  the  disparity  has  much  increased 
during  the  war,  and  must  continue  for  a  decade,  it  seems  Ukeljr 
for  a  generation.  The  great  difference  in  rainfalls,  and  in  antithesis 
of  wet  and  dry  seasons,  absolutely  marking  South- Western  from 
South-Eastem  Africa,  becomes  now  so  vital  that  whoever,  writer  xtf 
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statesman,  purposes  to  there  settle  his  fellow  man,  should  surely 
first  study,  and  primarily  explain,  these  differences  : — 

The  Cape  Peninsula  and  its  enidronment  receive  a  sufficiency  of 
rainfedl — twenty-five  inches ;  and  coming  gently  and  almost  wholly 
in  the  winter  months,  it  renders  that  small  district  so  singularly 
suited  to  soft  fruits  of  superb  quality — grapes,  peaches,  nectarines, 
Japanese  plums,  and  so  forth — as  to  insure  a  great  and  growing  export 
of  these  into  the  European  mnter.  But  as  one  bears  north  under 
100  miles  from  there,  one  finds  the  country  lost  for  rainfall — but 
ten  inches  on  the  western  and  eighteen  on  the  eastern  side 
throughout  the  Great  Karoo,  and  this  under  a  very  drying  sun 
means  little  more  than  half  it  would  at  home.  One  reads  that 
Graaf  Beinet  went  almost  rainless  for  three  years  in  the  sixties,  and 
the  Kalahari  desert,  of  course  a  good  deal  farther  north,  commonly 
goes  rainless  for  several  years  on  end. 

On  skirting  the  coast,  however,  commencing  from  Pondoland 
eastwards,  a  most  striking  verdure — park  country  dense  with  Kaffir 
huts — takes  the  place  of  rather  arid-looking  coast  without  a  hut.  No 
part  of  Natal,  nor  I  believe  of  the  Transvaal,  averages  less  than 
thirty  inches,  whilst  the  south-eastern  slopes  rising  from  the  sea,  all 
east  of  the  watersheds,  average  a  reliable  forty-five  inches  of  rain 
wholly  in  the  summer  months,  and  largely  in  steady  rain  and 
summer  mists.  Durban  commonly  gets  thirty-nine,  and  Maritzburg 
thirty-eight  inches,  but  what  is  called  the  ^'  mist  belt  **  throughout 
Natal  gets  forty-five  to  fifty  inches ;  and  this  ''  mist  belt  *'  is  my 
subject  to-night— those  terraces  three  to  five  thousand  feet  high,  and 
unintercepted  from  the  sea. 

The  amplitude  of  the  rainfall  is  an  ever-increasing  asset,  and  that 
it  comes  wholly  in  the  summer  months,  leaving  a  cloudless,  brilliant 
winter,  is  to  most  things  favourable,  to  every  tree  and  shrub  from 
tea  to  giant  eucalypts,  to  grasses,  to  every  form  of  dairying  and  all 
the  cattle  industries ;  and  at  the  altitudes  I  treat  of  it  is  certainly 
pleasanter  and  cooler  than  the  rainless  summers  of  the  Cape,  for 
when  one  loses  the  sun  at  three  to  five  thousand  feet  during  these 
weekly  rainy  breaks,  the  summer  becomes  at  once  cool  and  crisp, 
and  everything  refreshed,  without  excessive  cpld. 

South- Western  Africa  draws  its  sparse  winter  rains  from  the 
icy  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic ;  South-E  astern  Africa  its  ample 
summer  rains  from  the  warm  Mozambique  current  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

From  Pondoland  eastwards,  then,  can  be  descried  from  any 
of  the  six  ocean  steamship  companies'  liners,  now  making  their 
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terminus  at  Durban,  the  lower  series  of  green  terraces  wUch 
equally  mark  that  country,  Natal  and  Zululand.  Alon^  the  rail 
from  Durban,  nearing  Maritzburg,  a  well- tilled  plateau,  wholly 
differing  in  climate  and  aspect  from  the  coast  tea  and  sugar  land, 
is  found  at  about  3,000  feet,  but  as  it  much  resembles  a  higher  and 
richer  terrpxse  farther  on  I  will  not  stay  to  describe  it.  Suddenly 
the  line  drops  800  feet  into  Maritzburg.  a  town  which  nature  and 
man  combine  to  beautify ;  for  without  direct  taxation,  but  enriched 
by  the  most  successful  railway  extant,  the  capital  has  now  such 
public  buildings  as  no  town  so  small  can  elsewhere  show. 

But  it  is  placed  too  low,  a  little  over  2,000  feet ;  and  though  the 
heat  does  not  approach  that  of  India — the  mean  temperature 
(64^)  being  the  same  as  Bome— still  the  seven  months  summer  in 
a  saucer,  or  rather  cap,  becomes  at  the  end  most  punishing. 
Hitherto,  Natal  has  been  mistaken,  even  by  educated  South 
Africans,  for  a  country  mainly  sub-tropical  and  low-lying,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  previous  to  the  Johannesburg  connexion  the  two  large 
towns,  one  on  the  coast,  the  other  vastly  depressed,  took  all  the 
passing  notice ;  and  again  Ladysmith  and  its  environment  is 
greatly  sunk.  It  is  the  lofty  and  charming  plateaus  between  Maritz- 
burg and  Ladysmith  that  I  treat  of,  for  the  line  is  one  gigantic 
switchback,  and  curiously  Central  Natal  is  also  highest  Natal. 
From  the  soft  plateau  at  5,000  feet  the  line  drop3  almost  2,000  feet 
again  into  Golenso  and  Ladysmith,  and  climate,  aspect,  culture 
vastly  deteriorate,  for  here  commences  rugged  Northern  Natal. 

As  a  precise  and  vital  fact,  out  of  some  sixty  stations  on  the 
Natal  main  Une  forty  are  above  Maritzburg,  and  their  average  is 
4,200  feet — quite  high  enough  at  that  comparatively  temperate 
latitude  to  ensure  a  cool  summer.  Five  stations  stand  above  5,000  , 
feet ;  and  at  111  miles  from  the  coast  by  rail,  and  little  more  than 
half  direct,  a  wide  plateau  averaging  5,000  feet  is  reached,  all  of 
which  amounts  to  this :  that  the  series  of  high  plateaus  which  is 
general  all  over  South  Africa,  and  on  which  its  climatic  repute 
solely  depends,  occurs  in  Natal  at  about  one  quarter  the  distance 
from  coast  or  port  which  must  elsewhere  be  traversed  in  order  to 
attain  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  large  hot  lowland  towns  are 
only  now  commencing  to  have  the  wealth  to  appreciate  this  great 
fact  at  all  adequately ;  and  as  one  might  expect  these  handy  high- 
lands are  increasingly  becoming  the  most  hotelled  and  best  served 
high  parts  of  South  Africa. 

Going  north  then  from  Maritzburg  the  railway  at  once  begins  a 
long  corkscrew  ascent,  the  very  stiffest  of  that  great  switchback 
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line.  The  climb  is  one  long  panorama  of  varying  beauties. 
Though  picturesque  to  a  degree,  it  is  yet  studded  ivith  one  soft, 
affluent  view  after  another.  Before  the  first  station  is  reached, 
already  leaving  Maritzburg  at  a  dizzy  drop,  the  eye  is  caught  by  the 
bright  and  heavily  timbered  Botanic  Gardens,  round  which  cluster 
some  country  residences.  Each  station  on  the  ascent  has  its 
fringing  of  private  gardens  in  the  style  of  Southern  France,  terraced, 
vine-trellised,  and  with  shady  walks. 

After  an  hour's  hard  puffing  and  coiling,  during  which  the  capital 
has  kept  disappearing  and  reappearing,  the  summit  and  fourth 
station,  Hilton  Boad,  is  reached.  Perched  almost  2,000  feet  sheer 
above  Maritzburg,  but  little  more  than  a  rifle-shot  distant  direct,  and 
just  on  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  there  is  here  occurring  a  movement 
which  I  trust  may  ultimately  tend  to  keep  some  of  the  fortunes  won 
in  South  Africa  from  out  Park  Lane. 

In  this  choice  spot,  raised  800  feet  above  the  yet  farther 
plateau,  and  looking  also  over  it  back  to  the  loftiest  Drakensberg,  the 
hill  or  summer  residence  is  coming  into  evidence.  The  Chief 
Justice  and  another  of  the  judges  have  already  built  on  what  was 
bare  veldt  but  four  years  back,  two  Durban  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  some  dozen  other  leading  people  are  already  come,  and 
the  Diocesan  Girls'  College,  with  some  fourteen  governesses  and 
100  pupils,  is  to  move  bodily  up  from  Maritzburg.  It  is  as  it  were 
an  embryo  Simla  close  behind  Calcutta,  or  an  Ootacamund  sheer 
above  Madras,  and  afiFbrds  in  truth  the  easiest  of  escapes  from  the 
very  real  terrors  of  the  long  lowland  summer ;  and  one  looks 
later  to  the  charm  and  climate  of  these  convenient  highlands,  and 
the  foir  voyage,  to  draw  some  of  the  English  winter  migrants,  who 
now  flock  past  the  south  of  France  to  Cairo. 

Gazing  north  from  Hilton  then,  one  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  a  wide  and  very  fertile  tableland  averaging  not  quite 
4,000  feet.  It  is  a  park-like  country  now  heavily  avenued  with 
acacias,  and  strikingly  similar  in  form  and  colouring  to  the  rich 
parts  of  West  Somerset,  those  round  the  Qnantocks  and  about 
Porlock  Vale,  but  in  Natal  the  tops  are  fertile  of  grass  and  trees 
unlike  Exmoor.  In  both  countries  the  rounded  hill-sides  are 
clothed  with  a  very  dark-green  foliage,  wooded  dongas  or  kloofs 
(combes  in  Devonshire),  the  grass  is  a  lighter  green,  and  the  soiladeep 
reddish  brown ;  and  to  add  to  this  similarity,  trout  persistently 
introduced  by  Government  for  ten  years  are  now  here  acclimatised 
and  commence  to  thrive.  Natal  is  generally  called  throughout 
South  Africa  '^  the  garden  Colony,"  and  this  is  its  most  garden 
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part ;  but  I  think  "  park-like  "  is  a  more  truly  descriptive  word^- 
park-like  by  nature,  and  now  finished  park — for  endless  avenues  of 
acacias,  many  millions  of  them,  have  become  an  industry  of  that 
part. 

It  may  be  well  at  once  to  point  out  how  optimism  is  one  thing,  dis- 
crimination another.  The  small  districts  I  describe  (and  Wynberg, 
Constantia,  Stellenbosch)  differ  as  night  from  day  from  the  karoo — 
for  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  South  Africa  is  treeless,  whilst  the 
parts  I  speak  of  are  as  avenued  as  the  backs  of  the  Cambridge 
colleges— and  being  singularly  idyllic  in  character  are  the  very 
opposite  extreme  from  mining  life ;  though  this  natural  idyllic  flavour 
of  the  land  is  for  the  time  lost  amid  war  and  all  its  horrid  trail. 

Lest,  however,  my  views  of  these  parts  may  be  taken  for 
optimism,  let  me  quote  merely  the  opening  passages  of  a  few  other 
writers — first  of  two  recent  ones : — 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  a  practised  observer  from  America,  writing 
his  **  White  Man's  Africa,"  heads  his  chapter  on  Natal,  ''  Natal,^  a 
Colonial  Paradise,**  and  begins :  '^  Natal  is  of  all  British  Colonies  the 
one  in  which  I  would  most  willingly  spend  the  declining  years  of 
my  life.    It  is  a  magnificent  monument  to  English  courage  and 
English  capacity  for  administration,"  and  so  onwards.    Mr.  Lincoln 
Tangye,  in  his  book  on  ''New  South  Africa,**  writes,  "Natal,  the 
South  African  Garden. — Natal  is  at  once  the  garden  of  South 
Africa,  and  its  most  healthy  and  agreeable  part.     Only  on  the 
coast    line,    and    in    spots    like    Pietermaritzburg,   is    the    heat 
intense,  and  if  a  perfected  English  climate  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
it  is  surely  in  the  mountains  here.**    And  to  go  back,  Anthony 
Trollope  in  his  sagacious  but  forgotten  book  on  South  Africa 
reiterated,  even  before  the  mining  era  had  brought  prosperity  to  the 
soil,  the  view  that  the  English  gentleman,  with  family  and  dmall  or 
moderate  means,  would  be  advantaged  by  transplanting  hither. 
'*  The  traveller  knows  as  a  fact  that  the  Dutchmen  in  South  Africa 
are  more  numerous  than  the  English  **  (so  Trollope  wrote  twenty- 
five  years  ago),  '<  but  in  Natal  he  is  on  English  soil,  among  English 
people,  with  no  more  savour  of  Holland  than  he  has  in  London 
when  he  chances  to  meet  a  Dutchman  there ;   and  yet, there  is  no 
portion  of  the  land  for  which  the  Dutchman  has  fought,  and  bled, 
and  dared,  and  suffered,  as  he  has  done  for  Natal.  ...  It  is  a 
smiling  pretty  land,  blessed  with  many  advantages,  and  if  it  were 
my  fate  to  live  in  South  Africa,  I  should  certainly  choose  Natal  for 
my  residence.  .  .  .  Comfort  in  living  depends  not  so  much  on  the 
amount  of  good  things  which  a  man  can  afford  to  consume,  as  on 
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tiie  amount  of  good  things  whieh  those  with  whom  he  lives  will 
think  he  ought  to  oonsume.  A  man  with  a  family  living  on  £4Q0 
a  year  cannot  entertain  his  friends  very  often  either  in  London  or 
in  Fietermaritzburg ;  but  of  the  two,  hospitality  is  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  latter.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  gentleman 
living  with  a  wife  and  children  on  any  income  between  ^400  and 
^1,000  would  feel  less  of  the  inconveniences  of  poverty  in  Natal  than 
in  England.*'  So  Anthony  TroUope ;  and  I  add  this  note  of  recent 
experience  that  such  a  man  finds  living  there  if  in  the  towns  very 
oosUy  in  his  first  year,  but  less  so  in  his  second ;  while  in  his  third, 
a  far  higher  d^ree  of  comfort  is  attainable  at  one- third  less  cost. 
A  family's  washing  for  instance,  if  sent  out,  is  twice  as  dear  as  in 
the  home  country,  but  given  time  to  get  your  coolie  dhobie  it  costs 
only  one-half  as  much.  Your  house,  if  hired,  will  cost  twice  as 
much  as  in  England,  but  if  you  buy  or  build  about  the  same.  Living 
in  the  country  is  lower  ;  but  both  the  soldier  and  the  housewife  have 
throughout  to  pay  for  every  item  of  experience. 

To  resume  description.  Thirty  miles  of  rail  through  the  rich 
country  last  spoken  of,  and  the  yet  higher  plateau  at  5,000  feet 
is  reached..  Grassy,  also,  but  with  far  fewer  trees,  it  is  flanked 
fifty  miles  Jo  the  west — which  look  like  fifteen  in  that  pellucid 
aic^by  tiie  highest  Drakensberg,  sheer  walls  of  granite  rising 
there  to.  10,000  and  11,000  feet,  by  far  the  highest  points  in 
Southern  Africa,  and  often,  even  at  midsummer,  snow-tipped. 
Hereabouts  is  the  best  stock^farmiug  district  in  South  Africa,  and 
it  is  held  by  a  progressive  class  of  fanners,  many  of  them  well- 
born. It  seems  specially  adapted  for  man,  beast,  and  crop,  of 
Northern  European  origin.  The  delicate  texture  of  herbage, 
garden  produce,  and  ferns  denotes  a  temperate  and  salubrious 
eUmate.  At  4,000  feet  the  orange  begins  to  fail,  at  4,500  feet  the 
peach;  thereabouts  the  cherry  and  apple  thrive,  with  such  things 
as  turnips,  English  cocksfoot  grass,  and  clover.  Amid  such  ex- 
panded views  ranging  over  a  prospect  of  fifty  miles,  and  in  that 
dear  buoyant  air,  a  gallop,  say  towards  evening  in  summer,  pro- 
duces a  sense  of  exhilaration  to  haunt  the  memory  for  years.  There 
is,'in  truth,  a  striking ^ sense  of  cleanliness  about  the  atmosphere. 
The  farmer  quietly  values  the  high  air  for  his  family  and  his  stock, 
and.pities  the  lowlander;  the  visitor  discovers  it  ''like  champagne; '' 
the  doctor  calls  it  "  highly  aseptic ;  *'  while  the  Zulus  were  wont 
tor  cany  their  wounded  high  up  into  such  hospitals  of  nature. 

Xhave  already  described  how  the  rainfall  is  heavy  and  comes  wholly 
in:  summer,  leaving  a  brilliant  winter,  and  perennial  streamlets 
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everywhere.  Though  sub-tropical  on  the  coast,  ivhere  tea  and 
sugar  growing  makes  fair  fortunes,  Natal  lies  well  outside  the  tropics ; 
and  quickly  to  give  a  picture  of  the  climate  at  about  4,500  feet,  it  is 
such  that  on  an  average  on  five  days  a  week  during  every  month  of  the 
year  afternoon  tea  may  be  taken  under  the  orchard  or  other  shade, 
with  a  temperature  between  60  and  70  degrees,  and  in  a  light  bracing 
air  somethmg  like  our  May.  The  summer  and  winter  temperatures 
vary  hardly  at  all  as  to  the  daytime,  but  the  winter  night  is  keenly 
frosty ;  and  herein  hes  the  drawback  to  the  high  climate,  very  real 
under  hasty  and  unkind  conditions,  and  yet  becoming  with  ordinary 
care  and  time  of  small  account.  In  tent  life,  or  imder  a  very 
lightly  built  house,  the  tendency  is  often  to  roast  by  day  and  freeze 
by  night ;  such  coverings  accentuate  the  sun's  full  strength,  while 
retaining  none  of  it  for  night,  and  oscillations  of  50  degrees  under 
such  conditions  are  frequent  in  twelve  hours ;  and  it  is  my  private, 
perhaps  singular,  belief  that  this  accentuation  of  the  changes  in 
tent  life  predisposes  to  dysentery,  even  to  enteric.  Two  moderately 
solid  houses  I  occupied  in  Maritzbutg,  however,  were  never  known 
to  move  more  than  5  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  in  itself 
makes  a  different  climate  from  what  our  troops  campaign  in ;  but 
for  ideal  conditions,  especially  for  children,  besides  keeping  at  a  high 
altitude  and  having  a  fairly  solid  home,  one  must  have  ample  tree 
shade  all  round.  The  wholesome  tribe  of  eucalypts  grow  often 
twenty,  always  ten  feet  annually  in  Natal's  mist  belt,  and  I  can  recall 
no  homestead  ten  years  old  which  does  not  show  a  grouping  of 
these  aromatic  giants  over  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  These  and  the 
acacias  being  voracious  surface-feeders  and  perennials,  clean  every 
speck  beneath  into  a  firm  peaty  substance,  making  an  ideal  play- 
ground on  the  hottest  days.  Curiously,  these  fastest-growing  trees 
produce  hard,  and  dense,  and  heavy  wood,  whilst  English  trees  grow 
fast  but  spongy.  Under  these  conditions— altitude,  fairly  solid 
house,  and  ample  tree  shade — the  climate  resembles  England  in 
summer,  and  Southern  France  in  winter. 

Those  in  quest  of  purely  hygienic  guidance  I  refer  to  the  Paper 
of  Dr.  James  Allen,  than  whom  no  man  has  more  experience, 
given  after  Dr.  Koch's  address  at  the  recent  British  Congress  oh 
Tuberculosis,  and  published  in  the  ''  Lancet ''  of  July  27  last. 
It  seems  well  to  quote  here  a  few  lines  of  a  recent  letter  from  him  : 
''You  may  with  all  truth  tell  your  audience,"  writes  Dr.  Allen, 
"  that  the  highlands  of  Natal  have  not  only  great  possibilities  of 
peacefully  making  money — ^perhaps  more  than  any  similar  minor 
enterprises  in  any  other  part  of  the  world— but  that  tuberculosis, 
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the  scourge  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  enteric  fever,  that  of 
the  southern,  practically  do  not  exist  there." 

Now  as  to  resources.  They  are  of  two  quite  different  types,  viz. : 
the  growing  of  farm  produce  of  every  conceivable  sort  on  cheap  land 
easy  and  friable  to  work,  with  cheap  rough  labour,  and  unsurpassed 
markets ;  and  in  the  less  attractive  parts  a  little  further  inland  than 
these  mist-belt  terraces  coal  and  iron  side  by  side  in  profusion. 

To  speak  first  of  the  farmer's  disadvantages.  Hail  is  the  most 
permanent  of  them,  and  damages  a  good  deal  in  narrow  strips. 
Each  year,  however,  there  is  less  of  it  in  Central  Natal  owing  to 
the  vast  plantings  of  acacias  :  and  it  occurs  mainly  in  the  inland 
drier  parts  which  depend  on  coal  and  iron. 

Rinderpest  (as  in  this  country  in  the  sixties)  and  other  cattle 
sicknesses  have  had  to  be  dealt  with.  But  the  large  veterinary 
staff  gain  ground  upon  them  yearly. 

Five  years  ago  locusts  visited  Natal  severely — the  first  time  for 
fifby  years ;  yet  that  turned  out  quite  a  good  farmer's  year.  These 
insects  thrive  in  dryness  and  heat,  and  Natal,  with  copious  summer 
rainfall  and  keen  frosts  in  winter  in  the  central  parts,  is  not  suited 
for  a  home  to  them.  And  all  these  three,  the  main  drawbacks, 
though  recently  galling,  become  of  small  significance  looking  over  a 
cycle  of  years,  nor  were  they  even  for  the  time  being  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  vastly  extending  local  markets. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  rail  to  Ladysmith,  for  fifteen  years  these 
central  plateaus  have  been  increasingly  high  farmed  along  the  line, 
and  the  amount  of  space  taken  up  in  local  papers  by  scientific  notes  on 
agriculture,  and  in  analysis  and  advertisements  of  artificial  manures, 
is  quite  remarkable.  I  think  the  feature  of  modem  life  in  Natal 
is  ttie  great  activity  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  shows  and  societies, 
farmers'  conferences,  stud  companies,  and  the  like,  and  the  farmers' 
vote  in  Parliament  commonly  prevails  over  the  townsman's  require- 
ments— nature  and  man  combining  to  make  these  handy  terraces 
the  finest  ground  conceivable  for  the  producer ;  while  the  consumer 
in  the  towns  has  no  such  kindly  lot,  though  he  is  not  so  badly 
mulcted  as  the  citizen  of  other  parts  of  South  Africa,  owing 
to  lower  duties  and  proximity  to  coast.  These  plateaus  are 
the  only  part  where  as  yet  our  race  has  settled  freely  on  the  soil. 
The  white  population  was  doubling  itself  each  ten  years  before  the 
war,  and,  pregnant  social  factor,  nine-tenths  of  it  is  British — 
mostly  Scotch.  Here  only,  in  South  Africa  proper,  the  English 
tongue  exclusively  prevails.  Elsewhere  on  the  land  the  Dutch  largely 
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predominates,  and  Dutoh  has  been  the  note  dominant  in  Courts  and 
Parliament. 

Eesuming  resources.  The  Durban  butchers  have  long  killed  their 
n^eat  at  5,000  feet,  the  refrigerator  car  being  in  evidence  ;  and  there 
was  placed  at  Mooi  Biver,  just  before  the  war,  a  most  supcessfu} 
creamery  and  butter  factory.  There  the  Natal  Stud  Company  had 
£16,000,  mostly  blood-stock,  looted  in  the  war;  and  many  of  the 
farmers,  beiag  wealthy  men,  freely  import  the  best  Frieslands 
and  Devons,  and  other  stock. 

For  all  the  products  of  the  dairy  prices  have  long  been  singularly 
high  even  before  the  war,  and  a  few  months  ago  one  farmer  told 
me  he  had  been  clearing  £800  a  month  in  the  one  item  of  butter 
during  recent  years.  Another — Mr.  A.  Lawrence,  of  Mooi  Qiver — 
showed  me  four  years  ago  a  certain  seventy  acres  of  potatoea^whii^h 
from  his  altitude  he  can  always  keep  for  the  topmost  marl^et,  aud 
explained  if  he  should  have  as  good  a  season  as  his  previous  one  he 
would  get  6,000  bags,  and  fifteen  shillings  a  bag  at  the  station 
not  half  a  mile  below;  as  labour,  land,  and  manure  were  very 
cheap  to  him,  I  inferred  not  less  than  £8,000  profit  from  that  ox^e 
item.  Mr.  Lawrence — perhaps  the  finest  instance  there  of  the 
purely  self-made  man — was  then  clearing  £1,000  a  year  in  milk  and 
butter.  He  owned,  I  think  he  said,  10,000  acres  in  that  glorious 
part,  and  the  hotel  and  the  other  buildings  round ;  and,  not  content, 
was  then  about  to  bore  for  coal.  The  prime  resources  of  these 
plateaus  before  mining  markets  came  were  wool  and  horse-breed- 
ing, ..for  which  purposes  they  excel.  But  though  mutton  and 
horses  find  a  much  improved  market,  if  near  the  rail  more 
lucrative  products  can  be  raised.  The  bottoms  of  the  rounded 
hillsides  are  strong  land  giving  good  crops  of  maize  and  mealies, 
forage  and  the  like,  while  the  tops  and  sides  hold  a  deep  soil,  not 
strong,  but  excellent  for  grass  and  trees. 

That  a  landscape  can  be  altered  in  three  to  five  years  by  avenueinff 
almost  costless  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
Natal,  while  latterly  this  extraordinary  growth  of  trees  has  been 
largely  exploited  for  commercial  ends.  Besides  citrus  trees  and 
English  fruits,  70,000  of  which  one  importer  told  me  he  passed  on 
in  three  years,  no  fewer  than  ten  millions  of  acacias  now  show  as 
mature  trees  in  endless  avenues,  and  many  more  millions  are 
going  in.  The  bark  is  exported  for  tanning,  whilst  the  wood  makes 
m^le  props — both  lucrative  to  those  who  went  in  early.  It  seems, 
however,  likely  that  the  late  comers,  af  cer  rinderpest  and  war  enhance 
the    cost,   will  find    the    tree    market  there  more  glutted   and 
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averdone  than  any  other;  but  as  to  climate,  rainfall,  hail, 
and  beautifying  the  country  there  cannot  be  too  many  trees.  The 
two  nurseries  sheltering  under  the  lovely  Town  Hill  just  north  of 
Maritzburg  can  sell  quite  250  different  sorts  of  ornamental  and 
timber  trees— native,  Australian,  Enghsh,  Japanese — at  prices 
ranging  from  £7 10s.  per  thousand  for  oaks  and  eucalypts  up  to  £25 
for  rarer  sorts,  which  works  out  at  three-halfpence  to  sixpence  apiece 
for  all  sorts  of  useful  and  delightful  trees. 

One  may  now  well  Call  the  numerous  schools  and  hotels. a 
resource  of  the  terrace  at  4,000  feet.  For  forty  years  the  best 
Boys'  School,  socially,  in  South  Africa  has  been  nursed  up  in 
simple  but  charming  surroundings  at  Hilton,  just  above  the 
capital.  Four  years  ago  one  of  the  two  large  girls'  schools  moved 
out  of  Maritzburg  and  splendidly  housed  itself  at  the  station  half- 
way up  the  great  Town  Hill ;  whilst  the  Diocesan  Girls'  College,  its 
rival,  is  in  process  of  moving  bodily  up  to  the  crest  at  Hilton ;  and  a 
certain  Canon  has  taken  his  high-class  following  of  boys  just  under 
the  plateau  at  5,000  feet.  This  is  not  counting  many  Government 
schools  throughout  the  district;  and  Natal  schools  are  commonly 
well  taught,  one  having  produced  a  Senior  Wrangler  eight  years  ago 
— Mr.  Bromwich,  who  went  straight  to  Cambridge  from  a  Natal 
school. 

As  to  prices  current  of  Natal  lands.  I  chance  to  have  closely 
watched  throughout  the  last  twelve  years  land  values  in  Natal — 
urban,  suburban,  country — and  some  of  them  seem  quite  anomalous. 
Useful  land,  say,  three  to  ten  miles  from  stations  on  the  first 
plateau,  just  under  4,000  feet,  suited  for  dairying,  general  crops, 
and  superb  for  trees,  has  long  stood  almost  immovably  at  about  £2 
per  acre  freehold,  whilst  similarly  sited  land  along  the  plateau  at 
5,000  feet  has  kept  about  £1  per  acre,  well  suited  for  stock,  dairy- 
ing, and  roots,  but  not  for  trees.  Even  before  the  war,  land  in 
towns  and  immediately  round  stations  was  fast  moving  up,  but  I 
think,  even  after  the  war,  outlying  land  will  appreciate  but  slowly, 
because  there  is  so  much  of  it.  Money,  during  and  after  war,  has 
there  so  many  more  profitable  uses  than  land  development,  except 
for  special  needs,  and  for  these— building,  fruit- farming,  and  the 
like— a  little  land  goes  far,  and  must  be  handy.  It  is  not  that  the 
land  is  not  worth  more  to  handle,  but  that  throughout  South 
Africa  there  is  such  vast  room  in  all  country  parts. 

Let  me  give  a  few  instances  of  striking  land  sales  since  the  war. 
Six  months  after  Ladysmith  was  relieved,  rather  more  than  100 
lots  of  Crown  lands  were  put  up  in  Ixopo  and  Ipolela,  counties 
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southern  and  high,  and  excellent  for  soil  and  climate,  but  forty 
miles  from  the  trunk  or  any  rail ;  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  these 
went  at  the  upset  price  of  10s.  or  10s.  Id,  per  acre,  payable  over  a 
long  term :  whilst  a  few  months  ago  8,000  acres  were  sold  near 
Greytown  for  a  special,  but  purely  agricultural,  purpose  for  £16,000 
— say,  exclusive  of  improvements,  nearly  £5  per  acre. 

If  for  close  culture,  trees,  or  dairying,  one  must  be  near  a  centre, 
station,  or  creamery.  But  if  for  the  many  things  requiring  small 
transport — wool  and  mutton,  ranching,  horse-breeding— the  some- 
what remoter,  and  far  cheaper,  land  seems  better  to  buy,  and  to 
hold,  for  in  ten  years*  time  few  parts  of  these  midlands  but  will 
have  some  railway  near  them. 

To  point  some  contrasts.  Five  or  six  miles  outside  Maritzburg, 
cool,  pleasant,  avenued  places  can  be  had  at  £10  the  acre  for  the 
land,  while  in  that  hot  yet  spread-out  town  residential  sites  fetch 
£2,000  to  £4,000  the  acre,  aUd  the  best  business  sites  reach 
£20,000  the  acre — of  course  sold  by  the  foot.  And  when  passing 
through  Durban  last  September  I  worked  out,  and  had  verified, 
the  prices  bidden  for  some  nine  choice  sites  just  withdrawn,  and 
found  the  bidding  had  in  two  cases  reached,  the  one  just  over,  the 
other  just  under,  £200,000  the  acre,  whilst  the  other  seven  were 
all  about  £100,000 ;  and  the  auctioneer  stated  he  did  not  despair  of 
selling  all  the  lots  privately  in  a  few  days  at  the  higher  reserves.  Con- 
versing on  these  Durban  sales  with  Natal' s  present  Governor,  who 
has  marked  the  rise  of  other  ports,  he  deemed  prices  gone  beyond 
due  measure ;  but  such  Pall  Mall  prices  show  what  business  men 
think  of  the  future  of  that  town  ;  and  the  Bank  of  Africa  also  gave 
recently,  I  believe,  at  the  rate  of  £200,000  per  acre  for  a  site. 
From  10s.  to  £200,000  an  acre  is,  then,  your  choice  of  price  for 
Natal  land! 

Now  as  to  coal  and  iron.  I  must  be  here  briefer  than  their  ex- 
treme importance  makes  desirable.  In  1880  our  kind  Chairman  of 
to-night,  then  Governor  of  Natal,  issued  the  first  Coal  Commission. 
Mr.  F.  W.  North,  an  authority  on  geological  research,  in  his  report  of 
1881,  remaining  to-day  the  standard  treatise  on  the  coal  deposits  of 
Natal,  states  that  the  one  county  of  Klip  River — that  is,  round 
Ladysmith — had  itself  a  workable  coal  mining  area  of  1,850  square 
miles,  and,  allowing  fifty  per  cent,  for  faults  in  seams,  an  available 
deposit  of  2,078  million  tons.  Mr.  North  expressed  the  opinion, 
based  on  actual  experience,  that  although  Cape  Colony  possessed 
sufficient  coal  for  its  own  locomotit^e  requirements,  it  had  none 
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in  quality  equal  to  that  of  Natal,  and  predicted  an  export  from 
Natal — a  prediction  now  being  realised. 

Nothing  was  done,  however,  save  in  driblets,  till  1888,  when 
gold  vivified  every  market.  At  once  large  developments  took  place  ; 
the  Dundee  Coal  Company  was  formed,  and  remains  to-day  the 
premier  producer  of  some  thirteen  companies,  mining  over  17,000 
tons  per  month  before  the  war,  whilst  Elandslaagte  stood  second 
with  10,000  tons;  and  these  historic  names  point -the  "political 
reasons  "  which  determined  Sir  William  Penn  Symons  to  defend 
Dundee  ;  the  collieries  here  had  become  Natal's  first  asset,  and  the 
moral  effect  of  their  abandonment  was  feared. 

Up  to  the  year  1889  the  Natal  Government  Railway  had  imported 
all  its  coal  requirements  at  a  cost  varying  from  3Ss,  to  50^.  per  ton 
at  the  port,  say  50s.  along  the  line,  while  the  local,  mines  centrally 
situated  have  supplied  all  the  coal  since  then  at  IO5.,  and  the 
Government  by  that  has  netted  an  extra  ^750,000.  Ten  years  ago 
all  steamers  had  to  use  English  coal  at  the  above  port  prices  for 
the  return  voyage  ;  now  all  the  enormous  shipping — six  ocean 
steamship  lines  along  the  West,  and  two  down  the  East  Coast— 
making  their  terminus  at  Durban,  use  Natal  coal  for  their  return. 
Natal  is  in  full  possession  of  this,  the  bunker  trade,  and  is  fast 
developing  her  export  trade  to  the  Cape,  and  up  to  East  Coast  ports. 
In  quality  the  coal  equals  North  British.  In  close  proximity  to  the 
Natal  coal  mines  lies  endless  iron  ore  of  good  quality,  and  capitalists 
were  grouping  just  before  the  war  to  start  foundries  and  an  iron 
industry.  Blacksmiths  throughout  Natal  declare  the  native  weapons 
are  the  finest  metal  that  they  know. 

Now,  Capt.Younghusband,  writing  in  1897,  when  special  Transvaal 
correspondent  of  the  "  Times,'*  in  the  most  interesting  chapter  of  his 
book  "  South  Africa  of  To-day,"  gives  close  details  of  a  coming  coal 
and  iron  industry  in  the  Transvaal  of  large  dimensions,  growing  and 
still  to  grow  when  the  "  gold  mines  shall  be  as  extinct  as  the  craters 
of  the  moon.**  He  sees,  to  quote  again  his  words,  **  a  time  when 
the  great  fleets  of  ocean-going  steamers  which  run  to  India,  China, 
Australia,  and  to  South  and  East  Africa,  will  cease  to  draw  their 
principal  coal  supplies  from  England,  and  will  draw  them  instead 
from  the  Transvaal.**  My  brief  comment  is.  Natal  is  on  the  coast, 
the  Transvaal  is  not ;  every  South  African  steamship  line  was 
using  Natal  coal  even  before  the  war,  none  used  Transvaal  coal. 
And  one  is  driven  firmly  to  counterpredict  that  the  coal  export  trade 
will  be  Natal's. 

The  same  writer  also  gives  details  of  the  vast  consumption  of 
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easily  wrought  iron  in  Sotith  Africa,  and  how  such  in  England  cost, 
leaving  profit,  45a.  per  ton,  whilst  j^l2  was  thiB  Transvaal  price ;  how 
smelting  coal  lies  at  Middelburg  near  high  grade  iron  ore  to  snatch 
such  splendid  profits  ;  and  of  this  one  read  later  confirmation  else- 
where in  that  capitalists  were  also  there  grouping  to  form  an  iron 
industry  before  the  war.  It  thus  seems  clear  that  hoth  these  places, 
Dundee  and  Middelburg,  must  become  in  time  great  manufacturing 
centres,  and  one,  I  think,  the  centre  for  South  Africa,  but  as  to  which 
of  them  I  know  too  little  of  the  Transvaal  figures  to  predict.  How- 
ever, on  this  platform  and  before  me  there  are  probably  those  who 
can  state  the  comparative  advantages  of  each,  and  I  for  one  would 
listen  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  a  discussion  on  this  approaching 
problem. 

And  now  let  me  try  and  impress  a  word- picture  before  ending. 
A  few  years  ago  I  was  staying  with  the  most  devoted  of  African 
farmers^ devoted,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Baynes,  having  no  family  and 
much  wealth,  has  given  a  lifetime  to  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
farmer,  both  in  the  Natal  Parliament,  and  on  his  own  large  estate, 
where  around  his  handsome  home  he  has  long  had  all  sorts 
of  progressive  machinery,  one  of  the  best  equipped  creameries 
possible,  and  whither  he  is  now  importing  to  add  to  all  his  English 
strains  500  Queensland  cows  and  thirty  bulls.  His  home,  NeVs 
Bust,  is  at  2,700  feet ;  but  a  few  miles  away  he  has  some  terrace- 
land  at  quite  5,000  feet^  and  speaking  of  the  vast  vistas  sweeping 
thence  over  Maritzburg  and  fifty  miles  away,  I  remember  he  burst 
out  thus :  ''  Ah !  if  any  words  could  but  convey  the  sensation  of 
serenity  such  views  give  ! ''  and  thinking  of  some  lines  of  Matthew 
Arnold*,  I  said  I  thought  the  feeling  had  been  expressed.  The  lines 
occur  in  Matthew  Arnold's  ^^Wish"  that  his  last  hours  maybe 
sjpared  ''the  ceremonious  air  of  gloom,  all  which  makes  death  a 
hideous  show,"  and  the  surroundings  Arnold  ''wishes"  best 
describe  the  scenes  that  lay  around  us  then. 


Bring  none  of  these  ;  bnt  let  me  be, 
While  all  around  in  silence  lies, 

Moved  to  the  window  near,  and  see 
Once  more  before  my  dying  eyes, 


J  - 


Bathed  m  the  sacred  dews  of  morn 
The  wide  aerial  landscape  spread, 

The  world  which  was  ere  I  was  born, 
The  world  which  lasts  when  I  am  dead  ; 
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Which  never  was  the  friend  of  one, 

Nor  promised  l9ve  it  could  not  gire, 
But  lit  for  all  its  generous  sun, 

And  lived  itself  and  made  us  live. 

There  let  me  gaze  till  I  become 

In  soul,  with  what  I  gaze  on  wed  I 
To  feel  the  Universe  my  home  ; 

To  have  before  my  mind — ^instead 

Of  the  sick  room,  the  mortal  strife, 

The  turmoil  for  a  little  breath — 
The  pure  eternal  course  of  life. 

Not  human  combatings  with  death ! 

Thus  feeling,  gazing,  might  I  grow 

Composed,  refreshed,  ennobled,  clear ; 
Then  willing  let  my  spirit  go 

To  work  or  wait  elsewhere  or  here. 


*  BeeuFriiig  to  the  prose  of  life,  and  generalising  my  subject, 
I  think  ttiere  are  more  small  and  moderate  fortunes  to  be  made 
hete  than  anywhere  I  know,  but  no  large  fortunes,  except  in  eoal 
ttiid  ifon.  Of  this  at  least  I  feel  well  convinced,  that  there  are  fewer 
blanks  in  the  lottery  of  success,  and  of  health  and  happiness,  in 
High  Natal  than  elsewhere  in  South  Africa  ;  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  for  those  of  our  race  who  mean  to  settle,  live  and  die.  Mid 
leave  descendants  there.  The  things  most  lucrative,  however,  call  for 
a  few  years'  waiting  and  nursing  up ;  and  I  think  the  class  most 
ealled  for  now  by  the  front  plateaus  is  such  as  has  gone  planting  to 
Ceylon — young  men,  purposeful,  and  with  some  capital  to  bury  for  a 
i&w  years.  Perhaps  the  most  successful  farmer  of  them  all,  Mr.  JanJ.es 
Morton,  of  Tweedie  Hall,  a  man  now  living  in  a  house  like  a  small 
but  good  Bouth  of  France  hotel,  and  for  long  years  past  making  many 
thousands,  has  told  me  how  for  the  first  eight  years  he  toiled  and 
did  no  good  ;  but  those  were  the  days,  before  mining  had  commenced, 
of  impossibly  low  markets. 

Finally,  to  summarise  present  prospects.  The  central  plateaus 
tAong  the  Natal  trunk  line  command  Durban  (the  coming  Melbourne 
of  these  parts)  at  one  end,  and  Johannesburg,  at  no  great  distance,  at 
the  other,  tirith  the  capital  and  the  coal  fields  in  betwixt — all  vastly 
growing.  And  I  throtf  out  for  suggestion  and  discussion,  rather 
than  as  assertion,  my  belief  that  nowhere  else  have  there  occurred 
ma^kelA  so  lucrative  to  the  producer  for  so  long  a  course  of  years 
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as  the  last  twelve  years  have  seen  along  these  plateaus — taken  with 
the  still  larger  promise  of  the  immediate  future. 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  Lantern  Slides, 

Discussion. 

Sir  Walter  Peace,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Natal) :  In  his 
concluding  observations  the  lecturer  said  he  thinks  there  are  more 
small  and  moderate  fortunes  to  be  made  in  Natal  than  in  any 
country  of  which  he  knows,  but  not  large  fortunes,  except  in  coal 
and  iron.  As  regards  that,  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  what  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  recently  returned  from  South  Africa,  stated  to  me. 
Speaking  of  Durban,  he  said  he  believed  that  per  head  of  the 
population,  there  was  more  wealth  there  than  in  any  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  for  there  being  no  large  fortunes  to  be  made, 
I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  know  of  gentlemen  by  the  score  who 
have  made  such  fortunes,  while  I  think  there  are  better  prospects 
for  others  to  go  and  do  likewise  in  the  future  than  there  were  in  the 
past.  I  do  not  wish  to  '^  boom  "  Natal.  You  have  heard  quota* 
tions  from  the  writings  of  Anthony  TroUope  and  others  this  evening, 
and  I  may  perhaps  remind  you  that  when  Mr.  Trollope  said  he  would 
prefer  to  settle  in  Natal  to  any  other  Colony,  he  was  expressing 
an  opinion  which  was  very  different  from  that  with  which  he  set 
out.  I  remember  that  when  meeting  Mr.  Trollope  in  N  atal,  I  recalled 
the  story  of  Balaam  and  his  ass,  and  wondered  whether  he  would 
not  come  to  bless  that  which  he  had  rather  set  out  to  curse.  We  know 
how  in  the  result  the  facts  were  driven  home  to  his  mind,  and  what 
his  final  verdict  was.  When  Mr.  McMaster  alludes  to  the  higher 
plateaus  as  the  only  places  in  Natal  where  Englishmen  have  freely 
settled,  I  can  only  say  I  wish  he  had  travelled  a  little  bit  farther 
from  the  railway,  because  north  or  south  of  the  line  he  would  find 
districts  much  more  thickly  populated,  quite  as  prosperous,  and 
with  as  good  a  future  as  any  of  those  districts  in  the  higher 
plateaus.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  now  to  discuss  whether  Natal  is 
raising  a  good  coal  for  commercial  purposes.  We  have  been  raising 
coal  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  The  present  output  is 
about  700,000  tons  per  annum,  and  I  need  not  perhaps  remind  you 
that  the  Hoyal  Navy  benefits  to  the  extent  of  12,000  tons  a  year, 
which  the  Colony  makes  as  a  free  gift  to  the  Mother  Country. 
There  is,  I  believe,  a  great  future  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  Natal  and  also  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  matter  of  coal 
and  iron,  but  those  industries  require  a  very  large  amount  of 
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Capital,  skill,  ahd  enterprise.  It  will  require  men  to  combine  in 
order  to  establish  any  large  steel  works  in  South  Africa,  but  I  am 
positive  the  day  will  arrive  when  we  shall  have  a  large  steel  and 
iron  industry,  because  of  the  quality  of  the  ore  which  is  to  be  found 
there.  I  know  one  place  where  the  ore  assays  give  68  per  cent 
of  hematite.  I  only  wish  Mr.  McMaster  was  quite  correct  in 
estimating  the  quantity  of  the  rainfall.  It  is  a  great  pity  we  can- 
not always  rely  on  a  copious  rainfall.  With  thirty  inches  per 
annum  in  Natal  all  agriculture  prospers,  and  every  inch  above  that 
is  a  golden  shower.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  Colony  is  going  through  such  severe  strain  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war,  to  be  able  to  say  that  his  estimate  is  likely  to 
be  realised  during  the  present  year.  It  is  necessary  we  should  have 
a  large  rainfall,  otherwise  the  large  and  growing  tea-plantations 
could  not  possibly  continue  to  prosper.  It  is  also  necessary  that  we 
should  have  plenty  of  rain  to  produce  our  bountiful  sugar  crops. 
I  have  been  glad  this  evening  to  refresh  my  memory  with  the 
pictures  which  have  been  thrown  on  the  screen  of  scenes  which 
some  years  ago  were  so  familiar  to  me,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  supplying  the  lecturer  with  some  others, 
which,  I  think,  would  have  illustrated  the  marvellous  progress  and 
development  which  are  taking  place  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Colony. 

Mr.  John  Ooodliffe  :  I  had  hardly  anticipated  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  present  audience  on  Natal,  but  I  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  doing  so  after  listening  to  this  very  instructive  Paper 
—a  Paper  which  has  told  you  so  many  interesting  facts  about 
Natal.  That  Paper  was  concerned  with  what  I  may  call  the 
"  upper  story  "  of  Natal.  I  should  have  liked  the  lecturer  to  have 
said  something  about  the  "doorway.'*  It  is  nearly  three  years 
since  I  was  at  Durban,  which  is  the  port  and  "  doorway  "  of  the 
Colony,  .and  within  that  time  great  changes  have  taken  place, 
great  works  have  been  carried  out,  and,  I  may  add,  large  fortunes 
have  been  made.  When  you  arrive  there  you  are  at  the  entrance 
to  one  of  the  brightest  places  on  the  earth.  I  have  travelled  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  from  Lapland  to  Cape  Point,  and  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Ganges,  and  I  can  say  with  complete 
sincerity  that  I  returned  to  that  Colony  with  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude, for  I  found  there  a  happiness,  a  brightness,  and  an  enjoyment 
which  I  think  you  do  not  find  in  any  other  Colony  in  a  superior 
degree.  Going  for  a  trip  to  Natal  you  arrive  in  one  of  those 
.  beautiful  ocean  steamers  off  the  port,  and  there  you  behold  a  scene 
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of  most  luxuriant  and  lovely  coastline  spread  before  yoii.     A 
small  opening  appears  on  the  coast  whieh  leads  to  the  land-loeked 
bay,  wiijiout  exception  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  you  can  see. 
You  are  taken  into  that  bay,  to  a  very  convenient  and  comfortable 
landing-place,  and  proceed  to  the  town  either  by  railway  or  eleotne 
ianm.    In  the  town  you  find  broad  streets,  handsome  buiidings^ 
large  stores,  good  hotels,  a  handsome  club,  and  a  warm  welcome^ 
There  is  6ver}'thing  you  want  to  buy.    You  need  not  fit  yourselves 
out  in  London.    You  may  walk  on  board  the  steamer  with  sufficient 
for  a  twenty-one  days'  trip,  and  there  you  can  furnish  your  outfit. 
My  £rst  experience  was  somewhat  different  from  that.    When  I 
went  out  thirty- five  years  ago,  we  were  taken  off  the  steamer  in  a 
cargo  boatf  and  from  that  in  a  smaller  boat  nearer  shore,  and  then 
we  were  carried  ashore  on  the  honest  backs  of  the  naked  Kaffirs; 
Having  arrived  in  Natal  you  have  the  opportunity,  as  you  have 
heard,  of  visiting  the  botanical  gardens  and  other  institutioDS'. 
The  lecturer  has  referred  to  our  Town  Hall.    I  remember  the 
anxiety  with  which  we  determined  to  sp^ad  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
pounds  upon  that  building.     Some  said  we  were  too  ambitioun. 
Now  the  building  is  to  be  sold  for  subsidiary  Government  offices, 
and  we  are  going  to  build  a  Town  Hall  of  twice  its  size  and,  I  doubt 
not^  twice  its  beauty.    Going  from  Durban  you  have  one  of  tiae 
most  picturesque  railway  journeys  to  be  had  anywhere.    There  are 
lines  to  Johannesburg  to  the  north,  and  towards  Zuluiand,  and 
lines  to  the  south  towards  Cape  Town.    In  fact,  the  railway  de- 
velopment of  the  Colony  has  been  very  remarkable,  and  you  travd 
under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  comfort.    The  progress  of 
Johannesb^g,  of  course,  is  a  very  important  feature  as  regards 
Natal.    I  will  only  add  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  lecturer  by 
way  of  description,  that  those  who  want  to  have  an  enjoyable  three 
or  four  months*   holiday  could  find  nowhere  on  earth   a  mors 
charming  and  beautiful  locality  in  which  to  pass  their  time  than 
the  uplande  of  Natal,  of  which  we  havo  heard  to-night  so  good  and 
00  interesting  a  Paper. 

:  Mr.  A.  E.  LoRAM  :  It  is  with  some  little  iseluetaiice  I  respond  to 
tbe  call  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  Paper,  because, 
although  I  m&y  claim  that  I  am  actuated  by  the  same  motives  as 

the  lecturer,  I  shall  have  to  question  some  of  the  items  of  informa- 
tion that  he  has  given  us,  and  draw  somewhat  different  condusioas 
ftom  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Colony  is,  and  has  been 
lor  the  twenty-eight  years  of  my  residence  there,  placed.  Allusion 
is  made  to  the  question  of  cheap  labour,  i.e.  native  labour.    It  is 
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cheap  perhaps,  when  jou  can  get  it,  In  jreferepoe  jko  the  particular 
industry  illustrated  by  the  views  on  the  soireenrt-tiree-planting-^ 
I  noticed  there  were  very  few  natives  engaged  in  it,  the,  o^ly  Sgpres 
shown  being  Indians.  It  is  the  imported  Indian  Vbpur.  that  has 
to  be  relied  upon  to  supply  cheap  labour  in  that  portion. o{. the 
plateau.  I  should  have  liked  to  see  some  reference  in  the.  Paper;  to 
the  great  native  question,  but  that,  I  suppose,  is  too  big  a  question 
to  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  Paper.  I  may  mention  as  a  fact  withili 
my  own  knowledge  that  a  great  deal  of  the  Government  lanij^tp 
which  allusion  is  made,  has  been  bought  by  natives,  singly  or  in 
comtination.  They  are  not  only  supplying  us  with  black  laboui^ 
but  also  growing  into  a  severely  competing  element,  and  the  fact 
that  they  can  live  and  work  at  a  lower  remuneration,  and  where 
no  white  man  can  work,  has  a  very  serious  and  important  aapect. 
Be&rence  has  been  made  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope. 
Sir  Walter  Peace  remembers  his  being  in  Natal,  and  so  do  I.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  how  unreliable  are  the  writings  of  that 
gifted  author  when  he  came  to  travel  there  with  a  special  object. 
He  said,  **  The  traveller  knows  as  a  fact  that  the  Dutchmen  in 
South  Africa  are  more  numerous  than  the  English,  but  in  Natal 
be  is  OB  English  s(h1  with  no  more  savour  of  Holland  than  he  has 
in  London  when  he  chances  to  meet  a  Dutchman  there.*'  It  has 
been  fortunate  for  us  lately  that  the  soil  was  English  to  a  great 
extent*  but  if  the  traveller  had  extended  his  joumeyings  twenty 
miles  in  the  direction  of  that  railway  to  which  Mr.  GoodMe  alluded 
he  would  have  found  nothing  but  Dutch — and,  by  the  way,  he  would 
have  found  the  ancestors  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  very  much 
platcarded  over  the  streets  of  London  this  evening.  I  mean  General 
Botha.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  on  the  question  of  living  Trollope 
Was  entirely  at  fault.  After  collecting  the  facts  from  a  house* 
keeping  book  that  has  been  kept  for  twenty  years,  I  deny  that  living 
becomes  cheaper  every  few  years.  It  must  at  the  same  timo  be 
admitted  that  the  high  cost  of  living  presupposes  a  condition  of 
proq^erity,  because  where  living  is  dear  things  are  certainly 
^*  humming."  Men  of  business  would  not  care  to  go  where  living 
is  cheap.  The  inducement,  however,  should  not  be  held  out  to 
Englishmen  to  go  to  Natal  under  the  idea  that  living  is  cheap) 
because  such  is  not  the  fact.  With  reference  to  people  -with 
Incomes  of  £400  a  year,  I  can  certainly  say  that  '*  entertaining,'* 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  understood  in  England,  is  im- 
possible. There  is  a  reference  in  the  Paper  to  the  dhobie.  I  am 
an  employer  of  Indian  labour  myself.    It  takes,  I  may  say,  about 
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two  years  to  get  a  man  and  two  years  to  train  him.  When  yoU 
have  done  withhim  he  goes  to  form  part  of  the  Indian  population, 
which  alreadj  equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  white  population, 
although  the  introduction  of  this  Indian  population  has  been  only 
recent.  It  must  not  be  understood  I  am  disparaging  the  Colony, 
which  is  the  Colony  of  my  adoption.  It  is  an  English  Colony  which 
we  all  look  to  an^d  admire.  I  want  people  to  go  there — the  more  the 
better — but  I  want  them  to  go  there  with  a  sense  of  what  is  before 
them,  knowing  that  those  of  us  who  have  borne  the  burden  of  long 
residence  there  have  managed  to  get  on,  that  we  are  happy  and 
contented,  and  that  most  of  us  would  go  back,  not  because  of 
advantages  the  existence  of  which  I  question,  but  because  life  there, 
in  spite  of  some  disadvantages,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  should 
not  care  for  any  other.  It  appeals  to  the  sense  of  rest  and  freedom 
and  all  that  makes  life  enjoyable,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it. 
It  is  a  fact,  I  admit,  that  some  large  fortunes  have  been  made  there 
recently,  but  most  of  them  have  not  been  made  out  of  the  land, 
although  some  of  those  who  work  the  land  have  also  undoubtedly 
been  very  successful.  At  the  same  time,  agriculturists  who  intend 
to  go  out  should  make  themselve-^  quite  certain  before  they  believe 
that  any  one  farmer  has  made  j^SOO  a  month  out  of  butter.  It 
would,  I  think,  take  a  much  larger  herd'  of  cattle  than  exists  in 
Natal  in  the  form  of  milking  cows  to  realise  such  a  profit.  I  may 
tell  you  that  one  of  my  sons  in  England,  who  is  going  back  to 
Natal  hoping  to  b3  a  farmer,  does  not  look  for  any  such  returns 
as  that.  I  have  known  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Mooi  River,  ever  since 
1874,  and  although  I  know  he  is  a  highly  successful  man  I  do  not 
think  the  figures  which  have  been  given  in  the  Paper  would  be 
borne  out  by  any  returns  which  he  would  furnish,  or  that  such  figures 
should  form  the  batus  of  action  on  the  part  of  intending  colonists. 
The  atmospheric  and  other  conditions  of  life  on  the  land  make 
Natal,  no  doubt,  very  attractive,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Colony  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  energy  and  the  enterprise  of 
the  people  of  the  port.  The  lecturer  inferred  that  Pietermaritzburg, 
which  is  my  home,  is  not  a  very  healthy  place,  and  there  are 
references  to  schools  moved  out  of  it.  I  may  say  that  I  was  on  the 
Committee  of  a  large  Girls'  School  right  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
situated  in  beautiful  grounds,  and  we  have  not  had  any  special 
illness  or  sickness,  nor  any  other  similar  trouble  to  complain  of, 
although  the  town  does  lie  somewhat  low,  and  as  to  atmosphere 
of  course  cannot  compete  with  places  higher  up.  Beference  is 
made  in  the  Paper  to  the  difference  between  Natal  as  a  place  of 
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.residence  and  Cape  Colony,  arising  out  of  a  difference  in  duties. 
It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  the  Colony  of  Natal)  about  four 
years  ago,  entered  into  an  unholy  convention  with  Cape  Colony  and 
the  Free  State  to  equalise  duties.  The  Cape  Colony  at  that  time 
.  was  entirely  governed  by  the  institution  known  as  the  Africander 
Bond,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  in  a  moment  of  weakness  Natal 
joined  that  Customs  convention,  which  originated  in  the  minds  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  you  can  guess  what  it  was  like.  The 
leaders  of  the  Bond  being  wine  growers  and  makers  of  brandy,  the 
-principal  object  seemed  to  be  that  Natal  should  be  able  to  admit 
that  abominable  product  free  of  duty,  and  in  order  to  make  up  for 
loss  on  that,  they  imposed  an  increased  duty  of  six  shillings  per 
gallon  on  the  more  wholesome  products  of  other  countries. 
Having  made  these  few  remarks  I  wish  to  say  I  am  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  writer  of  the  Paper,  and  can  quite 
confirm  many  of  the  observations  he  has  made  with  regard, 
especially,  to  the  district  he  is  interested  in.  As  to  the  cost  of  land 
and  building,  I  may  say  that  sites  near  the  railway  cannot  be  got  at 
the  prices  mentioned.  Near  the  village  of  Howick  I  was  interested 
in  a  sale  lately,  when  the  land,  so  far  from  being  sold  for  £5  per  acre, 
reahsed  £85.  I  may  say  I  have  found  it  costs  as  much  to  alter  a  small 
bouse  in  Natal  as  to  build  a  new  one  in  England  of  similar  dimen- 
sions. All  this  means  prosperity  for  the  workmen,  and  they  are  very 
well  off,  but  then  they  have  to  be  good  workmen.  It  is  because  the 
place  is  a  go-ahead  place  that  people  should  go  out  there,  not 
because  it  is  a  cheap  place  to  live  in.  For  instance,  my  family  can 
live  in  London,  in  apartments,  cheaper  than  they  can  live  in  my 
own  house  at  Pietermaritzburg.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  war- 
time, but  of  the  last  five  years  or  so  preceding  the  war.  It  is 
therefore  not  a  cheap  place.  It  is,  however,  a  good  place  to  go  to, 
and  anyone  who  goes  out  there  with  his  eyes  open,  and  with  the 
necessary  amount  of  industry  and  enterprise,  should  be  able  to  find 
a  competency  under  circumstances  not  perhaps  to  be  surpassed  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

Sir  Fredebice  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  It  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  Papers  read  at  this  Institute  that  they  are  supplemented  by 
discussions  of  a  valuable  and  important  character.  On  this 
occasion  the  various  speakers  have  contributed  very  much  to  our 
information  and  to  the  interest  of  the  Paper  by  their  candid, 
and  at  the  same  time  clear,  explanations  of  what  they  consider 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Paper  itself,  which,  however,  I  think  you 
will  admit  has  been  an  interesting  one.    Some  twelve  years  since 
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I  visited  Natal ;  I  then  had  as  cicerone  my  excelleilt  friend  Mr^ 
Goodlifife^  who,  when  I  was  at  Durhan^  was  kind  enough  to  show 
me  all  the  points  of  interest  and  beauties  of  that  particular  part  of 
the  Colony.  I  had  come  down  to  Natal  from  what  might  be  termed 
the  higher  regions,  from  the  direction  of  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg ; 
and  my  impressions  regarding  the  ^'  garden  *'  Colony  were  entirely 
confirmatory  of  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  McMaster  this  evening.  I 
was  extremely  struck  with  the  amazing  contrast  between  the  Trans- 
vaal, over  a  great  part  of  which  I  had  travelled  by  wagon,  and  the 
picture  presented  in  going  from  Dundee  and  Ladysmith  to  Pieter- 
maritzburg  and  Durban.  As  far  as  Durban  is  concerned,  it  is  all 
that  Mr.  Goodliffe  has  described.  The  beauty  of  its  situation,  the 
fineness  of  the  buildings,  and  the  magnificent  panorama  pres^ited 
to  the  eye  from  the  Berea  cannot  fail  to  charm  anyone  who  visits 
those  regions.  The  Agent-General  has  referred  to  the  enterprising 
character  of  the  people.  Of  that  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  is  testified  in  the  character  of  the  buildings,  in  the  great  works 
in  connection  with  the  harbour,  and  more  especially  in  the  wonder- 
ful railway  system  which  they  have  developed  and  constructed.  All 
these  things  I  have  seen  and  admired,  and  I  am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  how  charmed  I  was  with  all  I  saw,  and  with  the 
contrast  I  observed  between  British  modes  of  colonisation,  energetic 
development  of  a  country,  and  those  prevailing  in  some  other  parts 
of  South  Africa. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  rise  to  express  in  your  name  the  obligations 
we  are  under  to  Mr.  McMaster  for  his  very  interesting  Pap^,  and 
also,  I  would  add,  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion  and  who  have  contributed  to 
our  information  in  a  way  which  I  think  has  helped  to  enliven  the 
discassion.  One  or  two  of  the  speakers  were,  I  thought,  rather 
hard  on  the  lecturer,  on  account  of  what  they  considered  short- 
comings in  his  Paper.  They  were  disposed  to  find  fimlt  with  bim 
for  not  telling  us  something  of  the  gateway  of  the  Colony,  of 
Durban,  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  subject  of  the  Paper  was  only  ''The  High  Plateaus  of 
Natal,  their  Climate  and  Eesources."  Perhaps  Mr.  McMaster 
laid  himself  somewhat  open  to  these  criticisms,  because  in  the 
illustrations  with  which  he  favoured  us,  whilst  there  was,  I 
noticed,  one  of  the  interior  of  the  Town  Hall  of  Durban,  there  were 
very  few  which  had  anything  to  do  with  the  high  plateaus  of  Natal. 
I  looked  in  vain  for  some  pictures  which  would  give  the  meeting  an 
idea  of  what  I  may  call  the  splendour  and  glory  of  the  Natal 
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Uplandis— of  the  great  range  and  peaks  of  the  Drakensberg  and 
of  the  high  veldt  land.  Mr.  McMaster,  indeed,  gave  us  in  his 
Paper  glimpses  of  the  country,  and  told  ue  of  its  park-like  aspect, 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  clearness  of  its  air,  the  temperate 
climate,  and  the  health  and  happiness  to  be  found  there.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  endorse  personally  all  he  said  in  praise  of  the 
Natal  high  lands,  for  I  also  have  come  under  the  charm  and 
influence  of  their  pure  wholesome  air  and  their  fine  climate.  No 
doubt  changes  have  taken  place  since  I  was  there.  I  notice,  by  the 
way,  that  the  town  which  we  old  Natalians  used  to  know  as 
Pietermaritzburg,  is  too  often  now  called  simply  Maritzburg.  The 
''Pieter/'  the  name  of  Pieter  Retief,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
town,  is  dropped,  and  the  pace  nowadays  is,  I  suppose,  so  fast  that 
they  cannot  stop  to  pick  it  up.  No  doubt,  I  say,  great  changes 
have  taken  place  since  I  was  in  Natal,  but  the  grand  features  of 
nature  remain  the  same.  Mr.  McMaster,  however,  has  not 
been  satisfied  with  glowing  descriptions  of  the  beauty  of  scenery 
and  of  the  climate.  He  has  looked  at  the  country  with  a  prac- 
tical eye,  and  has  treated  the  question  in  a  practical  way.  He 
has  told  us  what  its  resources  and  capabilities  are.  I  may  here 
obeerve  that  he  has  only  dealt  with  a  portion  of  the  uplands,  for  I 
myself  know  parts  such  as  the  Ixopo  and  the  Ipolela  districts  which 
he  has  not  touched  upon  at  all.  But  he  has  pointed  out  the  resource? 
of  the  country,  its  capabilities  and  the  material  advantages  it  holds 
oat  to  settlers.  He  has  shown  us  that  it  is  a  country  eminently 
suitable  for  fruit  growing,  f(Hr^tree  planting,  for  stock  farming  and 
dairy  farming ;  and  all  under  very  favourable  circumstances  now 
that  the  railway  is  bringing  these  more  remote  uplands  within  the 
reach  of  the  towns  and  ports  of  South  Africa.  Whether  he  is 
eorreet  or  not  in  the  opinion  which,  I  gathered  from  what  he  said, 
be  bad  formed — namely,  that  in  view  of  the  developments  that  are 
taking  place  in  South  Africa  an  alteration  is  taking  place  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  western  parts  and  the  eastern  parts;  and 
that  because  in  the  eastern  portions  of  South  Africa  are  to  be 
found  the  gold,  the  iron,  and  the  coal  which  constitute  the  chief 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  and  because  those  portions  also, 
blessed  as  they  are  with  the  soft  rains  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  have  a 
more  generous  climate  and  a  greater  rainfall,  the  centre  of  interest 
or  the  centre  of  business  is  consequently  being  shifted  from  the  west 
to  the  east — I  know  not,  nor  perhaps  does  it  matter  much.  After 
all,  it  seems  to  me,  the  future  of  South  Africa  lies  in  the  vastness 
of  its  extent,  in  the  varieties  and  differences  of  its  climate^  in  the 
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varieties  and  wealth  of  its  resources  and  prodadts,  so  that  all  parts 
of  that  vast  country,  whether  in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  in  the 
northern  or  in  the  southern  districts,  will  contribute  to  the  common 
weal  and  prosperity.  I  will  not,  however,  detain  you  any  longer, 
but  will  conclude  with  proposing  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  this 
meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  McMaster  for  his  able  and  interesting 
Paper. 

Mr.  McMasteb  :  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  vote  of 
thanks,  and,  in  reply  to  the  discussion,  I  shall  make  only  one  or  two 
observations,  though  I  am  confident  I  have  an  effective  reply  to 
each  point  raised  if  time  permitted.  If  Mr.  Loram  would  look 
carefully  into  my  Paper  he  would  find  a  difficulty  in  pointing  to  any 
passage  where  I  say  that  living  is  cheap ;  indeed,  I  have  said 
distinctly  the  reverse,  though  I  do  agree  with  Anthony  Trollope  that 
the  simplicity  of  life  makes  for  comfort.  Mr.  Loram  has  confused 
town  and  country ;  besides  land  values,  the  cost  of  building  in  any 
country  part  where  a  farmer's  own  labourers  do  all  the  rough  work, 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  comfortable  establishment  in  the 
country,  are  totally  different  from  those  in  Maritzburg.  I  have  left 
Durban  alone.  My  sphere  was  the  high  plateaus,  and  having 
made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  for  thirteen  years,  I  maintain 
the  accuracy  of  the  figures  I  have  given,  and  could  quote  you 
endless  and  judicial  authorities  in  support  of  my  view,  notably 
Professor  Simpson  and  Mr.  John  Molteno  (the  latter  the  son  of  the 
first  Cape  Premier),  both  of  whom  quite  recently  travelled  through 
this  region,  and  are  enthusiastic  not  merely  about  its  scenery  but  as 
to  its  business  prospects.  I  can  assure  you  I  feel  deeply  the  responsi- 
bility of  publishing  facts  and  views  which  go  to  the  world- scattered 
members  of  this  Institute.  Natal,  I  maintain,  is  an  extraordinarily 
fine  country  at  present  for  the  producer,  but  of  course  one  cannot 
say  the  same  for  the  consumer.  I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  pro- 
posing a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  for  presiding. 

After  an  acknowledgment  from  the  Chairman,  the  meeting 
terminated. 
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FOURTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M6fcropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  11, 
1902,  when  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Turner  read  a  Paper  on  ''  British 
Columbia  of  To  day." 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Institute,  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  80  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.  6  Resident,  24  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows: — 

Ebenezer  W.  Ayfers^  D,  H.  Bayldon,  William  Dymockj  Samuel  Gilflllan, 
Charles  E.  Greener j  Major  Arthur  JS7.  Hay,  late  B.A. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Thomas  J.  Anderson^  M,L.A,  {Cape  Colony) j  H,  Hesketh  Bell  (Administrator 
of  Dominica) t  Carl  Bovallius  (Trinidad)^  Captain  William  H.  Brown  (Cape 
Colony),  Major-Oeneral  Sir  Herbert  C.  Chermside,  O.C.MM.y  C,B.  (Cfovcmor 
of  ■  Queensland) ,  Francis  W.  Clark,  M.D.  (Hong  Kong),  Frank  Drader 
(AiLstrid),  Maurice  8,  Evans,  J.P,  (Natal),  Major-General  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee, 
G.C.I.E.,  K,C.B.  (India),  Frederick  D,  Goddard  (Hong  Kong),  Baymond  L. 
Hassall  (New  South  Wales),  Hon,  Francis  H.  May,  C,M.G.,  M.L,C.  (Hong 
Kong),  Alfred  Parminter  (H.B.M.  Vice-Consul,  East  Africa),  Issell  Perrott 
(New  South  Wales),  Cecil  A,  Pickwoad  (Northern  Nigeria),  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Harry  H.  Bawson,  K.C.B.  (Governor  of  New  South  Wales),  Valentine  E. 
Scaer  (Bhodesia),  John  D.  Small,  L.B,C.S.,  L.S,A.  (Lagos),  Harry  Sparkes 
(Natal),  Percy  J.  Sproule,  B.A.,  B.L.  (Straits  Settlements),  Zewis  G,  K  Way 
(South  Africa),  Ernest  T.  Wells  (Cape  Colony),  T.  de  Wessel  (Bhodesia), 
Robert  Young  (Straits  Settlenents). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
Mr.  Turner,  who  is  to  give  an  address  to  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
all  listen  with  great  interest*    Mr.  Turner  is  not  one  of  those  who 
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simply  ran  through  or  over  a  country  and  get  to  know  a  little — 
sometimes  very  little — aboat  what  pertains  to  it.  It  is  40  years 
since  he  first  went  to  British  Columbia — a  pioneer  in  that  new  and 
great  province  of  the  Pacific,  and  that  fact  is  sufficient  guarantee 
that  he  will  have  much  to  say  that  will  interest  and  instruct  us. 
The  Hon.  J.  H.  Turner  then  read  his  Paper  on 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  OF  TO-DAY. 

Shobtlt  after  arriving  in  London  last  November  to  take  up  my 
work  as  Agent-General  for  British  Columbia  I  was  invited  by  the 
Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  to  read  a  Paper  on  that 
Province.  Whilst  highly  appreciating  this  request  I  at  the  same 
time  felt  a  great  amount  of  diffidence  about  having  to  address  a 
critical  London  audience.  The  Colonies  are,  however,  now  attract* 
ing  so  much  attention  in  the  Mother  Country  that  any  reliable 
information  about  that  great  western  part  of  the  Dominion  seemed 
likely  to  prove  interesting.  I  selected  as  the  title  for  my  Paper 
"British  Columbia  of  To-day,'*  and  whilst  keeping  as  closely  as 
possible  to  this,  I  may  probably  be  induced  at  l^ome  points  to  refer 
to  British  Columbia  of  the  past. 

There  is  still  a  great  amount  of  ignorance,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  a  great  want  of  information,  in  Great  Britain  about  the  western 
shores  of  Canada  and  the  islands  adjacent  thereto.  I  have  been 
asked  by  some  if  the  weather  was  not  excessively  hot  and  debilitating 
there  ;  others  fully  believe  that  the  beautiful  picture  of  "  Our  Lady 
of  the  Snows  "  justly  represents  the  climate  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Others,  again,  seem  to  think  that  bears,  wolves,  and 
panthers  are  to  be  encountered  in  our  daily  country  walks,  whilst, 
again,  some  people  believe  it  to  be  the  home  and  hunting-ground 
of  desperadoes.  Only  a  few  days  since  a  young  man  who  was 
looking  through  photographs  in  my  office  came  across  a  view  of 
the  Cariboo  stage-coach  in  one  of  the  passes  ;  his  remark  was : 
"  I  expect  every  man  has  to  carry  a  revolver  or  two  when  he  takes 
this  journey."  The  same  gentleman  was  surprised  to  find  that 
each  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Province  supported  several  daily 
papers. 

Now  one  of  the  objects  for  the  establishment  of  a  British 
Columbia  Agency  here  is  to  remove  these  wrong  impressions  and 
thoroughly  inform  the  British  people  about  the  Province,  its  climate, 
^cenery,  resources,  and  laws.  The  subject  is  a  vast  one ;  the  size 
of  the  country  at  once  explains  this — its  superficial  area  1:>eing 
'^60,000,000  acres,  some  authorities  say  220,000,000,  but  throwing 
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o£f  a  million  or  two  still  leaves  a  very  large  farm.  British 
Golmnbia  has  been  described  by  a  well-informed  writer  to  be  a 
"  Great  quadrangle,  700  miles  long  by  about  400  miles  wide,  lying 
north  of  latitude  49°  and  west  of  the  great  Core  of  the  Boeky 
Mountains,  and  extending  along  the  Pacific  Ooast  as  far  as  latitude 
55°  and  including  the  islands  adjacent  thereto.  North  of  latitude 
55°,  it  extends  inland  to  latitude  60°;  the  Bocky  Mountains  constitute 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Province ;  the  average  height  of  the 
summit  of  this  range  is  8,000  feet,  though  in  places  it  rises  to 
1 1,000  or  12,000  feet.  The  Selkirk  Bange  runs  through  the  Province 
parallel  to  the  Bockies  up  to  latitude  54°,  the  loftiest  summit  rising 
to  8,000  or  9,000  feet.  A  valley  of  great  length  and  regularity  ex- 
tends  between  these  ranges  a  distance  over  700  miles.  To  the  west 
of  the  Selkirks  Biitish  Columbia  extends  in  a  wide  plateau  of  table- 
lands, in  places  opening  out  into  broad  plains  and  rolling  ground, 
affording  fine  areas  of  agricultural  and  grazing  lands.** 
J  The  remarkable  features  of  the  coast  are  the  fiords  and  passages, 
which,  while  analogous  to  those  of  Norway  and  Greenland,  probably 
surpass  those  of  any  part  of  the  world  in  dimensions  and  complexity ; 
this  remarkable  formation  gives  an  enormous  length  of  coast  line 
to  the  Province,  some  of  these  fiords  winding  into  the  land  between 
grand  ranges  of  mountains  for  40  to  60  miles.  The  wonderful 
scenery  at  these  points  and  amongst  the  hundreds  of  islands  along 
the  coast,  with  the  innumerable  deep-water  channels  between  them 
abounding  with  fish,  must,  in  the  near  future,  make  them  a  great 
resort  for  tourists  and  the  jaded  residents  of  cities.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  the  pleasant  temperature,  the  magnificent 
scenery,,  and  the  beautiful  still  waters  in  this  great  archipelago  will 
cause  thousands  to  visit  it  who  want  change,  rest,  and  novelty. 

I  have  said  that  British  Columbia  wants  to  inform  the  world 
about  its  climate,  its  scenery,  its  resources,  and  its  laws ;  feeling 
assured  that  if  these  are  well  known  the  two  great  wants  of  this 
Province,  capital  and  population,  will  soon  be  supplied. 

Now  as  to  the  climate,  I  may  at  once  say  thafc  it  is  most  healthy 
and  practically  free  from  malaria  ;  it  has,  however,  as  a  result  of 
its  position  and  physical  characteristics,  roughly  speaking,  two 
climates:  To  the  east  of  the  Cascade  Bange  it  is  dry,  with  a  some- 
what high  temperature  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  0  wring, 
however,  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air,  neither  the  heat  nor  cold 
is  at  all  uncomfortable  ;  indeed  this  section  is  particularly  healthy. 
I  bav^  known  cases  of  far  advanced  pulmonary  trouble  almost 
entirely  removed  by  residence  at  Kamloopsor  Vernon.     West  of  the 
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iDOuntains  and  on  the  coast  the  climate  is  moister,  and  neither  too 
hot  in  summer  nor  cold  in  winter.  The  rainfall  in  this  section 
varies  considerably.  At  Victoria  it  is  somewhat  greater  than  here  * 
in  London ;  most  of  it,  however,  falls  in  the  winter  months,  the ' 
summers  being  dryer  than  English  summers.  Farther  north  the 
rainfall  is  much  greater ;  the  temperature  in  winter  rarely  goes 
lower  than  4  to  6  below  freezing-point. 

In  a  residence  of  nearly  forty  years  I  have  only  on  three  or  four 
occasions  seen  it  12°  to  20°  below  freezing  point,  this  being  in  excep- 
tionally cold  winters  such  as  you  have  also  in  England.  Very  often, 
however,  flowers  are  in  bloom  in  the  gardens  at  Christmas  time. 
Indeed,  in  a  letter  received  from  Victoria  recently  the  writer  remarks  : 
"  We  gathered  a  handful  of  roses  and  any  quantity  of  violets  from 
our  garden  on  Christmas  Day."  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature 
on  the  coast  in  summer  is  never  high,  the  mean  at  Esquimalt 
being  about  80°,  whilst  after  the  hottest  day  the  nights  are  always 
cool  all  over  the  Province,  and  one  sleeps  with  comfort  under  good 
blankets.  The  climate  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  is  an 
improvement  on  that  of  England,  and  is  very  heaUhy  and  well 
adapted  for  Britons  to  live  and  thrive  in. 

Turning  to  the  scenery,  it  needs  a  more  eloquent  tongue  than 
mine  to  do  justice  to  it.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able  by  the  aid  of 
some  views  this  evening  to  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  its  beauty  and 
grandeur.  In  British  Columbia  you  have  always  with  you  magnifi- 
cent snow-capped  mountains,  as  changeable  in  their  moods  as  a 
beautiful  girl— sometimes  of  roseate  hue,  at  others  white,  immaculate 
and  cold,  but  always  impressive ;  then  there  are  the'  laughing 
trout  streams,  the  roaring  mountain  torrents  and  waterfalls,  and  the 
majestic  rivers  moving  in  their  stateliness  to  the  Pacific.  At  other 
points  you  have  the  smiling  lakes,  surrounded  by  the  great  forest ; 
at  others  the  open  rolling  grassy  hills  dotted  with  giant  pines,  or, 
as  on  Vancouver  Island,  beautiful  verdant  meadows,  with  clusters 
of  oak  and  maples,  arbutus  or  dogwood,  the  ground  brilliant  with 
wild  flowers;  and  all  these  beauties  of  nature  can  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed  because  the  temperature  and  air  are  such  as  to  make  living 
and  moving  a  pleasure. 

I  wish  I  could  show  in  the  views  on  the  screen  to-night  not 
only  the  scenes  but  the  actual  colouring  of  sky,  mountain,  plain, 
forest,  river,  and  lake,  as  they  greeted  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  on  their  journey  through  the  Province  last  October,  or  the 
views  they  had  from  the  City  of  Vancouver  of  the  magnificent 
harbour  and  mountains  beyond,  or  the  exquisite  beauty  of  that  from 
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Mount  Baker  Hotel,  Victoria,  at  which  place  the  royal  party 
resided  for  two  days ;  from  this  position  one  sees  in  the  distance 
the  Olympian  Bange  rising  and  rising  in  pearly  grandeur  to  the 
culminating  peak  of  Mount  Baker,  below  that  the  dense  forest, 
then  nearer  the  beautiful  bay,  glassy  in  its  stillness,  dotted  with 
many  an  island  and  lazy  yachts  that  look  like  "  painted  ships  upon 
a  painted  ocean." 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  me  to  do  justice  to  the  scenery ; 
you  must  look  on  the  reality.    Go  to  British  Columbia — it  is  part 
of  the  great  inheritance  of  oar  race ;  instead  of  spending  money 
among  strangers  visit  the  gloirlous  scenes  of  your  Empire,  and  so 
get  a  knowledge  of  your  dominions  and  at  the  same  time  benefit 
your  own  people.    But  I  must  pass  on  and  speak  of  the  resources 
of  the  Province.    It  possesses  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
magnificent  forests,  "  the  stately  Douglas  fir  girowing  to  a  height 
of  800  feet  with  a  circumference  at  the  base  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet;  the  best,  however,  for^merchantable  use  average   150  feet 
clear  of  limbs,  and  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter.    Then  we  have 
another  grand  and  useful  tree^  the  red  cedar,  attaining  an  even 
greater  girth  than  the  Douglas  fir.    From  this  the  settler  can 
split  the  shingles  to  roof  his  house,  building  the  house  with  its 
straight  and  enduring  logs  ;  from  it  too  he  can  make  his  furniture 
and  fence  his  farm,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  only  the  most  primitive 
tools.    Then  there  is  the  yellow  cedar,  more  limited  in  quantity ; 
from  it  is  produced  most  beautiful  timber  of  great  strength  and 
durabiUty ;  it  is  of  exquisite  colour  and  texture  and  takes  a  firm 
finish.    From  this  cedar  the  Hydah  Indians  build  their  war  canoes, 
some  of  which  have  an  eight-foot  beam  and  are  sixty  feet  long ; 
th^  are  fashioned  out  of  one  trunk  and  can  stand  a  heavy  sea 
safely."    There  are  besides  such  useful  timber  trees  as  the  spruce, 
hemlock,  maple,  alder,  poplar,  arbutus,  birch,  and  others.    An 
enormous  quantity  of  the  smaller  growth  of  all  kinds  will  in  the 
near  future  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  for  paper-making, 
and  close  to  our  forests  nature  has  provided  the  rapid  mountain 
stream  and  river  capable  of  producing  millions  of  horse-power  to 
run  the  pulp  mills.    This  brings  me  to  this  vast  power  at  present 
lying  almost  idle;   there  is  enough  of  it  to  produce  electricity 
capable  of  running  most  of  the  mines,  mills,  railways,  and  other 
useful  works  that  will  be  required  in  the  Province  for  many  years, 
however  fast  it  goes  on.    At  present  its  most  important  application 
for  this  purpose  is  at  Bonnington  Falls,  Kootenay,  which  supply 
electricity  for  lighting,  running  the  cars,  and  working  the  mines  at 
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Bossland  40  miles  away,  also  to  Nelson  15  miles  away,  and  other 
points.  The  electric  cars  at  Victoria  are  run  by  power  produced 
at  Odd  Stream,  10  miles  off.  Yancouver  is  now  bringing  a  similar 
power  from  a  distance  of  18  miles,  and  other  small  towns  have 
adopted  it,  and  you  find  roadside  houses  in  some  parts  lighted  by 
electricity  produced  by  some  waterfall  near  by.  British  Columbia 
water-power,  however,  appears  in  another  form  in  its  splendid 
system  of  lakes  and  rivers.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  in  the 
southern  point  three  great  stretches  of  navigable  lakes  and  rivers — 
the  Okanagon  about  80  miles  long,  60  miles  to  the  east  of  this 
the  Arrow  Lakes  170  miles  long,  aiid  50  miles  farther  east  again 
the  Eootenay  Lake  of  near  100  mil^  long.  These  extend  through 
the  valleys  between  the  mountain  ranges,  approximately  north  and 
south  ;  they  afford  splendid  facilities  for  communication  by  steam- 
boats with  the  great  mining  and  farming  districts  on  their  banks, 
and  are  the  delight  of  summer  tourists ;  similar  lakes  of  smaller 
dimensions  are  scattered  all  over  the  vast  Province. 
*  I  have  spoken  of  the  great  store  of  timber  in  the  Province 
suitable  for  paper  pulp ;  in  reference  to  this  and  to  the  enormous 
water-power  available,  the  Government  Year  Book  reports  as 
follows : — 

Along  the  coast-line  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island,  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  areas  of  pulp  woods  can  be  found.  South  of  Knight's 
Inlet  the  most  abundant  wood  is  the  Douglas  fir,  which  is  successfully 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical  pulp.  Its  suitability  for  mechanical 
pulp  is  not  so  certain.  North  of  Knight's  Inlet  is  the  spruce  and  hemlock 
belt,  affording  enormous  supplies  of  excellent  pulp  wood — the  Sitka 
spruce  especially  being  unexcelled  by  any  other  wood  for  pulp  purposes. 
These  woods  cover  largo  tracts  immediately  contiguous  to  the  sea-coast,  so 
that  logs  can  be  landed  at  the  mills  at  very  low  cost. 

An  important  point  in  favour  of  industries  on  the  sea-coast  of  British 
Columbia  is  the  mildness  of  the  winters,  which  admits  of  operations 
being  carried  on  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  forests  of  this  Province 
.are  much  more  densely  wooded  than  those  of  Eastern  Canada,  500  cords 
per  acre  being  not  uncommon,  while  from  100  to  150  cords  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  average  of  good  timber  lands.  With  proper  husbanding  the 
forests  are  practically  inexhaustible  for  pulp-wood  purposes.  This  is 
essentially  a  timber  country. 

The  Industrial  Power  Company,  after  cruising  many  miles  of  the  coast 
in  the  search  for  a  suitable  water-power,  has  finally  secured  Clowhom 
River  Falls,  Sechelt  Inlet.  Clowhom  River  empties  into  the  sea  over  a 
-series  of  falls,  the  altitude  between  the  top  of  the  highest  fall  and  sea- 
level  being  120  feet.      Twelve  thousand  horse-power  (12,000  h.-p.)  is 
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available  from  these  falls,  a  special  feature  being  the  comparatively  low 
cost  at  which  the  power  can  be  developed,  the  ground  being  very  favour- 
ably situated  for  that  purpose.  Mills  can  be  erected  practically  at  the 
edge  of  the  ocean,  thus  securing  excellent  shipping  facilities ;  and  as  there 
is  no  ice  (as  in  Eastern  Canada),  shipments  can  be  made  during  the  whole 
year  without  incurring  the  expense  of  railway  haulage.  By  the  agree- 
ment recently  entered  into  by  this  company  with  the  Honourable  the 
Chief  Conunissioner  of  Lands  and  Works,  a  large  area  of  timber  lands 
sitiiated  on  the  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  on  the  mainland 
opposite,  has  been  reserved  for  two  years,  to  enable  the  company  to  select 
the  timber  necessary  for  its  undertaking. 

One  of  the  most  important  water-powers  of  the  Province,  viz.,  that  at 
Powell  Biver,  has  been  secured  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Power  Company. 
Powell  River  forms  the  outlet  of  Powell  Lake,  and  flows  into  Malaspina 
Straits,  about  80  miles  north  of  Vancouver.  The  power  available  at  this 
point  is  estimated  at  18,000  horse-power,  and  its  situation  is  admirably 
adapted  as  a  centre  of  industrial  activity.  Thirty  miles  to  the  west  are 
the  coal-fields  of  Vancouver  Island ;  and  Texada  Island,  with  its  rich 
copper  and  gold  mines,  is  only  ten  miles  distant.  There  is  every  reason 
•to  believe  that  in  the  near  future  mills  of  various  kinds,  utilising  this  fine 
natural  power,  will  be  established  at  Malaspina — the  name  given  to  their 
■town  site  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Power  Company,  and  where  the  company 
holds  about  1,800  acres  of  freehold  land.  Important  timber  areas  have 
been  reserved  at  Kingcome  and  Tsaw-Watti  Bivers  and  at  Thompson 
and  Wakeman  Sounds,  to  assist  the  company  in  its  selection  of  spruce 
and  other  timber  lands  necessary  for  supplying  pulp  woods  to  the  mills 
which  this  company  propose  to  erect* 

Turning  now  to  the  most  important  industry,  that  of  mining, 
the  development  of  which  is  so  much  connected  with  water-power, 
it  is  difficult  to  state  what  is  the  mining  area  for  precious  metdls) 
and  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  It  is  known,  however,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  Kootenay  and  a  great  part  of  Yale  Lillooet  and  Cariboo 
district  are  practically  all  rich  in  minerals — these  alone  contain 
some  millions  of  acres  ;  but  following  up  the  mountain  ranges  to 
the  extreme  north  some  GOO  miles,  you  still  find  mineral  in  paying 
quantities  all  the  way,  and  Cassiar,  Omineca,  and  Atlin  districts 
are  now  attracting  much  attention  in  the  far  northern  part  of  the 
Province.  A  large  number  of  miners  went  into  the  latter  district 
for  placer  mining  in  1900  and  did  very  well,  but  it  is  found  that 
that  section  is  better  adapted  for  hydraulic  mining,  and  recently,  I 
am  informed,  good  quartz  reefs  have  been  discovered  there.  But 
minerals  are  not  confined  to  the  mainland,  for  several  important  gold 
and  copper  mines  are  now  being  developed  in  Vancouver  Island ;  one 
group  has  been  shipping  a  considerable  quantity  of  rich  ore  for  the 
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last  twelve  months,  and  is  now  erecting  a  smelter  to  reduce  its 
own  ores.  It  is  impossible  for  me  in  the  limited  time  to  go  into 
details  of  the  different  mining  districts ;  therefore,  to  clearly  illustrate 
this  great  resource  of  the  Province,  I  will  state  what  is  the  product 
of  the  mines. 

In  1898,  the  total  was  ;?10,906,000 ;  in  1899,  ^12,898,000 ;  in 
1900,  ^16,344,000;  in  1901,  ^20,713,000.  In  the  last  year  it 
would  have  been  considerably  greater,  but  for  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  some  labour  trouble,  many  mines  were  Closed  for  a  time,  whilst 
others  were  closed  or  partially  closed  on  account  of  the  low  price  of 
silver.  The  indications  certainly  are  that  British  Columbia  will  be 
the  most  important  mineral  country  of  North  America. 

The  immense  districts  of  Cassiar,  Omineca,  and  Atlin  are  practically 
unexplored.  These  contain  millions  of  square  acres  which  have 
scarcely  been  more  than  visited,  in  places,  by  the  hardy  prospector, 
who  wanders  through  trackless  wilds  carrying  his  own  food. 
Sometimes  he  makes  a  lucky  strike,  but  however  successful  or 
unsuccessful  he  may  be,  he  cannot  live  many  weeks  in  towns,  but 
ali^ays  longs  for  and  returns  to  his  first  love,  the  trail ;  he  is  the 
first  to  open  up  these  vast  solitudes,  and  through  the  fund  of  in- 
formation he  acquires  and  gives  to  the  world,  miners  and  others  go 
in  to  try  their  luck,  and  any  of  the  places  that  produce  minerals  in 
paying  quantities  or  that  give  fair  wages  soon  become  a  settlement 
of  traders  or  small  farmers  to  supply  the  minjdrs'  wants.  Then 
there  arise  claims  on  the  Government  for  roads,  trails,  school- 
houses,  and  teachers,  and  a  new  community  is  formed,  probably  one 
of  the  earliest  evidences  of  its  reality  being  the  starting  of  a  daily 
paper  and  the  erection  of  a  church.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the 
Atlin  district  in  the  far  north,  bordering  on  Alaska  and  almost  on 
the  main  road  to  the  Yukon.  To  the  east  of  this,  enormous  tracts 
of  country  that  give  evidence  of  great  wealth  are  still  untouched. 
Though  so  far  north,  the  Atlin  region  is  very  beautiful,  and  the 
climate  excellent. 

The  coal  mines  of  Vancouver  Island  are  well  known,  producing 
the  best  quality  of  coal  yet  mined  in  the  Pacific  ;  they  ship  now 
about  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  coal  and  coke  annually,  and 
employ  many  hundreds  of  men  who  with  their  families  practically 
constitute  two  important  towns,  Nanaimo  and  Ladysmith,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  Vancouver  Island — possessing  fine  court-houses, 
churches,  and  schools.  On  the  mainland  the  enormous  coal  deposits 
at  Crow's  Nest  Pass  were  only  opened  about  three  years  since ;  this 
coal  produces  the  finest  quality  of  coke,  and  is  so  accessible  to  t^e 
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smelters  of  Southern  British  Columbia  that  it  is  supplied  at  about 
$8  or  $9  per  ton,  whereas  they  were  paying  ^16  to  ^17  until 
the  Crow's  Nest  ovens  were  started.  The  outtam  of  this  mine  was 
about  1)000  tons  a  day  last  year,  and  is  now,  I  am  informed,  2,000, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  on  completion  of  a  short  railway  now  building 
will  reach  5,000  a  day.  A  competent  local  manager  states  that  the  mine 
18  capable  of  turning  out  15,000  tons  a  day.  There  are  other 
deposits  at  Similkameen,  Nicola,  and  Eamloops  on  the  mainland,  and 
a  very  large  field  of  fine  quality  on  Queen  Charlotte  Island  on  the 
route  of  steamers  to  Alaska,  but  none  of  these  are  being  dev^oped* 

There  is  also  in  the  Province  abundance  of  fine  granite,  marble, 
limestone,  and  building  stones  of  various  kinds. 

Another  very  important  resource  is  the  agricultural  land,  and 
this  is  intimately  connected  with  mining,  inasmuch  as  mining  com- 
munities are  the  best  customers  for  the  product  of  the  farm,  orchard, 
or  garden.  A  very  few  years  ago  British  Columbia  was  looked  upon 
as  a  future  mining  country,  but  with  no  prospect  for  agriculture  ;  it 
is  now  found  that  the  very  finest  grain  and  the  choicest  fruits  can 
be  produced  there.  Probably  the  wheat-growing  section,  for  profit, 
is  limited ;  stillone  district — the  Okanagon — has  three  very  fine  flour- 
mills  of  most  modem  construction  working  steadily  and  sending 
large  quantities  of  flour  to  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  other  points. 
But  as  a  whole  the  Province  is  more  suited  for  stock  raising  in 
some  sections,  and  in  others  fruit  growing  and  mi^^d  farmmg,  in 
others  again  mixed  farming,  fruit  and  dairying.  Fruit  growing  is 
evidently  going  to  be  a  very  important  business,  though  practically^ 
commenced  only  eight  or  ten  years  since.  Already  large  shipments 
of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries  are  being  made  to  Manitoba 
and  the  North- West  Territories  and  to  the  mining  districts  of  the 
Province.  The  apples  of  the  interior  are  unequalled  for  appearance 
and  quality,  and  undoubtedly  will,  as  the  orchards  develop,  be 
shipped  to  this  country ;  at  present  however  the  home  market  is  the 
best. 

At  Lord  Aberdeen's  ranch  at  Coldstream  last  year  the  apple 
orchard  was  a  beautiful  sight,  and  I  was  informed  in  July  that  the 
whole  of  the  large  crop  was  then  sold  at  a  good  price  before  it  was 
balf  grown,  At  another  point  on  Okanagon  Lake,  at  a  settlement 
started  four  years  since,  the  settlers  found  the  section  well  adapted 
for  peaches,  and  last  year  were  able  to  ship  to  the  towns  very  fine 
ones.  Splendid  crops  of  such  fruits  as  strawberries,  currants, 
tomatoes,  and  plums  are  produced.  On  the  coast  and  on  Vancouver 
Islapd  Ml  th^sQ  fruits  are  ^so  grown  in  gre^t  i)>bu^dance  ^nd  of 
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fine  quality,  and  in  addition  raspberries  are  better  there  than  in 
any  other  part  that  I  know.  Peaches,  however,  do  not  grow  so 
well  in  the  lower  country.  Hops  have  proved  a  good  and  paying 
crop  in  the  interior,  and  very  excellent  tobacco  is  successfully  grown 
at  Eelowna.  A  cigar  factory  is  now  making  up  the  product  on 
the  spot,  and  as  to  the  quality  of  the  cigars  I  may  say  the  Governor 
of  British  Columbia,  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbinidre,  always  smokes 
them ;  vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow  to  perfection,  and  in  some 
sections  the  product  is  enormous.  Then  if  we  turn  to  another 
branch,  dairying,  there  cannot  be  a  better  country  for  it.  Cows 
thrive,'  there  is  abundance  of  fodder,  the  markets  are  accessible,  and 
prices  are  high  and  the  demand  large.  The  Province  is  quite 
capable  of  supplying  its  own  wants  in  the  way  of  butter  and  cheese, 
but  at  present  it  is  far  from  doing  so,  having  imported  from  abroad 
butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk  to  the  value  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars,  paying  duty  to  the  extent  of  sixty-four  thousand  ; 
but  this  does  not  clearly  show  the  quantity  brought  into  the 
Province,  as  of  dairy  produce  probably  very  much  more  in  value 
fs  brought  over  from  the  other  provinces  of  Canada  of  which  no 
record  is  kept.  A  very  important  advance  has,  however,  been  made 
of  late  years  by  the  establishment  of  creameries,  the  Government 
having  passed  Acts  for  the  encouragement  of  this  industry ;  these 
creameries  are  running  very  successfully,  and  no  doubt  as  popula* 
tion  increases  the  Province  will  produce  most  of  its  requirements 
from  the  dairy. 

The  raising  of  poultry  and  pigs  is  also  a  most  promising  industry; 
In  no  part  of  the  world  do  they  thrive  better,  and  in  no  part  of  the 
world  are  prices  for  the  product  higher.  Very  large  quantities  are, 
however,  imported,  which  can  well  be  raised  at  home. 

Last  year  what  are  known  as  hog  products,  or  pork,  bacon,  hams, 
lard,  were  imported  to  the  value  of  ^$[33,000,  and  a  still  larger 
quantity  came  in  from  Eastern  Canada  ^ee  of  duty.  The  very 
large  demand  for  these  products  for  the  mines,  lumber  camps,  road 
parties,  and  the  general  population,  causes  a  ready  sale  at  good 
prices ;  the  whole  could  well  be  raised  in  the  Province  and  give  a 
handsome  profit.  I  must  not  overlook  another  great  resource  of  the 
Province,  its  fish.  The  North  Pacific  is  the  home  of  the  salmon, 
the  catching  and  packing  of  them  in  British  Columbia  employing 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women.  In  1900  there  were  packed 
567,000  cases,  in  1901  over  1,190,000  cases.  Each  case  contains 
48  one-pound  tins,  and  the  net  weight  of  fish  in  last  year's  pack  was 
9ver  57,000^000  lbs.,  the  total  value  being  apprpximately  £1,250,080 
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sterling.  The  sea  is  full  of  other  fine  fish,  such  as  halibut,  ood, 
whiting,  and  smelt,  but  sea  fishing  has  not  yet  been  prosecuted  to 
any  extent.  I  have  said  nothing  yet  of  that  delight  of  the  angler, 
the  trout ;  these  abound  in  both  river  and  lake,  and  for  lovers  of  the 
sport  no  greater  enjoyment  can  be  had  than  throwing  the  fly  in 
such  rivers  as  the  Eootenay  and  Thompson  on  the  mainland,  or  the 
beautiful  Cowichan  or  Nimkish  on  Vancouver  Island ;  there  are, 
however,  many  other  streams  equally  good. 

The  whole  of  the  Province  possesses  a  most  valuable  resource  in 
its  game.  There  are  several  varieties  of  grouse  and  prairie  chickens 
in  most  parts.  On  the  coast  in  addition  there  are  quail  and 
pheasant,  whilst  in  the  autumn  the  lakes  of  the  interior,  the  rivers 
and  streams,  and  estuaries  of  the  coast,  are  alive  with  mallard, 
pintail,  teal,  canvas  back,  and  other  varieties  of  duck,  and  brant,  and 
wild  goose,  and  for  the  sportsman  who  delights  in  large  game,  there 
are  enormous  quantities  of  deer,  and  at  comparatively  short 
distances,  bear,  cariboo,  wapiti,  mountain  goat,  and  bighorn  sheep; 
The  Province  has  been  claimed  as  the  ideal  home  of  the  hunter  of 
big  game. 

There  are  very  many  other  resources  that  I  am  not  able  to  con^ 
sider  to-night,  but  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  this  fair  country 
of  the  North-West,  looking  out  on  the  setting  sun,  can  provide 
homes  for  millions,  and  should  in  the  near  future  attract  an  ever 
increasing  influx  of  those  who  love  to  live  under  the  folds  of  the 
Union  Jack — that  emblem  of  perfect  freedom  for  all. 

This  brings  me  to  almost  the  last  subjects  that  I  shall  speak  on 
to-night — the  laws  and  education.  I  will  say  at  once  that  the  laws 
are  made  by  the,  people  of  the  Province.  Every  British  subject  of 
age  on  registration  has  a  vote  and  takes  part  in  the  election  of  the 
Members  of  the  Provincial  Parliament ;  this  assembly  consists  of 
thirty-eight  members,  and  every  voter  is  eligible  to  become  a 
member.  In  this  legislature  laws  are  made  for  carrying  on  all  the 
work  of  the  Province,  such  as  finance,  administration  of  justice, 
education,  mining  and  other  industries,  municipalities  and  hospitals, 
public  work  such  as  streets  and  bridges,  surveys  and  police.  Under 
these  laws,  hfe  and  property  are  as  safe  as  anywhere  in  the 
British  Empire,  and. for  this  we  have  not  only  to  thank  the  laws 
but  the  judiciary  which  stands  eminent  in  America  for  its  absolute 
purity  of  administration.  1  have  referred  to  education.  The  laws 
under  this  head  provide  practically  for  a  good  free  education  for 
every  child  in  the  country :  wherever  there  are  fifteen  children  of 
school  age,  however  far  distant  the  settlenient,  on  application  the 
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Government  provides  means  of  education  for  them,  so  that  school- 
houses  are  dotted  all  over  the  country.  In  the  cities  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  schools  there  are  first-class  high  schools,  and  at 
Vancouver  a  provincial  normal  school.  The  school  attendance 
in  1900  was  21,521,  having  increased  from  8,000  in  1890.  I  may 
add  that  all  these  schools  are  undenominational. 

Before  closing  I  must  refer  to  the  progress  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Province  since  twenty  years  ago.    Then  there  were  no 
railroads,  now  there  are  some  1,440  miles.     Statutes  were  passed 
during  last  session  of  the  legislature  to  assist  in  building  about  a 
thousand  miles  more.    The  most  urgently  required  lines  of  railway, 
which,  I  believe,  the  Government  is  determined  to  have  constructed 
at  an  early  date,   are  the  Coast  to  Kootenay,  the  Cariboo,  the 
Midway  to  Vernon,  and,  as  early  as  can  be  arranged,  the  Canadian 
Northern  from  Yellow  Head  Pass  to  Victoria.    Anyone  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  Province  will  fully  understand  how  greatly  this 
will  develop  and  add  to  its  population  and  trade.    There  are  now 
some  5,600  miles  of  wagon  roads  and  4,500  miles  of  trails  all 
built  by  the  Government,  and  provision  is  made  every  year  to 
extend  them  in  order  to  open  up  and  develop  the  Province.    This 
policy  has  been  found  to  be  most  successful.     Referring  to  one 
district  alone,  Kootenay,  in  this  section  years  ago  there  were  very 
few  roads  or  trails.    The  revenue  raised 'there  in  1890  was  only 
;^48,000.      But  as  soon  as  roads  and  trails  were  built  there,  it 
began  to  increase  rapidly  and  in  1900  amounted  to  some  ;|^d24,000 ; 
this  proves  that  population  will  go  in  as  such  works  of  development 
progress.    The  Government  of  the  Province  is  alive  to  this,  but 
the  construction  of  these  works  is  so  costly  that  they  can  only  be 
carried  out  gradually ;  what  has  been  done  has  proved  profitable,  as 
is  clearly  to  be  seen  if  we  compare  the  revenue  of  to-day  with  what 
it  was  in  the  past.    In  1871  it  was  ^192,000 ;  in  1881  $S97fiO0 ; 
1900  ^1,450,000 ;  whilst  the  population  has  increased  from  98,000 
in  1891  to  177,272  in  1901.    In  addition  to  this  revenue  raised  by 
very  light  taxation,  the  Province  has  contributed  to  the  Dominion 
Government  by  way  of  Customs  and  Excise  duties,  roundly  speaking, 
;^42,000,000  since  confederation.    This  large  amount  has  repaid 
every  cent  that  Government  has  expended  in  the  Province  during 
that  time,  including  the  cost  of  the  British  Columbia  section  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific   Bailway;   this  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the 
wealth  of  the  Province.    The  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  Province 
is  shown  bjr  the  following  figures :  Exports  in  1891^  ;!?6,199,?80 ; 
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in  1900,  ^21,000,000.      Imports  in   1891,  ;Sf6,477,411  ;   in  1900 
;S(11,187,000.     Total  trade  in  1900,  ^{[82,187,000. 

I  cannot  close  without  referring  to  the  intense  loyalty  of  British 
Columbians,  when  the  Empire  was  in  trouble  how  promptly  the 
young  men  sprang  to  arms,  and  how  splendidly  they  fought,  and 
how  patiently  and  bravely  they  bore  their  privations,  and  how  nobly 
they  died.  The  heavy  losses  sustained  (in  one  town  alone  it  was 
20  per  cent,  of  its  contingent)  did  not  weaken  their  patriotism, 
and  there  are  thousands  stHl  ready  to  offer  themselves  for  the  good 
of  the  Motherland  and  the  Empire.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
reality  and  earnestness  of  this  loyalty  is  fully  understood  here,  but 
if  more  people  from  Great  Britain  would  visit  Canada,  taking  that 
magnificent  journey  across  the  great  continent,  they  would  better 
realise  what  thorough  Britons  Canadians  are  ;  they  would  find 
virtually  a  line  of  khaki  over  8,000  miles  long  from  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  (Quebec)  to  fair  Victoria  on  the  Island  of  Quadra  and 
Vancouver. 

A  series  of  Lantern  Views  wa^  displayed  on  the  screen. 


Discussion. 

The  Chaibman  (The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.) : 
In  the  last  hour  or  so  we  have  followed  with  the  greatest  interest 
all  that  has  been  said  by  our  friend  Mr.  Turner,  and  the  views 
which  have  been  presented  to  us  on  the  screen.  He  went,  as  I 
have  said,  to  British  Columbia  40  years  ago  all  but  two  or  three 
months,  and  during  that  time  he  has  played  a  most  important  part, 
becoming  at  length  the  Premier  of  what  in  the  Dominion  is  known 
as  the  Pacific  Province.  It  was  called  at  one  time  a  sea  of 
mountains.  True,  there  are  mountains,  and  grand  mountains, 
but,  as  Mr.  Turner  has  shown  us,  they  are  rich  mountains  also. 
As  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  he  has  only,  as  it  were,  approached 
the  threshold  of  the  subject,  for  he  has  told  us  nothing  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  Yukon  and  Klondike,  from  which 
recently  we  have  had  millions  of  gold.  The  Yukon  was  formerly 
regarded  with  the  same  kind  of  interest  as  that  with  which  we 
regard  the  North  Pole,  and  as  being  a  place  wrapped  in  continual 
frost  and  ice.  Now,  as  to  the  climate  of  British  Columbia  and  of 
Canadagenerally,  we  hear  of  the  thermometer  going  down  fifty  or  sixty 
degrees  below  zero,  and  no  doubt  in  some  parts  that  is  so  very  occasion- 
ally,   I  remember  myself-rmy  recollection  of  Canada  extends  over 
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sixty  years-^a  friend  of  mine  came  to  me  one  frosty  morniiig  the 
first  year  I  was  there,  and  said,  "  What  a  nice  day  !  "  I  replied, 
**ye8,  but  rather  cold."  "Oh  !  "  he  said,  "  you  must  learn  what 
cold  is."  I  said,  "  Look  at  the  thermometer,"  and  not  until  he  had 
satisfied  himself  on  that  point  did  he  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets 
and  call  for  a  fire.  It  was  in  fact,  not  the  weather,  but  the  ther- 
mometer that  convinced  him  it  was  cold.  This  incident  took  place 
in  Labrador,  much  to  the  north  of  the  usual  centres  of  settlement. 
Really,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  we  do  not  suffer 
from  the  cold  at  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  as  we  often  do 
in  this  country.  I  imagine  that  from  all  we  have  heard  to-night  many 
of  the  friends  I  see  around  me  will  soon  be  on  the  wing  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  they  have  reached  British  Columbia.  At 
any  rate,  I  hope  they  will  tell  their  friends — those  of  them  who. 
have  any  idea  of  leaving  the  good  old  Motherland — that  there  is 
such  a  province  as  British  Columbia — one  of  the  seven  provinces  of 
the  Dominion,  and  that  they  cannot  do  better  than  go  to  one  or  other 
of  them,  with  the  certainty  that  with  hard  work — for  without  hard 
work  nothing  profitable  is  achieved — they  will  win  a  place  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  I  notice  in  this  Paper  occurs  the 
name  Ladysmith — a  place  the  mention  of  which  makes  all  our 
hearts  thrill.  In  Canada,  as  in  South  Africa,  we  are  each  and  all 
thoroughly  loyal  and  devoted  in  our  attachment  to  the  Mother 
Country  and  to  the  Empire.  I  doubt  whether  in  the  whole  of 
Canada  you  would  find  a  man  who  calls  himself  a  Pro-Boer^ 
Wherever  the  Union  Jack  flies,  there  we  know  is  protection  and 
liberty  ;  and  without  going  into  politics,  I  would  say  there  is  such  a 
sense  of  freedom  throughout  the  British  Dominions  that  we  can 
wish  no  happier  lot  for  the  people  of  South  Africa  than  that  they 
should  have  what  we  have  ourselves.  That  is  by  the  way.  Not 
long  ago  British  Columbia  was  outside  the  world.  Now  you  may 
leave  by  one  of  those  fine  steamers  on  Saturday  at  noon  and.  get  to 
Canada  in  six-and-a-half  days,  reaching  British  Columbia,  oven  as 
far  as  Vancouver,  in  about  ten  days  or  so  at  the  outside.  But  in  two 
or  three  years  more  we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  perform  the  journey 
in  eight  days  at  the  outside.  This  shows  that  Canada  is  a  great 
highway,  with  fast  steamers  from  British  Columbia  to  Japan  and 
China;  and  there  may  possibly  also  be  direct  communication  to 
India  in  the  near  future.  Indeed,  that  is  quite  practicable  now, 
by  way  of  Hong  Eong  and  \i^  coasting  steamer  connection.  X 
myself  recollect  that,  a  greatly  respected  member  of  the  Boyal 
Fq^mily-T-the  Duke  of  Connaughtr— did  actually  return  from  iQdi^ 
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bj  that  route  many  years  ago.  I  think  we  are  under  a  deep  obliga- 
tion to  Mr.  Turner  for  his  address,  and  I  now  invite  further  discus* 
sion. 

Mr.  GiiiBEBT  Pabreb,  M.P.  :  The  last  time  (I  am  in  one  sense 
ashamed  to  say)  that  I  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  was,  I  think,  eleven  years  ago.  I  then  had 
occasion  to  criticise  certain  remarks  that  had  fallen  from  the  speaker 
of  the  evening,  and  I  will  not  say  that  in  the  exuberance  of  youth 
I  did  not  criticise  the  Paper  rather  severely.  That  is  not  the  reason, 
however,  why  I  have  not  since  appeared  at  the  meetings  of  this  Insti- 
tute. I  have  had  no  reason  to  think  I  should  not  be  welcome  if  I  came, 
but  I  have  not  perhaps  been  unoccupied  in  my  own  way  in  endeavour- 
ing to  serve  the  Empire.  In  my  own  way  I  have  been  joining  in 
what  may  be  called  Colonial  work,  and  that  Colonial  work  sc 
splendidly  done  by  this  Institute  in  its  particular  line  is,  as  Lord 
Strathcona  and  Mr.  Turner  have  so  ably  pointed  out,  being  done 
also  at  the  outposts  of  the  Empire  in  an  effective  and  imperial  way. 
It  is  astonishing  sometimes  how  a  sound  will  suggest  ideas.  When 
to-night  I  heard  the  word  Eamloops,  I  thought  of  how  that  word 
would  have  sounded  a  good  many  years  ago  in  the  ears  of  many 
people  of  London.  It  reminded  me  of  one  of,  I  think,  Du  Manner's 
sketches  in  '^  Punch.*'  A  young  lady,  full  of  poesy  and  the  delights 
of  imagination,  said  to  a  lady  friend  and  a  young  gentleman  sitting 
beside  her,  ^*  Don't  you  love  Eeats  ?  "  and  the  young  gentleman 
said,  '^  What  are  Eeats  ?  "  I  can  imagine  there  might  have  been  an 
occasion,  even  at  this  Institute,  not  many  years  ago,  when  a 
benighted  resident  of  London  mighb  have  said,  ''What  are 
Eamloops  ?  "  Once  in  Australia  on  my  way  through  the  bush,  with 
my  friend  Cabbage  Tree  Bill,  we  were  accompanied  by  a  burly  and 
intelligent  young  gentleman  from  Devonshire,  and  as  we  came 
along,  we  saw  along  the  road,  if  it  might  be  called  a  road,  a  young 
kangaroo.  Bill  said,  ''  Now  wait  a  minute  ;  you  will  see  him  take 
the  letters."  The  kangaroo  was  sitting  up  as  if  waiting  for  some- 
thing, and  Bill  said, ''  He  has  his  pouch  and  everything  ready  to 
carry  them,"  but  as  we  came  along  Bill  snapped  his  whip  and  said, 
**  Nothing  to-day,"  and  the  kangaroo  trotted  off,  the  young  gentleman 
believing  for  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  the  journey  that  the  object  of 
the  kangaroo's  presence  was  as  Bill  ^ad  said.  I  dq  not  mean  tjo 
say  that  such  credulity  is  common  among  intelligent  Britishers. 
But,  in  the  presence  of  people  who  consider  seriously  this  question 
of  British  Columbia  and  its  position  in  the  Empire,  in  the  presence 
of  men  and.  women  whose  eyes  hi^ve  been  delighted  by  the  scenery 
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shown  on  this  canvas,  and  whose  minds  have  heen  instructed  and 
intelligences  and  judgments  steadied  by  the  admirable  address  to 
which  we  have  listened,  I  cannot  afford  even  for  a  moment 
to  be  frivolous.  There  is  a  serious  purpose  behind  these  casual 
remarks,  and  that  is  this :  that  serving  as  I  do  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  and  as  yet  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  amateur  sense  in  that 
distinguished  assembly  the  House  of  Commons,  the  interests  of  this 
Empire,  I  come  day  by  day  upon  a  lack,  if  I  may  say  so  without 
offence,  not  of  appreciation  of  such  splendid  sentiment  as  sent  the 
contingents  from  different  portions  of  the  Empire  to  serve  England 
in  her  need,  but  a  lack  of  appreciation  and  of  understanding  of  the 
real  position  politically,  commercially,  industrially,  and  imperially 
of  the  different  dominions  of  this  Empire  in  their  relation  to  the 
central  Government— of  what  I  hope  will  some  time  become  the 
Federal  Government,  constitutionally,  not  sentimentally,  of  this 
Empire.  There  is  present  here  one  who  can  speak  more  wisely 
than  I  of  British  Columbia,  from  its  standpoint  as  a  strategic  base, 
from  its  standpoint  imperially  in  relation  to  our  Navy,  and  in. 
relation  to  our  position  in  the  world.  I  am  reminded  to-night  of 
the  advice  given  by  Washington — a  man  whom  we  cannot  afford 
to  despise,  since  he  taught  us  many  lessons — and  by  Lincoln,  who 
also  taught  us  just  as  many  lessons  in  the  matter  of  federation. 
There  was  for  long  a  question  concerning  California  and  its  relation 
to  the  intended  federation  of  the  United  States,  and  whether 
California  should  go  by  herself  or  with  the  Union,  and  both  these 
great  statesmen  in  turn  said, ''  Eemember  that  the  time  will  oome 
when  you  will  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  you  have  not  flirted  or 
intrigued,  that  you  have  not  held  out  the  palm  of  negotiation  to 
any  foreign  Power,  but  in  your  unexampled  position  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  your  place  is  to  be  part  of  the  federation  and  you  are  destined 
to  hold  an  imperial  place  in  the  future  of  this  great  country  the 
United  States."  That  is  what  they  said,  and  I  think  that  Admiral 
Fremantle  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  British  Columbia 
is  destined  to  play  a  great  commercial  part  as  a  commercial  base 
and  a  great  strategic  part  a9  a  strategic  base  for  the  naval  duties 
which  are  imposed  upon  this  Empire  in  the  protection  not  of  her 
territory,  but  her  world-wide  commerce  and  her  carrying  trade. 
When  I  look  on  the  picture  on  the  wall  of  England  swallowed  up 
in  the  immensity  of  that  territory,  I  am  impelled  to  say  I  wish  that 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  every  person  interested 
in  political  life  and  in  official  positions  in  this  country  could  have 
t^een  present  jio-night  to  listen  to  the  admirable  address  which  has 
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been  given,  and  which  has  enlightened  and  instructed  as  all  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage  as  furthering  the  objects  of  this 
admirable  institution^ 

Mr.  A.  R  CoLQUHOUN :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  listened  to  the 
Paper  with  the  greatest  interest.    It  appears  at  a  most  opportune 
time.    We  are  just  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  the  world's  history, 
and  to  those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  events  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  to  be  the  arena  in  which  will  be  fbught 
out  the  great  struggle  of  this  century.    It  is  on  that  ocean,  we 
must  remember,  that  the  interests  and  ambitions  of  the  United 
States  are    now    chiefly    focussed.    Australasia    on    the    south, 
British  Columbia  on  the  Eastern  littoral,  they  must  seek  in  that 
ocean  their  future  greatness.    Japan,  that  wonderful  little  Island- 
Empire;    Holland,    with  her  immense  East    Indian    territbry; 
Germany,  France,  and  (last  but  certainly  not  least)  Russia  on  the 
Western  littoral— these  are  all  deeply  concerned  in  this  immense 
question  of  the  future  of  the  Pacific.    It  is  to  the  dominating 
position  occupied*by  British  Columbia  that  we  must  chiefly  look  to 
enable  our  country  to  hold  its  own  in  the  coming  conflict.    Mr. 
Turner  has  told  us  this  evening  of  the  wonderful  resources  of 
British  Columbia,  and  I  can  answer  for  it  as  an  observer  that  he 
has  certainly  understated  those  advantages*    But,  if  the  resources 
of  British  Columbia  were  infinitely  less  than  they  really  are,  that 
country  would  still  be  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  British  Empire, 
because — with  her  magnificent  harboursi  unrivalled  in  any  other 
coast  land  of  the  world,  and  the  great  coal,  iron,  and  timber 
resources  to  be  found  alongside  h^  waterways— it  is  there  this 
country  must  hope  to  build  up  a  fresh  base  from  which  the 
interests    of    this  country  can  be  protected    and    her  influence 
extended  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole  Pacific. 
There  are  two  other  points  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  attention,  and 
I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  to  the  study  of  this  question  I  have 
devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  and  at  present  I  have  in  the 
press  a  book  dealing  with  the  question,  entitled  '*  The  Mastery  of 
the  Pacific,*'  in  which,  inter  alia,  I  specially  point  out  the  part 
which  this  territoiy  of  British  Columbia  may  be  expected  to  play  in 
the  future,  and  should  play  if  we  only  do  our  duty  by  her.    The  two 
points  I  refer  to  are,  first,  that  this  country  possesses  in  Canada, 
and  more  especially  in  British  Columbia,  two  magnificent  countries 
unrivalled  elsewhere — countries  eminently  suited  to  the  occupation 
of  white  men,  who  can  there  rear  families  in  no  way  inferior  to  the 
very  best  of  the  old  British  stock.    Secondly,  I  wish  to  point  out 
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that  when  federation  comes — as  it  must  come  shortly — ^We  must 
look  to  these  oversea  dominions  to  enable  us  to  hold  our  own  in 
the  whole  Pacific  region.  I  think  we  must  be  prepared  for  these 
oversea  dominions  insisting  that  their  interests,  and  ours  also,  shall 
be  strongly  protected,  and  I  feel  equally  convinced  that  tiiey  will 
support  the  Mother  Country  loyally  and  thoroughly  in  protecting 
them.  Mr.  Turner  has  advised  us  all  this  evening  to  "go  to 
Canada."  Some  years  ago  an  eminent  American  statesman  and 
author,  Horace  Greeley,  when  approached  by  boys  who  frequently 
went  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  their  future  career,  invariably  said, 
**Go  West,  young  man."  Well,  I  eay  with  Mr.  Turner,  "Go  to 
Canada/'  You  cannot  go  to  a  better  place,  though  I  would  also  add, 
"  Or  go  to  Australia."  These  oversea  dominions  are  the  grandest 
heritage  of  our  race.  Go,  therefore,  to  those  Dominions ;  carry 
your  energy,  your  money,  if  you  have  any,  above  all  carry  your  youth 
there,  and  help  to  build  up  these  great  outlying  bulwarks  of  the 
Empire. 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  R.  Fbbmantle,  G.C.B,, 
C.M.G. :  I  have  great  pleasure  at  the  bidding  of  the  Chairman  in 
saying  a  few  words.  We  have  all  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Turner.  We  have  heard  of  this  great 
province  of  British  Columbia,  of  its  vast  resources  in  coal  and  in 
minerals,  and  we  hope  a  great  future  from  it.  When  we  think  of  the 
size  of  British  Columbia  compared  with  the  British  Islands,  as 
■  shown  on  that  map,  and  its  wealth  in  the  way  of  coal,  wood,  and 
water,  I  think  we  cannot  doubt  its  great  future.  But  I  am  here 
to-night  to  speak  to  you  on  questions  connected  with  the  naval  and 
military  defence  of  the  Empire,  rather  than  on  questions  connected 
with  its  internal  economy  of  productions.  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
.  one  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament  say  he 
was  prepared  to  look  upon  these  matters  from  the  strategic  and 
imperial,  point  of  view.  I  fear,  too  often  they  are  looked  upon  more 
from  the  insular,  I  might  almost  say  parochial,  point  of  view.  We 
have  in  our  Chairman  one  of  our  Empire  builders,  one  who  assisted 
materially  in  that  great  work— a  work  of  the  greatest  strategic 
importance  to  the  Etnpire — the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.    The 

•  object  undoubtedly  was  to  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  along  which 
.  we  could  travel  entirely  in  British  territory,  so  that  in  case  of  war 

•  we  should  not  be  required  to  ask  permission  even  of  our  neutral 
friends,  let  alone  force  such  permission  from  our  enemies.  Now, 
these  communications  of  the  Empire  are  a  great  need  at  the  present 
day.    No  doubt  our  expenditure  is  large— our  expenditure  on  the 
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Navy  is  large,  although  small  compared  with  the  tonnage  of  onr 

^mercantile  shipping  or  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  for  I  may 

-mention  that,  according  to  a  recent  return,  while  we  are  spending 

•nearly  thirty  millions  on  the  Navy,  yet  we  spend  only  about  three 

pounds  on  the  Navy  for  every  ton  of  mercantile  shipping,  whilst 

France  and  BusiSia  spend  as  much  as  J14  or  £15  per  ton.    It  is,  I 

'-say,  a  matter  of  great  importance  we  should  look  at  these  strategical 

communications,  and  we  ought  not  to  think  twice  about  making 

every  possible  exertion  (even  to  spending  our  capital)  to  keep  up 

these  communications  of  an  Empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

There  is  a  time  to  spend  and  a  time  to  save.     At  this  moment  our 

great   self-governing    Colonies   of    Australia,   Canada,   and    New 

Zealand  are  developing  themselves  rapidly.      They  are  willing  and 

desirous  to  help  the  Empire  in  every  possible  way,  but  for  the 

present  they  are  not  exactly  in  a  position  to  possess  formidable  fleets. 

I  hope  in  process  of  time  they  will  be  able  to  assist  us  on  the  ocean 

as  they  have  assisted  us  in  South  Africa.    It  is  no  use  doing  things 

partially.    Lord  Strathcona  and  the  other  great  men  who  assisted  to 

build  that  splendid  railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 

which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  travelling,  know  it  is  merely  part 

of  the  great  whole  we  wish  to  see  accomplished.    The  strength  of 

the  chain,  we  know,  lies  in  its  weakest  link,  and,  if  the  link  which 

binds  these  great  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country  is  weak,  we  shall 

find  that  the  Empire  will  fall  to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards.     The 

'  chain.,  so  far  as  we  know,  depends  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 

Navy.    I  feel  sure  that  when  this  question  is  thoroughly  understood 

by  those  great  Colonies  and  by  the  Mother  Country,  and  when  our 

statesmen  awake  to  the  conception  of  what  is  really  necessary  to  the 

welfare  of  the  Empire,  we  shall  combine  together  and  see  thdt  our 

"  Imperial  Navy  is  not  only  strong  enough  to  resist  two  Powers,  but 

to  maintain  that  great  commerce  and  shipping  on  which,  as  I  verily 

believe,   the  prosperity  of  these   islands  depends  and  which    is 

•  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire. 

'     Mr.  A.  J.  McMillan  :  I  am  sure  we  all  congratulate  Mr.  Turner 

upon  his  interestiDg  lecture,  and  I  wish  to  say  how  glad  I  am  to 

welcome  him  on  this  his  first  public  appearance  after  taking  up  the 

duties  of  Agent-General.    We  may  hope  that  the  population  of 

British  Columbia  will  materially  increase  by  immigration  after 

what  we  have  heard  and  seen  to-night.    Mr.  Turner  tells  us  that 

he  has  come  here  to  help  to  disseminate  information,  and  to  dispel 

the  ignorance  which  exists  in  regard  to  that  part  of  Canada.     Some 

years  ago  I  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  another  province  of  Canada 
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in  somewhat  similar  work,  and  I  can  assure  Mr.  Turner  he  will 
find  plenty  of  work  before  him.  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  expressed  the 
wish  that  a  number  of  Members  of  Parliament  were  present  to- 
night. I  should  like  to  go  further,  and  suggest  that  before  a  man 
is  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  should  be  compelled  to  visit  all  the  great  self-governing 
Colonies  of  the  Empire,  and  perhaps  as  the  beginning  Mr.  Parker 
might  invite  Mr.  Turner  or  some  other  eloquent  advocate  dn 
behalf  of  the  Colonies  to  go  down  to  Westminster  Hall  and  show 
some  limelight  views  to  the  gentlemen  who  legislate  on  our 
behalf.  Mr.  Turner  told  us  a  great  deal  about  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  British  Columbia  and  its  wealth  in  timber  and  fisheries, 
but  he  did  not  say  very  much  about  perhaps  the  most  important 
subject  of  all,  viz.  the  mineral  wealth  of  British  Columbia.  I  know 
there  is  an  idea  in  this  country  that  British  Columbia  is  somewhat 
under  a  cloud  at  the  present  monient.  The  fact  is  that  last  year 
the  output  in  minerals  increased  57  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  being  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines.  The 
Eossland  district  is  responsible  for  a  very  large  increase,  but  the 
largest  increase  of  all  has  taken  place  in  an  entirely  new  district 
known  as  the  Boundary  district  of  British  Columbia,  where  those 
great  mines  and  smelters  which  Mr.  Turner  showed  on  the  screen 
are  situated,  near  Phoenix,  the  towns  of  Grand  Forks,  and  Green- 
wood. At  the  present  time  the  output  of  copper  in  that  particular 
district  is  equal  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  copper  output  of 
Europe,  and  development  has  only  just  commenced.  A  great  deal 
of  this  work  is  being  done  by  Canadians  and  Americans  and  by 
London  people,  who  are  quietly  working  there,  and  at  present  you 
hear  but  little  over  here  of  the  important  work  they  are  carrying 
on.  I  expect  that  soon  there  will  be  handsome  dividends  coming 
over  to  London,  and  then  you  will  hear  a  great  deal  more  about  it. 
I  know  that  some  people  think  that  British  Columbia  mines  do  not 
pay  dividends,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  already  about  £1,500,000  has 
been  paid  in  dividends  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  own  shares  in 
the  mines  of  the  country.  As  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Colony  I,  as 
Lord  Strathcona  has  said,  know  Canada  pretty  well  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  his  Lordship  that  you  can  travel  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Canada  and  hardly  find  a  Pro- Boer.  The 
Canadians  are  loyal  supporters  of  the  Empire,  and  I  trust  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  people  in  this  country  will  take  as  much 
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interest  in  the  Colonies  as  the  people  who  live  there  take  in  thp 
Mother  Country  herself,  and  that  as  one  result  the  time  will  come 
before  long  when  we  shall  have  a  truly  Imperial  Parliament  in 
London,  legislating  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Empire,  a  Parliament  in 
which  representatives  from  all  the  self-governing  Colonies  will  take 
their  seats. 

Mr.  Hewitt  BosTocK :  As  a  resident  of  British  Columbia,  lam 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  and  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Turner  on  his  lecture  and  on  the  views  he  has  shown 
us.  I  cannot  say  that  I  really  went  out  to  British  Columbia,  now 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  with  the  idea  of  stopping  there,  but  I 
was  caught  by  the  charm  of  the  climate  and  what  I  thought  the 
possibilities  of  the  country,  and  was  eventually  led  to  take  my  wife 
and  family  out  there.  I  think  one  of  the  charms  of  British  Columbia 
is  the  variation  of  the  cHmate  in  different  parts  of  the  province. 
You  can  have  almost  any  climate  you  like  within  reason.  Then 
the  development  of  the  great  resources  of  the  country  since  I  was 
first  acquainted  with  it  has  been  very  great,  and  I  have  found  that 
people  who  go  out  there  become  enamoured  of  the  country  and 
always  speak  hopefully  of  its  future.  Though  Mr.  Turner  referred 
to  many  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
water-power,  he  omitted  to  point  out  the  great  advantages  of  British 
Columbia  as  a  manufacturing  country.  It  has  all  the  advantages 
in  the  way  of  natural  resources  that  have  made  Great  Britain  what 
she  is  to-day.  It  is  very  much  easier,  as  has  been  said,  to  get  there 
now  than  it  used  to  be.  When  I  first  went  out  I  wanted  to  go  on 
to  Australia.  I  found  I  could  not  go  except  by  San  Francisco,  but 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  fine  line  of  steamers  from  Vancouver 
and  Victoria  by  way  of  Honolulu  to  Australia,  On  the  return 
jotlmey  I  wanted  to  return  direct  from  Japan,  but  found  again  I 
should  have  to  proceed  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  whereas  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  fine  line  of  steamers  known  as  the  Empress 
Line,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  Company, 
which  runs  straight  from  Vancouver  and  Victoria  to  China  and 
Japan,  and  makes  the  trip  in  about  eleven  days.  As  far  as 
harbour^  are  concerned  and  the  resources  for  ship-building,  I  may 
say  that  at  the  present  time  the  Dominion  Government  are  building 
two  cutters  for  protecting  their  revenue  on  the  coast,  and  we  in 
British  Columbia  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  ship- 
building industry  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the 
province.  Again,  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  cable  connecting 
Vwcouver  and  Victoria  directly  with  Australia  is  now  in  progress, 
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and  when  it  is  completed  it  will  assist  very  considerably  in  increas- 
ing the  trade  between  Canada  and  Australia.  Also  within  the  last 
few  years  the  line  of  telegraph  from  Ashcroft  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway  main  line  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Province 
to  Atlin,  along  the  Yukon  Eiver  to  Dawson  and  thence  to  the 
boundary  lin^  between  the  United  States  and  Yukon  territory,  has 
been  completed,  giving  direct  telegraphic  communication  between 
Dawson  and  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  the  United  States  Government  will  continue  this  line  to 
St.  Michaels  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  that  last  summer  Englishmen  from  Hong  Eong,  China, 
and  Japan  came  over  to  British  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  spend- 
ing their  holidays,  and  found  great  enjoyment  and  pleasure  in  the 
Selkirks  and  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  where  there  are  first-class 
hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  and  the  services  of 
experienced  Swiss  guides  can  be  obtained,  and  splendid  big-game 
shooting.  The  people  of  British  Columbia  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Turner  in  the  position  of  Agent- 
General,  who  will  do  what  he  can  to  push  the  interests  of  the 
Province  and  make  it  better  known  in  England.  It  is  very  difficult 
sometimes  to  get  people  to  take  an  interest  in  these  parts,  and  it  has 
been  felt,  especially  by  those  concerned  in  mining,  that  the  people 
of  England  were  more  incHned  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
development  of  mines  in  South  Africa  than  in  British  Columbia.  I 
hope  as  British  Columbia  becomes  better  known  this  will  be  altered, 
and  we  shall  find  much  greater  interest  taken  in  the  mines  and 
other  natural  resources  of  British  Columbia  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  pa^t. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Kathbone  :  Some  few  years  ago  I  was  sent  out  by  a 
South  African  Syndicate  to  visit  British  Columbia,  after  having 
served  as  inspector  of  mines  under  the  most  corrupt  Government  on 
earth — I  mean  the  Transvaal  Government.  I  was  asked  to  look 
for  a  good  mine,  and  going  west  I  came  to  the  great  Le  Roi  mine, 
which  I  thought  was  one  of  the  best  I  had  ever  seen,  although  I 
had  been  in  the  Transvaal  seven  years.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of 
British  Columbia,  travelling  from  the  extreme  southern  border  to 
the  extreme  north,  and  from  east  to  west.  On  visiting  the  Omineca 
district,  in  particular,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  miles  upon  miles  of 
l)urnt  forest  that  I  saw — thousands  of  fine  trees  burnt  down  through 
the  ignorance  or  stupidity  of  some  prospector  probably.  Some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  this  great  waste  of  forest 
lands.    Another  point  I  would  mention  by  way  of  criticism  is  as  to 
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the  mining  laws,  which  are  excellent,  but  their  administration  is 
inefficiently  carried  out.  If  the  Government  wishes  to  derive  a  fair 
revenue  from  claim  licences,  then  it  must  appoint  good  inspectors 
and  must  pay  them  well,  the  life  being  anything  but  an  easy  one 
and  the  risks  of  accident  considerable.  One  of  the  weak  points  of 
the  law  at  present  is  that  a  man  can  accumulate  a  lot  of  claims  and 
pass  them  on  to  others,  simply  shelving  the  question  of  how  much 
work  he  has  to  put  in  them.  This  could  be  remedied  by  improved 
inspection.  I  also  hope  that  a  more  progressive  railway  policy  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  TuBNEE,  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  said :  At  this  very 
late  hour  I  cannot  do  more  than  thank  you.  The  criticism  has 
been  very  slight.  The  last  speaker  did,  indeed,  refer  to  one  or  two 
points  in  connection  with  the  mining  laws  which  might  perhaps  be 
improved  upon,  though  I  must  say  they  have  a  very  good  reputa- 
tion in  America.  It  is  true  I  did  not  refer  to  mosquitoes,  but  then 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  country  in  which  you  don't  find  one. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  otor  noble  Chairman  refer  to  the 
name  of  Ladysmith.  It  brought  to  my  mind  the  manner  in  which 
the  thrilling  news  of  the  relief  of  the  South  African  town  of  that 
name  was  received  in  British  Columbia.  It  came  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  we  were  roused  by  the  whistling  of  steamboats  and 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  the  streets  of  our 
towns  were  lighted  with  bonfires,  the  rejoicings  being  kept  up  not 
for  one  but  for  three  days.  This  means  that  the  whole  heart  of 
British  Columbia  and  of  Canada  is  with  you.  There  is  no  thought 
or  question  even  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  war.  The  point  is 
that  the  Mother  Country  is  at  war  in  South  Africa,  and  we  as 
Colonists  are  going  to  back  her  up  through  thick  and  thin.  I  now 
beg  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  noble  Chairman  for  pre- 
siding. His  title  indicates  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the 
great  Dominion.  His  interest  in  its  welfare  we  all  know.  We 
know  too  the  nobility  and  generosity  of  his  spirit. 

The  Chairman  responded,  and  the  meeting  then  ended. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH   ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
Library  of  the  Institute  on  Tuesday,  February  18, 1902, 

Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President,  presided. 

Among  those  present  were  the  following  : — 

Mr.  George  Adams,  Sir  John  W.  Akerman,  K.C.M.G.,  Eev.  W.,  Osborn  B. 
Allen,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Ashton,  F.  C.  M.  Barton,  George  BeethAm,  T.  D. 
Beighton,  J.  E.  BuRBANK,  Allan  Campbell,  E.  J.  Ghallinor,  W.  Gibbons  Cox, 

F.  H.  Dangar,  Eev.  Canon  F.  W.  Elliott,  Mr.  A.  Flower,  Admiral  the  Hon. 
Sir  Edmund  E.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Garnett,  J!  Good- 
LiFFE,  W.  M.  Gordon,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Halswell,  Eev.  M.  C.  Hayford,  Sir  Egbert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B., 
Mr.  J.  F.  HoGAN,  Dr.  E.  Logan  Jack,  Sir  Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningham,  K.C.M.G., 
Mr.  J.  Kemsley,  Hon.  H.  B.  Lefroy,  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.,  Messrs. 

G.  S.  Mackenzie,  C.B.,  A.  Moor-Eadford,  General  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  CLE.,  Capt.  W.  Parfitt,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Parker,  W.  S.  Paul, 
Charles  Pharazyn,  E.  E.  Band,  Wybert  Eeeve,  Major-General  C.  W.  Eobinson, 
C.B.,  Capt.  W.  P.  Eoche,  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  John  Sheer,  Sir 
E.  Noel  Walker,  K.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  H.  de  E.  Walker,  J.  P.  G.  Williamson, 
Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  C.M.G.  (Secretary). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  Meeting. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chaieman  :  My  first  duty  is  to  name  two  Fellows  of  the 
Institute  to  superintend  the  ballot  under  the  provision  of  Bule  62 
and  report  the  result  to  the  Meeting.     I  name  for  that  purpose  Mr. 
Allan  Campbell  on  the  part  of  the  Council  and  Mr.  Charles  Pharazyn 
.  on  the  part  of  the  Fellows.  Before,  however,  declaring  the  ballot  open, 
there  is  one  matter  connected  with  it  to  which  I  must  refer.     Since 
the  notice  convening  the  Meeting  was  issued  and  the  ballot  list  sent 
out,  the  hand  of  death  has  struck  off  the  list  of  our  Vice-Presidents 
an  illustrious  name,  that  of  the  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.    As  a 
servant  of  the  Crown  through  a  long  course  of  years,  he  held,  as 
you  are  aware,  some  of  the  highest  offices  that  can  be  held  by  a 
British  subject,  having  been  at  different  times  Governor- General  of 
Canada,  Viceroy  of  India,  and  Ambassador  to  the  Courts  of  four  of 
the  Great  Powers.    To  the  discharge  of  his  high  duties  he  brought 
rare  quahties  and  rare  gifts  of  nature — great  abilities,  a  perfect 
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tact,  a  noble  eloquence,  an  inborn  grace  of  life,  a  personal  charm, 
and  much  kindness^  and  in  all  the  high  offices  which  he  filled  he 
worthily  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  great  Sovereign  whom  he  repre- 
sented and  the  reputation  and  interests  of  his  country.  The 
Empire  is  the  poorer  by  his  death,  and  we,  as  Fellows  of  the 
Institute  with  which  he  was  connected  for  so  many  years,  are 
sensible  that  with  the  disappearance  of  his  name  from  the  list  of 
Vice-Presidents  we  have  sustained  no  ordinary  loss.  I  will  now 
read  to  you  a  Besolution  which  the  Council  has  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Fellows  will  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  associating  themselves  with  it. 

The  Meeting  expressed  its  concurrence  with  the  Besolution, 
which  was  adopted  as  follows : — 

-  "  The  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  assem- 
bled at  their  Annual  Meeting  deeply  deplore  the  death  of  the  Most 
Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  who  was  associated  with  it  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  in  various  official  capacities,  particularly 
as  Governor-General  of  Canada  and  Viceroy  of  India,  rendered 
Conspicuous  services  to  the  Empire. 

'^  The  Council  and  Fellows  desire  to  express  to  the  Marchioness  of 
t)ufferin  and  Ava  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  of  their 
lamented  Vice-President  the  assurance  of  their  sincere  and  most 
respectful  sympathy  in  the  irreparable  loss  they  have  sustained."  ^ 
>  The  Chairman  :  With  respect  to  the  vacancy  which  has  been 
caused  by  Lord  Dufferin's  death,  it  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Council 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed, 
the  election  of  his  successor  should  be  postponed  for  the  present. 
May  I  understand  that  that  is  the  view  of  the  meeting  ? 

The  Meeting  having  expressed  its  concurrence,  the  Chairman  de- 
clared the  ballot  open. 

-  The  Beport  of  the  Council  (which  had  been  previously  circulated 
amongst  the  Fellows)  was  taken  as  read. 

^  The  following  reply  wad  subsequently  received  : — 

Clandeboye,  Ireland  :  2^  February,  190^. 
1  DjtAIt  Sm, — The  Besolution  of  sympathy  you  have  forwarded  to  me  on 
behalf  6f  the  Council  and  f^ellows  of  the  Colonial  Institute  had  given  me  and 
my  family  heartfelt  satisfaction,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  convey  to  the  Council 
and  Fellows  our  grateful  thanks  and  our  appreciation  of  the  generous  terms  in 
which  they  have  referred  to  the  services  rendered  to  the  Empire  by  their  late 
Vice-President* 

^  Yours  sincerely, 

J.  S.  O'Halloran,  £dq.,  Secretary.  HA&iot  Doffekih  and  An.7, 
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'     Eeport. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
their  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Eeport. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  Eeport  His  Majesty  the  King,  who, 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  was  President  for  a  period  of  twenty-three 
years,  has  graciously  been  pleased  to  honour  the  Institute  by 
becoming  its  Patron. 

The  assumption  by  His  Majesty  of  a  more  adequate  and  com- 
prehensive title  than  that  hitherto  borne  by  any  Sovereign  of  this 
Eealm,  in  recognition  of  the  enormous  expansion  and  development 
of  his  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  has  been  hailed  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  ex- 
tended tour  through  a  great  part  of  the  British  Dominions  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York — now  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales — a  royal  progress,  unsurpassed  in  historic  interest,  which 
will  be  of  lasting  service  to  the  great  cause  of  Imperial  unity. 
The  Council  forwarded  a  congratulatory  address  to  their  Eoyal 
Highnesses  on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  their  memorable 
mission,  and  received  in  reply  a  gracious  acknowledgment. 

His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  graciously  consented 
to  become  President  of  the  Institute  in  succession  to  His  Majesty 
the  King ;  and,  after  being  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents  for  seven 
years  past,  has  thus  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  his  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  welfare  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire. 

A  memorial  under  the  common  seal  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  praying  that  His  Majesty's  Government  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  proclaim  a  Bank  Holiday  on  May  24,  in 
substitution  for  Whit  Monday,  to  be  known  as  "  Victoria  Day  "  in 
memory  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  Council  have 
been  assured  in  reply  that  the  proposal  shall  receive  careful  con- 
sideration. 

During  the  past  year  66  Eesident  and  229  Non-Eesident  Fellows 
haye  been  elected,  or  a  total  of  295,  as  compared  with  69  Eesident 
and  202  Non-Eesident,  or  a  total  of  271  in  1900.  On  December  81, 
1901,  the  list  included  1,461  Eesident,  2,762  Non-Eesident,  and  15 
Honorary  Fellows,  or  4,228  in  all,  of  whom  1,081  have  compounded 
for  the  Annual  Subscription,  and  qualified  as  Life  Fellows. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer's  statement  of  Accounts  is  appended, 
and  shows  that  the  annual  income  has  been  fully  maintained.  'The 
loan  raised  in  1886  for  the  acquirement  of  the  freehold  of  the 
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Institute,  which  originally  amounted  to  £85,020,  had  been  deduced 
on  December  31, 1901,  to  ;€12,429  lis.  Id. 

The  follQwing  table  shows  the  number  of  Fellows  and  the 
annual  income  in  each  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  in 
1868 :— 


Annnal  {ncome  (exclusive  of 

Dfttfl 
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X/€tww 
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II 
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II 

1901       . 
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■ 
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Vacancies  on  the  Council  occasioned  by  the  acceptance  by  His 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  the  oflBce  of  President, 
the  deaths  of  Sir  Henly  J.  Jourdain,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Admiral 
Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  G.C.6.,  and  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Sir. 
Edward  H.  Wittenoom,  K.C.M.G.  (on  returning  to  Western  Aus* 
tralia),  have  been  filled  up  under  the  provisions  of  Bule  6  by  the  ap- 
pointment ad  interim^  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows,  of  Hie 
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Excellency  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.O.V.O.,  Gd* 
vernor-General  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  General  Siir 
Henry  W.  Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  as  Vice-Presidents,  and 
Sir  Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningham,  K.O.M.G.,  the  Hon.  Henry  B.  Lefroy, 
and  Mr.  T.  E.  Fuller  as  Councillors.  The  following  retire  in  confor- 
mity with  Rule  7,  and  are  eligible  for  re-election :  — Vice-Presidents  :— 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.,  K.T. ;  the  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  G.C.JSJ. ; 
the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G. ;  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B. ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.  Councillors : — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
T.  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.;  Sir  Cecir  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G. ;  Sir 
Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G. ; 
Messrs.  Frederick  Dutton  and  S.  Vaugh^n  l^org^n. 

The  obituary  of  1901  comprises  109  names,  as  given  below,  in- 
cluding Sir  Henry  J.  Jourdain,  K.C.MlG.,  *a  Vice-President,  and 
Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  G.C.B.,  .a  Councillor — both  of 
whom  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  Institute-^and  the  Hon.  Sir 
James  R.  Dickson,  K.C.M.G.,  the  first  Minisjier  fpr  Defence  in  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  loss 
of  four  Fellows  while  serving  in  South  Africd.  is  dlso  deplored. 

Hon,  Sir  James  TT.  AgneWy  K.CM.G,  {Tasmcmia)^'  Hon,  O,  W.  Allan 
(Canada) t  Hon.  William  Allant  M.L,C,  (Queensland) ^  H(fn,  A,  Ppvah  Amhrosej 
M.L»C.  (Mauritius)^  Donald  Andrew^  G.  E:  Dafrell  'Astwood  (Jamaica), 
J,  W.  S,  Barrington  (Cape  Colony)^  John  Beaumont  (New  Zealand)^  William. 
Bohm^  Edward  L.  Bond  (Canada) ^  Frederick  W:  Bondy  P.  Fred,  Bonnin 
(South  Australia)^  James  B,  Boyd  (India)^  J.  M,  Bruce  (Victoria)^  James  A,  T. 
Buckle  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  W,  H,  Bullivant  (Vittarld),  Wilfrid  M.Clive, 
Robert  Cooke  (Hong  Kong),  Hon.  George  H.  Cox,  M.'L.C.*(New  South  Wales), 
Henry  V,  Crassweller,  George  P.  Cropper  (Gold  Coast  Cdlony),  D,  Beid  Crow 
(Cape  Colony),  T.  Davidson  (Candida),  John  Davis-Allen^'M.A.,  Major-General 
Sir  Francis  W,  De  Winton,  R. A.,  G.C.M.G.,  O.B.,*H(m\  Sir  James  R:  Dick- 
son, K.C.M.G.  (Queensland),  Major  Tom  R, '  Dodd  (diJed  on  active  service, 
Transvaal),  J.  M.  Donald  (Transvaal),  Henry  S.  Dutton  (Queensland),  Durban 
Dyason  (Cape  Colony),  Telford  Edwards,  F.GiS.  (Rhodesia),  Capt.  W.  C.  C. 
Erskine  (killed  in  action.  Orange  River  Colony),  FtcmciS  C.  Fisher  (Ceylon), 
T.  Sutton  Flack,  J.  J.  Francis,  K.C.  (Hong' Kony),  General  Sir  A.  Lyon 
Fremantle,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Francis  C.  Fulton  (Neuf  Zealand),  Wm.  Gardiner 
(late  of  Victoria),  J.  W.  Bruce  Gar  dyne,  Thcmas  1S.  Gurraway  (Barbados), 
Charles  M.  Gifford  (Jamaica),  Colin  M.  Gillespie  {West  Indies),  Sir  Robert 
Gillespie,  Hon.  C.  H.  Grant,  M.L.C.  (Tasmania),  A.  H.  Haider  (Rhodesia), 
J.  Wesley  Hall  (Victoria),  Edward  W.  Hanmer  (New  Zealand),  J.  Kenyan 
Hawthorn,  Graham  A.  Haygarth  (Queensland),  Ralph  Heap,  Charles  Heneage, 
The  Hon.  Albert  E.  J.  JSenniker- Major,  L.  Clements  Henry  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Lawrence  Hindson  (late  of  New  South  Wales),  J,  Edgar  Hopgood, 
Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  G.C.B.  (Councillor),  James  Huddart  (late 
of  Victoria),  H.  W.  Johnston  (Nova  Scotia),  Thomas  G.  Johnston  (New 
Zealand),  Sir  Henry  J.  Jourdain,  K.C.M.G.  (Vice-President),  G.  T.  R.  Kemp, 
M.D,  (Bahamas),  Sir  Edward  Knox  (New  South  Wales),  Lieut.-Colonel  D, 
Tyrie  Laing  (killed  in  action,  Orange  River  Colony),  H.  E.  Leefe  (Rotumah), 
William  Lethbridge,  M*A„  A.  R.  B.  Lucas  (South  Australia),  Alex.  McAdam 
(^Antigua)f  Henry  Martin  (late  of  South  Australia),  John  E,  Matcham  (CapA 
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Colony) f  Lieut-Colonel  B,  Lee  Matthews  {late  of  Cape  Colony)^  Ouatave 
E,  Michaelis  (Transva^al),  John  Morroghy  Capt  B,  Grant  Murray ^  B.NMr^ 
Son,  Sir  Vi/rgile  Nazj  K.C.M.G.y  M.L.C.  (Mauritius)^  J,  B.  Newman-WiUon 
(Queensland) J  Hon.  W.  H»  S.  Osmand^  M,L,C»  (Victoria),  John  Paddon  (late  of 
Cape  Colov/y)i  Lieut,'Colonel  John  Paton  (late  of  Canada) ,  J,  W,  Payn^ 
M,L.A,  (Natal)y  Sir  Cuthbert  E,  Peek,  Bart.,  Charles  J.  Posno,  A.  Campbell 
Praed  (late  of  Queensland),  Wm.  S.  Bucker  (Victoria),  F.  York  St.  Leger, 
M»A.,  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony),  A,  E.  Scholefield  (Lagos),  Alfred  Simms  (South 
Australia),  James  Simpson  (Cape  Colony),  Allan  M.  Skinner,  C.M.G.  (Straits 
Settlements),  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Smith,  M.A.  (Mauritius),  Hon,  Sir 
Bichard  Southey,  K.C.M.G.  (Cape  Colony),  Hon,  Wm.  Spencer,  M.L.C.  (Western 
Australia),  Sir  Edward  W.  Stafford,  G.C,M.G,  (late  of  New  Zealand),  Alfred 

A.  Stanton  (died  on  active  service.  Cape  Colony),  John  K.  Starley,  S.  T, 
Staughton,  M.L.A.  (Victoria),  Hon.  Septimus  A.  Stephen  (New  South  Wales), 

B.  Macdonald  Stephenson,  Colonel  Napier  G.  Sturt,  Matthew  Swinburne 
(Queensland),  Frederick  Tate  (Victoria),  G.  Coleridge  Thomas  (Lagos),  B.  T, 
Tumbull  (late  of  New  Zealand),  Louis  Verley  (Jamaica),  B,  B.  N.  Walker 
{West  Africa),  Alfred  B.  WayUn,  M.D.  (Western  Australia),  Henry  Weld- 
Blundell  [late  of  Queensland),  J.  Mallinson  Williams  (Western  Australia), 
Hon.  Wm,  L  Winter-Irving,  M.L,C,  (Victoria),  JohnE,  Wood,  M,L.A,  (Cape 
Colony, 

The  Annual  Dinner  took  place  at  the  Whitehall  Booms  on 
April  24,  under  the  Presidency  of  Lord  Avebury,  and  was  a  most 
representative  and  successful  gathering. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Cromwell  Boad,  on  June  26,  by  permission  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  attended  by  nearly  2,000 
persons. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  since  the 
date  of  the  last  Annual  Beport : — 
Ordinary  Meetings : 

"  The  Expansion  of  Trade  with  China."    T.  H.  White- 
head, M.L.C.,  Hong  Eong. 

**  Agriculture  in  South  Africa.*'    Professor  Bobert  Wal- 
lace, F.L.S.,  F.B.S.E. 

**  Trinidad  and  its   Future    Possibilities."    Sir  Hubert 
E.  H.  Jemingham,  K.C.M.G. 

"Basutoland  and  the  Basutos."    Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
K.C.M.G. 

"Impressions  of  the  British  West  Indies."    Henry  de  E. 
Walker. 
"  Bhodesia :  its  Present  and  Future."    Frank  Johnson. 
"  The  French*Canadians.*'    Howard  Angus  Kennedy. 
"  The    High    Plateaus    of   Natal :    their    Climate    and 
Besources."    Emile  McMaster,  B.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
Afternoon  Meetings : 

"  North-Westem  Canada."    The  Bev.  John  McDougall. 
"  The  Water  Supply  of  AustraUa."    W.  Gibbons  Cox,  C.E. 
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One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  work  undertaken  by  the 
Institute  is  to  afford  information  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the 
Colonies  and  India,  and  the  special  faciUties  at  its  command  for  so 
doing  are  freely  taken  advantage  of  by  all  classes  of  inquirers* 

The  additions  to  the  Library,  as  set  forth  in  the  annexed 
tabulated  statement,  comprise  1,432  volumeSi  2,147  pamphlets^ 
89,898  newspapers,  61  maps,  and  281  photographs.  Among  the 
more  important  accessions  are  the  following:  ''Journal  of  an 
Expedition  Overland  from  Auckland  to  Taranaki  undertaken  in 
1849-60,  by  the  Governor-in- Chief  of  New  Zealand,  Sir  George 
Grey  "  (Mr.  Charles  Smith) ;  Distant's  '^  Ehopalocera  Malayana :  a 
Description  of  the  Butterflies  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  '* ;  "The  Life 
of  Queen  Victoria,  reproduced  from  the  *  Times '  '*  (Mr.  S.  Yaughan 
Morgan);  Quick  and  Garran's  "Annotated  Constitution  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth " ;  "  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of 
Captain  Cook's  voyage  round  the  world  in  H.M.S.  Endeavour  in 
1768-71'*  (British  Museum);  MacPherson  and  Clark's  "Law  of 
Mines  in  Canada  "  (Mr.  J.  Murray  Clark) ;  Alldridge's  "  Sherbro  and 
its  Hinterland"  (the  Author);  MacPherson's  "Life  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald"  and  Dent's  "Last  Forty  Years;  Canada  since  the 
Union  of  1841 "  (Mr.  Alexander  Robertson) ;  Walckenaer's  "  Collec* 
tion  des  Relations  de  Voyages  par  Mer  et  par  Terre  en  diff^rentes 
parties  de  TAfrique  "  (21  vols.) ;  Bibaud's  "  Histoire  du  Canada" 
(1844) ;  Gobineau's  "  Voyage  k  Terre  Neuve  "  (1861) ;  de  la  CaiHe's 
"  Journal  Historique  du  Voyage  fait  au  Cap  de  Bonne  Esp^rance  " 
(1768) ;  Von  Mueller's  "  Fragmenta  Phytographiae  Australiae  " 
(1858-1881—11  vols.);  Lewin's  " Natural  History  of  the  Lepido- 
pterous  Insects  of  New  South  Wales  "  (1822) ;  Hamilton's  "  Maori 
Art "  (6  parts)  (Sir  James  Hector,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.) ;  "  The  Annual 
Register"  (complete  set).  The  acquisition  of  all  works  relating 
to  the  British  Colonies  goes  on  at  an  increasing  rate,  and  the 
large  accessions  during  recent  years,  both  by  donation  and 
purchase,  have  placed  the  Institute  in  the  position  of  now  pos- 
sessing the  most  representative  collection  of  Colonial  literature 
in  the  world.  The  Parliamentary  Library  is  regularly  supplied 
with  all  the  official  publications  of  the  various  Colonies,  and  the 
handbooks  and  works  of  general  reference,  both  Home  and 
Colonial,  are  kept  well  up  to  date.  In  the  work  of  gathering 
together  so  large  and  valuable  a  special  Library,  the  Council  have 
received  most  liberal  support  from  the  Imperial,  Colonial,  and 
Indian  Governments,  authors  and  publishers  in  all  parts  of  the 
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world,  and  from  a  large  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  to  all 
whom  their  thanks  are  accorded.  The  leading  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals — Home,  Colonial,  and  Indian— to  the  number  of  821, 
are  regularly  filed,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  are 
forwarded  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  are  permanently 
preserved  for  reference  purposes.  The  first  Supplement  to  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  (which  was  published  in  1895)  was 
issued  in  August  last,  and  contains  the  titles  of  all  works  acquired 
since  that  date  to  the  end  of  the  year  1900.  Copies  have  been 
presented  to  the  principal  Libraries  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
acknowledgments  which  have  been  received  clearly  indicate  that 
the  work  will  not  only  prove  of  practical  value  to  students  9f  the 
history,  development,  and  resources  of  the  British  Empire,  but, 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  original  Catalogue,  will  satisfy 
every  demand  for  information  regarding  the  literature  of  the 
Colonies  and  India.  On  December  81,  1901,  the  Library  con- 
tained 47,885  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  821  files  of  news- 
papers. 

The  successful  inauguration  of  the  AustraUan  Commonwealth 
was  an  auspicious  event,  the  importance  of  which  was  emphasised 
by  the  opening,  at  Melbourne,  of  the  first  Parliament  by  the  Heir 
to  the  Throne.  This  union  promises  materially  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  and  varied  resources  of  Australia,  and  also  to 
strengthen  the  influence  in  the  Councils  of  the  Nation  of  that  great 
group  of  Colonial  States. 

A  remarkable  expansion  in  the  trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  recently  been  apparent,  and  there  are  highly  gratifying  indica- 
tions that  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  to  British  goods  has 
not  only  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  commercial  relations  with 
the  Mother  Country,  but  has  proved  of  considerable  advantage  to 
the  Canadian  people. 

The  war  in  South  Africa,  which  has  unfortunately  been  pro- 
tracted beyond  all  expectation,  has  involved  much  loss  and  suffer- 
ing to  loyal  British  subjects,  including  many  of  the  Fellows  of  this 
Institute.  It  has  not,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
been  unproductive  of  beneficial  results,  inasmuch  as  it  has  evoked 
the  patriotic  co-operation  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Forces  with 
those  of  the  Motherland,  and  drawn  together  in  a  yet  closer  bond 
of  union  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions. 
The  alacrity  shown  by  Colonists  to  join  the  latest  contingents  is  a 
gratifying  indication  of  the  spirit  that  continues  to  prevail  in  sup- 
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porting  the  Mother  Country  in  what  they  liave  always  regarded  as 
a  righteous  and  just  cause.  One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  Boyal 
Navy,  H.M.S.  Good  Hope,  has  been  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  defence  forces  of  the  Empire. 

The  completion  of  direct  telegraphic  communication  between 
South  Africa  and  Australia  provides  an  important  link  between 
several  strategic  outposts  of  the  Empire  that  had  not  previously 
been  connected  by  cable,  and  manifestly  tends  to  the  promotion 
and  development  of  commercial  enterprise. 

During  the  past  year  the  Council  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  His 
Majesty's  Government  that  measures  should  be  devised  for  the 
systematic  survey  of  all  British  Colonies  and  Protectorates  on  the 
African  continent.  It  was  contended  that  the  need  of  good  maps, 
both  for  civil  and  military  use,  was  being  continually  demonstrated, 
and  that  a  comprehensive  scheme  should  be  organised  such  as  would 
eventually  enable  a  map  of  British  Possessions  in  Africa  to  be 
compiled  on  a  homogeneous  plan,  and  on  a  scale  that  would 
adequately  suffice  for  practical  purposes.  The  Council  were  informed 
in  reply  that  the  question  was  receiving  careful  consideration,  and 
great  importance  was  attached  to  the  points  raised. 

The  completion  of  the  Mombasa  Railway  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
in  the  face  of  many  obstacles,  is  a  splendid  achievement,  which  is  no 
doubt  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  promising  areas 
in  Central  Africa. 

Since  the  Cplonial  Stock  Act  of  1900  was  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  a  large  number  of  Colonial  Government  securities  have 
been  made  eligible  for  trust  investments  on  compliance  with  its 
provisions,  and  a  principle  for  which  this  Institute  has  always  con- 
tended has  thus  been  recognised. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  official  sources  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  droughts  and  agricultural  depression  that  have  prevailed 
with  dire  results  in  certain  parts  of  its  vast  area,  our  Indian  Empire 
has  prospered  on  the  whole  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  present  Viceroy;  and  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  scourge  of  famine  will  be  rendered  of 
less  frequent  occurrence  by  the  policy  of  extending  railways,  canals, 
and  irrigation  works  which  is  now  engaging  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  Government  of  India. 

'  In  conclusion,   the  Council  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  thd 
success  that  continues  to  attend  the  efforts  of  the  Institute  to 
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aow  the  seeds  of  Imperial  patriotism,  to  promote  and  cherish  the 
sentiment  of  kinship  in  the  hearts  of  British  subjects  wherever  they 
may  dwell,  and  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  between  aU  parts  of 
the  British  Empire. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

J.  S.  O'HALLOEAN,; 
Secretary. 

January  28, 1902. 
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STATEMENT  OF  BE0EIFF8 
For  thb  Teas  ibnding 


Bbgbipts. 

Bank  Balance  as  per  last  Acconnt £1,371  19    4 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary 13  10    3 


£    i,    d. 


1,385    9     7 


8  Life  Subscriptions  of  £20  and  over  £16  to 

complete 159    0    0 

1  Life  Subscriptions  of  £15  to  complete  15    0    0 

46     „             „                £10  and  under  to  com- 
plete   ....; 449     7    0 

65  Entrance  Fees  of  £3 195    0  0 

205          „            „       £L  1« 215    5  0 

25          „            „       £1.  19«.  to  complete   48  15  0 

103  Arrears  of  Subscriptions  161  11  0 

1,265  Subscriptions  of  £2  for  1901 2,530    0  0 

1,282                „             £LU  for  11)01 1,346    2  0 

7  „  £1  or  less  to  complete  for 

1901 6     4    5 

222  Subscriptions  of  19*.  to  complete   210  18    0 

50                „              £2  for  1902,  in  advance  ...  100    0    0 

98                „              £1,  U  for  1902,  in  advance  102  18    0 

2  .  „  „  1903,  „  2-2  0 
1  n  „  1904,  „  10 
1                „                     „         1905,          „  110 

5,544    4  5 

Annual  Dinner,  received  in  connection  with 187  10  0 

Conversazione,  ditto    .., 180  12  6 

Bent  for  one  year  to  December  25, 1901,  less  Property  Tax   1,140    0  0 

Insurance  repaid 7    7  0 

Library  Catalogues  (Sale  of) 11  14  6 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Papers,  &c 44    7  10 

Building  Fund,  Donation „ 5    0  0 

Interest  on  Deposit , 28    6  6 

Journal 378    1  6 


£8,912  13  10 
Examined  and  found  correct.  .^^„...__ 

F.  H.  DANGAB,  1    „       .    ,.. 
W.  G.  DEVON  ASTLE,  J  ^^'  ^^^<^»' 
January  28, 1902. 
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AND  PAYMENTS 
Deobmbbb  31,  1901. 


Paymbnts. 

£     i,  d. 

Salaries  and  Wages » ; ,* 1,920  17  8 

Proceedings — Piwting,  &g 266    6  8 

Jonrnal — 

Printing £366    4  11 

Postage Ul  13    4 

507  18  3 

Printing,  ordinary 74  18  5 

Postages,  ordinary < 185    9  0 

Advertising  Meetings 23    4  11 

Meetings,  Expenses  of 190  18  0 

Reporting  Meetings 29    8  0 

Stationery J52  12  0 

Newspapers 124  15  4 

Library — 

Catalogue  (1st  Sapplement)  Printing   £424  15    6 

„  „  Compilation  of    60    0    0 

Books  135    0    1 

Binding,  &c 37  13  11 

657     9  6 

Fuel,  light,  &c \ 138    7  10 

Bonding — Furniture  and  Repairs 171    3  6 

Guests' Dinner  Fund  46  14  6 

Bates  and  Taxes  .1 365  10  10 

Fire  Insurance 25  18  0 

Law  Cbaiges    .* 70    8  0 

Telephone 20    5  0 

Annual  Dinner 222  11  3 

Conversazione — 

Refreshments £144    3    6 

Electric  Lighting,  &c 121    0  11 

Floral  Decorations    25    0    0 

Music  58  16    0 

Printing  15  18    3 

Fittings,  Furniture,  &c 34  12     6 

Attendance,  &c 25    2    2 

424  13     4 

Gratuity    100    0    0 

Miscellaneous 78    9    4 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error  Id  !unded  7    7    0 

Payments  on  Account  of  Mortgage — 

Interest   £434    3    6 

Principal ^     1,250  16  11 

1,685    0    5 

7,490     6     9 

Balance  in  hand  as  per  Bank  Book £1,899    2  10 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary  23    4    3 

M22_7_l 

£8/)i2  13  10 


M.  F.  OMMANNEY, 

Honorary  Treasurer, 

January  1,  1902. 
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LIST  OF  DONOES  TO  THE  IIBRARY-1901. 


Aborigliies'  Protection  Society 

Aburrow,  Charles  (Johannesburg) 

Adelaide  University 

Admiralty,  The 

Affleck  &  Co.,  Messrs.  T.    (Albury, 

New  South  Wales) 
African  Commerce,  Proprietors  of 
African  Eeview,  Proprietors  of 
African  Society,  The 
African  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Agricultural    Reporter    (Barbados), 

Proprietors  of 
Albertan  (Calgary,  Canada) 
Albury  Border  Post,  Proprietors  of 
AUdridge,  T.  J.  (Sierra  Leone) 
Allen,  George 
Allison,  A.  (Singapore) 
American  Colonisation  Society  (Wash- 
ington) 
American  Embassy  (London) 
American  Geographical  Society  (New 

York) 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

(New  York) 
Anderson,  Anderson  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Anderson,  Capt.  G.  C.  (Hong  Kong) 
Anderson,  J.  R.  (British  Columbia) 
Anglo-American      Magazine,       Pro- 
prietors of 
Anthropological  Institute 
Antigua  Observer,  Proprietors  of 
'Antig^  Standard,  Proprietors  of 
Archibald,  W. 
Argosy  (British  Guiana),  Proprietors 

of 
Armidale  Express  (N.S.  Wales),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Army  League  and  Imperial  Defence 

Association 
Asbburton  Mall  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Assam,  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Atkinson,  J.  M.  (Hong  Kong) 


Auckland  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Auckland  University  College,  New 
Zealand 

Austin,  O.  P.  (Washington,  U.S.A.) 

Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors 
of 

Australasian  Hardware  and  Ma- 
chinery, Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking 
Record,  Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Literary  Agency 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian  Book  Co. 

Australian  Field  (Sydney),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Australian  Mining  Standard  (Sydney), 
Proprietors  of 

Australian  Museum  (Sydney),  Trus- 
tees of 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 
(Sydney) 

Australian  Stock  Exchange  Intelli- 
gence, Proprietors  of 

Australian  Tobacco  Journal,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian  Trading  World,  Proprietors 
of 

Bahamas,  Government  of  the 

Baillairg^,  C.  (Canada) 

Balliere,  Tindall  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Ballarat  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Balmaln  Observer  (N.S.W.),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Balme,  Messrs.  C,  &  Co. 

Bank  of  Australasia 

Bankers'  Institute  of  Australasia 

Barbados  General  Agricultural  Society 

Barbados  Globe,  Proprietors  of 

Barbados,  Government  of 
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Barrow-in-Furness  Fablio  Library 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Konsten 
en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia 

Beaufort  Courier  (Gape  Oolony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Beaumont,  John 

Bechuaiialand  News,  Proprietors  of 

Bedford   Enterprise   (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  of 

Beira  Post,  Proprietors  of 

Bendigo  Advertiser   (Victoria),   Pro- 
prietors of 

Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Bengal,  Secretary  to  Government 

Bennett,  S.  M.  (Seychelles) 

Berbice  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Bermuda,  Government  of 

Bermuda  Colonist,  Proprietors  of 

Bimetallic  League 

Blackie  8c  Son,  Messrs. 

Blackwood  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Wm. 

Bleloch,  W.  (Transvaal) 

Bloemfontein    Post    (Orange    River 
Colony),  Proprietors  of 

Board  of  Trade 

Bolton,  F.  W.  (Queensland) 

Bombay,  Government  of 

Bonnin,  Louis  (Mauritius) 

Bonwick,  James 

Boomer,  Mrs.  (Canada) 

Boston  Public  Library 

Bourdillon,  E.  (Orange  River  Colony) 

Bourinot,    Sir    John    G.,    E.C.M.G. 
(Canada) 

Brassey,  Hon.  T.  A. 

Brassey,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord,  E.C.B. 

Brisbane     Chamber    of    Commerce, 
Queensland 

Brisbane  Courier  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Bristol  Public  Libraries 

Britannia,  Proprietors  of 

British    and    Foreign    Anti- Slavery 
Society 

British  and  South   African    Export 
Grazette,  Proprietors  of 

British      Australasian,      Proprietors 
of 

British  Australasian  Society 

British  Central  Africa,  H.M.  Commis- 
sioner and  Consul-General 

British  Central   Africa,  Postmaster- 
General 

British  Columbia,  Government  of 

British  Columbia,  Agent-General  for 

British  Columbia  Board  of  Trade 

British    Columbia    Department     of 
Mines 


British  Columbia  Review,  Proprietors 
of 

British  Empire  League 

British  Guiana,  Government  of 

British  Guiana  Branch  British  Medi- 
cal Association 

British    Guiana   Chamber   of   Com- 
merce 

British  Guiana  Lnmigxation  Depart- 
ment 

British  Guiana  Institute    of    Mines 
and  Forests 

British  Honduras,  Government  of 

British  Journal  of  Commerce,  Pro- 
prietors of- 

British  Museum,  Trustees  of 

British  New  Guinea,  Lieut.-Govemor 
of 

British  North  Borneo,  Governor  of 

British     Refrigeration,      Proprietors 
of 

British  South  Africa  Co. 

British  Trade  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

Brooks  &  Co.,  Messrs!  W.  (New  South 
Wales) 

Brown,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  T.  B« 

Budget  (New  Plymouth,  New  Zea- 
land).  Proprietors  of 

Buick,  T.  Lindsay  (New  Zealand) 

Bnlawayo  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

BuUer,  Sir  Walter  L.,  K.C.M.G. 

Bureau    of    Statistics,   Washington, 
U.S.A. 

Burdett-Coutts,  W.  L.  A.,  M.P. 

Burnham,  J.  Hampden  (Canada) 

Butterworth,  A.  R. 

Cambridge  Appointments  Association 

Canada,  Government  of 

Canada,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Statistics 

Canada,  Geographic  Board  of 

Canada,  Geological  Survey  of 

Canada,  High  Commissioner  for 

Canada,  Library  of  Parliament 

Canada,  Royal  Society  of 

Canadian  Bankers'  Association  (To- 
ronto) 

Canadian  Institute  (Toronto) 

Canadian  Magazine   (Toronto),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Canadian  Military  Institute 

Canadian  Mining  Review,  Proprietors 
of 

Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Association  (New  Zealand) 

Canterbury    Chamber  of    Commerce 
(New  Zealand) 

Canterbury  College  (New  Zealand) 
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Canfeerbniy  Times  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Cantlie,  Dr.  James 

Gape  Argns,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Ghnrdi  Monthly,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Law  Journal,  Editor  of 

Cape  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Agent-General  for 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gk)Temment  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  University 

Capenny,  S.  H.  F. 

Cape  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Capitalist,  Proprietors  of 

Cappon,  Prof.  James  (Canada) 

Capricomian  (Qaeen^and),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Cardiff  Free  Libraries 

Carlton  Club 

Carmody,  Prof.  P.  (Trinidad) 

Carter,  Sir  Gilbert  T.,  K.C.M.G.  (Ba- 
hamas) 

Casselman,  A.  C.  (Canada) 

Cassell  8c  Co.,  Messrs. 

Central  African  Times  (Blantyre, 
B.C.A.),  Proprietors  of 

Central  Provinces  of  India,  Govern- 
ment of  the 

Ceylon  Association  in  London 

Ceylon,  Government  of 

Ceylon  Independent,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  Observer,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  Review,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  School  of  Agriculture 

Ceylon  Standard,  I^prietors  of 

Chad  wick,  £.  M.  (Canada) 

Charlottetown  Herald  (P.E.I.),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Chatto  &  Windus,  Messrs. 

Chemist  and  Druggist  of  Australasia, 
Proprietors  of 

China  Mail  (Hong  Kong),  Proprietors 
of 

Christchurch  Press  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Church  Missionary  Society 

Church  Newspaper.Co. 

Citizen,  Proprietors  of 

Clarence  and  Richmond  Examiner 
(New  South  Wales),  Proprietors  of 

Clarendon  Press 

Clarion  (British  Honduras),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Clark,  Mrs.  Cresswell  (Cape  Colony) 

Clark,  J.  Murray  (Canada) 


Clay  Sc  Son,  Messrs.  C.  J. 

Clowes  8c  Sons,  Messrs.  William 

Cold  Storage,  Proprietors  of 

CoUard,  John  C,  Jun.  (Bulawayo) 

Collett,  Harold 

Colliery  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Bank 

Colonial  College 

Colonial  Consignment  and  Distribut- 
ing Co. 

Colonial  Goldfields  Gazette,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Colonial  Guardian  (British  Honduras), 
Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Office 

Columbus  Co.,  The 

Comit6  de  TAfrique  Fran^aise  (Paris) 

Commerce,  Proprietors  of 

Commercial  (Manitoba),  Proprietors  of 

Commercial '  Intelligence,  Proprietors 
of 

Commonwealth  (Canada)  Proprietors 
of 

Conmionwealth  of  Australia,  Govern- 
ment of  the 

Congo,  Government  of  the  Indepen- 
dent State  of  the 

Coolgardie  Chamber  of  Mines 

Coolgardie  Pioneer,  Proprietors  of 

Coorg,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Copp  Clark  Co.,  The  (Canada) 

Cowderoy,  B.  (Victoria) 

Cox,  Dr.  Philip  (New  Brunswick) 

Craig,  Commodore  T.  J.  (Canada) 

Croft,  Ernest 

Crooks,  Major  J.  J. 

Cunningham,  A.  (Hong  Kong) 

Cyprus,  Government  of 

Daily  British  Whig  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Daily  Chronicle  (British  Guiana), 
Proprietors  of 

Daily  Record  (Queensland),  Proprie^ 
tors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Launceston,  Tas- 
mania), Proprietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Napier,  N.Z.),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Ds^y  Telegraph  (New  Brunswick), 
Proprietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Quebec),  Proprie- 
tors  of 

Dalgety  8c  Co.,  Messrs.  (New  South 
Wales) 

Davey,  Flack  8c  Co.,  Messrs. 

Davies,  Hon.  C.  E.  (Tasmania) 

Davin,  N.  F.  (Canada) 

Davis  8c  Sons,  Messrs.  P.  (Natal) 

l2 
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Dawson^  Dr.  RankiDe  (Canada) 

Dawson,  Dr.  S.  E.  (Canada) 

Debrett's  Coming  Bvents,  ProprietorB 
of 

De  Kolonist,  Proprietors  of 

Dent  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  M. 

Derby  Free  Public  Library  and 
Museum 

De  Satg6,  Oscar 

Deutsche  Kolonialgesellschaft 

Diamond  Fields  Advertiser  (Kim- 
berley),  Proprietors  of 

Doberck,  W.  (Hong  Kong) 

Docker,  W.  L.  (New  South  Wales) 

Dominica  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

Dominican,  Proprietors  of 

Dominion  Publishing  Co.  (Canada) 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (New 
York) 

Duncan,  W.  H.  (South  Australia) 

Dundee  Free  Libraries 

Durban  Corporation 

East  End  Emigration  Fund 

East  India  Association 

Eastern  Province  Herald  (Port  Eliza- 
beth), Proprietors  of 

Eaton,  H.  F. 

Edwards,  Neville  P. 

Egmont  Star  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Egypt,  National  Printing  Department 

Elder,  Dempster  &.  Co.,  Messrs. 

Electrical  Investments,  Proprietors  of 

El  Tngeniero  Espanol,  Proprietors  of 

Emigrants*  Information  Office 

Empire,  Proprietors  of 

Evening  Herald  (Newfoundland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Evening  Post  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Evening  Telegram  (Newfoundland), 
Proprietors  of 

Exchange  and  Mart,  Proprietors  of 

Federalist  (Grenada),  Proprietors  of 

Federated  Malay  States,  Resident- 
General 

Ferguson,  A.  M. 

Ferguson,  John  (Ceylon) 

Ferguson,  Messrs.  A.  M.  &  J.  (Ceylon) 

Fiji,  (Government  of 

Fiji  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Finance,  Proprietors  of 

Financial  Times,  Ltd.,  The 

Financier  and  Bullionist,  Proprietors 
of 

Finsbury  Public  Libraries  Committee 

Finucane,  Dr.  Morgan  I. 

Fitzgibbon,  E.  G.  (Victoria) 


Fort  Beaufort  Advocate,  Proprietors 

of 
Fort  St.  George,  India,  Secretary  to 

Government 
Fradelle  &  Young,  Messrs. 
Frick,  John 
Frowde,  Henry 
Gale  and  Polden,  Messrs. 
Gambia,  Government  of 
Garden  and  Field  (South  Australia), 

Proprietors  of 
Gardner,  Darton  k  Co.,  Messrs.  Wells 
Garnett,  W.  J, 
Gaskill,  Jones  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Geelong  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 
Geographical  Association 
Geological    Society     of    Australasia 

(Melbourne) 
Geraldton    Express    (W.  Australia), 

Proprietors  of 
Gibraltar,  Government  of 
Gold  Coast  Colony,  Government  of 
Gold  Coast  Aborigines,  Proprietors  of 
Gold  Coast  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 
Gold  Coast  Globe,  Proprietors  of 
Gordon  &  Gotch,  Messrs. 
Gorton,  Lieut.-Colonel  Edward 
Gow,  Wilson  Sc  Stanton,  Messrs. 
Greening  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Grenada,  Government  of 
Griffith,  Farran,  Brown  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Griffith,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir    Samuel   W., 

G.C.M.G.  (Queensland) 
Grinlinton,  F.  H.  (Ceylon) 
Grocott's  Mail  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Gumpel,  C.  Godfrey 
Gwelo  Times  (Rhodesia),  Proprietors 

of 
Hachette  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Hamel- Smith,  H. 
Hamilton,  Hon.  C.  Boughton,  C.M.G. 

(British  Guiana) 
Hanington,  E.  B.  C,   M.D.  (British 

Columbia) 
Hanthawaddy  Press  (Rangoon) 
Harbor  Grace  Standard  (Newfound* 

land).  Proprietors  of 
Hardwicke,  Dr.  E.  A.  (Natal) 
Harford-Battersby,Dr.  C.  F. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Messrs. 
Harrison  &  Son,  Messrs. 
Hayford,  Rev.  Mark  C. 
Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Messrs. 
Heinemann,  W. 
Herbertson,  Dr.  A.  J. 
Hewitt,  G.  Trafford 
Heywood  &  Son,  Messrs,  Abel 
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llobdirfc  MetCury,  Proprietors  of     '^ 

Hodder  St  Stonghtoii)  Messrs. 

Hogan,  J.  F. 

Holdich,  Ck>l.  Sir  T.  Hnogerford, 
K.C.I.B.,  O.B.,  F.8.A. 

Home  and  Oolonial  Maili  Proprietors 
of 

Home  and  Farm  (K.S.W.)>  Proprietors 
of 

Hong  Kong,  Government  of 

Hong  Kong  Qeneral  Chamber  of  Com- 
meroe 

Hong  Kong  Dally  Press,  Proprietors 
of 

Hong  Kong,  Medical  Department 

Hong  Kong  Telegraph,  Proprietors 
of 

Hood,  Douglas  &  Howard,  Messrs. 

Hope,  Lady 

Howard  Association 

Howland,  R.  S.  (Providence,  U.S.A.) 

Hurst  &  Blackett,  Messrs. 

Hutchinson,  M.  L.  (Melbourne) 

Hyderabad,  Resident  at 

Imperial  and  Colonial  Magazine,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Imperial  Arg^s,  Proprietors  of 

Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  West  Indies  (Barbados) 

Imperial  Institute 

Imperial  South  African  Association 

India,  Government  of 

India,  Secretary  of  State  for 

Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Inquirer  and  Commercial  News 
(Western  Australia),  Proprietors  of 

Institut  Colonial  International,  Bruz- 
elles 

Institute  of  Bankers 

Institute    of    Chemistry    of    Great 

*  Britain 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 

Institution  of  Mining  Engineers 

Intercolonial  Medical  Journal  of 
Australasia,  Proprietors  of 

Invention,  Proprietors  of 

Irish  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Jaoomb,  Son  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Jamaica,  Government  of 

Jamaica  Agricultural  Society 

Jamaica  Board  of  Supervision 

Jamaica  Botanical  Department 

Jamaica  Churchman,  Proprietors  of 

Jamaica  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 
of 

Jamaica  Gleaner,  Proprietors  of 

Jamaica  Institute 


Jamaica,  Registrar-General 

Jamaica  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Jamaica,  Weather  Office 

James,  C.  C. 

Japan  Society 

Jefhray,  R.  J. 

Johannesburg  Gazebte,  Editor  of 

Johnson,  R.  Brimley 

Jolly,  Leslie  (Tasmania) 

Jourdain,  Lady 

Joseph,  G.  A.  (Ceylon) 

Kalgoorlie  Western  Argus  (Western 

Australia),  Proprietors  of 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trdbner  &  Co.» 

Messrs. 
Kelly  &  Walsh,  Messrs.  (Singapore) 
Kew  Guild 

Kew  Royal  Gkurdens,  Director  of 
Kinnaird,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Koek,  £i.  R.  (Singapore) 
Koloniaal  Museum  (Haarlem) 
Kolonial-Wirtschaftliches      Komitee 

(Berlin) 
Koninklijk  Instituat  Cs  Gravenhage) 
Labat,  Gaston  P.  (Canada) 
La   Belgique    Coloniale    (Bruxelles), 

Proprietors  of 
Labuan,  Gk>vernor  of 
Lagos,  Government  of 
Lagos  Standard,  Proprietors  of 
Lagos  Weekly  Record,  Proprietors  of 
Land  Roll,  Proprietors  of 
Launceston  Examiner,  Proprietors  of 
Ledge,  The  (British  Columbia),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Leeds  Public  Free  Library 
Leeward  Islands^  Government  of 
Lehigh,  M.  Stanley  (Canada) 
Lemaire,  Captain  Charles  (Brussels) 
Lemberg,  PMlip  (Sierra  Leone) 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  Pierre  (Paris) 
Library  Association  of  Austrxdasia 
Library     Commissioners,      Halifax, 

Nova  Scotia 
Library  Syndicate  (Cambridge) 
Liverpool  Geographical  Society 
Liverpool  Incorporated  Chamber  of 

Commerce 
Liverpool  Public  Libraries 
Livingstone  College 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
London  Mining  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
Long,  John 

Longmans,  Green  k  Co.,  Mftsflirs. 
Loughnan,  R.  A.  (New  Zealand) 
Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Sampson 
Ludowioi,  Charles    E.    (New  South 

Wales) 
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Land,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Percy 
Lunn,  Dr,  Henry  S. 
Lyttelton  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Macartney,  Kev.  H.  B. 
Mackay  St^idard  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Macleod,  Mrs.  £.  S.  (Prince  Edward 

Island) 
Macqueen,  John 
McGill     College     and      University 

(Montreal) 
Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Madras  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
Magwood,  Miss  Millie  (Canada) 
Maiden,  J.  H.  (New  South  Wales) 
Maitland  Mercury  (New  South  Wales), 

Proprietors  of 
Malta  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Malta  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 
Malta,  Government  of 
Manawatu     Evening    Times    (New 

Zealand),  Proprietors  of 
Manchester  Geographical  Society 
Manchester    Public    Free    Libraries 

Committee 
Manitoba,  Government  of 
Manitoba,     Department     of     Agri- 
culture 
Manitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 
Manitoba  Historical  and    Scientific 

Society 
Marshall  &  Son,  Messrs.  Horace 
Maryborough    Colonist,    Proprietors 

of 
Mathers,  E.  P. 
Matheson,  Hon.  Alex. 
Mauritius  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Mauritius,  Government  of 
Mavrogordato,  T.  E.  (Transvaal) 
Melbourne  Age,  Proprietors  of 
Melbourne  Argus,  Proprietors  of 
Melbourne  Leader,  Proprietors  of 
Melbourne  Punch,  Proprietors  of 
Melbourne  University 
Mercantile  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 
Merchant  and  Shipper,  Proprietors  of 
Meteorological  Magazine,  Editor  of 
Midland  News  (Cape  Colony),   Pro- 
prietors of 
Military    Gazette     (Canada)     Pro- 
prietors of 
Millar,  Edward  H.  (Bulawayo) 
Miner,  The  (British  Columbia),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Mining  Journal,  Proprietors  of 
Mininj?  Record  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietor's  of 


Mirror  (Trinidad),  Proprietors  of 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  (U.S.A.) 
Monetary  Times  (Canada),  Proprietors 

Money,  Proprietors  of 

Montefiore,  Executor  of  late  Mrs. 
Caroline  L. 

Montefiore,  Herbert  B. 

Montreal  Daily  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Montreal  Weekly  Herald,  Proprietors 
of 

Montreal  Witness,  Proprietors  pf 

Montserrat  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Moore,  H.  Byron  (Victoria) 

Morgan,  Henry  J.  (Canada) 

Morgan,  S.  Yaughan 

Morning  Herald  (We&tern  Australia), 
Proprietors  of         . 

Moseley,  A.  E.  (Bahamas) 

Moseley,  Hon.  C.  H.  Harley  (Lagos) 

Muldrew,  W,  H.  (Canada) 

Mullins  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Sydney) 

Murray,  John 

Mus^e  du  Congo  (Bruxelles) 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Austral- 
asia 

Mysore,  Besident  in 

Nadaillac,  Marquis  de  (Paris) 

Napier  Chamber  of  Commerce  (New 
Zealand) 

Nash,  F.  W.  (Mauritius) 

Nassau  Guardian  (Bahamas),  Fro* 
prietors  of 

Natal,  Government  of  . 

Natal,  Agent-General  for 

Natal,  Commissioner  of  Mines 

Natal  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Mines 

Natal  Mercury,  Proprietors  of   . 

Natal,  Port  Captain 

Natal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 

National  Geographic  Society,  Wash- 
ington, U.S.  A, 

Navy  League 

Nederlandsche  Maatschappij  ter 
bevordering  van  Nijverheid 

Negri  Sembilan,  British  Resident  at 

Nelson  Evening  Mail  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Nelson  &  Sons,  Messrs.  T> 

Neumann,  J.  O. 

New  Brunswick,  Government  of 

New  Brunswick,  Natural  History 
Society  of 

Newcastle  Morning  Herald  (New 
South  Wales'),  Proprietors  of 

Newfoundland,  Government  of 

Newnes,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  George ;, 
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New  Sonth  Wales,  Govemment  of 
New  South  Wales,  Agent-General  for 
New  South  Wales  Chamber  of  Mines 
New  South    Wales,   Department    of 

Mines  and  Agriculture 
New  South  Wales,  Geological  Survey 

of 
New  South  Wales  Institute  of  Bankers 
New  South  Wales  Public  Library 
New  South  Wales  Public  Works  De- 
partment 
New  South  Wales  Railway  Commis- 
sioners 
New  South  Wales,  Royal  Society  of 
New    South    Wales  Sheep-breeders' 

Association 
New  Zealand,  Govemment  of 
New  Zealand,  Agent-General  for 
New  Zealand  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 
New  Zealand  Department  of  Labour 
New  Zealand  Farmer,  Proprietors  of 
New  Zealand  Graphic,  Proprietors  of 
New  Zealand  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
New  Zealand  Illustrated  Magazine  Co. 
New  Zealand  Institute 
New   Zealand  Mining  Journal,  Pro- 
prietors of 
New  Zealand,  Registrar-General  of 
New  Zealand  Trade  Review,  Proprie- 
tors of 
New  Zealand  University 
New  Zealand  Wheelman,  Proprietors 

of 
Niger  Company 
Nisbet  &  Co.,  Messrs.  James 
North  Borneo  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
North  China  Herald  (Shanghai),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Northern  Territory  Times  (S.  Aus- 
tralia), Proprietors  of 
North  Queensland  Herald,  Proprietors 

of 
North  Queensland  Register,  Proprie- 
tors of 
North- West     Provinces    and    Gudh 

(India),  Govemment  of 
North- West   Territories   of   Canada, 

Govemment  of 
Norton- Kyshe,  J.  W.  (Hong  Kong) 
Notcutt,  H.  Clement  (Cape  Colony) 
Nova  Scotia,  Govemment  of 
Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society 
Nova  Scotian,  Proprietors  of 
Nova  Sootian  Institute  of  Science 
Noyes,  John  P.  (Canada) 
Oamara  Mail  (New   Zealand)    Pro- 
prietors of 


O'Connor,  D.  (Canada) 

O'Halloran,  J.  S.,  C.M.G. 

Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier,  Messrs. 

Ongley,  F.  (Cyprus) 

0ns  Land  (Cape  Town),  Proprietors 

Ontario,  Govemment  of 

Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ontario  Historical  Society 

Ontario,  Minister  of  Education 

Orange  River  Colony,  Govemment 
Secretary  of 

Oriental  University  Institute 

Otago  Daily  Times  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Otago  Witness,  Proprietors  of 

Ottawa  Daily  Citizen,  Proprietors  of 

Our  Western  Empire,  Proprietors  of 

Pahang,  British  Resident 

Parfitt,  Captain  W. 

Parker,  F.  H.  (Cyprus) 

Pastoralist's  Review  (Melbourne), 
Proprietors  of 

Patea  Harbour  Board  (New  Zealand) 

Pearson,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  C.  Arthur 

Perak,  British  Resident 

Perth  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Western 
Australia) 

Petherick,  E.  A. 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 
(U.S.A.) 

Philip  &  Son,  Messrs.  George 

Pinang  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Planters'  k  Commercial  Gazette  (Mau- 
ritius), Proprietors  of 

Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon 
(Kandy) 

Polynesian  Society  (New  Zealand) 

Port  Elizabeth,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Port  Elizabeth  Harbour  Board 

Potter  &  Co.,  Messrs.  F.  W. 

Poverty  Bay  Herald  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Govemment  of 

Prisk,  H.  V.  (Natal) 

Province,  The  (British  Columbia),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Packle,  H.  Leonard  (New  South 
Wales) 

Punjab,  Government  of  the 

Quain,  John  R. 

Quebec  Department  of  Colonization 
and  Mines 

Quebec,  GK)vemment  of 

Queen's  College  and  University,  Kings  • 
ton,  Canada 
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Qaeensland,  Government  of 

Qaeensland,  Agent-General  for 

Qaeensland,  Collector  of  Customs 

Qaeensland,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Qaeensland  Geological  Survey  Depart- 
ment 

Qaeensland  Mercantile  Gazette,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Qaeensland  Mines  and  Works  Gazette, 

.  Proprietors  of 

Qaeensland,  Begistrar-General  of 

Qaeensland    Registrar   of    Friendly 
Societies 

Qaeensland,  Royal  Society  of 

Qaeenslander,  Proprietors  of 

Qaeenstovm  Free  Press  (Cape  Colony )k 
Proprietors  of 

Ramseyer,  Fritz 

Ray,  Prithwis  Chandra  (India) 

Redruth  School  of  Mines,  Cornwall 

Redwood,  Dr.  Boverton 

Rees  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Hugh 

Religious  Tract  Society 

Review  of  Reviews,  Proprietor  of 

Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia, 
.  Proprietors  of 

Rhodesia,  Proprietors  of 

Rhodesia  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 

Rhodesia  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Rhodesian  Chamber  of  Mines 

Rivingtons,  Messrs. 

Robertson,  Alex.  (Canada) 

Robertson,  W.  J.  (Canada) 

Robinson,  Hon.  Sir  John,  E.C.M.G.,' 
Natal 

Rod  way,  James  (British  Guiana) 

Rossland  Miner  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 

ftoth,  H.  Ling 

Rouillard,  £.  (Canada) 

Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Society,  British  Guiana 

Royal    Anthropological     Society    of 
Australasia 

Royal  Asiatic  Society 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch) 

Royal      Asiatic      Society      (Straits 
Branch) 

Royal  Commission  for  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition 

Royal  Engineers'  Institute,  Chatham 

Bojal  Geographical  Society 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (Qaeensland  Branch) 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (Victorian  Branch) 

Royal  Humane  Society  of  Australasia 


Royal  Institution 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society 

Royal  Society  of  Literature 

Royal  Statistical  Society 

Royal  Dnited  Service  Institution 

Russell,  H.  C,  C.M.G.  (N.  S.  Wales) 

Russell  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  R. 

Sands  &  Cd.,  Messrs. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Journal, 
Editor  of 

St.  Christopher  Advertiser,  Proprie- 
tors of 

St.    George*s    Chronicle    (Grenada), 
Proprietors  of 

St.  Helena  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

St.  Lucia,  Administrator  of 

St.  Vincent,  Administrator  of 

St.  Vincent  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Sampson,  P.  E. 

Sarawak,  Government  of 

Saturday  Night  (Toronto),  Proprietors 
of 

Savona,  S.  (Malta) 

Seamen's  Hospital  Society,  Greenwich 

Seddon,  Rt}.  Hon.  R.  J.  (New  Zealand) 

S6gur,  Gaston  de 

Selangor,  British  Resident  at 

Sentry  (St.  Vincent),  Proprietors  of 

Seychelles,  Government  of 

Shaw  &  Co.,  Messrs.  John  F. 

Sierra  Leone,  Government  of 

Sierra  Leone^  Weekly  News,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Singapore    Free    Press,    Proprietors 
of 

Skinner,  Walter  R. 

Slade,  Henry  G. 

Slater,  Josiah  (Cape  Colony) 

Smith,  Charles  (New  Zealand) 

Smith,  D.  Warres 

Smith,  Havelock 

Smithsonian    Institution    (Washing- 
ton, U.S.A.) 

Society  Italiana  d'  Esplorazione  Geo* 
grafica  e  Commerciale  (Milan) 

S3ci6t6  d'Etudes  Coloniales  (Braz- 
elles) 

Society     for     Promoting     Christian 
Knowledge 

Society  of  Arts 

Society  of  Comparative  Legislation 

Society  of  Patent  Agents 

Somerset  Budget  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Bonnenschein  k  Co.,  Messrs. 
Sotheran  k  Co.,  Messrs. 
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South  Africa,  Proprietors  of 

South  African  Conciliation  Gommltteo 

South  African  Illustrated  Magazine, 

•  Proprietors  of 

South  African  Law  Journal,  Pro- 
prietors of 

South  African  News  (Cape  Town), 
Proprietors  of 

Soath  African  Review,  Proprietors  of 

South  Australia,  Government  of 

South  Australia,  Government  Astro- 
nomer 

South  Australia  Railways,  Commis- 
sioner of 

South  Australia,  Royal  Society  of 

South  Australian  Advertiser,  Pro- 
prietors of 

South  Australian  Public  Library, 
Museum,  &c. 

South  Australian  Register,  Proprietors 
of 

South  Australian  School  of  Mines  and 
Industries 

South  Australian  Zoological  and  Ac- 
climatisation Society 

Southern  Cross  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Southern  Nigeria,  Government  of 

Southland  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Sowden,  W.  J.  (South  Australia) 

Speaker,  Proprietors  of 

Spence,  Col.  J.  (Malta) 

Spon,  Messrs.  E.  &  F.  N. 

Stanford,  Edward 

dteuart,  A.Francis 

Stewart,  Hubert  (Western  Australia) 

Straits  Settlements,  Government  of 

Straits  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Street  &  Co.,  Messrs.  G. 

Sugar  Journal  and  Tropical  Culti- 
vator (Queensland),  Proprietors  of 

Sun  (New  Brunswick),  Proprietors 
of 

Surveyor,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Sydney  !uaily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 

'  of 

Sydney  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Proprietors 
of 

Sydney  Stock  and  Station  Journal, 
Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Trade  Review,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  University 

Table  Talk  (Melbonme),P)roprietor8  of 

Tasmania,  Government  of 

Tasmania,  Agent-General  for 


Tasmania,  General  llCanager  of  RaiU 

ways 
Tasmania,  Registrar- General 
Tasmanian  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
Tatham,  Major  George  F. 
Thacker,Spink  &Co.,Messrs.  (Calcutta) 
Theoret,  C.  (Canada) 
Thomas,  W.  Oakley  (Natal) 
Thompson,  Charles  E. 
Timaru  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Timber  Trades  Journal,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Ceylon,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Natal,  Proprietors  of 
Topical  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  Globe,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  Public  Library  (Canada) 
Toronto  University  (Canada) 
Torres  Strait  Pilot,  Proprietors  of 
Toynbee,  Captain  Henry 
Trade   Budget    (British    Columbia), 

Proprietors  of 
Tramway  and  Railway  World,  Pro- 
prietors of 
Trinidad,  Government  of 
Trinidad,  Agricultural  Society 
Trinidad,  Registrar-General 
Trinidad  Royal  Botanic  Gaidens 
Tropical  Agriculturist  (Ceylon),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Tyneside  Geographical  Society 
Umtata  Herald  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Union  Coloniale  Fran^aise  (Paris) 
"  United  Australia  "  Magazine  Co. 
United  Empire  Loyalists'  Association 

of  Ontario 
United  Service  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
United    Service  Institution  of  N.S. 

Wales 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 
United  States,  Department  of  State 
Unwin,  T.  Fisher 
Vacher  &  Sons,  Messrs. 
Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  (British 

Columbia) 
Vaughan,  J.  D.  W.  (Fiji) 
Veitch,  James  A. 
Venezuela,  Consul-General  of 
Vetch,  Colonel  R.  H. 
Victoria,  Government  of 
Victoria,  Actuary  for  Friendly  So- 
cieties 
Victoria,  Agent-General  for 
Victoria  Colonist  (British  Columbia), 

Proprietors  of 
Victoria,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Victoria,  Government  Statist 
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Victoria  Institute 

Victoria  Medical  Board 

Victoria,  Mining  Representative  for 

Victoria,  Pharmacy  Board  of 

Victoria  Public  Library,  Museum,  &c, 

Victoria,  Royal  Society  of 

Victoria  Times  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 

Victoria  University  (Canada) 

Voice  (St.  Lucia),  Proprietors  of 

Waghom,  J.  R.  (Winnipeg) 

Waimate  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Walbrook  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Walch  &  Sons,  Messrs.  J.  (Tasmania) 

Walker,  H.  de  R. 

Walker,  W.  S. 

Wanganui  Herald  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

War  Office 

Waterlow  &  Sons,  Messrs. 

Weddel  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W. 

Weekly  Columbian  (British  Colum- 
bia), Proprietors  of 

Weekly  -  Courier  (Launceston,  Tas- 
mania), Proprietors  of 

Weekly  Official  Intelligence,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Weekly  Record  (Taranaki,  N.Z.), 
Proprietors  of 

Weekly  Recorder  (Barbados),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Wellby,  Philip 

Wellington  Harbour  Board  (New 
Zealand) 

West  Africa,  Proprietors  of 

West  African  News,  Proprietors  of 

West  African  Publishing  Syndicate 

West  Australian,  Proprietors  of 

Western  Australia,  Government  of 

Western  Australia,  Agent-General  for 


Western  Australia,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Western  Australia,  Department  of 
Mines 

Western  Australia,  Engineer-in -Chief 

Western  Australia,  Government  Geo- 
logist 

Western  Australia,  Registi'ar-General 
for 

Western  Australia,  Royal  Commission, 
Glasgow  Exhibition 

Western  Mail  (Western  Australia), 
Proprietors  of 

Western  Pacific  Herald  (Fiji),  Pro- 
prietors of 

West  India  Committee 

West  Indian,  Proprietors  of 

Westminster  Public  Libraries 

Weston,  Miss 

White  &  Co.,  Messrs.  F.  V. 

Wigg  &  Son,  Messrs.  E.  S.  (South 
Australia) 

Wildy  k  Sons,  Messrs. 

Woodhouse,  Messrs.  C.  M.  Sc  C. 

Woodville  Examiner  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

WooUey,  A.  Sedgwick 

Wragge,  Clement  L.  (Queensland) 

Wurtele,  F.  C.  (Canada) 

Wynberg  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Tate,  Major  A.  C. 

Year  Book  of  Australia  Publishing  Co. 

Yeoman  (Wanganui,  N.Z.),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Young,  Dr.  Charles  G. 

Young,  His  Honour  W.  Douglas 
(Turks  and  Caicos  Islands) 

Young,  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.M.G. 

Zanzibar  AgriculturaJ  Society 

Zanzibar  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission 

Zimmermann,  Dr.  Alfred 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  DURING  THE  YEAR   1901. 


Mode  of  Acquiaitlon 


Donations. 
Purchase  . 


Volumes 


Total 


973 

459 


1,432 


Pamphlets, 


1,747 
400 


2,147 


Newspapers, 
dro. 

Maps 

28,416 
11,482 

61 

39,898 

61 

Photograph?, 


231 


231 


The  Council  are  indebted  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  the  Union -Castle  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  for  their  assistance  in  the  distribution  of  the  '*  Pro* 
ceedings  "  of  the  Institute  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
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The  Chaibman  :  I  proceed  now  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
Beport  and  of  the  Statement  of  Accounts.  When  we  met  here 
last  year,  the  first  subject  which  engaged  our  thoughts  was  the  loss 
we  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  Sovereign  during  whose  reign 
of  over  sixty  years  this  British  Empire  of  ours  had  grown  and 
waxed  greater  and  greater  in  population,  in  extent,  in  power,  and 
in  prosperity ;  and  although  we  meet  to-day  under  brighter  auspices, 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  great  Queen  under  whom  so  much 
was  accomplished.  Yoa  will  see  from  the  Eeport  that  the  Council 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  view  expressed  at  the  last  general  meeting 
in  favour  of  setting  apart  as  a  public  holiday  a  day  to  be  known  as 
Victojia  Day  in  memory  of  her  late  Majesty,  but  have  addressed 
a  memorial  under  the  Common  Seal  to  the  Government  to  that 
end,  and  they  have  received  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
posal will  receive  careful  consideration.  I  ought  to  mention 
that  in  the  Beport  there  is  an  omission  of  a  few  words.  It  should 
read  as  follows :  ''  Be  proclaimed  a  Bank  Holiday  on  the  nearest 
Monday  to  May  24th,"  and  not  "  on  May  24th."  The  gracious 
act  of  His  Majesty  the  King  in  consenting  to  become  the  Patron 
of  the  Institute  was  communicated  to  you  at  the  last  general 
meeting,  and  since  then  the  Institute  has  been  honoured  by  the 
consent  of  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  our  President. 
Another  matter  which  is  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to  the  Fellows  is 
the  alteration  which  lias  been  made  in  the  royal  titles  by  an 
addition  which  includes  and  embraces  the  British  dominions 
beyond  the  seas.  The  need  for  some  such  titular  recognition  of 
the  connection  between  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms  and  our 
fellow-subjects  and  kinsfolk  inhabiting  what  has  been  called 
Greater  Britain  engaged  the  attention  of  this  Council  a  number  of 
years  ago— so  far  back,  in  fact,  as  1876,  at  the  time  the  Queen  first 
assumed  the  title  of  Empress  of  India.  Nothing  could  be  done  at 
tliat  time ;  but  the  object  has  now  been  attained,  and  a  change  has 
been  made  which  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  people  of  the 
British  race  all  over  the  world.  The  chief  event — the  one  perhaps 
which  has  the  greatest  interest  for  Fellows  of  this  Institute — which 
has  taken  place  since  our  last  general  meeting  has  been  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  (then  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Cornwall  and  York),  representing  His  Majesty  the  King,  to  many  of 
the  countries  of  that  Greater  Britain.  Boyal  progresses  of  great 
state,  great  magnificence,  and  splendid  pageantry  there  have  been 
in  old  days  in  this  England  of  ours  and  in  other  countries,  but  I 
venture  to  think  there  has  never  been  in  history  such   a  royal 
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progress  as  this,  which,  using  the  great  oceans  of  the  world  atid 
seas  famous  in  ancient  times  as  its  highway,  traversed  nearly  47,000 
miles  of  distance,  extended  from  the  Far  North  to  the  Far  South, 
and  from  the  Far  East  to  the  Far  West,  reached  shores  the  most 
remote  from  us,  and  visited  countries  lying  in  all  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe — in  Europe  and  Asia,  in  Australasia,  Africa,  and 
America.  And  everywhere — in  every  country  which  their  Royal 
Highnesses  visited — they  found  Britain.  Everywhere  they  found 
the  British  flag,  the  British  tongue,  and  a  British  welcome.  Then, 
for  the  results  of  the  great  mission  on  which  they  were  sent,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  this  Institute  to  value  them  too 
highly — the  gracious  manners  of  the  royal  visitors,  their  tact,  their 
genuine  sympathy  with  every  people  they  visited  and  their  interest 
in  every  country  they  went  to,  their  desire  to  please  and  to  be 
pleased,  won  all  hearts,  and  have  been  the  means  of  knitting,  if 
it  were  possible,  closer  and  closer  together  the  ties  which  bind 
Britons  beyond  the  seas  to  the  Mother  Country — one  of  the  main 
objects  for  which  this  Institute  was  originally  established,  and  for 
which  it  has  laboured  for  thirty-three  years.  I  now  come  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Institute.  I  have  to  congratulate  the  Fellows  on 
the  sound  and  satisfactory  condition  of  those  affairs.  The  total 
number  of  Fellows  at  the  end  of  last  year  is  given  as  4,228,  an 
advance  upon  the  previous  year ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  there  being 
an  advance  in  figures  last  year  on  the  previous  year  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  the  fact  that  this  result  is  in  keeping  with  the 
results  of  previous  years.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  in  the  history  of  this  Institute 
is  the  steady  progress  that  it  has  made.  There  have  been  no  rapid 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  have  been  no  retro- 
gressions. Slowly  and  surely  the  Institute  has  grown  to  be' what  it  is. 
With  it, "  vestigia  nulla  retrorsum."  It  has  never  gone  backwards. 
The  result  is  proof,  I  think,  of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Institute  was  established,  and  of  the  efficient  way  in  which  its 
business  has  been  conducted.  The  Institute  has  not  only  acquired, 
but  it  has  retained,  the  confidence  and  the  goodwill  of  the  public,  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  Colonies,  whether  in  this  country 
or  in  Greater  Britain  itself.  ~  Then  as  to  our  financial  position,  I 
am  sorry  our  Honorary  Treasurer  is  not  here  ^  to  tell  you  something 

*  The  following  letter  was  subsequently  received : — 

Colonial  Office :  February  19,  1902. 
Dear  Mb.  O'Halloran, — I  was  greatly  disappointed  at  being  unable  to  ba 
present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  yesterday.    I  had  made  all  my  arrangements  to 
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about  it,  but  I  may  say  the  main  fact  is  that  our  debt  (the  large 
debt  we  incurred  in  purchasing  this  site  and  in  building  these 
premises)  has  been  reduced  from  £85,020  to  £12,429.  Another 
matter  which  is  noticed  at  length  in  the  Beport  is  the  condition  of 
the  Library.  We  have  here  a  collection  of  books  and  works  on 
Colonial  subjects  which  has  not  its  equal,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any 
country.  We  have  already  nearly  50,000  volumes  and  pamphlets 
of  different  kinds,  and  the  Library  is  always  a  growing  one.  An 
admirable  catalogue  was  made  in  1895,  and  during  the  past  year  an 
equally  excellent  supplement  has  been  compiled,  which  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  librarian.  We  have  to  regret  the  loss  by  death 
of  a  large  number  of  Fellows — no  less  than  109  ;  and  among  the 
more  familiar  faces  we  miss  those  of  Sir  Henry  Jourdain,  a  Vice- 
president  of  the  Institute,  a^d  Admiral  Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,  a 
member  of  the  Council.  Four  Fellows  of  the  Institute  have  lost 
their  lives  for  their  country  in  South  Africa.  The  war  in  that 
country  is  unfortunately  still  on  our  hands,  but  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  think  it  will  shortly  be  terminated.  The  Council,  in  their 
Beport,  desire  to  draw  your  particular  attention  to  the  patriotic 
co-operation  of  Colonial  and  Indian  forces  with  those  of  the  Mother 
Land,  and  also  the  alacrity  with  which  the  Colonies  have  come 
forward  to  form  fresh  contingents  for  the  seat  of  war.  Then  a 
special  reference  is  made  to  the  addition  to  our  Navy  in  the  shape 
of  a  ship  of  war,  the  "  Good  Hope,**  which,  you  will  remember,  was 
promised  three  or  four  years  ago  by  the  Government  of  the  Cape, 
and  which  has  since  been  completed. 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  B.  Fbemantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G. : 
I  may  observe  there  is  some  mistake  about  that.  There  was  some 
question  about  giving  an  ironclad,  which  the  Colonial  Secretary 
and  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape,  then  in  this  country — this  was  in 
1897 — said  they  were  going  to  give,  and  Mr.  Goschen  announced 
the  fact  on  a  public  occasion.  Afterwards,  when  the  Premier  went 
back  to  the  Cape,  there  was  some  opposition,  and  the  fact  is,  we 
get  £80,000  a  year  now  in  lieu  of  the  ship.  I  think  it  as  well  to 
state  this,  as  it  is  a  popular  error  which  I  have  seen  repeated  in 
many  of  the  papers. 

attend,  but  was  stopped  at  the  last  moment  by  three  telegrams  which  kept  me 
busy  until  nearly  midnight.  I  hope  the  Meeting  went  off  well  and  that,  if  you 
have  the  opportunity,  you  will  explain  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  how  much  I  regret 
iay  unavoidable  absence. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  F.  Ommanney. 
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The  Chairman  :  I  remember  the  circumstances  now.  However, 
the  **  Good  Hope  **  was  launched  the  other  day,  and  I  dare  say  some 
of  you  may  have  noticed  that  in  the  ceremony  of  naming  the  ship 
a  bottle  of  Cape  wine  was  broken  across  her  bows.  I  am  told  the 
same  thing  has  been  the  case  with  other  ships,  bottles  of  Australian 
wine  having  been  used  on  the  occasion.  This  and  the  greater 
employment  now  of  Colonial-grown  produce  in  preference  to 
foreign  produce  in  our  public  service,  and  in  other  ways,  is  the 
introduction  of  a  principle  which  we  must  all  welcome,  and  it  will 
be  the  means  of  showing  what  the  capabilities  of  this  Empire  as 
a  self-sustaining  one  are.  There  are  several  other  matters  men- 
tioned in  the  Report ;  for  instance,  the  inauguration  of  the  Great 
Australian  Commonwealth  which  took  place  last  year.  I  am  sure 
we  all  wish  it  God-speed,  and  I  think  we  may  venture,  without 
offence  to  the  Canadians,  to  express  the  hope  that  this  new 
Commonwealth  will  rival,  with  generous  and  sisterly  emulation, 
in  the  Southern  hemisphere  the  great  Canadian  Dominion  in  the 
Northern.  Reference  is  also  made  in  the  Report  to  the  stimulus 
that  has  been  given  to  the  trade  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  to 
British  goods.  That  is  a  very  satisfactory  result ;  and  we  may 
hope  that  what  has  been  done  in  Canada  will  be  done  in  other 
countries.  Then  there  is  the  completion  of  direct  telegraphic 
communication  between  South  Africa  and  Australia,  to  which  the 
Council  draw  special  attention,  and  the  completion  of  the  Mombasa 
Railway  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  in  the  words  of  the  Report 
is  a  splendid  achievement.  The  Council  made  a  representation 
last  year  to  His  Majesty's  Government  in  favour  of  a  systematic 
survey  of  all  the  British  Colonies  and  Protectorates  on  the  African 
Continent,  not  only  in  South  Africa  but  on  the  West  and  East 
coast,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  approve  of  their  action  in  that 
respect.  I  have  now  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  of  the 
statement  of  accounts. 

Sir  E.  Noel  Walker,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  have  much  pleasure  iu 
seconding  the  motion.  I  have  not  carefully  scrutinised  the  details 
of  the  Report,  but  from  a  somewhat  long  experience  of  this  Institute 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  confiding  entirely  in  the  administration  of 
the  Institute  by  adopting  the  Report  in  its  entirety,  and  by  com- 
mending it  to  my  co-Fellows.  Colonial  associations  in  this  country 
are  very  much  absorbed,  and  perhaps  naturally  so,  with  the 
larger  and  more  important  Colonies  having  responsible  govern- 
ments, while  the  Crown  Colonies,  in  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
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of  serving  for  thirty-four  years,  are  very  often  left  a  little  in  the 
cold.  I  call  attention  to  this  to  emphasise  the  opposite  policy 
which  has  been  so  emphatically  adopted  by  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute.  As  an  old  servant  of  the  Crown  Colonies  I  am  much 
pleased  to  recognise  the  protection  and  friendliness  which  has 
always  been  extended  by  this  Institute  to  them.  My  sympathies 
and  associations  with  this  Institute  go  back  a  long  way.  In 
the  year  1869-70,  when  I  was  home  for  my  first  long  leave,  I 
attended  one  of  the  earliest  meetings,  and  ever  since  then  I  have 
been  an  interested  member  and  supporter  of  the  Institute.  It  has 
done  a  great  work  in  bringing  together  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  I  also  wish,  as  an  outside  member,  to  express  my  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  services  which  the  officers  of  the 
Institute  have  always  rendered  to  members.  I  speak,  not  from 
my  own  experience  merely,  but  from  what  others  have  told  me. 
This  I  know,  that,  when  you  want  information  about  any  Colony 
on  any  occasion,  you  have  only  got  to  go  to  one  of  the  officers  of 
this  Institute,  and  the  information  is  promptly,  readily,  and  fully 
furnished.  The  Chairman  has  referred  to  the  excellent  library  and 
catalogue,  and  I  may  add  that  I  am  pleased  to  notice  the  apprecia- 
tion which  has  been  expressed  in  the  public  papers  of  the  value  of 
that  catalogue. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Beighton  :  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
associating  myself  with  what  has  fallen  from  the  Chairman  with 
regard  to  the  late  Lord  Dufiferin.    I  was  brought  into  contact  with 
him  several  times  in  the  course  of  my  official  career  in  India, 
and  not  a  single  word  that  has  been  spoken  to-day  has  been  too 
eulogistic.      His  marvellous  tact,  great  diplomatic  instinct,  and 
capacity  for  conciliation  made  him,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Viceroys  who  ever  went  out  to  India.    The  annual  meeting 
is  an  opportunity  when  one  is  entitled  to  express  criticism,  and  I 
may  state  at  once  that  in  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  I  do  so  in 
no  hostile  spirit  and  with  no  feeling  or  expression  of  disrespect 
towards  the  Council — a  body  composed  of  most  eminent  men ;  and 
I  may  say  I  fully  recognise,  as  much  as  any  gentleman  present,  the 
enormous  benefit  conferred  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  upon 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  in  the  matter  of  facilitating  information 
about  all  our  Colonies,  and  providing  means  of  debate  on  many 
interesting  questions  connected  with  the  Colonies  which  would  be 
otherwise  misunderstood  or  ignored  by  the  British  pubUc.    On  the 
present  occasion  I  should  like  to  do  what  I  intended  to  do  at  the 
last  annual  meeting — viz.  to  draw  attention  to  one  material  respect 
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in  which  I  think  the  Institute  has  failed  to  carry  out  one  of  its  avowed 
aims  and  objects.  I  will  quote  from  the  rules,  which  is  the  text  on 
which  I  base  my  criticism.  "  The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  is  esta- 
blished to  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs  ;  to  facilitate  interchange  of  experi- 
ences amongst  persons  representing  all  the  Dependencies  of  Great 
Britain ;  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  papers,  and  for 
holding  discussions  upon  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  generally." 
It  will  be  observed  from  this  extract  from  the  rules  that  interchange 
of  ideas  and  discussion  on  Indian  affairs  occupy  as  prominent  a 
position  as  those  relating  to  Colonial  matters.  Now,  I  have  been  a 
Fellow  of  this  Institute  for  three  or  four  years,  but  on  not  one  single 
occasion,  so  far  as  I  remember,  has  a  paper  been  read  on  any  sub- 
ject appertaining  to  India,  or  on  any  subject  directly,  or  I  might 
almost  say,  indirectly,  relating  to  it.  I  have  the  misfortune  not  to  be 
a  Colonist,  but  I  have  lived  in  India  all  my  ofiScial  life,  and  am  natu- 
rally interested  in  and  acquainted  with  Indian  subjects,  and,  in  fact, 
when  I  joined  the  Institute  I  naturally  inferred  from  the  rules  that 
Indian  questions  would  be  amongst  those  discussed.  I  have  been 
surprised,  therefore,  though  this  matter  stands  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  or  at  least  on  an  equal  footing 
with  Colonial  matters,  to  find  that  the  numerous  topics  of  tran- 
scendent importance  relating  to  India  are  absolutely  neglected.  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  sever  my  connection  with  the  Institute- 
in  fact  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so  ;  but  if  I  had  known  (and  I 
speak  for  others  besides  myself)  that  Indian  topics  were  to  be  per- 
sistently ignored,  I  should  have  thought  twice  before  joining  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  and  increasing  importance  of 
Indian  problems  to  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  There  aref, 
among  others,  many  in  which  India  and  the  Colonies  have  a  commoi^ 
interest,  such  as  the  coolie  immigration  to  Natal,  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  British  Guiana ;  and  there  is  one  subject  which  I  should  have  cer- 
tainly liked  to  see  discussed,  from  an  Indian  as  well  as  an  Australian 
point  of  view,  and  this  is  the  Act  passed  last  year  by  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  Parliament  for  restricting  Asiatic  immigration. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  Australian  Government  thought  they  had  gooi 
reasons  for  passing  that  Act,  but  as  its  provisions  apply  to  the 
Indian  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  and  are  of  supreme  importance 
to  them,  I  cannot  imagine  any  subject  which  would  form  a  better 
topic  for  discussion  from  the  two  different  points  of  view — Australian 
and  Indian.      Apart  from  questions  in  which  the  Colonies  are 
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interested,  there  are  questions  of  intrinsic  importance  to  India  itself 
that  might  well  afford  ground  for  a  Paper  and  debate ;  for  instance, 
questions  relating  to  the  great  industries  of  India— jute,  cotton,  tea, 
and  indigo — each  of  which  employs  more  labour  than  the  whole  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands  put  together.  There  are  also  questions 
relating  to  the  foreign  relations  of  India— the  question  of  the 
Russian  advance,  our  relations  with  Afghanistan,  with  the  tribes 
of  Central  Asia,  the  N.W.  and  far  Eastern  frontiers.  Besides 
matters  affecting  Indian  foreign  policy,  there  are  interesting 
questions  relating  to  municipal  and  educational  progress.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  some  three  years  ago  to  listen  to  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  Trinidad,  an  island  which  possesses  n&tural  features  of 
unique  interest.  Again,  last  year,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  we  had 
another  paper  on  the  same  attractive  subject.  Now  the  population 
ol  Trinidad  being  some  200,000,  or  considerably  less  than  the 
population  of  a  subdivision  of  British  India,  to  administer  which  a 
junior  member  of  my  service  is  appointed,  it  does  appear  that  there 
is  some  lack  of  atrial  perspective  owing  to  which  Trinidad  looms  so 
large  in  the  programme  of  this  Institute — an  element  of  dispro- 
portion injurious  to  the  claims  of  a  country  of  250  million  in- 
habitants. If  this  neglect  of  India  is  perpetuated,  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  Council  should  remodel  the  statement  which  I  read 
at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  by  •  expunging  the  references  to 
India  in  the  "  objects  "  of  the  Institute. 

Sir  Fbedebick  Younq,  K.C.M.G.  :  As  a  somewhat  prominent 
member  of  the  Institute,  I  feel  bound  to  make  a  few  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  rather  severe  criticism  which  Mr.  Beighton  has 
passed  on  the  absence,  as  he  says,  of  Indian  subjects  from  our  curri- 
culum. He  does  not  seem  to  know  the  extreme  difficulty  which 
those  who  have  to  arrange  for  the  papers  from  month  to  month 
experience  in  getting  contributions  on  suitable  subjects  from  friends 
who  from  time  to  time  offer  papers  for  our  acceptance.  It  so 
happens  that  we  have  not  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  had 
the  opportunity  of  getting  anyone  to  come  forward  and  offer  such 
contributions  relating  to  India.  - 1  may  say,  however,  that  should 
Mr.  Beighton,  for  instance,  offer  to  give  us  a  paper  on  one  of  the 
important  subjects  he  has  just  now  mentioned  we  should,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  most  happy  to  give  him  an  evening  for  the  purpose.  I 
repeat  that  in  this  matter  we  are  dependent  on  those  who  may 
volunteer  their  assistance,  and  we  do  as  much  as  ever  we  can  to 
encourage  them.  I  trust  that,  having  heard  this  explanation,  Mr, 
Beighton  and  others  will  do  their  best  to  procure  us  good  contri- 
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butions  from  qualified  quarters  on  these  subjects  on  future 
occasions.  Personally  I  should  hail  them  with  the  greatest 
possible  satisfaction ;  but.  I  do  think,  considering  all  the  oircum-. 
stances,  Mr.  Beighton  is  rather -severe  when  he  complains  that 
these  subjects  are  persistently  ignored.  I  endorse  all  that  he  ha& 
said  as  to  the  importance  of  India  being  included  in  our  subjects- 
for  discussion,  and  I  may  say  that  from  the  first  foundation  of  the 
Institute  we  alwayd  intended  to  take  an  interest  not  only  in  tha 
Colonies,  but  in  our  g^eat  dependencies  also,  and  that  we  always 
meant  to  give  as  much  prominence  to  Indian  as  to  Colonial  subjects, 
so  far  as  opportunity  presented  itself. 

'  *Mr.  Beighton  :  I  may  say  I  had  iK>t  the  remotest  idea  thai 
gentlemen  were  at  liberty  to  come  forward  and  offer  papers,  or  that 
they  would  not  be  thought  presumptuous  in  doing  so.  I  was  under 
the  impression  the  Council  asked  particular  gentlemen,  and  cer-. 
tainly  on  some  occasions  they  do.  . 

•  Sir  Frbdbbick  Young  ;  Of  course  we  could  not  pledge  ourselves 
to  take  every  particular  paper  which  is  offered  to  us,  because  regard 
must  be  had  to  a  good  many  considerations,  and  especially  to 
what  we  think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Fellows  who  attend  our- 
meetings. 

General  Sir  HbijryNobman,  G.C.B.,G.C.M.G,,  CLE.:  I  am  glad 
this  subject  has  been  mooted.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Beighton  had  not 
realised  all  the  difficulties  inentioned  by  Sir  Frederick  Young ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  hope  that  what  he  has  said  will  lead  to  Indian 
topics  biBing  sometiiAes  discussed  here.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Council  for.  five  or  six  years,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
Indian  officer,  civil  or  imlitary,  has  come  forward  to  read  a  paper 
on  India.  Somehow  or  other,  I  believe  that  many  Indians  consider, 
tills  Institute  is  intended  for  Colonial  and  not  for  Indian  subjects. 
That  is  a  mistake  which  is  widely  entertained.  As  a  matter  of  fact^ 
indeed,  there  are  very  few  officers  of  the. Indian  services  who  have 
joined  this  Institute.  If  what  has  been  said  leads  to  Indian  gentle- 
men joining  the  Institute,  and  to  the  discussion  of  papc^  (m  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  them,  the  Council  would,  I  think,  rejoictv 
'  Sir  Herbert  Jerningham,  K.C.M.G.  :  As  I  am  down  for  afecture 
on  April  15, 1  may  say  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  lyhaU 
be  glad  to  place  that  opportunity  at  the  disposal  of  our  friend>Mr« 
BeiglMion.  \ 

t  The  Chairman  :  I  should  like  to  mention  one  or  two  facts!  fof 
the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Beighton.  We  take  in  here  the  principal 
Indian  j^apers,  the.  GazetteSi  Administrative  BeportS;  &o.    The^.iig 
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also  an  Indian  section  in  the  Library,  and  if  he  will  refer  to  tha 
index  of  papers  and  authors  he  will  see  that  there  are  a  good  many 
papers  relating  to  Indian  subjects.  There  is  no  doubt  that  India 
takes  a  second  place  in  this  Institute,  and  that  the  Colonies  have 
come  first.  This  is  no  doubt  a  Colonial  Society  in  the  first  place^ 
and  an  Indian  only  in  the  second  place ;  but  I  believe  there  are 
several  other  Societies  and  Institutions  in  London  which  are 
specially  connected  with  India,  as,  for  instance,  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society  and  the  East  India  Association. 

Mr.  Beighton  :  I  should  like  to  add  that  I  had  intended  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  the  extreme  courtesy  with  which  I  have  invariably 
been  treated  by  the  officials  of  this  Institute,  who  are  ever  ready  to 
oblige  inquirers  with  all  the  information  in  their  power. 

Mr*  G.  Beetham  :  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Council  of  the  In- 
stitute on  their  Report,  particularly  on  those  parts  where  reference 
is  made  to  Imperial  progress  and  unity.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  of  the  Council  who  think  with  Sir  Frederick  Young  that  the 
questions  of  Imperial  Federation  and  Colonial  representation  are 
of  vital  importance.  I  think  that  the  Institute  has  much  to  do 
towards  educating  public  opinion  on  the  possibilities  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  Empire.  I  thoroughly  believe  that  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  question  should  be  approached  in  some  prac- 
tical form.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  been  mentioned  as  the  originator 
of  the  principle  of  federation  in  the  southern  Colonies,  but,  as  proving 
my  claim  to  speak  on  this  subject  on  this  occasion,  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  state  that,  as  long  ago  as  1883, 1  brought  forward  a 
resolution  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  in  favour  of  some  form 
of  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  federation,  and  after  that  I  had  an  interview  with  Sir  H. 
Parkes  and  endeavoured  to  interest  him  in  the  question.  Events 
that  have  taken  place  throughout  the  Colonies  prove  that  Imperial 
Unity  is  an  established  fact.  The  Mother  Country  should  not 
expect  that  such  great  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  Colonies,  both 
in  men  and  money,  without  giving  the  Colonies  some  direct  influence 
in  the  management  of  Imperial  questions.  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the  South  African  war  these 
important  questions  will  receive  attention,  and  I  sincerely  trust 
that  when  these  points  do  come  before  the  country  for  settlement 
the  Colonial  affairs  of  the  Empire  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  Colonial  Secretary.  A  short  time  ago  the  cry  was  New 
Zealand  for  the  New  Zealanders  and  Australia  for  the  Australians  ; 
but  the  progress  of  events,  guided  by  men  who  have  duly  apprer 
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elated  and  interpreted  the  Imperiti.1  ihstincts  of  the  nation,  baVd 
Effected  a  marvellOTis  change,  th  perfecting  what  I  believe  the 
nation  desires,  I  am  anxious  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  should^ 
as  hitherto,  take  its  share  and  part  in  working  for  the  true  intereiStd 
of  thd  Empire. 

Mr.  B.  S.  AsHTON :  I  heartily  join  in  all  the  expressions  of  good- 
Will  and  sympathy  towards  our  Colonial  and  our  Indian  Empire, 
and  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  they  ought  to  have  some  interest 
in  the  settlement  after  thid  terrible  war.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  invite  your  careful  attention  to  some  of  the  influences  that 
are  at  work,  and  especially  to  the  views  that  are  expressed  in  the 
numbers  just  to  hand  of  the  Bulawayo  Chronicle  and  the  Bhodesia 
Herald,  concerning  the  rights  and  the  status  of  the  natives  when 
that  settlement  is  effected.  I  want  as  much  as  any  man  to  see  the 
whole  Empire  knit  together,  but  I  want  to  see  it  knit  together  in 
bonds  of  peace  and  righteousness,  not  by  the  force  of  war ;  and  for 
my  part  I  can't  but  regret  that  as  regards  the  present  war  we  did 
not  adopt  some  form  of  arbitration. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  rather  beside  the  question  before  us. 
'  Mr.  AsHTON  :  I  merely  indicate  my  conviction.  I  fully  endorse 
the  encomium  passed  on  the  late  Lord  Dufferin ;  and,  as  regards 
the  present  Viceroy,  I  should  like  to  say  how  glad  I  am  he  has 
abandoned  what  is  known  as  the  "  forward  policy."  As  to  what 
has  been  said  about  the  discussion  of  Indian  questions,  there  is  one 
serious  question  affecting  the  susceptibilities  of  our  Indian  fellow- 
subjects,  and  that  is  their  treatment  by  our  fellow-subjects  in 
Natal. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows :— 

President. 
fi.E.H.  The  Pbince  or  Wales,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. 


Vice-Presidents. 


fi.B.H.     Pbince     Chbistian,     ]^.G., 

G.C.V.O. 
The  Duke  ot  Aboyll,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G., 

G.C.V.O. 
The  Duke  of  Devonssibe,  K.G. 
The  Eabl  of  Abebdeen,  G.C.M.G. 
The  Eabl  of  Cbambbook,  G.C.S.I. 
The  Eabl  of  Dumbayei?,  K.P. 
The     Eabl     of     Hopetoun,     E.T., 
:    G.G.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. 
.The  Eabl  of  Jebset,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
The  Eabl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.    ' 


The  Eabl  of  Hos^beby,  S.G.,  £.T. 

LoBD  Bbabsey,  K.C3. 

LoBD  Stbathgona  and  Mount  BoYal, 

G.C.M.G. 
Sib  Chables  Nicholson,  Babt. 
Sib  Henby  E.  G.  Bxtlweb,  G.C.M.G. 
Genebal  Sib  H.  C.  B.  Daubeney,  G.CB. 
Sib  Bobebt  G.  W.  Hebbebt,  G.CB. 
Genebal    Sift   Henby   W.    Nobman, 

G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  CLE. 
Sib  James  A.  Youl,  E.CM.G.  , 

Sib  Fbedebick  Touno,  E.C.M.G, 
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Councillors. 


AdMIBAL     Sib      NATHiNIEL      BOWPEN- 

Smith,  K.C.6. 
Allan  Campbell,  Esq. 
F.  H.  Danoab,  Esq. 
Fbedebick  Dtitton,  Esq. 

lilEXTT.-GENSBAL  SiB  J .  BeVAK  EdWABDS, 

K.C.M.G.,  c:b. 

T.  E.  FuLLEB,  Esq. 

Sib  James  F.  Gabbick,  E.C.M.G. 

Bight  Hon.  Sib  Geoboe  T.  Goldie, 

K.C.M.G. 
Majob-Genebal  Sib   Henby   Gbeen, 

K.G.S.I.)  c.b* 
Bib  Abthub  HodosoNj  E.C.M.G. 


Sib    Hqbebt     E.    H.    Jebningham, 

K.C.M.G. 
William  Keswick,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hon.  Henby  B.  Lefboy. 
Lieut.-Genebal  B.  W.  Lowby,  GJB. 
Sib  Nevile  Lubbock,  E.C.M.G. 
Geoboe  S.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  C.B. 
S.  Yaughan  Mobgan,  Esq. 
Sib  E.  Montague  Nelson,  E.G.M.G. 
Sib  Westby  B.  Pebceval,  E.C.M.G. 
Majob-Genebal  C.  W.  Bobinson,  G.B. 
Sib  Sidney  Shippabd,  E.C.M.G. 
Sib  Gecil  Glementi  Smith,  G.G.M.G. 
Sib  Ghablbs  E.  F.  Stibling,  Babt. 
Hon.  Sib  David  Tennant,  K.C-M.G*  ■ 


Honorary  Treasu/rer. 
Bib  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  E.G.B.,  E.G.M.G. 


Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
moving,  *-  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  Honorai^ 
Treasurer  (Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.),  the 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  in  the  various  Colonies,  and 
the  Honorary  Auditors  (Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Devon 
Astle),  for  their  services  during  the  past  year.''  Sir  Montagu 
Ommanney  has  been  Honorary  Treasurer  for  fourteen  years,  and, 
though  a  busy  man  in  a  high  and  responsible  position,  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institute,  and,  greatly  to  its 
advantage,  devotes  much  of  his  valuable  time  in  looking  after 
its  finances.  The  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  (some  fifty 
in  number)  afford  valuable  services  by  keeping  us  in  touch  with  the 
various  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire,  enrolling  new  members, 
assisting  in  the  collection  of  subscriptions,  distributing  publica« 
tions,  and  aiding  us  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Honorary  Auditors 
have  given  us  the  advantage  of  their  skilled  services  for  several 
years  past — Mr.  Astle  since  1890  and  Mr.  Dangar  since  1896 — and 
have  carried  out  their  duties  in  a  most  thorough  and  painstaking 
manner. 

Sir  Frederick  Young  :  I  beg  leave  to  second  the  resolution,  an4 
to  say  I  think  the  Institute  is  very  fortunate  in  having  such  esceL 
lent  honorary  officers. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  :  On  Mr.  Devon  Astle's  behalf  and  my  own 
I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  vote  of  thanks  which  you  have  given  us, 
It  ig  R^e4l98s  fgr  n^^  to  sajr  that  tb©  officers  of  tb9  Institute  l^avg 
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afforded  us  every  possible  assistance,  and  that  the  accounts  are  in 
perfect  order.  I  should,  however,  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
item  of  outstanding  subscriptions,  £1,046  9^.,  which  is  estimated  to 
produce  £228 17^.  8^.  This  apparent  deficiency  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  the  amount  is  due  from  Fellows  in  South  Africa,  who, 
from  reasons  one  can  readily  understand,  are  backward  in  their 
payments ;  but  our  Corresponding  Secretaries  inform  us  that  when 
matters  are  more  settled  there,  they  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  larger  sum  than  the  estimate  will  be  received.  But  even  if 
we  wiped  out  the  whole  item  it  would  in  no  way  affect  the  position 
of  the  Institute,  which  has  now  a  balance  in  favour  of  assets  of 
more  than  £49,000. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Pharazyn,  seconded 
by  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  ^^  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Fellows  be  accorded  to  the  Council  for  their  services  to  the  Institute 
during  the  past  year,  and  to  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting  for 
presiding." 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
for  the  vote  of  thanks  which  has  been  accorded  to  us.  I  think  we 
have  had  a  satisfactory  meeting  ;  and  as  regards  the  question  that 
has  been  raised  about  the  place  of  Indian  matters  in  this  Institute, 
I  can  only  say  the  Council  will  be  very  glad  to  give  their  favour- 
able consideration  to  any  proposition  that  is  made  to  us  for  the 
reading  of  papers  on  India.  Before  sitting  down,  I  should  like  to 
say  how  very  much  we  of  the  Council  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Institute,  and  also  to  the  Chief  Clerk,  the  Librarian,  and  the 
members  of  the  staff  for  their  energetic  assistance  and  for  the  good 
work  that  is  done  by  them. 
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FIFTH  OBDINAEY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Eooms,  Hotel  MStropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  11, 
1902,  when  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lamington,  G.C.M.G.,  read  a 
Paper  on  "  Notes  on  Queensland.*' 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.O.M.G.,  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  25  Fellows 
bad  been  elected,  viz.,  8  Resident,  17  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  : —  .    , 

:  Edmund  H,  W,  Bellairs,  Rev.  Henry  N.  Collier,  M.A.,  B,  JET.  JSarland, 
Frank  Hunt,  M.LM.E,,  George  J,  Myers,  James  O.  Pain,  Henry  Samuel, 
Baynar  Sf.  Stephens,  ■ 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

J,  M.  Alexander  {Gold  Coast  Colony),  James  E,  Cort  {Gold  Coast  Colony), 
Bight  Bev,  Edmund  H.  Elwin,  M,A.,  D.D,  {Lord  Bishop  of  Sierra  Lemie), 
Henry-  T.  Glynn  {Transvaal), Harry  Heydeman,  AMJ.M.E,  {Natal),  Baymond 
E.  Hooper  {Natal),  Herbert  J,  Jessop  {Rhodesia),  J*  A,  T.  Lloyd,  B.A.,  LL,B. 
{Canada),  James  McGregor  {Canada),  Bobert  McMillan  {New  South  Wales), 
A.  G,  Mulling  {Cape  Colony),  Bobert  Parker  (Canada),  Edward  H  Bead, 
M,B,C,S.,  L.B.C.P.  {Lagos),  Arathoon  Seth  {Hong  Kong),  David  L,  Slinger 
{Grenada),  The  Hon,  James  B»  N,  Stopford  {Transvaal),  Albert  JET.  Sytner 
{Cape  Colony)* 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &,o,f  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  will  now  ask  Lord  Lamington,  the  late 
Governor  of  Queensland,  to  read  the  Paper  which  he  has  been  good 
enough  to  prepare  for  us  on 

NOTES  ON  QUEENSLAND. 

All  friends  of  Queensland  have  cause  for  some  satisfaction  in  the 
facilities  which  now  exist  for  obtaining  information,  supported  by 
statistics  and  figures,  relative  to  the  country's  progress,  as  well  as 
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interesting  accounts  of  its  early  history  and  physical  features. 
And  if  this  oiroumstanoe  has  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  produce  in 
my  ''  Notes  on  Queensland  "  matter  which  is  new  to  you,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  free  from  the  embarrassment  of  political  topics  (just 
recently  so  very  much  to  the  fore),  it  is,  at  all  events,  pleasant  to 
know  that  the  many  gaps  I  have  left  may  be  filled  at  larger  sources  of 
information.  Among  these  sources  I  would  especially  mention 
General  Sir  Henry  Norman's  Paper  read  before  the  Manchester 
Geographical  Society  in  1896,  Sir  Horace  Tozer's  address  of  three 
years  ago  to  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute  ^ — an  address,  it  will  be 
agreed,  that  left  scarcely  a  phase  of  human  interest  untouched,  and 
publications  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  entitled 
"  A  Queenly  Colony,**  and  "  The  Ofl&cial  Year  Book,**  giving  a  most 
complete  account  of  the  resources  and  history  of  Queensland. 

The  point  that  first  occurs  to  my  mind  is  the  distress  that 
Queensland  has  suffered,  and — according  to  the  most  recent  news — 
is,  unfortunately,  still  suffering,  through  the  long  period  of 
drought,  I  hear  it  is  especially  severe  in  the  Central  and 
Western  districts.  According  to  most  people,  it  is  the  longest  on 
record.  Yet  it  is  somewhat  misleading  to  speak  of  Queensland  as 
being  drought-stricken;  the  country  is  one  of  large  areas,  and 
things  are  rarely  ever  so  bad  or  ever  so  good  as  represented  by  a 
general  statement.  Thus,  in  October,  1900,  I  travelled  in  North- 
West  Queensland,  and  even  in  some  of  the  worst  of  the  drought- 
stricken  country  I  came  across  districts  that  fared  well.  This  was 
owing  to  their  being  in  the  track  of  some  thunderstorms,  which,  as 
a  rule,  follow  one  another  over  a  particular  line  of  country.  But 
even  these  smiles  of  Nature  are  often  unreliable.  For  example, 
paddocks  may  be  seen  with  good  grass  which  remains  uneaten 
through  the  absence  of  water  for  the  stock  to  drink.  And  it  is  in 
these  cases  that  artesian  wells  are  of  such  benefit.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  creek  may  be  flowing  ^'a  banker,*'  and  not  a  blade  of 
grass  in  the  vicinity.  This  may  occur  in  the  case  of  a  regularly 
flowing  river,  as  the  Gregory,  but  more  often  is  simply  due  to 
thunderstorms  that  have  fallen  higher  up  the  river  basin.  Four 
years  ago  I  saw  an  instance  when  I  went  on  an  ofScial  tour  to 
Thargomindah  and  South- West  Queensland,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Horace  Tozer.  I  had  continued  the  journey  further  to  the  south- 
west to  see  the  devastation  caused  by  the  rabbits.  We  were 
camped  on  BuUoo  Downs,  and  from  the  heavy  thunderclouds, 
looking  like  massive  black  blocks,  I  anticipated  a  drenching  ni^ht. 
...  *  Proceedings  Iloy(kl  CQlQfwul  InstituUf  vgl.  i^^x»  p,  74i 
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My  companions,  however,  said  it  would  not  rain,  and  they  were 
right.  Never  a  drop  fell  in  our  vicinity,  and  the  heat  was  intense, 
but  the  clouds  had  burst  further  north,  and,  on  returning  to 
Thargomindah,  our  buggy  horses  were  all  but  swimming  where 
creeks  had  to  be  crossed.  Even  at  that  date  the  drought  was  severe, 
yet  in  those  places  where  the  heavy  thunderstorms  had  fallen  the 
country's  remarkable  recuperative  powers  became  apparent ;  luxu- 
rious grass  springing  up  where,  but  a  few  days  before,  there  had  been 
the  barest  ground.  Considering  the  heavy  losses  that  the  pastoral 
interest  has  su£fered  during  these  last  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Government,  as  the  State  landlord,  will  be  lenient  as  regards  the 
payment  of  rent  and  the  renewal  of  leases.  It  is  as  much  the  moral 
duty  of  the  State  and  to  its  interest  to  be  lenient  to  distressed 
tenants  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  private  landlord. 

The  question  of  the  artesian  water  supply  has  been  recently 
ventilated  both  by  Dr.  E.  Logan  Jack  and  Mr.  W.  Gibbons  Cox. 
Only  those  who  have  seen  the  limitless  areas  of  parched  ground, 
and  houses  and  townships  dependent  on  the  storage  of  water 
drained  from  the  roof  into  circular  corrugated  iron  tanks  that  burn 
to  the  touch  in  the  fierce  sunlight,  can  at  all  adequately  appreciate 
these  copious  discharges  of  subterranean  water.  Mr.  Gibbons 
Cox  has  emphasised  the  value  of  the  water  for  the  irrigation  and 
growing  of  crops.  No  doubt  the  water  varies  much  in  temperature 
and  in  analysis  from  the  different  bores,  but  I  know  of  no  instance,  as 
yet,  where  after  two  or  three  years  it  has  not  been  found  in- 
adaptable  for  this  purpose  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  mineral 
deposit.  This  does  not,  however,  prove  that  some  of  the  bores, 
particularly  those  that  are  more  shallow,  might  not  be  free  from 
this  defect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  Hydraulic 
Engineer  is  not  optimistic  at  present  as  regards  the  cultivation  of 
crops  by  this  water,  and  says  it  is  totally  inadequate  for  the 
irrigation  of  grass  lands  on  a  large  scale,  though,  of  course,  of 
inestimable  value  for  watering  stock.  On  the  western  border  of  the 
Gregory  Biver  near  Camooweal  the  country  has  a  limestone  forma- 
tion, and  on  Bocklands  station  windmills  pump  water  out  of  ordinary 
wells.  Though  situated  on  the  watershed  of  the  Gregory  River  that 
flows  north,  this  subterranean  water  is  believed  to  drain  into  the 
Georgina,  flowing  south.  Incidentally  I  may  mention  that  this 
pait  of  the  country  is  in  places  honeycombed  by  caves  that  give 
no  sign  of  their  existence  till  the  observer  is  close  upon  them,  their 
entrances  being  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  land.  Further  north 
Ibere  a^e  Qupoug  liq^e^tone  rgcks^  wbiQ^i  iq  oqe  inst^n^e  alrqo^t 
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block  ojie  smdll  valley  standing  in  long  parallel  row?,  and,  being 
grooved  horizontally  by  intersecting  lines,  they  give  an  impression 
6f  walking  along  the  passages  of  a  ruined  Cyclopean  templa. 

By  way  of  further  confirming  my  opening  remark  on  the  miscon- 
ception conveyed  by  the  general  use  of  the  term  "drought-stricken,** 
and  in  contradistinction  to  this  experience  of  these  years  of  drought 
when  thei  pastoral  and  mining  interests  hiftv&  so  suffered,  farming  has 
thriven,  sufficient  rain  having  fallen  in  this  more  restricted  area.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Bussell  River  the  rainfall  last  year  exceeded  246 
inches.  If  at  present  there  is  but  little  agriculture  on  the  western 
plains,  it  is  not  the  case  on  the  Darling  Downs  and  on  the  coast  land», 
which  are  rapidly  being  broken  up.  Where,  ^ve  years  ago,  I  shot 
quail  with  not  a  house  in  sight,  to-day  is  studded  with  small  farmer. 
Passing  along  in  the  train  the  20  or  30  feet  of  rich  black  soil  can 
be  seen  in  the  creeks  cut  deep  through  the  fertile  plains.  Land 
that  was  worth  about  Is.  an  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  sheep,  when 
under  lucerne  or  other  green  crop,  may  be  reckoned  as  bringing 
in  about  ^^1  a  year.  Such  were  the  figure?  supplied  to  me  by  a 
squatter  who  had  broken  up  some  thousands  of  acres.  Then  th^re 
are  the  farms  on  the  chocolate-coloured  ^'olcanic  soils  of  the  ranges  \ 
these  vie  with  the  others  in  fertility,  but  the  scrub,  that  is,  the 
jungle,  has  first  to  be  cleared,  and  in  places  they  suffer  from  the 
soil  being  washed  away  off  the  steep  slopes  by  the  torrential  rains. 
Below  the  range  the  soil  is  equally  rich,  but  somewhat  stiffer  to 
work,  preferred  by  some,  however, -on  account  of  the  more  certain 
rainfall.  On  the  whole,  I  regard  farming  in  Queensland  as  a  pros* 
perous  industry ;  no  doubt  there  are  some  drawbacks,  and  Nature 
provides  many  plagues,  but  by  contrast  with  farming  here,  I  should 
say  there  was  a  far  larger  margin  of  profit  to  be  gained  by  the  man 
who,  aided  by  his  family,  is  willing  to  work.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  dairying  interest,  which  even  during  the  few  years  J  was 
there  not  only  developed  largely,  but  made  a  vast  improvement  in 
the  quahty  of  its  products.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
actual  necessities  of  life  are  few  and  easily  supplied.  Meat  is 
eheap,  only  light  clothing  is  required,  fuel  is  to  be  had  for  the 
cutting,  and  for  nine  months  of  the  year  anyone  could  live  comfort- 
ably under  canvas.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject  I 
should  like  to  briefly  notice  a  pestilenccf  which  is,  most  unfor- 
tunately, to  be  reckoned  as  a  serious  evil  to  the  pastoral  industry. 
I  refer  to  rabbits.  From  what  I  last  heard,  it  is  to  be  feared  they 
are  working  north  and  east.  I  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable 
information.    In  Brisbane,  for  instance,  I  was  most  authoritatively 
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assured  before  setting  out  on  m^  journey  to  the  south-west 
'  that  I  should  see  no  rabbits.  At  first  this  appeared  quite  correct, 
but  at  length  we  saw  a  few  on  Dynevor  Downs.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  were  numerous,  but  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  herbage 
they  were  scattered  in  all  directions.  At  any  rate,  they  do  sufficient 
harm  to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep  on  a  single  run  two  or  more 
carts  employed  in  spreading  poison.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
^  some  stations  in  those  districts  have  only  about  ten  cattle  to  the 
square  mile ;  hence  there  must  be  very  little  spare  food.  But  on 
Bulloo  Downs  there  could  be  no  question  about  the  existence  of 
rabbits.  The  land  literally  swarmed  with  them,  especially  to  the 
south  of  a  check  rabbit-proof  fence.  They  were  living  on  bushes 
barked  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  were  anything  but  plump.  As  for 
rabbits  climbing,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  believe  they  have,  up  to 
the  present,  developed  any  fresh  powers  in  that  direction.  To 
scramble  up  amongst  the  thick  branches  of  a  bush  as  they  manage 
to  do  up  a  dry  stone  dyke  in  this  country,  is  the  full  limit  of  their 
capability  so  far  as  my  own  observation  goes. 
Let  me  now  refer  to  the  general  scenery  of  the  country.  I  fancy 
;  a  stranger's  conception  of  an  Australian  landscape  would  be  a  vista 
of  rolling  plains,  relieved  by  sparse  green  trees  of  a  painfully 
uniform  description.  As  contrasted  with  this  country,  it  is  quite 
true,  there  is  a  monotony  of  feature  and  colour.  The  close  observer, 
however,  will  notice  distinctions  in  the  vegetation  even  of  the 
v^estem  country,  and  more  pronounced  variations  from  the  configura- 
tion and  vegetation  of  the  eastern.  The  open  plains,  with  the  curiously 
marked  ridges,  as  if  once  ploughed,  intersected  by  the  stony  volcanic 
open  forest  ridges,  form  the  characteristics  of  the  Downs.  Towards 
ihe  west  these  give  way  to  a  more  park-like  country  with  clumps 
of  the  soft  grey  green  of  the  brigalow  scrub.  Further  west  still, 
there  is  the  cypress  pine  and  mulga.  Accompanying  these  are  the 
gidya  (which  smells  so  unpleasantly  before  and  after  rain),  the 
bumble  orange,  lavender  bush,  sandalwood,  glossy  box,^  cinnamon, 
and  countless  others.  One  notable  feature  about  these  trees 
and  bushes  is  that  stock,  in  time  of  drought,  when  the  saltbush 
and  the  Mitchell  grass  are  no  more,  eagerly  eat  them.  It  is  not 
until  one  goes  north  and  reaches  the  central  district,  that  the  true  open 
country  is  seen,  entirely  devoid  of  trees.  The  coast,  again,  is  very 
dissimilar,  and  the  open  forest  country,  being  better  watered, 
grows  timber  much  bigger  than  in  the  west,  whilst  on  the  ranges 
the  scrub  land  resembles  a  dense  jungle  full  of  vines,  creepers, 
lawyer  cane,  palms,  and  gigantic  timber.    The  bunya  pine  I  make 
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special  mention  of,  as  it  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  Queensland,  and 
even  there  grows  only  in  a  limited  area.  With  leaves  not  unlike 
those  of  an  ordinary  araucaria,  the  stem  cleans  itself  of  branches, 
and  as  it  grows  old  presents  a  noble  appearance,  rising  perhaps 
200  feet,  with  its  vast  symmetrical  bole  crowned  by  a  mushroom- 
shaped  top  of  deep  green  foliage.  The  huge  heavy  cones  contain 
a  seed  or  nut  that  tastes  like  a  chestnut.  When  ripe,  natives  for 
hundreds  of  miles  flock  to  the  Bunya  Mountains  to  feast  on  these 
seeds,  and  so  rich  is  the^food  that  they — the  natives— become  fat  and 
sleek.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Main  Bange  the  streams  and 
rivers  are  usually  flowing  with  clear  water,  through  wooded  hills,  to 
where  the  Pacific  rolls  ceaselessly  on  the  white  sands  of  the  coast. 
Here  the  most  striking  features  are  the  isolated  peaks  of  the  Glass- 
house Mountains,  so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  from  their  glossy 
appearance.  Further  north  Mount  Larcombe  stands  out  in  bold 
relief.  The  Barrier  Beef  protects  the  shores  of  Central  and  Northern 
Queensland.  Some  day  this  will  be  recognised  as  an  ideal  yachting- 
ground.  The  numerous  uninhabited  islands,  of  almost  every  con- 
ceivable shape,  clothed  in  scrub,  scented  shrubs,  and  deep  grass— 
the  intricate  channels  running  between,  and  affording  splendid  scope 
for  the  skill  of  the  navigator — these  must  before  long  compel 
grateful  recognition  from  those  in  search  of  change  and  pleasure. 
Central  and  Northern  Queensland  has  a  coastline  usually  bold  and 
rugged.  Its  dangers  are  only  too  evident  in  the  many  remains  of 
wrecks  which  occurred  before  the  coast  was  properly  lighted.  In 
places  where  the  ranges  recede  from  the  shore,  there  are  strips  of 
fertile  plain  and  sugar-growing  country.  Elsewhere  clear  mountain 
streams  resembling  those  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  only  with 
brighter  water,  flow  invitingly.  The  Whitsunday,  Molle,  and  Albany 
Passages  are  well  known  for  their  beauty.  The  deep  channel 
allows  of  the  steamer  passing  close  along  the  wooded  shores.  But 
the  Hinohinbrook  Passage  of  shallower  depth  is  the  most  picturesque. 
The  rocky  peak  of  the  island  is  over  8,000  feet.  High  palms  and 
tropical  vegetation  fringe  the  base  to  the  water's  edge.  On  the 
mainland,  the  mountains  tower  yet  higher  in  a  series  of  pinnacles. 
Mourilyan  Harbour,  Cairns,  and  Cooktown  are  all  attractive,  and 
Port  Douglas  is  of  especial  charm.  Certainly,  I  enjoyed  nothing 
more  than  yachting  along  these  shores,  visiting  the  little-known 
Barrier  Beef  islands.  This  pleasant  experience  I  was  enabled  to 
have  by  the  consideration  of  the  Queensland  Government. 
And  now  let  me  add  a  short  notice  on  the  bird-life  of  Australia. 
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pkrl^ots,  cockatoos,  magpies,  larks,  pigeons,  and  innumerable 
other  species.  Nothing  could  be  more  melodious  than  the 
note  of  the  bell-bird  in  the  thick  recesses  of  the  scrub,  or  more 
curious  to  hear  than  the  sharp  note  of  the  whip-bird — nothing  prettier 
to  see  than  the  black  and  yellow  of  the  regent-bird,  or  the  claret 
and  black  of  the  rifle-bird.  On  the  western  plains  flocks  of  pink 
galas  may  be  seen  whirling  in  the  air.  Cockatoos,  both  black  and 
whitei  parrots,  doves,  kingfishers,  in  addition  to  the  larger  forms  of 
bird-life,  are  also  in  plenty.  Ducks,  plain  and  scrub  turkeys, 
pigeons,  quail,  and  snipe  are  almost  the  only  edible  wild  birds. 

I  mention  about  the  bird-Hfe  to  contradict  the  statement  some* 
times  made  that  it  is  scarce  in  Australia ;  it  is  certainly  not  in 
Queensland.  I  might  add,  too,  that  the  Queensland  scrub,  I  have 
been  informed,  is  excessively  rich  in  the  number  and  variety  of 
botanical  specimens. 

'  Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  life  of  mankind  in 
Queensland,  I  think  the  aboriginal  population  has  flrst  claim  on  our 
attention.  When  brought  into  contact  with  civilisation  they  generally 
deteriorate.  I  observed  many  flne  types  of  robust  manhood  among 
them,  especially  such  as  lived  their  natural  life,  uncontaiiiinated  by 
the  evil  influences  of  civilisation.  They  had  great  muscular 
strength  and  activity,  are  fast  runners  and  high  jumpers.  As  a  race, 
they  are  very  callous  to  pain.  In  their  tribal  conflicts  the  most 
severe  wounds  would  be  treated  with  indifference.  One  mode  of 
punishment  is  for  two  or  three  men  to  thrust  a  spear  through  the 
body,  and  I  have  heard  of  a  native  walking  sixty  miles  with  a  spear 
through  him  before  he  could  get  help  to  pull  it  out.  Their  intel- 
ligence always  impressed  me,  as  did  their  quickness  of  comprehen- 
sion. In  the  back  blocks  they  usually  work  as  stockmen  on 
the  runs,  and  one  most  capable  and  successful  manager  told  me  he 
preferred  to  employ  black  boys  both  on  account  of  their  intelligence 
and  reliability.  In  a  mission-school  at  Mapoon  I  was  told  the 
children  were  quite  as  intelligent  as  white  children.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  their  inferiority,  as  a  people,  is  not  so  great  as  is 
usually  represented.  Perhaps,  too,  the  improvement  is  more 
marked  as  one  goes  north.  To  reflect  on  the  swift  disappearance  of 
their  former  thousands  is  somewhat  terrible — in  fact  appalling. 
Except  in  the  N.W.  and  in  the  Cape  York  Peninsula,  their  camps 
are  few  and  but  sparsely  occupied.  Drink,  opium,  and  disease 
have  mainly  contributed  to  their  disappearance,  and  deeds  of 
violence  have  not  been  altogether  wanting.  Had  large  reserves 
been  established  in  the  first  instance,  missionaries  and  eduoa* 
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tion  might  have  developed  a  moral  spirit  that  would  have  Com-, 
hated  more  successfully  the  worst  influences  of  civilisation.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  the  race  would  have  been  perpetuated  indefl- 
nitely^  but  at  least  its  existence  would  have  been  prolonged.  They 
have  undoubtedly  suffered  at  the  hands  of  our  race^  and  I 
never  could  learn  for  certain  of  a,  single  authenticated  case, 
where  the  wild  blacks  injured  a  white  man  or  his  property 
without  some  provocation  having  been  given  previously  by  a 
white  man,  or  occasionally  by  one  of  the  new-comers  through 
ignorance  giving  offence  by  a  neglect  of  their  superstitions. 
From  their  inability  to  differentiate  between  one  white  and 
another,  the  provocation  may  have  been  given  by  a  very  different 
party  from  the  one  upon  whom  revenge  was  inflicted,  and  perhaps 
at  a  date  long  anterior,  whereas  the  oldest  residents  have  told  me 
sad  tales  of  the  punishment  and  cruelties  inflicted  when  a  murder 
had  been  committed  by  the  natives.  Here  I  may  quote  the  expe- 
rience of  Mr.  Petrie.  He  settled  at  North  Pine  about  forty-two  years 
ago,  and  can  remember  seeing  tribal  fights  take  place  where  now 
the  Brisbane  Exhibition  buildings  stand.  Some  white  settlers  had 
made  complaints  of  the  natives,  who  were  in  hundreds  about  the 
place.  He  was,  however,  considerate  to  them,,and,  as  a  result,  never 
lost  a  single  bullock,  would  leave  them  In  charge  of  his  house,  an4 
never  missed  even  an  ounce  of  tobacco.  They  would  bring  him 
presents,  as  they  did  to  anyone  who  treated  them  with  any  considera-, 
tion,  and,  furthermore,  their  conduct  towards  shipwrecked  people, 
was  generally  good.  The  two  most  frequent  causes  of  trouble 
were  in  the  taking  of  the  black  women  by  the  settlers,  and 
in  the  spearing  of  cattle  by  the  blacks.  The  former  incident 
invariably  led  to  trouble,  and  in  connection  with  the  second 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  natives  were  largely  deprived  of 
their  means  of  subsistence  by  pastoral  and  mining  occupation, 
and  hunting,  in  consequence,  almost  ceased  because  of  its  diffi: 
culties.  What  were  the  blacks  to  do  ?  Surely  they  had  a  clain^ 
for  protection,  and  not  to  run  the  risk  of  being  dispersed  and  shot. 
At  no  time  are  they  liked  on  a  run,  as  the  cattle  get  frigl^ned 
by  their  appearance  amongst  them.  "  It  is  impossible/^^ 
a  judge  said  in  a  summing-up,  "  to  overcome  racial  prejudiceb 
where  juries  of  another  colour  are  employed."  I  hope  matters 
are  now  on  a  different  footing.  1  am  proud  to  think  that  the 
first  real  remedial  measure  was  passed  during  my  term  of  office  J 
Sir  Horace  Tozer  was  then  Home  Secretary.  His  strenuous 
and  humane  endeavours  to  bring  about  happier  relations  ^  are,  I 
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am  glad  to  say,  being  vigorously  maintained  by  his  successor, 
the  Hon.  J.  F.  G.  Foxton.  The  continuance  of  Sir  Horace^s  policy 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  Acts  prohibiting  the  sale  of  drink  and 
opium  to  aboriginals  and  half-castes.  Doubtless  these  are  provisions, 
very  hard  to  enforce  in  dealing  with  semi-civilised  nations.  Again, 
as  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  improvement,  protectors  have  been 
appointed  to  exercise  supervision.  One  of  these,  Dr.  Both,  has  been 
specially  selected  for  his  interest  in  native  life  and  his  ability  to 
administer  medical  treatment  in  cases  of  disease.  I  may  say  here 
that  a  native  believes  that  sickness  and  death  are  always  due  to  the 
operations  of  some  foe*  and  has  no  idea  that  they  could  possibly 
result  from  physical  causes,  and  does  not  therefore  understand  taking 
any  steps  to  guard  against  illness.  But  perhaps  the  most  beneficial 
feature  of  these  Acts  is  to  be  found  in  their  causing  the  natives  to  be 
regarded  as  fellow-creatures  worthy  of  help,  rather  than  troublesome 
beings  whose  presence  was  unwelcome  and  irksome.  Greater 
precautions,  too,  have  been  taken  against  cruel  and  unfair  treat- 
ment where  natives  engage  to  serve  on  the  pearl  or  beche-de-mer 
fishing  boats.  These  were  grievously  necessary.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  are  not  always  given  to 
sentiment. 

The  Missions  that  have  started  are  meeting  with  considerable 
success.  The  children  afiEbrd  the  best  if  not  only  chance  of  obtaining 
permanent  good  results.  The  great  obstacle  to  improvement  in  the 
adult  consists  in  the  lack  of  any  appreciation  of  wants  beyond  those 
of  bodily  gratification  for  the  moment.  The  perfect  communism  that 
prevails  is  chiefly  responsible  for  this  characteristic.  Everything  a 
man  possesses,  or  may  earn,  is  at  once  shared  by  all  other  members 
of  the  family  or  tribe,  old  and  young.  The  chief  incentive 
to  work  is  thereby  removed.  Mr.  Hey,  the  missionary  in  charge  of 
Hapoon,  quoted  to  me  how  a  native  came  to  him  who  had  earned 
two  bags  of  flour  as  wages.  He  shared  one  with  the  rest  of 
the  tribe,  but  saved  the  other  by  handing  it  over  to  the  custody 
of  the  missionary,  who,  from  time  to  time,  doled  the  flour  out 
as  required.  But  as  each  dole  had  to  be  shared  with  his  friends  and 
relatives  the  poor  native  merely  became  a  philanthropist  on  a  sort 
of  instalment  system,  and  failed  utterly  as  a  domestic  economist, 
Perhaps  the  only  sense  of  property  is  to  be  found  in  respect  of  their 
weapons  and  dogs.  The  absence  of  this  sense  might,  I  believe,  be 
traced  to  the  want  of  any  religious  faith.  They  receive  no  guide  to 
present  conduct  by  looking  to  the  future,  or  hereafter.  The  ptesent 
day  is  the  oidy  consideration,  without  the  slijghtest  regard  tp  the  next. 
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Ih  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  I  believe  this  to  be  a  gre&t  &etor  in  th^ 
disappearance  of  a  race. 

To  torn  to  topics  more  associated  with  the  newcomers  is  now 
our  business.    Outside  of  political  questions  I  suppose  there  is  none 
of  greater  interest  than  that  of  climate.     Indeed,  it  has,  in  the  last 
few  months,  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  political  question  in  itself.     I 
always  endeavoured  to  learn  what  doctors  and  others  possessed  of 
experience  thought  upon  this  point.     Naturally,  there  was  some 
divergence  of  opinion,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  corroborative.    I 
will  make  a  general  deduction ;  but  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  vast   area   of  country  and  consequent  local  variations.      To 
begin   with,  the   death-rate   of  Brisbane  in  1899  was  10*90  per 
1,000 — the  lowest  for  any   of   the  Australian  capitals.      For  the 
year  1900  the  death-rate  of  Brisbane  was  14*99  per  1,000,  and 
for  the  colony  of  Queensland  11*72  per  1,000.     The  higher  rate  of 
Brisbane  is  due  partly  to  the  more  crowded  conditions  of  life,  and  also 
to  the  unhealthy  Hves  drawn  there  for  treatment,  but  the  average 
rate  of  11*96  for  the  quinquennial  period  1896-1900  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  other  Australian  Colonies.    These  figures  are 
omitting  consideration  of  the  coloured  races.    As  regards  Southern 
Queensland,  there  can  be  little,  if  any,  doubt  of  its  healthy  character, 
especially  to  the  west  of  the  main  range.    Although  there  is  rarely 
the  extreme  heat  that  is  experienced  in  Southern  Australia,  it  may  be 
contended  that  some  people  feel  the  summers  long  and  hot.    Many, 
therefore,  like  to  go  south  for  a  change,  but,  equally,  people  in  this 
country  like  to  go  to  the  Biviera  or  Egypt,  and  yet  the  cold  here  could 
not  be  described  as  unbearable  or  rigorous,  as  in  the  Arctic.    These 
remarks  apply  also  to  Central  Queensland,  only  in  rather  a  greater 
degree.    In  Northern  Queensland,  and  to  the  north  of  Townsville,  it 
would  hardly  be  denied  that  continuous  residence  in  the  coast  country 
does  have  a  relaxing  effect,  and  that  there  the  white  race  could  not 
retain  its  vigour  and  robustness.    Once  on  the  high  ranges  parallel 
with,  and  not  far  from,  the  coast,  I  believe  living  to  be  quite  as  healthy 
as  in  any  other  part.    One  morning  at  Herberton  my  thermometer 
was  down  below  freezing-point  at  my  bedstead.    Here  (and  this 
remark  applies  to  the  greater  portion  of  Queensland)  the  air  is 
wonderfully  light  and  refreshing.    Possibly,  there  is  some  connec- 
tion  between  this  atmospheric  condition  and  the  great  rarity  of 
sunstroke,  for  the  head  covering  of  the  men  in  the  bush  always  seemed 
a  very  moderate  protection.     To  summarise,  I  believe  that  man 
can  engage  in  almost  any  kind  of  labour,  except  such  forms  as  cane^ 
trashing  and  cutting,  in  the  tropical  regions  without  xleterioration« 
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fiut  tiie  female  portion  of  the  community  must  not  be  forgotten. 
1?he  more  active  the  life  so  much  the  less  does  a  woman  suffer  from 
the  heat,  f^rom  what  doctors  and  others  have  told  me,  without,  I 
think,  a  dissenting  opinion,  on  the  tropical  coast-lands  or  in  the 
gulf-country  white  women  cannot,  as  a  Irule,  bring  lip  families  without 
injury  to  health.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
if  the  climate  in  these  small  portions  of  the  country  has  a 
deleterious  effect  for  some,  many  have  come  to  Queensland  to  save 
their  lives,  and  this  the  dry  air  of  the  Downs  and  western  plains 
especially  has  done  for  them.  Though  it  is  too  early  to  judge 
with  certainty,  one  may  reasonably  assume  that  with  a  climate 
very  different  from  what  obtains  here,  there  will  in  time  be  some 
variation  in  stock,  and  the  race  may  become  of  slighter  build, 
but  wiry.  On  the  whole,  Queensland  may  be  proud  of  its  climate 
when  contrasted  with  other  places  of  equal  latitude  elsewhere. 
With  the  exceptions  before  mentioned,  the  whole  of  the  work  is 
done  by  the  white  man.  Towns ville  is,  essentially,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
town.  Yet  it  is  of  the  same  latitude  that  passes  through  Mauritius, 
the  heart  of  Madagascar,  Beira,  Matabeleland,  and,  to  the  east, 
Fiji,  South  Sea  Islands,  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  well  to  the  north  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  in  all  of  which  places  labour  is  carried  on  by  coloured 
natives  or  half-breeds.  In  making  this  comparison,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  Townsville  is  only  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
Northern  Queensland,  and  that  Croydon,  Cooktown,  and  other 
places  are  nearer  the  Equator,  and  yet  the  mining  and  other  work 
is  done  there  by  white  men.  Whilst  on  this  topic  I  may  allude  to 
a  habit  closely  connected  with  the  health  of  a  country.  I  mean 
the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors.  From  my  own  observation  and 
from  the  information  of  others,  I  may  say  that  whilst  it  is  usually 
said  that  habits  of  drinking  are  rife,  it  is  certainly  not  the  case, 
especially  amongst  the  younger  generation,  who  are  noticeably 
abstemious.  This  must,  of  necessity,  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  population.  I  believe  any  drinking  that  may  exist 
is  chiefly  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  '*  shouting.** 
Those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  should  now  be  able  to  meet  with- 
out it  being  thought  necessary  to  treat  all  around  them,  and  it 
should  not  be  considered  mean  for  a  man  to  order  only  what  he 
wants  for  himself.  Another  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  bad  quality 
of  liquor  sold  in  the  back  blocks. 

I  was  much  struck  by  the  number  of  hospitals  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  Till  recently,  in  this  land,  where  we  are 
now,  hospitals  were  almost  imknown  outside  the  large  towns.    But 
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in  the  mogt  thinly  populated  parts  of  Queensland  a  home  for  the  sick. 
and  injured  is  within  reasoriahle  distance,' considering  the  vastnesa 
of  the  territory.  Great  pride  is  taken  in  the  maintenance  of  these 
hospitals,  and  money  is  rarely  asked  for  in  vain.  These  are 
managed  by  the  subscribers,  and  the  State  contributes  £2  for 
every  £1  locally  raised.  With  one  exception  they  always  seemed 
most  carefully  and  excellently  managed,  and  Lady  Lamington,  who 
has  interested  herself  in  this  subject,  would  testify  to  their  being  at 
least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  country  hospitals  she  has  seen 
over  here.  The  best  site  in  the  town  or  township  is  well-nigh 
always  occupied  by  the  hospital  orl)y  a  Eoman  Catholic  Institution. 

As  regards  the  general  advancement^  Queensland  moves  of  course 
on  similar  principles  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Australia,  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  the  divergent  lines  of  development  followed  by  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  British  race.  In  the  United  States 
of  America  individualism  has  had  full  play.  A  man  there 
is  self-reliant,  and  ever  believes  he  will  himself  make  his 
way.  In  Australia  the  Government  and  the  laws  are  looked 
to  in  every  department  of  activity  for  support,  direct  or  in- 
direct, and  the  laws  passed  are  usually  opposed,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
employer.  This  policy  may  procure  a  more  dead  level  of  the 
diffusion  of  wealth,  and  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  greater  number, 
to  a  wider  extent,  than  that  sudden  creation  and  disappearance  of 
fortunes  in  the  United  States,  but  it  necessarily  checks  that  great 
amount  of  enterprise,  development  of  resources,  and  increase  of 
wealth  that  so  prominently  characterises  the  progress  of  the  latter. 
Another  minor  comparison  I  used  to  note,  and  the  difference  is, 
perhaps,  due  to  the  same  causes.  This  consists  in  the  essentially 
peaceful  character  of  Australian  development.  As  a  nation,  it  is,  of 
course,  without  parallel.  No  country  has  ever  attained  such 
prosperity  unchallenged  by  any  foe  from  within  or  without.  But 
in  private  individual  life  the  inhabitants,  too,  themselves,  except 
when  the  great  rush  was  made  at  the  discovery  of  the  goldfields, 
have  always  quietly  pursued  their  way,  and  weapons  of  offence  have 
been  unknown ;  whereas  in  some  of  the  American  States,  if  not 
to-day,  at  any  rate  till  quite  recently,  a  revolver  or  a  bowie-knife  was 
an  essential  part  of  a  man's  every- day  attire. 

Coming  to  a  general  review  of  Queensland,  I  should  first  of  all 
like  to  mention  the  fact  that  throughout  the  rivalry  of  the  different 
States  it  was  always  conceded,  by  the  southern  States,  that 
Queensland  was  destined  to  become  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
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sperous  in  Australia.  ,  It  has  suob  an  enormous  variety  of  sources 
of  wealth ;  its  agricultural  products  alone  would  take  long  to 
enumerate,  drawn  as  they  are  from  the  subtropical  and  tropical 
zones.  In  public,  and  privately  to  me,  has  tbis  often  been  allowed, 
and  I  believe  that  the  future  will  prove  the  estimate  to  be  a  true  one. 
For  my  part  (and  her^  again  I  have  bad  the  support  of  outside 
opinion),  I  believe  its  Governments  have  always  been  amongst  the 
most  patriotic  and  far-sighted — in  other  words,  the  most  statesman^ 
like.  I  think  it  is  proved  not  only  by  internal  policy,  but  exten^al 
as  well.  As  regards  the  ^former,  the  civil  administration  is  on  a 
better  basis  t^an  can  be  said  of  some  of  the  other  States.  And  in 
my  opinion  the  officials  are  better  instructed.  I  could  give  an 
instance  of  this  from  events  which  occurred  after  the  declaration  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  the  present  Lieut.- 
(governor  and  Chief  Justice  of  Queensland,  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
responsible  for  this  satisfactory  position,  as  also  for  the  codificatioi^ 
of  the  criminal  law.  The  Government  accounts  are  well  kepti 
and,  thanks  to  a  prudent  measure  passed  by  Sir  Hugh  Nelson^ 
the  surplus  pf  any  one  year  is  ^  automatically  handed  over  for  the 
discharge  of  public  debt.  Thus,  it  is  the  wish  of  every  Treasurer  to 
pay  every  account  possible  before  striking  his  annual  balance  on 
June  30,  and  not  to  allow  an  accumulation  of  arrears  by  parading 
a  large  surplus  as  regards  external  affairs.  Successive  PrimQ 
Ministers  have  invariably  shown  themselves  large-minded  in  dealing 
with  British  New  Guinea,  and  Governors  have  never  lacked  support 
in  carrying  out  their  policy  despite  its  complex  system  of  adminis- 
tration, even  though,  now  and  again^  there  has  been  some  little 
pressure  applied  to  exploit  the  Possession  more  in  the  interest 
of  the  white  man  than  of  its  own  inhabitants.  The  recruiting 
of  the  Kanaka,  labourers  has  been  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
humanity.  As  I  have  already  stated.  Acts  have  been  passed 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  aborigines.  Adhesion  was  given 
to  the  treaty  with  Japan,  by  which  the  influx  of  Japanese  i& 
placed  under  contfol.  In  this  matter  Queensland  stood  alone'^ 
amongst  the  States,  as  I  believe  she  alone,  despite  the  financial^ 
depression,  has  not  reduced  the  salary  of  the  Governor  under 
Federation.  Her  regard  for  her  position. as  a  State. entity  would* 
not  risk  the  decline  that  mijght  result  from  reducing  the  position  of - 
its  head.  She  was  the  first  of  all  the  Colonies  to  offer  troops  for] 
service  in  South  Africa,  before  the  war  broke  out.  She  has  b,[ 
system  of  local  government ;  this  decentralisation  of  business  and- 
banding  over  responsibility  to  local  authorities  must  tend  to  a  truer 
-  ■  ■  '      *  '      ' -  »2    ■   * 
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appreciation  and  recognition  for  the  proper  supervision  of  tlie  dutied 
of  the  government  of  a  country.  The  admirable  lighting  of  its 
coast  for  1,200  miles  is  most  creditable  for  a  population  now, 
to-day,  only  numbering  half  a  million.  She  was  always  foremost 
in  maintaining  the  Federal  Council,  in  erecting  Federal  forts, 
and  in  maintaining  and  supplying  Federal  garrisons.  She  was 
urgent,  too,  in  the  matter  of  the  Pacific  cable,  and  perhaps,  though 
a  small  point,  I  cannot  better  prove  what  I  mean  by  the  broad  and 
statesmanlike  attitude  of  Queensland  than  by  mentioning  that  she 
alone  of  the  Australian  States  gave  £1,000  to  the  cost  of  the 
Antarctic  Expedition,  though,  presumably,  the  State  least  directly 
interested. 

These  considerations  make  one's  sympathies  the  keener  for  Queens- 
land under  its  present  disagreeable  circumstances.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Tariff  hampers  its  trade.  Without 
discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Kanaka  question,  it  is 
bard  that,  at  a  time  when  Nature  has  sorely  troubled  the  country 
by  lack  of  rain,  a  prosperous  industry  should  be  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction.  At  least,  such  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  their 
labour  and  money  to  it.  Even  if  their  fears  are  exaggerated,  one  can 
feel  for  the  men  who  have  developed,  and  so  have  the  real  stake, 
in  the  country,  whilst  we  can  feel  for  the  Government  who  have 
aided  them  in  their  enterprise,  and  on  whom  these  anxious  fears 
must  react  in  the  sense  of  a  threatened  loss  of  security  for  capital, 
and  in  a  diminution  of  revenue.  Queensland  went  grudgingly  into 
Federation,  knowing  her  conditions  and  characteristics  were  unlike 
the  rest  of  Australia,  and  might  not  be  recognised.  It  must  be 
unpleasant  for  the  responsible  authorities  to  find  their  fears  were 
to  a  certain  extent  justified. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  refer  to  what,  to  me,  .as  the  constitU' 
tional  chief  of  the  State,  was  the  most  agreeable  feature-^viz.,  the 
deep'rooted  attachment  that  is  entertained  to  the  Sovereign  of  this 
Empire-^H.M.  the  King.  I  used  often  to  marvel,  when  visiting  some 
distant  lonely  settlement,  to  find  how  fervent  was  the  loyalty,  even 
amongst  people  that  one  would  suppose  so  remotely  situated  as  to 
lose  a  sense  of  such  ties.  What  a  wonderful  work  has  been  accom- 
plished by  one  remarkable  personality  1  I  speak  of  our  late  Queen. 
How  her  bright  shining  goodness  and  sense  of  responsibility  have 
gained  an  influence,  widespread  and  deep,  into  these  hearts  and 
minds— an  influence  strengthened  by  the  recent  journey  of  their 
Boyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  which  is  well 
known  to  have  been   sanctiotied  by  her  late  Majesty  I     Being 
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privileged  to  remain  in  Queensland  in  order  to  receive  their  Eoyal 
Highnesses,  I  know  something  of  the  impression  created  by  their 
visit,  when  they  showed  such  pleasure  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
as  many  people  as  time  would  allow,  and  in  informing  themselves 
of  everything  that  concerned  the  commerce,  pohtics,  and  life  of  the 
great  dependency.  The  fruits  of  these  inquiries  we  have  seen  in 
the  remarkable  speech  of  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Guild- 
hall, a  speech  that  is  often  referred  to  and  quoted. 

Before  I  sit  down,  let  me  repeat  my  opening  observation  with  regard 
to  a  general  account  of  Queensland.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
attempted  here.  I  have  merely  touched  upon  some  matters  that 
often  engaged  my  attention  during  the  happy  years  that  Lady 
Lamington  and  myself  spent  in  a  country  to  which  our  thoughts 
often  revert;  and  toward  which  the  best  wishes  of  our  hearty  will 
ever  go  forth. 

The  Pa^er  wafi  illustrated  by  a  series  of  Lantern  Viewe* 

Discussion. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Horaob  Tozeb,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for 
Queensland) :  In  the  ten  minutes  at  my  disposal,  I  have  only  time 
to  hurriedly  express  the  few  thoughts  that  occur  to  me.  The  people 
of  Queensland  will  be  delighted  to  read  the  kindly  things  which 
their  late  Governor  has  said  concerning  them.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
traditions  connected  with  the  office  of  Governor  would  not  allow 
Lord  Lamington  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  political  and  social 
questions  relating  to  Queensland,  on  which  he  could  have  given  us 
an  impartial  opinion ;  but  a  Governor  has  necessarily  to  keep  himself 
apart  from  party  politics,  and  as,  moreover,  during  the  whole  time 
that  Lord  Lamington  held  office,  he  had  only  the  responsible  advice 
of  one  party,  he  might  be  considered  biassed  by.  them.  He  has 
given  the  pride  of  place  to  Queensland  in  the  matter  of  natural 
resources.  We  are  told  that  where  the  carcase  is  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together,  and  you  will  find  some  application  of 
that  observation  in  the  number  of  towns  which  Queensland 
possesses  of  a  population  exceeding  10,000.  I  find  that,  whereas 
New  South  Wales,  with  a  population  considerably  more  than 
double  that  of  Queensland,  has  only  four  towns  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 10,000,  Victoria  four.  South  Australia  one.  Western  Australia 
three,  TaEfmania  two,  and  New  Zealand  four,  Queensland  has 
(9n    su^I^  ioyrjfXB  pr  cities.    Tbip  i§  fvid^nce  of  the  man^   an^ 
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yarious  resources.  Lord  Lamington  has  been  good  enough  to 
say  what  he  considers  to  be  Queensland's  advantages,  but  he  has 
been  silent  as  to  the  obstacles.  There  are  some  obstacles  to 
progress.  The  first  are  moisture,  markets,  men,  and  money — four 
m's.  These  are  what  we  lack.  What  I  consider  we  have  a  plethora 
of  are  what  I  will  call  four  Ts— legislation,  losses,  loans,  and  labour 
controversies.  These  give  you  some  idea  of  the  obstacles.  As 
regards  those  which  Kature  has  to  do  with,  I  think  that  there  is 
only  one  possible  way  of  surmounting  them,  and  that  is  by  some 
practical  method  of  conserving  both  water  and  grass  in  the  good 
seasons  and  by  the  extension  and  use  of  railways.  You  know  that 
the  present  drought  has  been  a  long  one.  These  droughts  seem 
to  occur  in  cycles.  My  experience  is  that  they  come  for  a  term  of 
years,  after  which  comes  a  cycle  of  good  seasons,  and  t  hope  that, 
as  m  the  Scriptures  we  read  of  so  many  years  of  fanune  and  so 
many  years  of  plenty,  so  we  shall  now  come  to  a  long  period  of 
good  seasons.  You  will  have  heard  that  lately  there  have  been 
some  good  rains,  still  not  enough,  but  I  trust  that  we  have,  at  any 
rate,  got  over  the  worst  of  the  trouble.  I  join  in  the  hope  that  some 
more  consideration  will  be  shown  to  the  pastoral  tenants  of  the 
Grown,  and  I  should  like  to  see  those  in^  the  western  districts  get 
much  longer  leases.  I  donH  believe  the  question  of  rent  coines  in 
at  all.  What  is  more  wanted  is  a  better  feeling  in  the  community, 
so  that  when  markets  are  down,  and  prices  are  low,  labour  shall 
bear  its  fair  share  of  losses  as  well  as  capital.  Then  we  want  men. 
A  new  country  cannot  progress  without  emigration.  Where  you 
have  a  territory  as  big  as  Europe,  with  a  population  only  half  as 
much  as  London,  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  settlers. 
I  hope  that  better  counsels  will  prevail ;  at  present  the  tendency  of 
Commonwealth  legislation  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  while 
Canada,  for  instance,  is  doing  everything  she  can  to  induce  people 
to  go  there,  we  are  shutting  the  door,  so  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  British  farm  labourers  to 
Australia.  After  providing  for  deporting  something  like  10,000 
men  engaged  in  the  sugar  and  other  industries,  they  should  do  all 
th«y  can  to  encourage  others  to  fill  their  places,  or  they  will  find 
that  they  will  be  short  of  labour.  I  agree  that  there  is  too  much 
socialism  of  the  worst  kind,  and  that  what  we  generally  want  is  a 
little  more  self-reliance,  instead  of  looking  to  the  Government  for 
everj^thing.  I  regret  that  the  Kanakas  are  to  go.  I  am  thankful 
for  the  endorsement  of  Lord  Lamington  that  the  traffic  was  carried 
on  in  a  humane  manner.    It  is  a  pity  for  them  and  for  us  that  the 
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temporary  use  made  of  them  was  not  continued,  and  some  adequate 
compensation  should  have  been  given  to  the   State,  the  sugar 
planters,  and  the  labourers  for  so  hurriedly  depriving  them  of  the 
Tight  to  labour.    It  is  a  pity  that  anything  should  be  done  that 
would  offend  in  any  way  the  sensibilities  of  the  Japanese.    I  did  all 
I  could  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, who  were  always  ready  to  fall  in  with  our  wishes.    I  hope  some 
modification  of  the  arrangement  will  be  come  to  instead  of  treating 
them  altogether  as  undesirables.    Queensland  has  always  been  fore- 
most in  true  federal  action,  and  has  never  once  deserted  her  sister 
States.   You  may  say, "  Why  are  you  not  now  in  London  at  the  Boyal 
Exchange  Colonial  Exhibition  alongside  Western  Australia  ?  '*    The 
reason  why  the  six  other  States  are  not  represented  is  that  time  did 
not  permit ;  but  I  am  glad  that  one  of  the  bunch  is  there,  and  we 
are  all  grateful  to  the  citizens  of  London  for  the  use  they  have  given 
us  of  the  historical  hall  in  which  to  show  the  resources  of  one  of 
the  States  of  Australia.     The  elections  have  now  taken  place  in 
Queensland,  and  the  Premier  has  received  a  mandate  supporting 
him  in  his  assertion  of  State  rights  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government.    In  that  I  entirely  sympathise  with 
him,  and  will  help  him  to  the  full  extent  of  my  power  here.    I 
thank  the  Colonial  Office  for  the  Governors  they  have  sent  out. 
They  may  not  have  an  easy  time,  because  of  the  difficult  State 
rights  that  must  arise,  and  their  advice  will  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance.   I  trust  they  will  take  the  State's  view  of  the  matter,    I 
hope  the  Colonial  Office  will  not  endeavour  to  place  us  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Canadian  provinces — there  the  Commonwealth  has 
all  and  the  States  only  what  is  left.    In  Australia  the  States  have 
all  except  what  has  been  given  expressly  to  the  Commonwealth.    If 
any  attempt  is  made  to  enlarge  in  any  way  the  powers  expressly 
given  by  the  Commonwealth  Constitution,  the  foundations  of  the 
union  will  receive  a  shock.     Lord  Lamington  held  a  commission  in 
the  Defence  Force,  and  for  that  reason  possibly  he  was  too  modest 
to  refer  to  their  excellent  work.    I  congratulate  him  and  also 
Queensland  on  the  fact  that,  when  Governor,  he  was  the  first  to 
dend  a  cablegram  offering  troops  for  the  service  of  the  Empire,  and 
I  congratulate  the  troops  on  the  splendid  work  they  have  performed 
in  South  Africa.    We  are  all  proud  of  them  and  their  work,  and 
will  give  them  a  right  hearty  welcome  when  they  come  over  for 
the  Coronation.    I  still  hope  Mr.  Fhilp  will  come  to  assist  in  the 
assertion  here  of  State  rights. 
Sir  Abthur  Hodgson,  E.C.M.G.  :  I  seldom  address  an  audience 
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from  this  platform,  for  one  reason  because  I  very  much  prefer  to 
listen  to  those  gentlemen  who  are  kind  enough  to  give  us  their 
views  on  the  particular  subjects  under  discussion,  and  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  In  this  case,  however,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words,  for  I  think  I  know  something  of  this  Colony. 
In  September,  1840,  sixty-two  years  ago,  I  discovered  Eton  Vale 
on  Darling  Downs,  and  I  hold  half  the  estate  now.  It  was  a  very 
lucky  find.  I  know  some  people  say  "  What  a  lucky  dog  Hodgson 
was  to  get  hold  of  Eton  Yale  1 "  But  there  was  something  in 
Hodgson  retaining  it  so  long :  that  was  a  piece  of  luck,  if  you  like 
to  call  it  luck.  But  that  was  not  my  only  good  fortune,  for 
Hodgson  married  early  and  well,  and  his  wife  stuck  to  him.  She 
left  a  Sydney  drawing-room,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life,  to  spend  her  days  with  the  man  who  has  now  the 
honour  of  addressing  you.  I  fully  agree  with  Sir  Horace  Tozer 
that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  Lord  Lamington  for  coming  this 
evening  and  telling  us  his  views  about  the  Colony  up-to-date.  I 
myself  am  perhaps  not  up-to-date,  but  I  can  go  back  to  the  happy 
days  I  spent  at  Eton  Yale  as  a  squatter.  We  were  called  squatters 
in  those  days,  but  now  I  am  a  settler,  because  every  inch  of  land  I 
have  was  bought  from  the  Government.  I  well  recollect  first 
going  down  to  Brisbane.  It  was  not  Brisbane  then,  but  Moreton 
Bay,  a  penal  settlement.  We  were  taken  into  custody  by  mounted 
poUcemen  for  being  within  six  miles  of  the  settlement,  but  were 
immediately  handed  over  to  the  authorities.  In  those  days  there 
were  about  1,000  convicts  and  about  100  soldiers,  besides  some 
200  people  connected  with  the  settlement.  Now  what  do  we  see  ? 
We  see  that  splendid  city  of  Brisbane,  with  its  120,000  in- 
habitants, and  I  think  Lord  Lamington  will  agree  that  there 
is  hardly  a  prettier  or  brighter  town  than  Brisbane,  or  one  where 
the  inhabitants  are  better  conducted.  I  was  in  my  younger  days, 
as  I  have  said,  a  sheep  farmer.  It  was  generally  supposed  then 
Darling  Downs  could  not  grow  a  cabbage.  Now  the  face  of  that 
splendid  and  extensive  district  is  teeming  with  glorious  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  lucerne,  and  other  sorts  of  food ;  not  only  on 
Darling  Downs,  but  throughout  large  portions  of  Queensland, 
agriculture  is  coming  well  to  the  firont,  and  that  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  can  happen  to  a  young  Colony.  Though  I  have  been 
for  some  time  an  absentee,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  my  property, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  property  is  not  unmindful  of  me. 
As  regards  the  Kanakas,  Lord  Lamington  has  delicately  intro- 
duced the  subject,  but  I  tliipk,  reading  through  the  lipes,  be  kiiQWS 
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as  well  as  I  do  that  the  sugar  interest  is  doomed  in  Northern 
Queensland  if  Kanaka  labour  is  abolished.  When,  for  a  short 
time,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  Colonial  Secretary  in  that  Colony, 
I  had  to  accompany  Lord  Belmore,  then  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  who,  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  certain  number  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  that  remarkable  building  called  Exeter 
Hall,  was  sent  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  Kanaka  labour  on 
the  sugar  estates,  and  on  our  return  from  that  visit  he  told  me  he 
was  quite  surprised  at  the  admirable  manner  m  which  these 
Kanakas  were  treated,  and  at  their,  orderly  behaviour.  I  believe 
I  shall  be  borne  out  in  the  statement  that  the  Kanakas  have 
always  been  so  treated  in  Queensland.  You  cannot  get  white 
labour  to  do  all  the  work  on  those  plantations.  How  has  the 
present  state  of  things  been  brought  about  ?  It  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  political  cry,  a  political  cry  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  "  White  Australia.'*  "  White  Australia,*'  indeed !  What 
docs  that  mean  ?  It  means  currying  favour  with  the  labour  party, 
who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  so  powerful  at  the  Antipodes.  I  say, 
give  us  a  piebald  Queensland,  by  which  I  mean  that  you  may  with 
advantage  mix  black  labour  with  white  in  those  tropical  regions  on 
the  sugar  plantations.  Lord  Lamington  had  a  very  difficult  card 
to  play  when  he  succeeded  such  a  popular  Governor  as  Sir  Henry 
Norman,  but  he  did  his  work  manfully  and  well,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Colony.  I  wish  he  could  have  given  us  just  a 
little  insight  into  that  picnic  of  Boyalties  on  Darling  Downs.  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  him  rounding  up  those  400  head  of 
cattle,  and  picking  out  some  50  fat  bullocks  for  the  Brisbane 
butchers.  We  can  imagine  the  Governor  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
stock-whip  in  hand,  driving  these  bullocks  under  the  very  nose  of 
Eoyalty.  You  can  imagine  the  Royalties,  too,  with  their  two; 
pronged  forks  frizzling  their  mutton  chops,  cutting  a  slice  off  a 
well-baked  damper,  and  drinking  their  tea  out  of  an  iron  billy. 
You  know  what  a  damper  is — it  is  unleavened  bread  baked  in  gum- 
tree  ashes.  History  repeats  itself.  Some  thirty-seven  years  ago 
I  had  the  honour  to  present  a  damper  weighing  eighteen  pounds  to 
His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  site  of  this  Eoyal  Picnic,  who  accepted  the  gift  on  one  con^ 
dition,  and  that  was  that  the  damper  should  be  taken  as  eaten. 
It  was  a  lucky  day  when  I  left  England  to  run  the  risk  of 
Australian  life,  and  I  have  never  had  cause  to  regret  it.  The  best 
years  of  a  long  hfe  were  spent  in  that  Colony,  and  I  can  only 
repeat  what  I  s^id^  wh^n  they  ^ave  me  a  public  dinner  at  Brisbane 
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thirty  years  ago,  that,  given  fair  play,  I  firmly  helieve  Queensland 
will  shine  out  as  one  of  the  hrightest  jewels  in  the  British  crown. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Jack  :  The  Fellows  of  this  Institute  and  their  friends 
have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  Lord  Lamington's  views  on  the  country  of 
which  he  has  lately  laid  down  the  administration.  It  is  true 
we  miss,  somewhat,  the  personal  note,  to  the  absence  of  which 
the  last  speaker  has  alluded.  If  his  Lordship,  after  referring 
io  the  advancement  of  Queensland,  had  added  quorum  magna 
pars  fui,  the  boast  would  have  been  justified.  Lord  Laming- 
ton  brought  to  the  Colony  a  training  in  statesmanship  ac- 
quired in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  wide  sympathies  gathered 
from  travel  in  many  lands,  and  his  observations  therefore  are  not 
such  as  those  which  are  given  to  us  in  plenty  by  the  holiday 
tripper  who  writes  a  book  after  a  summer  ramble,  but  the  result  of 
mature,  sympathetic,  and  impartial  judgment.  It  is  gratifying  to 
us  Qaeenslanders  that  we  should,  in  the  first  place,  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  and  that  Lord  Lamington,  from  his  elevated  point  of 
view,  should  have  formed  so  favourable  an  impression  both  of  the 
land  and  of  the  capacities  of  the  people.  I  can  corroborate  all  he 
has  said  in  favour  of  the  climate.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  friend, 
now  an  old  man,  who  left  Ireland  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption, 
as  it  was  thought,  but  the  climate  of  tropical  Queensland  so  restored 
his  health  that  he  has  lived  for  many  years  and  has  every  prospect 
of  living  many  more.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  whom  Lord  Lamington 
takes  so  deep  an  interest.  The  mere  presence  of  the  white  man 
was  a  menace  to  the  original  inhabitants  from  the  first.  Their 
hostility  to  us  is  comprehensible  and  may  be  pardoned;  but, 
although  we  are  the  gainers  and  they  are  the  losers,  we  cannot  but 
admit  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  a  mere  law  of  Nature  that  savagery 
is  gradually  being  overrun  by  civilisation,  though  undoubtedly  the 
Bavages  suffer  under  the  process.  None  the  less,  it  is  our  duty  to 
ameliorate,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the  lot  of  the  unhappy 
savage.  I  cannot  say — I  think  very  few  men  would  dare  to  say — 
at  whose  door  lies  the  blame  of  the  first  act  of  violence  or  mis- 
understanding between  the  black  man  and  the  white,  but  the  savage, 
from  the  first  time  that  he  suffered  wrong  or  defeat,  naturally  bore 
a  grudge  against  the  intruder,  and  he  cares  little  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  individual  wrongdoer.  A  sufficient  tale  of  white  men's 
lives — it  does  not  matter  what  white  men's  lives — is  necessary  to 
satisfy  his  sense  of  justice.    Hence,  after  the  first  hostilities  broke 
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out,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  innocent  men  suffered 
the  penalty  of  the  misdeeds  of  their  predecessors.  I  have  a  genuine 
admiration  for  the  good  qualities  of  the  Australian  aboriginal. 
There  are  many  points  in  which  he  has,  I  think,  no  equal  in  the 
wodd.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  tracking  or  running  a  trail, 
he  is  quite  equal  to  all  that  has  been  said  in  romance  or  fiction  of 
the  Bed  Man  of  the  West.  But  he  has  certain  hunting  and 
sporting  instincts  which  are  hard  to  get  rid  of  even  in  the  civilised 
man.  I  have  heard  it  said,  for  instance,  that  there  are  white  men, 
Europeans,  who,  at  certain  moments,  find  it  difficult  to  resist  an 
impulse  which  drives  them,  whenever  they  see  a  head,  to  hit  it, 
and  the  black  man  feels,  and  has  felt,  the  same  instinct  in  perhaps 
a  larger  degree,  because  he  is  more  near  the  root  of  things.  I 
have  heard  a  squatter  tell  that  his  own  black  boy^  an  attached  and 
faithful  servant,  begged  him  not  to  ride  in  front  as  long  as  he  (the 
boy)  had  a  club  or  an  axe  in  his  hand.  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  explorer, 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  justest  souls  who  ever  breathed,  in  the  year 
1848  was  passing  through  virgin  country  where  there  could  be  no 
question  of  retaliation  when  he  was  murdered  by  the  blacks.  I 
followed,  thirty  years  later,  with  an  expedition  which  partly  ran 
over  Kennedy's  tracks,  and  I  do  not  think  any  white  man  had  been 
there  in  the  interval.  In  spite  of  that,  the  blacks  took  every 
opportunity  of  ambushing  us.  Among  the  results  of  the  expedition 
were  a  horse  wounded  under  one  of  my  companions,  another  which 
I  rode  killed,  and  a  spear  through  my  own  neck.  All  these  things 
were  done,  without,  I  think,  any  adequate  reason.  At  first,  it  is 
true,  we  were  not  far  from  goldfields,  where  the  strife  between  black 
and  white  had  raged  for  some  time  with  "bitterness,  and  we  may 
have  been  paying  the  penalty  of  that.  But  afterwards,  when  far 
from  the  influence  of  communication  with  white  men,  and  among 
tribes  which  certainly  had  taken  no  part  in  the  strife,  we  still  were 
subject  to  these  pinpricks ;  and  I  don't  think  there  could  be  any 
reason  ascribed  except  that  when  we  emerged  from  the  scrub  from 
time  to  time,  and  came  into  the  open  country,  we  offered  an 
opportunity  for  pot-shots  which  the  noble  savage  simply  could  not 
resist.  In  iany  case,  the  blacks  are  now  not  very  formidable, 
even  in  the  remotest  districts,  and,  owing  to  recent  legislation, 
initiated  under  Lord  Lamington's  government,  and  during  the 
administration  of  8ir  Horace  Tozer,  we  are  pursuing  a  system  of 
justice  and  fair  dealing  towards  the  blacks,  and  there  is  no  feeling 
of  animosity,  I  am  sure,  on  the  part  of  either  the  Government  or 
the  settlers.      We  could   wish  that  Lord  Lamington  had  «aid 
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something  more  of  the  industries  of  Queensland.  The  mining 
industry,  for  instance,  adds  over  £3,000,000  annually  to  the  wealth 
of  the  world,  and  there  are  other  industries,  such  as  meat,  wool  and 
horse-breeding,  about  which  some  gentlemen  who  are  present  can 
speak  with  authority.  I  am  sure  we  are  aU  deeply  indebted  to 
Lord  Lamington  for  his  admirable  address. 

The  Chaibman  (The  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.) :  I  am  sorry  I 
must  leave  now,  in  order  to  catch  a  train,  but  Lord  Brassey, 
formerly  Governor  of  Victoria,  has  kindly  consented  to  take  my 
place. 

Mr.  Obcab  de  SatoiS:  :  As  an  old  Queenslander,  I  wish  to  add 
my  tribute  in  praise  of  the  conscientious  work  which  Lord 
Lamington  accomplished  during  his  Governorship  of  that  Colony« 
He  was  the  last  Governor  of  unfederated  Queensland.  To  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  he  has  not  eaten  the  bread  of  idleness.  He 
rode  through  the  country,  on  one  occasion  on  an  expedition  with 
Sir  Horace  Tozer,  to  the  south-west  in  a  time  of  great  drought,  and 
later  to  the  extreme  north-west,  also  during  a  period  of  bad  drought, 
and  under  circumstances  of  considerable  hardship.  Lord  Lamington 
has  mentioned  that  his  former  position  prevented  his  going  into 
certain  questions  on  which  we  should  like  to  have  heard  him.  It 
prevents  him,  of  course,  expressing  himself  as  strongly  as  he  might 
have  done  on  the  action  of  the  Government  of  Queensland  in  not 
giving  the  lessees  some  greater  measure  of  relief  than  they  had  in 
the  last  Act  passed  to  better  their  condition.  It  has  also  prevented 
him  striking  the  note  which  I  am  sure  every  one  waited  for,  when 
they  heard  he  was  going  to  read  a  Paper,  and  that  is  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  Kanaka  labour.  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  however,  has 
said  as  much  as  is  perhaps  necessary.  It  is  a  crucial  matter,  which 
ail  investors  in  Queensland  securities  are  looking  to  at  the  present 
moment.  Some  eight  years  ago  in  this  room  Miss  Flora  Shaw  told 
you  there  was  a  temperate  Australia  and  a  tropical  Australia,  and 
that  they  differ  entirely  in  regard  to  climate  and  other  material 
respects.  The  note  of  warning  which  she  then  uttered  has  come 
perfectly  true.  Now  the  result  of  federation  is  that  Queensland  has 
taken  a  hasty  step ;  she  has  not  asked  for  the  guarantee  she  should 
have  asked,  and  finds  herself  about  to  lose  a  serious  portion  of  her 
industry. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  I  am  anxious  to  detain  you 
only  one  moment  while  I  allude  to  an  important  point  connected 
with  the  interesting  Paper  we  have  heard — namely,  the  aborigines 
quj^stion  in  Queensland  and  in  Aystrftlipi  g^p^rallj.    J  happen  to  be 
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One  of  ilie  few  still  living  who,  under  my  friend  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield,  took  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  wonderful 
Colony  of  New  Zealand  \  and  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
matters  that  arose  in  connection  with  that  enterprise  was  thid 
native  question,  and  the  particular  method  in  which  the  natives 
should  be  dealt  with.  I  hold  in  myhand  a  very  interesting  volume 
which  was  published  by  Mr.  Wakefield's  son,  Mr.  Edward  Jeming^ 
ham  Wakefield,  and  Mr.  Ward,  the  secretary  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company  in  1887,  which  Company  was  the  means  of  founding  New 
Zealand  in  the  year  1889,  when  the  first  Lord  Durham  wad 
Governor,  and  I  may  mention  that  my  father  was  one  of  the 
directors  and  I  was  a  shareholder.  I  will  venture  to  read  you  a 
passage  from  the  work  in  which  I  think  you  will  be  interested : 

In  selecting  New  Zealand  as  a  field  to  which  the  system  of  colonisation, 
which  has  been  set  on  foot  by  Lord  Howick's  regulations  for  the  South 
Australian  native,  may  be  very  beneficially  extended,  the  Association 
have  had  an  object,  which  may  be  described  as  altogether  new — that 
of  reclaiming  and  cultivating  a  moral  wilderness,  and  of  civilising  a 
barbarous  people  by  means  of  a  deliberate  plan  and  systematic  efforts. 
This  indeed  will  be  an  experiment.  The  success  of  such  experiments 
must  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  natural  capacity  of  the  inferior 
race  for  improvement.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  respect,  the  native 
inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  superior  to  most,  if  not  all,  thoroughly 
savage  people.  A  New  Zealand  slave  appears  to  be  the  most  miserable 
being  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  women,  as  amongst  all  savages,  are 
treated  with  barbarous  inhumanity  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  cannibalism  of  the  New  Zealanders. 

After  enumerating  them  at  length,  as  the  exceptional  laws  in 
favour  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  the  following  paragraph  occurs 
in  the  volume  I  hold  in  my  hand  : 

Bach  are  some  of  the  provisions  which  might  be  made  for  preserving 
and  improving  the  native  race,  and  making  it  contribute  to  the  future 
greatness  of  the  whole  community ;  but  let  us  not  forget  the  high  and 
holy  principle,  which  must  be  the  soUl  of  every  effort  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Every  new  discovery  of  human  character,  which  maritime 
enterprise  has  laid  open,  every  page  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
human  society,  affords  additional  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  proves  with  overpowering  evidence  that,  whatever  philosophers  and 
political  economists  may  dream,  the  regenerating  influence  of  Christianity 
is  the  only  remedy  for  the  disease  of  human  nature. 

'  That  was  the  plan  proposed  and  adopted  under  the  New  Zealand 
Company  in  the  year  1889.    It  was  a  great  experiment,  but,  as  in 
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the  case  of  many  great  experiments,  was  not  carried  out  in  the  first 
instance  quite  as  the  authors  desired,  and  no  doubt,  from  a  desire 
to  acquire  land  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  early  settlers  and  from 
other  causes,  one  or  two  regrettable  occurrences  took  place,  which 
were  followed  by  the  New  Zealand  war,  which,  as  you  know,  had  a 
very  serious  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  Colony  for  many  jeaxa. 
But  what  is  the  result  now  ?  We  find  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
have  advanced  and  improved  extraordinarily  in  civilisation — that 
many  of  them  are  Members  of  the  Houses  of  the  Legislature  ;  tlxat 
within  the  last  few  months  some.  5,000  of  them  took  part  in. that 
wonderful  demonstration  which  took  place  befpre  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales ;  and,  more  recently,  that  we  have  had  the 
intimation  from  the  present  Governor  of  New  Zealand  that  some 
2,000  Maoris  wished  to  volunteer  their  services  for  the  South 
African  war.  These  are  things  which  show  how  successfully  tSat 
system  was  pursued  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  and  I  know,  from 
Mr.  Wakefield's  own  lips,  that  the  reason  he  was  induced  to 
advocate  that  system  was  what  he  knew  of  and  desired  to  remedy 
of  the  cruel  doings  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  Australia.  I  have  lisfcene^ 
with  interest  to  the  experiences  of  Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  and  I 
thought  you  would  be  interested  in  listening  to  a  page  from  the 
recollections  of  my  own  life,  which  goes  even  farther  back  in  the 
history  of  the  colonisation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  de- 
scribes the  principles  adopted  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Colonial  possessions  under  the  British  Crown. 

Mr.  C.  S.  DicKEN,  C.M.Q. :  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  able  to 
add  my  quota  of  thanks  to  Lord  Lamington  for  his  excellent  Paper. 
He  has  seen  everything  through  the  spectacles  of  Governor,  and 
has  been  able  to  tell  us  in  a  very  clear  and  impartial  spirit  what  his 
impressions  were.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
about  the  aborigines,  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  them  in  times 
past,  and  I  think  I  know  their  character  as  well  as  most  people. 
There  is  one  thing  omitted  which  I  think  is  important,  and  that  i^ 
their  intense  sense  of  humour.  I  have  seen  the  blacks  around 
their  camps  at  night,  after  a  day's  hunting,  rehearsing  and  acting 
some  ridiculous  scene  that  happened  in  the  course  of  the  expe-v 
dition.  Of  all  the  scenes,  the  most  absurd  I  ever  saw  was  when 
I  went  with  a  clergyman  to  visit  a  certain  tribe.  This  tribe  had 
the  custom  of  having  the  front  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  knocked  out., 
My  friend,  by  accident,  bad  lost  his  front  tooth,  but  of  course  had 
replaced  it  by  a  false  one,  and  so,  in  the  course  of  conversation 
with  these  blacks,  be  constantly  whipped  out  the  false  tooth,  and^ 
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pointing  to  the  place,  said,  "Me,  brother,  belong  to  you.**  While 
this  performance  went  on,  the  blacks  got  down  on  the  ground  and 
roared  with  laughter.  Queensland  is  a  most  progressive  country. 
I  have  lived  there  and  travelled  over  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  policy  of  Queensland  is  carried  out  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  that  is  to  say,  if  immigration  is  encouraged,  and  labour 
supplied  for  every  kind  of  work  required,  she  will  progress.  But 
if  this  restrictive  legislation  is  going  to  be  insisted  upon,  I  am 
afraid  the  tropical  part  of  Queensland,  at  any  rate,  will  suffer,  that 
progress  will  be  retarded,  and  that  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  which  ought  to  be  revenue-producing,  will  remain  fallow 
and  idle  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Chairman  (Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.) :  I  will  now  conclude  the 
proceedings  in  the  usual  way  by  tendering  on  your  behalf  a  most 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Lamington  for  his  interesting  Paper, 
Everybody  who  has  spoken — and  we  have  had  many  interesting 
speeches — has  highly  and  most  justly  praised  the  Paper.  Allusions 
have  been  made  to  one  or  two  points  which  are  not  dealt  with  in 
the  Paper.  They  were  not  dealt  with  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
they  were  controversial,  and  those  of  us  who  have  been  Constitu- 
tional Governors  in  Australia  have  been  trained  to  know  our  duty 
in  the  avoidance  of  matters  of  controversy.  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  in  the  fullest  sense  with  all  that  Lord  Lamington  has  said 
of  regard  and  appreciation  of  Australia  and  its  people.  We  some- 
times exchanged  visits.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  travelling  in  Queensland  and  of  voyaging  along  its 
beautiful  coast.  I  have  undying  recollections  of  the  Hinchingbrook 
Passage,  and  my  visit  extended  to  the  extremest  point  of  Thursday 
Island.  Many  of  my  Victorian  subjects  were  deeply  interested  in 
Queensland  properties,  and  I  admired  greatly  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
with  which  they  endeavoured  to  develop  their  resources.  Nothing 
which  science  could  do  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  which  climatic 
conditions  too  often  present  to  enterprising  settlers  was  left  undone. 
We  can  only  hope  that  they  and  all  those  interested  in  Queensland 
may  meet  with  the  reward  they  deserve.  Some  speakers  have  been 
able  to  present  a  most  encouraging  picture  of  Queensland,  which  I 
hope  vnll  attract  youthful  enterprise  and  benefit  that  State. 

Lord  Lamington,  G.C.M.G.  :  I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  ex- 
treme gratitude  the  kind  references  made  to  my  Paper,  I  only 
wish  it  had  been  more  complete,  but  I  thought  on  an  occasion  like 
this  it  was  best  to  take  only  certain  topics  for  treatment.  As  to  the 
subject  of  industries,  which  I  regret  I  have  omitted,  I  may  say  that 
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for  a  new  country  they  are  very  considerable,  and  I  may  mentioil 
that  Maryborough  has  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  complete  iron 
"^orks  in  all  Australia.  As  to  the  sugar  question,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  th^re  is  perhaps  a  little  excess  of  fear,  for  if  Kanakas  are 
tiot  obtainable  there  may  be  found  some  other  form  of  labour  to  be 
Engaged  on  the  sugar-cane  fields,  which  will  be  able  to  afford  the 
planters  the  means  of  producing  sugar  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
I  understand  that  coolies  are  proceeding  in  large  numbers  up  north. 
I  should  not  like  to  dispel  the  pleasing  illusions  which  Sir  Arthur 
Hodgson  has  indulged  in  respect  to  the  cattle  camp  provided  for 
the  inspection  of  their  Boyal  Highnesses.  I  listened  with  interest 
to  Dr.  Jack's  statement  with  regard  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  I  regret 
to  hear  that  the  authenticity  of  the  treacherous  conduct  he 
described  can  be  established.  But  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  in 
earlier  times  it  ought  to  have  been  the  business  of  the  responsible 
authority  to  see  that  there  was  some  reserve  or  that  something  was 
done  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  two  races  coming  in  conflict  one 
with  another.  I  will  conclude  by  expressing  my  admiration  for  the 
great  earnestness  of  the  Australian  character.  I  noted,  so  far  as 
my  own  experience  went,  that  whatever  they  took  up  they  en- 
deavoured to  carry  through.  Whether  in  sport  or  in  business,  they 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  in  whatever  they  engage  their 
methods  are  thorough.  I  will  ask  you  to  join  in  giving  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman,  Lord  Onslow.  I  regret  that  he 
has  been  compelled  to  leave,  but  we  are  grateful  for  his  presence  so 
long  as  he  was  here,  because  a  man  engaged  as  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  has  not  many  leisure  evenings.  We  are  deeply 
indebted  to  our  friend  Lord  Brassey  for  taking  his  place.  Lord 
Brassey  and  I  often  came  together  when  he  was  Governor  of 
Victoria.  He  by  no  means  restricted  his  interests  to  that  prosperous 
State,  but  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  rest  of 
Australia.  He  was  most  intent  always  on  the  duties  of  his  position, 
and  I  regard  it  as  an  honour  that  we  have  had  his  presence  on  this 
occasion. 
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SIXTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  April  15, 1902, 
when  a  paper  on  <'  Colonial  Administration ''  was  read  by  Sir 
Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningham,  E.G.M.G. 

Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  E.G.M.G.,  a  Member  of  the  Council, 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting 
26  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  8  Resident,  18  Non-resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Major  B,  Bolton,  Edward  A.  Bumie,  Hamilton  Cartwrightt  Archibuld 
Coune,  William  H.  Dobson,  Major  James  F.  Houstoun,  Henry  S.  Lunn,  M,D,f 
Bertram  C,  Ransome, 

Noh-resident  Fellows : — 

Alfred  Barlow  (Orange  Biver  Colony),  William  BUme,  M.T.M.E.  {Trans* 
i)aal)j  James  A.  Collins  {Orange  River  Colony),  His  Highness  the  MaJiarajah 
of  Cooch'Behar,  0,CJ*E»,  C.B.  (India),  William  E,  Cox  {Cape  Colony)^ 
Ernest  O.  FenUm,  F,B.C.SJ.  {Southern  NigericL),  W.  H  Fisher  {Bhodesia)i 
Frederick  Goldsmith,  M,B.  {South  Australia),  Charles  H.  Keasberry  (British 
North  Borneo),  William  Langdon,  J.P,  {South  Australia),  John  H.  O'Connell 
{Cape  Colony),  Patrick  A.  Ogilvie  {Transvaal),  James  Beid,  M,D»  {Canada)^ 
Herbert  A,  Bidsdale  {Western  Australia),  J.  W.  Smyth  {Transvaal),  J.  F, 
Studholme  {New  Zealand),  Evan  E,  Watkey  {Orange  Biver  Colony),  H.  Lionel 
Whittaker  {Gold  Coast  Colony). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibmak  :  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  announce  that  since  our 
last  meeting  we  have  had  to  lament  the  loss  by  death  of  four  very 
valuable  members  of  the  Institute— one  of  them  being  a  member  of 
the  Council — namely,  Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  the  Right  Hon.  Cecil  J. 
Rhodes,  Lieut.-General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  and  the  Hon.  W.  Horatio 
Wilson,  of  Queensland.  The  Council  of  the  Institute  met  this 
afternoon,  and  I  will  read  the  several  resolutions  they  passed 
tQlftting  to  these  events*    They  are  as  follows : 
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"  The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  deplore  the  sad  and 
sudden  death  of  Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  K.C.M.Q.,  who  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Institute  for  over  twenty-one  years — the  last  three  as  a 
Councillor — and  rendered  important  services  to  the  State  in  South 
Africa  in  administrative  and  judicial  capacities. 

"  The  Council  desire  to  convey  to  Lady  Shippard  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family  of  their  lamented  colleague  the  assurance  of 
their  heartfelt  sympathy." 

''  The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  desire  to  record 
their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  that  the  nation  has  sustained  through 
the  death  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  a  man  of  command- 
ing ability,  who  was  associated  with  the  Institute  for  upwards  of 
twenty-one  years  as  one  of  its  Fellows,  and  whose  splendid  services 
in  connection  with  the  expansion  of  the  British  Dominions  in  South 
Africa  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Empire. 

"  The  Council  offer  to  Colonel  Francis  Bhodes,  Miss  Rhodes,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  their  very  sincere  sympathy.  " 

"  The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  lament  the  death 
of  Lieut.-General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  B.E.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  C.I.E.^ 
Agent-General  for  Victoria,  who  joined  the  Institute  when  it  wa£» 
founded  in  1868  as  one  of  its  first  Fallows,  and  served  his  country 
in  various  capacities,  both  at  home  and  beyond  the  seas,  with 
conspicuous  ability  and  success.  He  rendered  important  services  in 
bringing  the  Malay  States  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 

^^  The  Council  offer  the  expression  of  their  sincerest  sympathy 
to  Miss  Clarke  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  in  their  great 
loss/' 

"  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  deplore  the  loss  of 
the  Hon.  W.  Horatio  Wilson,  C.M.Q.,  M.L.O.,  a  highly  respected 
Queensland  statesman,  who  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  in 
1881,  and  rendered  most  valuable  services  as  one  of  its  Honorary 
Corresponding  Secretaries  since  the  year  1883. 

"  The  Council  tender  their  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
the  members  of  her  family  in  their  sad  bereavement.** 

I  am  sure  you  will  unanimously  approve  these  resolutions.  It  is 
usual  at  these  meetings  to  say  something  by  way  of  introducing  the 
reader  of  the  Paper,  but  I  feel  that  on  this  occasion  no  introduction 
is  necessary,  and  I  will  content  myself  with  calling  qrx  Sir  Hubert 
Jerningham. 

Sir  £[yB£]BT  Ei  H»  JfiaKiKOHAM,  KiO.M«G.  i  Mjr  Paper  may  not 
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be- as  attractive  ^s  a  Paper  on  some  other  subjects,  which  it  was  of 
course  within  my  province  and  discretion  to  select.  But  we  are 
living  in  very  interesting  and  curious,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  very 
important  times.  Changes  are  coming,  not  only  over  the  world, 
but  in  the  administration  of  the  world — changes  which  may  en- 
tirely alter  old  rules,  old  principles,  and  foundations  which  we 
Idiought  might  last  for  ever.  It  struck  me  that  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  pause  to-night,  and  see  what  these  changes  might  be. 
If  this  Institute,  which  has  so  successfully  followed  out  its  career, 
did  not  occasionally  pause  to  see  what  had  been  done,  what  should 
be  done,  and  what  changes  are  coming — changes  which  are  to  be 
grappled  with,  and  in  time — I  think  this  Institute  would  not  merit 
What  it  does  merit,  viz,  the  claim  of  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  the  age,  and,  in  fact,  being  up  to  date. 

COLONIAL  ADMINISTRATION. 
Db.  Johnson,  who  was  wont  to  utter  many  disagreeable  truths  in 
very  terse  language,  not  unaccompanied  by  equally  unpleasant 
manners,  was  once  asked  wherein  lay  the  superiority  of  Great 
Britain  over  other  countries. 

-  "  Sir,"  he  "replied,  *-*the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  the  single  advan- 
tage which  our  government  possesses  over  that  of  other  nations.'' 
.'  Being  further  pressed  to  say  whether  he  could  suggest  any 
scheme  of  improvement,  he  bluntly  declared  that  *'  most  schemes  of 
political  improvement  are  very  laughable  things." 
'  In  an  old  country  like  ours  this  may  be  true,  when  the  operation 
ol  cleaning  a  political  slate  can  even  now  provoke  a  smile,  though, 
be  it  said  to  our  credit,  few  countries  if  any  but  ours  could  afford  such 
courageous  acknowledgment  without  producing  internal  and  maybe 
dire  consequence^,  but  the  statement  does  not  equally  apply  to 
Colonial  Administration,  which  is  growing  into  Imperial  Adminis- 
tration every  day,  and  hence  constitutes  a  novel  page  in  the  history 
of  British  constitutional  evolution  susceptible  of  examination.  It 
will  not  therefore  be  expected  that  my  purpose  is  to  develop  a  new 
scheme,  or  even  to  question  the  soundness  of  those  principles  of 
administration  which  have  at  various  times  within  the  last  half- 
century  been  so  admirably  laid  down,  whether  by  Lord  Durham, 
Lord  Grey,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Lord  Carnarvon,  or  by  subsequent 
statesmen. 

What  I  consider  permissible  is  to  survey  the  present  by  the  light 
61  the  past,  taking  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon's  definition  of  our 
linperial  duties  i^s  a  guidei  and  to  examine  whether  altered  circum- 
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stances  clo  hot  need  new  requirements  in  the  relations  between 
Crown  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  so  as  to  preserve  intact 
that  one  advantage  which  was  Dr.  Johnson's  boast. 

The  definition  to  which  I  refer  is  to  be  found  in  an  article  on 
Imperial  Administration  contributed  to  the  December  number  of 
the  **  Fortnightly  Review  '*  of  1878,  which  declares  Imperialism  to 
be  ^Hhe  honourable  discharge  of  duties  we  have  undertaken  in 
defending  and  developing  the  lands  for  which  we  are  responsible  to 
the  world — in  other  words,  in  securing  freedom,  safety,  and  profit 
in  the  great  Imperial  unity,  not  looking  to  the  bulk  of  territory  but 
to  the  men  that  are  bred  up  and  the  qualities  which  those  men 
possess." 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  such  a  guiding  principle  must 
make  not  only  for  unity,  but  for  common  aspirations,  common 
aims,  common  sympathy ;  but  it  also  means  that  local  administra- 
tions must  work  their  way  up  by  the  participation  of  local  residents 
in  the  administration  of  local  interests,  under  a  no  doubt  proper 
control  from  home,  but  without  unnecessary  interference  from  the 
Mother  Country,  such  as  has  ruined  some  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  French  Colonies. 

In  his  admirable  introduction  to  those  valuable  volumes  on  the 
historical  geography  of  the  Colonies,  for  which  all  interested  in 
Colonial  affairs  must  ever  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  some- 
what often,  he  states  that  of  two  great  political  mistakes  committed 
by  France  in  her  Colonial  policy  one  was  "  trying  to  do  too  much." 

Whether  Downing  Street  in  the  present  day  is  inclined  to  commit 
a  similar  error,  and  by  doing  so  is  Hable  to  undermine  that  great  lever 
of  British  success,  the  free  action  in  one  common  interest  of  every 
subject  of  the  Crown,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  question  whether  the  remodelling  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  implying  the  curtailment  of  detailed  administration  from 
home,  has  not  become  a  necessity,  so  as  to  give  more  scope  to  the 
study  of  Imperial  policy  suited  to  the  new  vital  forces  of  the  Empire. 
These  forces  have  taken  such  a  development  of  quite  recent  years, 
that  Imperialism  as  the  national  factor  obliges  thinking  men  to. 
pause  and  to  mark  the  changes  which  have  come  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  British  possessions  in  relation  to  the  Mother 
Country,  and  indeed  in  the  Mother  Country  herself,  in  regard  to  her 
dependencies.  This  reason,  if  no  other,  induced  the  belief  that 
Fellows  of  this  Institute  might  not  altogether  be  displeased  if. 
this  evening,  instead  of  a  specific  subjept  of  only  local  interesti 
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I  were  to  invite  them  to  give  to  Colonial  administration  a  brief 
retrospective  glance,  and  request  them  to  survey  with  me  its  highly 
interesting  development. 

In  doing  so  I  must  crave  permission  to  use  the  word  Oolony  in  its 
popular  rather  than  its  true  sense,  for,  as  Mr.  Lucas  has  very 
properly  pointed  out,  ^'  all  the  foreign  and  Colonial  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  are  in  a  sense  dependencies,  but  to  most  of  them  the 
term  Colony  does  not  strictly  apply.** 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Colonies  of  the  world  occupy  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  and  claim  500,000,000 
inhabitants  out  of  a  total  of  1,500,000,000,  the  British  share  being 
no  less  than  two-fifths  of  that  grand  total  and  half  of  that  popula- 
tion. So  vast  an  area  and  so  large  a  population  necessarily  con- 
stitute a  theme  of  such  magnitude  that  any  remarks,  however 
condensed,  must  remain  hopelessly  incomplete  ;  but  the  subject  of 
Colonial  administration,  which  I  particularly  wish  to  dwell  upon,  ia 
so  intimately  connected,  as  I  hope  to  show,  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  several  nations  that  have  acquired  lands  beyond  the  seas,  and 
been  obliged  on  the  strength  of  that  acquirement  to  establish  some 
kind  of  government,  that  happily  not  many  words  will  be  needed  to 
give  at  least  an  intelligible  account  of  its  origin  and  evolution. 

Extension  of  trade  facilities  first  fired  the  spirit  of  geographical 
discovery,  and  success  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  stimulated  love 
of  conquest.  Hence  the  Colonial  Empire  of  the  world  has  been 
formed  by  two  essentially  different  causes,  acting  together  for 
different  objects. 

Just  as  in  the  trade  development  of  Europe  the  fight  for  cen- 
turies was  between  freedom  of  action  in  private  concerns  and  the 
interference  of  power  in  such  concerns,  so  for  over  two  hundred 
years  the  settlement  of  Colonies  was  dependent  on  the  triumph  of 
explorers  and  settlers  over  ambition  and  greed  on  the  part  of 
those  mider  whose  flag  they  served. 

In  a  similar  way  the  principle  of  combination  or  co-operation  in 
trade  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  strength,  which  originally  led  so 
far  back  as  1241  to  the  formation  of  the  Hanseatic  League  against 
pirates,  in  which  English  and  French  and  German  merchants  were 
included  despite  wars  being  waged  between  their  individual  countries, 
was  applied  later  on,  when  European  nationalities  had  become  more 
defined  within  recognised  limits,  to  chartered  companies  of  particular 
nations,  with  the  expressed  intention  of  devolving  on  such  com^ 
panies  a  portion  of  the  sovereign's  authority,  so  a^  to  ^i^ssert  that 
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authority  while  strengthening  the  position  of  those  companies  in 
the  regions  outside  Europe  they  designed  to  open  out  for  trade  pur^- 
poses. 

I  venture  to  ask  you  to  dwell  on  this  fact,  because  it  is  in  one  of 
these  Charters  that  we  discover  the  first  expression  of  national 
Colonial  policy,  or,  to  express  myself  more  accurately,  the  first 
laying  down  of  principles  of  Colonial  administration. 

I  have  said  that  Colonial  administration  is  intimately  connected 
with  national  characteristics.  A  very  cursory  glance  at  the  results 
of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Dutch,  and  English  colonisation 
will  show  this  somewhat  strikingly. 

Chivalrous  Spain  in  particular  illustrates  how  strong  fighting 
races,  careless  of  all  but  the  glory  of  conquest,  can  leave  little  behind 
them,  unless  it  be  their  spirit  of  combativeness — that  spirit  which, 
alas !  is  the  secret  of  all  the  unrest  that  disheartens  so  many  Spanish- 
speaking  countries  on  the  American  continent  to  this  day  and  mili- 
tates against  their  prosperity. 

To  have  discovered  America  never  seems  to  have  meant  in  Spanish 
minds  that  a  magnificent  race  of  men  had  been  found  with  an  older 
civilisation  than  that  of  Europe,  who  should  be  conciliated  and  at- 
tached to  the  conqueror  by  wise  measures,  intended  to  preserve  what 
was  worth  preserving,  and  to  guarantee  peace  and  happiness  to  the 
vanquished ;  but  it  signified  the  substitution  of  Spanish  despotism 
for  existing  despotism,  no  will  but  that  of  the  Spanish  viceroy 
acting  as  king  for  the  king,  no  honours  but  to  Spanish  officers, 
no  counsel  but  from  Spanish  subjects,  no  riches  but  for  Spanish 
coflfers,  and  in  a  word  *  vsb  victis.' 

Even  the  sole  lever  of  European  civilisation  which  was  introduced, 
viz.,  the  preaching  of  Christian  doctrine,  was  subject  to  the  intolerant 
mastership  of  the  conquering  soldiers,  and  thus  Spanish  adminis- 
tration, by  stifling  freedom  and  private  enterprise,  became  a  mere 
instrument  of  military  despotism,  ignorant  of,  or  rather  wilfully 
ignoring,  the  title  of  the  vanquished  to  the  honour  of  being  con- 
sidered men,  and  Spanish  charity  dwindled  into  mere  pity  for 
victims  of  their  own  depredations. 

But  if  Spaniards  worked  thus  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Spanish 
power  and  prided  in  Spanish  glory,  at  least  they  breathed  a  common 
air  with  their  rulers.  Not  so  the  Portuguese,  who  once  away  from 
their  native  land  repaid  the  suspicions  of  their  authorities  at  home 
by  intelligent  work  in  their  own  personal  interests,  and  established 
a  despotism  of  class  far  more  detrimental  to  native  races  than  that 
of  kingly  power,  and  hence  bound  not  to  last. 
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Men  vanquished  were  only  slaves  in  the  eyes  of  these  conquering 
races,  and  the  sword  held  absolute  sway  in  the  councils  of  the  con- 
querors, whether  soldiers  of  Spain  or  martial  merchants  of  Portugal. 
In  the  French  early  colonisation,  however,  the  love  of  adventure  of 
naval  pioneers  was  speedily  levelled  to  a  more  beneficial  rule  by  the 
practical  mind  of  those  who  went  out  against  their  will  to  settle  on 
the^  lands  which  had  been  annexed  to  France. 

Frenchmen  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  no 
more  cared  for  expatriation  than  they  do  now ;  but  the  cruel  fiscal 
laws  of  France  rendered  emigration  necessary,  and  the  French 
emigrant  of  those  days  left  the  shores  of  his  native  land  with  his 
whole  family  with  no  hope  to  return,  but  with  determination  to 
create  a  new  home  by  means  of  that  thrift,  intelligence,  and  industry 
which  form  so  remarkable  an  inheritance  of  that  gifted  race. 

He  preached  by  example  to  the  natives  with  whom  he  was  called 
to  live,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  life  had  a  civilising  effect  on  the 
coloured  races,  while  it  attached  them  to  the  new  settlers. 
I  Had  these  been  less  hampered  by  interference  from  home  in  the 
smailiQst  details  of  their  every-day  life ;  had  the  jealousy  of  the  Court 
been  l^ss  marked  in  dealing  with  French  chartered  companies,  and 
the  brilliant  officers  those  companies  provided  as  governors,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Colonial  aspect  of  the  world  might  not  have 
been  different  from  what  it  is  at  present.  M.  Chailley  Bert  has  in 
his.  book  entitled  <'  Compagnies  de  Colonisation  sous  Tancien  regime  " 
some  very  curious  pages  on  the  mischief  wrought  by  Crown  inter- 
ference with  these  companies. 

.  But  while  science  and  wars  have  changed  that  old  state  of  things, 
while  the  same  recruits  cannot  now  be  got  for  settlements,  and  France 
has  learnt  to  honour  her  men  of  worth,  a  new  evil  has  added  itself 
to  the.  meddlesomeness  of  French  officials  in  the  shape  of  a  political 
fever,  with  which  they  try  to  inoculate  the  natives  of  their  Colonies 
rather  than  to  study  how  to  promote  their  welfare. 

Only  ashort  time  back  M.  de  Lanessan,  than  whom  in  France  no  one 
has  more  carefully  studied  the  French  Colonies,  some  of  which  he 
has  himself  governed  with  much  credit  and  advantage,  wrote 
pointedly  that  ^'  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Boman  jurisprudence 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  institutions  of  the  Mother  Country,  the 
French  have  shown  no  greater  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  native 
people  than  that  of  transferring  to  their  Colonial  possessions 
the  whole  administrative  and  judiciary  machinery  of  the  Mother 
Country,  without  asking  themselves  whether  the  natives,  for  whose 
benefit  they  profess  to  work,  would  not  find  in  that  machinery 
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simply  tools  of  oppression  and  exploitation  "  ;  and  wisely  oonduded 
that  '^  if  the  colonising  nation  is  obliged  to  take  in  its  hands  the 
direction  of  the  administrative  afiiairs  of  a  Colony,  it  should,  in  doing 
so,  make  as  much  use  as  possible  of  the  chiefs  and  the  heads  of  the 
more  important  families  in  order  to  show  its  intention  of  not 
breaking  with  the  local  cudtom,  and  thereby  earn  sympathies  which 
might  be  utilised  in  order  to  introduce  gradually  both  progress  and 
civilisation.'* 

What  is  this  but  the  re-echoing  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  words: 
<>  In  securing  freedom,  safety,  and  profit  we  should  look  not  to  the 
bulk  of  territory  but  to  the  men  who  are  bred  up  and  the  qualities 
which  those  men  possess  *'  ? 

But  it  has  taken  four  centuries-  for  a  French  statesman  to  find 
out,  or  at  least  to  declare  openly,  that  man  everywhere  is  of  greater 
value  in  the  economy  of  nature  than  even  the  most  productive  land, 
and  his  help  of  greater  importance  than  his  extinction.  Things 
may  change,  but  while  the  seventy-five  or  more  chartered  companies 
which  France  got  up  principally  in  the  eighteenth  century,  styled 
<<  Compagnies  de  Colonisation,'*  dealt  with  every  manner  of  things 
except  the  treatment  of  natives,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  the 
present  day  French  officials  working  for  France  in  her  Colonies  will 
take  to  heart  M.  de  Lanessan*s  sage  advice  and  endeavour  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  coloured  races,  otherwise  than  by  giving 
them  that  doubtful  present  of  political  franchise,  a  weapon  which, 
when  they  fully  acquire  the  use  thereof,  may  be  disagreeably  turned 
against  the  Mother  Country  as  it  has  already  been  used  by  the 
coloured  natives  of  one  or  fcwo  of  the  French  West  India  possessions. 

Let  us  turn  to  Holland  and  the  Dutch.  The  keynote  of  Dutch 
colonisation  was  trade,  and  being  a  small  country  with  no  incentive 
to  emigration,  not  only  did  the  Dutch  emigrate  in  small  numbers, 
but  those  who  did  required  to  live  in  peace  both  with  other  Powers 
and  with  the  alien  races  among  which  they  settled,  so  as  to  insure 
the  prosperity  of  that  trade  which  had  induced  them  to  leave  their 
own  native  shores. 

The  result  of  so  settled  a  purpose,  which,  examined  by  the  light 
of  the  principles  laid  down  at  the  outset,  is  particularly  interesting, 
shows  that  with  a  handful  of  Dutchmen  Java,  for  instance,  which 
possesses  85,000,000  inhabitants,  has  remained  attached  to 
Holland  through  800  years  of  occupation,  and  that  now,  as  at  the 
beginning,  the  most  important  duty  of  the  Governor  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  natives,  his  special  function  being  jealously  to  watch 
^b$bt  in  PO  wa^y  shall  the  native  b^  unjustly  oppressed.    Tbe  Dutch 
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havd  by  a  systematio  process  of  culture  not  only  fertilised  the  whole 
area  of  these  important  islands,  but  educated  a  vast  population  to 
benefit  by  their  own  labour  upon  their  own  lands,  relying  on  the 
increasing  yield  and  consequent  profits  to  give  a  large  return  for  any 
monetary  advance  required  by  the  vicissitudes  of  different  agri^ 
cultural  products. 

The  profitableness  of  such  a  policy  is  shown  in  the  result ;  but, 
bearing  our  own  particular  theme  in  mind,  it  is  still  a  question 
whether  the  native  races  who  have  been  mainly  taught  thrift  and 
industry,  and  are  grateful  to  the  Mother  Country  as  children  to  kind 
parents,  have  mentally  progressed  so  far  as  to  become  a  power  of 
strength  and  support  to  that  Mother  Country,  even  though  it  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  of  late  years  private  capital  and  personal 
energy  are  allowed  fuller  play  even  at  the  cost  of  diminished 
revenues,  and  that  an  incentive  to  rise  has  liberally  been  tendered 
to  the  native  races  by  a  prudent  and  judicious  Government. 

How  far  their  long  tutelage  has  disposed  the  Javanese  to 
appreciate  the  boon  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  even  under  a  kind  Dutch  rule,  native  races  acknowledging  their 
sway,  if  not  treated  as  slaves,  have  only  been  considered  as  infants, 
and  hence  of  little  account. 

The  success  of  English  colonisation,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
maybe  not  less  cruel  or  despotic  than  other  nations,  and  possibly  more 
so  at  the  start,  appears,  however,  to  be  mainly  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  man  as  man,  irrespective  of  race  or  colour,  has  been  treated  as 
such,  and  has  been  educated  from  the  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
single  advantage  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  boasted — the  blessing  of 
freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest,  and  hence  the  blessing  of  liberty. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Lucas  remarks,  that  English  Colonial 
enterprise  during  the  seventeenth  century  rather  took  the  form  of 
settlement  than  of  conquest,  and  that  the  chief  characteristics  of 
our  race  are  "  strength,  endurance,  and  reproductiveness,"  while 
"  our  mental  qualities  are  credited  with  independence,  self-reliance, 
dislike  of  extremes,  a  love  of  law,  order,  and  system,  and  a  capacity 
for  slow  but  permanent  progress.'' 

But  what  he  does  not  add  is  that  the  acquisition  of  these 
characteristics  embraces  the  whole  history  of  education  in  England 
since  Magna  Gharta  to  the  granting  of  the  first  and  greatest  Colonial 
Charter,  viz.,  that  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1599,  and  that, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  roughness  of  the  age,  men  born  of 
freedom  were  bound  to  educate  subordinates  or  subjects  to  a  similar 
love,  and  hence  to  breed  in  distant  settlements  that  desire  for 
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eventual  home  rule  without  necessary  severance  from  the  pitrent; 
stem  which  characterises  British  men  in  British  dependencies. 

There  was  no  Spanish  despotism,  no  Portuguese  suspicion,  no 
French  royal  jealousy,  no  Dutch  cupidity  in  the  broad  lines  laid, 
down  in  the  wording  of  the  Charter  of  1699,  though  it  was  bound,: 
and  all  knew  it,  to  be  subject  to  be  modified  as  success  or  failure 
attended  the  formation  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  principle  of  suzerainty  was  embodied  in  the  limitation  to 
fifteen  years  of  the  permission  to  trade,  and  the  control  of  the 
Mother  Country  was  set  forth  in  the  injunction  not  to  injure  the; 
domains  of  any  Christian  potentate  in  amity  with  the  Queen, 
while  a  check  on  the  ambition  of  the  traders  was  placed  in  their, 
obligation  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity.  Suzerainty,  control,  depen-^ 
dence  were  thus  established.  But  these  secured,  the  Company 
were  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  liked,  go  where  they  liked,  exercise 
sovereign  authority  where  they  chose,  arm  ships,  levy  armies, 
administer  justice,  appoint  officers  as  circumstances  required,  the 
single  call  of  fidelity  to  the  British  Crown  being  a  pledge  of  their 
working  for  British  honour.  How  this  company  began  with  only 
a  capital  of  ^^72,000,  in  shares  of  £50  each,  a  sum  equivalent  in  the 
present  day  to  about  £200,000,  in  shares  of  £160  each,  is  mattei; 
of  history,  and  how  it  led  to  our  Indian  Empire  as  it  exists,  is  the 
more  interesting,  that  its  expansion,  like  that  of  all  other  _  British 
settlements,  was  little  interfered  with  or  protected  by  the.  State,  in 
its  earlier  days. 

It  may  be  excusable  to  dwell  on  this,  because,  while  all  human 
institutions  are  liable  to  error,  it  is  doubtful  now,  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  whether  our  retention  of  India  under  State  dominion 
would  ever  have  been  possible  had  not  the  error  of  the  State  in 
North  America  taught  the  bitter  lesson  to  kings  and  statesmen  that 
even  suzerain  rights  have  their  limits  in  this  limited  world,  and 
that  if  a  Power  above  has  decreed  that 


"  men  may  rise 
From  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things  "' 


:^).'» 


it  is  not  for  kings,  or  ministers,  or  laws,  or  restrictions  to  stop 
that  rise  by  mischievous  interference.  But  as  I  think,  and  Mr. 
Lucas  has  well  expressed,  *^the  hberal  Colonial  policy  of  England  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  which  stands  out  in  brilliant  contrast  to  the 
systems  of  other  times  and  other  nations,  is  the  direct  fruit  of  her 
greatest  mistake  and  her  most  striking  failure,''  I  may  add  /eZip 
culpa^.  happy  error,  which,  out  of  British  manly  independence,  has 
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bred  a  sister  race  in  the  United  States  of  America  of  manly 
independent  men,  who  say  what  they  choose,  or  do  what  they  may, 
rise,  as  they  are  bound  to  rise,  to  possible  heights  unknown  in  our 
own  history,  can  never  rid  themselves  of  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  born  of  ourselves,  and  are  bred  of  the  blood  that  first  extracted 
a  charter  of  liberty  from  the  despotism  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Our  **  sole  advantage  " — the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — is  their  inherit- 
ance.   They  owe  us  some  gratitude  for  that  single  boon. 

And  what  is  the  history  of  Canada  and  of  Australia  but  a  glorious 
chapter  in  the  development  of  that  wondrous  spirit  of  independence 
and  self-reliance,  of  that  strength,  endurance,  and  reproductiveness 
which  have  been  authoritatively  set  down  as  our  characteristics,  and 
which  we  can  present  to  other  nations  as  the  fruits  of  our  love  of 
law,  order,  and  capacity  for  progress  under  the  banner  of  liberty  ? 

What  is  it  that  makes  our  Crown  Colonies  vibrate  under  one* 
great  pulse  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ences of  race,  colour,  religion,  customs,  manners,  and  language,  but 
the  knowledge  that  freedom  means  fair  treatment,  no  oppression  of 
the  weak  by  the  strong ;  liberty  to  prosper  in  their  own  way,  under 
laws  that  apply  to  all  alike,  and  to  rise  gradually,  slowly,  but 
surely,  to  that  quickened  life. of  nations  which  can  reward  the 
Mother  Country  for  the  manly  education  she  has  given  to  her  sons  ? 
But  though  old  and  honoured  by  her  emancipated  as  well  as 
respected  and  loved  by  her  younger  children.  Great  Britain  has  to 
confront  the  duties  which  her  work  in  the  past  has  built  up,  and 
which  is  now  known  as  Imperialism.  Let  us  consider  those 
duties. 

It  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  idiosyncrasies  of  colonising 
nations  have  fastened  not  only  on  the  systems  adopted  by  them  iix 
their  administration  of  Colonies,  but  equally  on  the  character  of  the 
people  thus  colonised,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  see  the 
peculiarities  of  families  reproduced  in  their  progeny,  and  we  have 
laid  down  as  a  factor  in  British  colonisation  that  the  success  which 
has  attended  it  is  notably  due  to  the  fact  that  without  dropping  its 
influence  or  its  authority  the  parent  nation  has  not  hesitated  to 
give  its  offspring  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty. 
:   It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  this  fact  is  fully  recognised. 

The  United  States  of  America,  who  have  but  quite  recently  emi 
barked  on  a  Colonial  venture  of  their  own,  have  determined  to 
lecQme  thoroughly  acquatinted;  with,  the  methods  of  government  and 
development  ad<^ted  by  the  principal  eolonising  nations  in  their 
control  of  tropical  and  other  Colonies  mi,  d^endencies.    For  this 
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purpose,  they  some  time  since  put  some  leading  questions,  and  Mr. 
0.  P.  Austin,  Ohief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington,  has  answered  them  in  an  exhaustive 
report  of  great  interest,  contained  in  a  bulky  volume,  which  is  itself 
a  monument  of  diligent  search  and  intelligent  workmanship. 

He  concludes  that  "  the  most  acceptable,  and  therefore  most  suc- 
cessful, of  the  Colonial  systems  are  those  in  which  the  largest  liberty 
of  self-government  is  given  to  the  people." 

Though  the  statement  is  but  the  reiteration  of  a  truth  with  which 
we  are  well  acquainted,  it  is  another  onslaught  upon  that  principle 
of  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Mother  Country  which,  until  the  days 
of  the  Earls  of  Durham  and  Grey,  was  so  unwisely  insisted  on,  and 
which,  when  given  up,  so  far  as  its  absolute  character  was  concerned, 
raised  at  a  bound  the  principal  dependencies  of  the  Crown  into  semi- 
independent  States  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire.  Mr. 
Lucas  has  very  forcibly  shown  how  the  application  of  free-trade 
principles  to  the  Colonies  was  at  once  a  step  towards  recognising 
the  Colonies  as  independent  units,  and  by  giving  them  self-govern- 
ment imposed  upon  them  the  duties  of  self-defence.  He  has  equally 
logically  shown  how  the  latter  obligation  brought  about  the  federa- 
tion of  adjoining  States  for  the  purposes  of  strength,  and  does  it  not 
follow  as  a  natural  aequitur  that  Imperial  Federation  has  become  a 
necessity  to  the  Empire  for  a  similar  object  ? 

Thus  we  have  the  evolution  of  Colonial  administration  in  its 
whole  range,  a  range  little  dreamt  of  by  Elizabeth,  but  thought  about 
in  the  course  of  years  by  the  exceptional  wisdom  of  our  late  Queen 
and  her  advisers.  It  is  a  curious  evolution.  Emanating  from  royal 
permission  to  trade  in  lands  not  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  British 
enterprise  abroad  acquired,  conquered,  or  settled  those  lands  in  the 
name  of  the  Crown,  developed  them  into  loyal  assets  of  the  Crown, 
until  the  Crown,  in  turn  forced  to  recognise  their  individual  capacity 
to  govern  themselves,  gave  back  as  it  were  their  original  independence 
and  now  requires  them  to  unite  in  an  Imperial  Federation  for  the 
common  good,  which  means  their  assistance  to  the  Crown  in 
honourably  maintaining  the  Empire,  of  which  they  are  a  part  and 
built  for  the  Crown  by  the  Crown's  own  dependencies. 

No  other  nation  has  ever  achieved  so  great  a  result,  but  neither 
has  any  other  nation  been  called  to  face  the  great  Imperial  difficulties 
which  such  a  rapid  evolution  presents,  implying  as  they  do  questions 
of  an  extended  Imperial  Parliament,  contributions  in  time  to  an 
increased  Imperial  navy  for  mutual  protection,  mutual  assistance  in 
eoises  of  aggression,  an  Imperial  Cnstoms  tariff,  and  last,  but  not 
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least,  the  conciliation  of  widely  different  interests  and  a  new 
foreign  policy  that  shall  be  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Greater  Britain 
and  not  to  a  portion  of  it  only.  The  mere  enumeration  of  these 
difficolries  is  sufiScient  to  indicate  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
before  the  Colonial  Department  in  Downing  Street,  and  the  obliga- 
tion incumbent  on  those  who  direct  that  department  to  take  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  thus  it  is  no  idle  but  a  pertinent  question 
whether  with  this  object  in  view  some  of  the  work  which  they  now 
perform  cannot  profitably  be  laid  on  the  local  Legislatures  of 
several  of  the  Crown  Colonies  under  their  special  responsibility. 

The  suggestion  does  not  altogether  rest  on  a  question  of  oppor- 
tuneness.  It  principally  arises  out  of  a  statement  in  Mr.  Lucas's 
valuable  book,  with  which  I  entirely  agree,  viz.,  that  ^*  English  colo- 
nisation has  succeeded  because  State  interference  has  been  at  a 
discount,  and  English  citizens  at  home  and  abroad  have  worked  out 
their  own  salvation."  But  the  statement  dates  from  1887,  and  much 
has  occurred  in  fifteen  years,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  the  relations 
between  the  Crown  Colonies  and  Downing  Street  have  altered  with 
the  altered  times,  and  colonists  who  behold  their  own  country  being 
ruined,  or  nearly  so,  by  obsolete  home  economic  processes  which  they 
can  neither  alter,  modify,  nor  influence,  are  necessarily  less  ready  to 
admit  that  State  interference  is  at  a  discount,  and  are  rather  pre* 
pared  to  believe  that  more  time  should  be  bestowed  on  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  of  policy  by  the  home  authorities  than  to  the 
discharge  of  purely  administrative  details  which  they  are  themselves 
quite  competent  to  carry  out.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  in  some 
degree  the  reasoning  is  just  if  the  great  changes  that  have  come 
over  the  world  are  taken  into  account. 

As  a  thoughtful  writer,  signing  himself  ''  Diplomaticus,''  has 
written  so  lately  as  last  month  in  one  of  the  best-known 
periodicals : 

A  new  epoch  has  during  the  last  twenty  years  opened  in  the  World'd 
history,  and  if  the  World  itself  has  not  fully  grasped  its  true  character, 
and  especially  its  practical  bearing  on  the  formal  relations  of  the  Powers, 
it  is  because  it  has  been  brought  about  without  any  of  those  violent 
cataclysms  which  have  hitherto  signalised  the  dawn  of  political  eras. 

Economic  interest  has  become  transcendent  in  national  pohcies,  and 
the  nations  require  a  fresh  definition  of  international  relationships,  or 
perhaps  a  new  set  of  combinations  for  their  predominant  economic 
interests.  The  economic  strivings  of  the  Powers  have  led  them  into 
regions  which  England  had  accustomed  herself  to  regard  as  her  own, 
and  thus  England  has  found  herself  in  ooufiict,  where  formerly  her 
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activities  met  with  no  serious  obstacle.  Each  conflict  over  a  neutral 
market  or  a  deserted  island  has  of  late  added,  and  adds,  to  the  popular 
irritation. 

These  are  words  pregnant  with  meaning.  They  were  used  to 
explain  the ''  cracking  and  trembling  "  in  the  international  situation 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  foreign  press,  and  which  we  are 
every  day  witnessing.  They  emphasise  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
policy  for  the  Grown  Colonies,  one  at  least  which  shall  protect  them 
against  the  economic  interest  of  foreign  Powers,  even  if  it  be  at 
the  cost  of  some  cherished  principles  at  home  which  have  done 
good  in  their  time,  no  doubt,  when  the  circumstances  were  different 
from  what  they  are  now,  but  which  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  weary  you  with  suggestions  that  would 
take  up  too  much  time  in  their  development,  nor  do  I  presume 
to  find  fault,  knowing  as  I  do  that  the  responsibility  lies  far  more 
with  Parliament  than  with  the  Colonial  Office  if  the  sugar  industry 
of  British  cane-producing  Colonies,  for  instance,  is  so  cruelly  mal- 
treated ;  but  I  cannot  be  taxed  with  unreasonableness  if  I  venture 
on  the  deliberate  opinion  that  notwithstanding  the  telegraph,  rapid 
communication,  and  more  complete  information,  the  task  of  the 
Colonial  Office  in  administering  in  detail  forty-one  dependencies  of" 
the  Crown  is  considerably  more  than  can  guarantee  the  necessary 
leisure  for  examining  those  greater  questions  of  political  economy 
on  a  proper  solution,  nay  on  a  speedy  settlement,  of  which,  the  very 
existence  of  those  Colonies  rests. 

Be  it  borne  in  mind  that  if  science  has  revolutionised  methods' 
of  government  at  home  and  centralised  power  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  electricity,  science  has  also  revolutionised  the  Crown 
Colonies  and  made  them  impatient  of  delays  in  the  promo- 
tion of  their  interests ;  that  the  trading  communities  of  our  Colonies 
are  as  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  their  occupations  as  their  forefathers 
of  old,  and  are  much  better  educated ;  that  the  services  rendered  by 
many  men  who  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  Colony  are  gratuitously 
and  loyally  given  to  the  Crown,  with  hardly  a  hope  of  recognition, 
and  that  men  so  employed,  and  in  my  opinion  too  much  ignored, 
have  at  least  a  right  to  be  advisers  in  fact  and  not  in  name  alone  to 
the  Sovereign's  representative  in  the  dependencies ;  that  in  the  expen- 
diture of  their  own  money  colonists  in  places  which  have  progressed 
are  entitled  to  independent  action  under  audit  quite  as  much  as- 
priviate  firms  in  a  commercial  centre ;  and,  finally,  that  they  are 
justified  in  the  expectation  that  the  principle  which  has  raised  them 
to  a  separate  life  shall  not  be  made  to  stifle  their  growth. 
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-  It  seems  to  me  tHat  direction  from  liome  in  questions  of  impor^ 
tance,  such  as.  the  inculcation  of  industry  and  thrift  among  the 
natives,  necessary  supply  of  labour  for  the  development  of  Colonies, 
application  of  proper  methods  for  the  improvement  of  the  mental 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  obligation  of  helping 
Colonies  to  prosper  by  judicious  measures  of  assistance,  whether 
pecuniary  or  otherwise,  according  to  circumstances,  and  especially 
of  not  permitting  them  to  be  ruined  by  selfish  and  ephemeral 
home  interests,  presents  so  vast  a  sphere  of  utility  for  the  Colonial 
Office,  that  it  not  only  could  wisely,  but  should  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  abstain  &om  interference  in  every  matter  of  purely  local  im-> 
portance,  trusting  to  its  advisers  in  those  Colonies  in  the  spirit  of 
Lord  Carnarvon's  remark  that  '*  we  should  not  look  to  the  bulk  of 
a  territory  but  to  the  men  that  are  bred  up  and  the  qualities  which 
those  men  possess  to  find  a  proper  solution.'' 

Well  did  Dr.  Johnson  say  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  our 
**  sole  advantage."  To  its  possession  we  owe  that  spirit  of  indepen-* 
dence  and  self-reliance  which  has  built  up  our  Colonial  Empire  and 
that  impatience  of  restraint  when  not  justified  by  law  or  necessity 
which  is  a  British  characteristic.  The  ''mild  despotism  of  the 
Colonial  Office,"  as  Mr.  Lucas  styles  the  rule  from  Downing  Street, 
will  no  doubt  remain  mild,  but  in  a  progressive  age  changes  are 
easy  and  rapid,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Downing  Street  rule 
will  continue  its  traditional  wise  policy  of  treating  colonists  as  men, 
not  as  infants  or  nonentities,  while  remembering  that  British  men 
are  none  the  less  British  for  Uving  in  Colonies  instead  of  in  London, 
and  will  especially  bear  in  mind  that  if  economic  interests  in  the 
world  have  become  the  prime  factors  of  national  policies,  economic 
interests  play  no  less  an  important  part  in  Colonial  submission  or 
devotion. 

The  world  is  old  and  its  truisms  are  the  result  of  long  experiencei 
Thus  confidence  begets  loyalty,  and  distrust  produces  unrest. 
Therefore  it  is  that  I  lay  some  stress  upon  the  Imperial  duty  which 
Lord  Carnarvon  insisted  on,  and  dwell  in  my  turn  on  the  obligation 
which  I  conceive  to  arise  out  of  our  Imperial  expansion  of  loosening 
rftther  than  tightening  the  strings  which  attach  Crown  Colonies  to 
their  mother's  apron  by  affording  to  many  of  them  which  most 
certainly  are  ripe  for  the  boon  the  benefit  of  a  larger  share  in  the 
management  of  their  own  local  affairs. 

I  must  resist  the  temptation  to  say  more ;  but  I  cannot  conclude 
without  a  word  of  sympathy  with  the  Empire  at  the  great  loss  of 
Mr,  BhodeSi  the  best  type  I  could  possibly  present  of  the  indepen^ 
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dent  Britisller  who  worked  for  his  country's  benefit,  and  single* 
handed  obliged  even  British  Governments  to  reckon  with  his  Im* 
perial  aspirations. 

Discussion. 

Sir  HfiNlit  BijAke,  G.C.M.G*  (Governor  of  Hong  Kong) :  In  the 
first  place,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  congratulate  Sir  Hubert 
Jemingham  on  his  most  able  Paper,  and  on  his  interesting  Hmm^ 
of  the  general  history  of  Imperial  Colonisation,  and  of  the  various 
causes  that  operated  to  weaken  and  ultimately  to  sever  the  bonds 
from  the  Mother  Countries  of  the  Colonies  of  some  European 
nations.    But  in  considering  his  Paper,  I  cannot  quite  follow  him 
where  he  states  that  "men  born  of  fireedom  were  bound  to  educate 
subordinates  or  subjects  to  a  similar  love,  and  hence  to*  breed  in 
distant  settlements  a  desire  for  eventual  home  rule  without  neces- 
sary severance  from  the  parent  stem.'*    Apart  from  the  fact,  as  hd 
has  just  shown  us,  that  under  the  contrary  system  Java  has 
flourished  exceedingly,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  Eastern  race  at 
present  that  has  any  idea  of  representative  government  in  the  form 
in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  representative  government  act 
in    our    self-governing    Colonies.     They    appreciate  justice  and 
personal  freedom,  and  I  have  no  doubt  any  Eastern  population  will 
be  perfectly  happy  under  the  just  and  firm  rule  of  a  strong  power. 
In  the  course  of  his  most  interesting  Paper,  Sir  Hubert  Jerningham 
advocates,  as  I  rather  gather,  an  extension  to  the  Crown  Colonies 
of  the  local  autonomy  that  is  at  present  enjoyed  by  our  great  self- 
governing  Colonies.    Now,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to 
consider  the  different  conditions  of  the  two  sets  of  Colonies,  be- 
cause we  may  briefly,  I  think,  divide  our  Colonies  into  two  classes 

the  self-governing,  with  entirely  uncontrolled  local  autonomy 

and  with  uncontrolled  financial  arrangements  under  which  they  go 
into  the  markets  of  the  world  without  any  guarantee,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, by  the  Imperial  Government ;  and,  next,  our  Crown  Colonies, 
whose  finances  are  ultimately  controlled  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment with  an  implied  guarantee  which  enables  them  to  borrow 
money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  For  instance,  Newfoundland 
had  got  into  low  water  and  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
help  her.  His  answer  was,  "  You  are  a  self-governing  Colony : 
with  your  local  autonomy  you  have  your  local  responsibility,  and 
I  decline  to  interfere."  On  the  other  hand,  our  West  Indian  Colo- 
pies,  from  causes  entirely  beyond  their  own  control,  unfortunately 
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found  themselves  in  dire  financial  stress.  We  know  what 
has  taken  place.  A  Commission  was  sent  out  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  my  friend,  Sir  Henry  Norman,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  assistance  has  been  given  to  those  Colonies,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  under  existing  conditions  the  motherly  hand  of 
England  will  be  further  stretched  forth  with  some  help  towards 
Colonies  which  are  unable  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
operation  of  foreign  sugar  bounties.  I  believe  the  Crown  Colonies 
contain  some  8,000,000  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  some  12,000,000.  Putting  aside  India  and  the 
United  States,  I  may  say  that  all  the  expansion  of  England  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  century,  and  some  of  our  greatest 
Colonies  have  only  sprung  practically  into  existence  within  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  We  cannot  help  looking  with  pride 
at  the  development  of  these  Colonies  under  a  system  that  has  given 
to  British  subjects  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  with  the 
responsibility  I  have  mentioned.  At  the  present  moment  the 
shibboleth  that  is  following  the  roll  of  the  British  drum  round  the 
world  is  Imperial  Federation.  That  is  a  thing  we  all  long  for  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  greater  strength.  I  think  if  we  look  at  the 
lists  which  appear  from  day  to  day  from  South  Africa,  we  are 
bound  to  reaUse  that  Imperial  Federation  has  come  complete  and 
full  in  one  aspect,  and  that  the  most  vital.  It  has  come  on  the 
veldt  of  South  Africa,  where  British  men  have  come  from  the 
North,  from  the  South,  from  the  East,  and  from  the  West,  to  fight 
together  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  Empire,  and,  if  God  so  will,  die  together  under  the  folds  of 
the  Union  Jack.  But  when  you  follow  the  question  through  the 
financial  mazes  of  an  Imperial  ZoUverein,  the  question  becomes 
extremely  complex.  In  fact,  the  more  you  look  into  it,  the  more 
difficult  you  will  find  it  becomes  when  you  come  to  settle  details.  As 
regards  the  present  position  of  affairs,  I  think  that  if  the  Agents- 
General  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  were  asked,  they  would  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  great  Imperial  measure  undertaken  without 
their  being  consulted,  and  without  their  having  a  say  in  the 
matter.  When  you  come  to  the  question  of  an  extended  Parlia- 
ment, you  will  find  that  it  is  a  very  big  question  indeed.  Look  at 
the  map  of  the  world  and  consider  the  difficulties  which  exist  (even 
with  the  present  means  of  locomotion),  and  I  think  you  will  find 
those  difficulties  so  great  that  they  will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the 
ablest  among  us.  In  one  thing  I  entirely  agree:  that  is,  that 
rapid  communication  has  done  a  great  deal  to  lessen  the  initiative 
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of  local  administration  in  Crown  Colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
cast  on  the  Colonial  Office  an  undue  burden  of  reference,  brought 
about  probably  by  nervous  administrators,  who  too  often  are  apt  to 
let  **  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would."  I  may  take  it  in  general 
terms  that  Sir  Hubert  Jemingham  advocates  an  extension  of  local 
autonomy  to  these  Crown  Colonies,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
think  he  goes  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  abandonment  of  the 
financial  control  which  must  accompany  a  surrender  of  responsi- 
bility by  the  Imperial  Government.  I  have  heard  from  time  to 
time  suggestions  for  the  appointment  of  an  Imperial  or  Colonial 
Council.  Well,  a  Colonial  Council  may  be  all  very  well,  but  it 
seems  to  me  when  you  come  to  look  into  the  question  that  there 
must  be  some  members  who  would  have  lost  touch  with  the 
existing  condition  of  the  Colonies.  Personally  I  am  impressed 
with  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  Crown  Colonies  possessed  by  the  Colonial  Office,  and  with  the 
ability  and  businesslike  way  in  which  matters  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  are  dealt  with,  and  I  question  whether  any 
Council  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  system,  I  have 
had  experience  myself  in  Colonial  government — in  Newfoundland, 
in  the  Bahamas,  in  Jamaica,  and  in  Hong  Kong^  and  yet  if  I  were 
one  of  a  Council  and  asked  to  give  my  opinion  on  a  matter  affecting, 
say,  Barbados,  I  question  if  my  experience  of  any  of  those  four 
Colonies  would  add  to  my  weight  in  giving  advice  as  regards  a 
Colony  in  which  the  local  circumstances  are  entirely  different. 
Therefore  there  are  difficulties  about  a  Colonial  Council,  and  just 
as  we  have  in  the  mass  of  precedents  that  we  loosely  call  the 
British  Constitution  a  form  of  government  which  is  on  the  whole 
best  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  British  people,  so  my  opinion  is 
that  the  present  system  (under  which  the  Colonial  Office  has  at 
command  the  best  information,  both  official  and  commercial,  on 
any  subject  relating  to  any  Colony  under  the  Crown  Government 
system)  gives,  on  the  whole,  better  results  than  would  be  secured 
by  the  interposition  of  a  Colonial  Council. 

Mr.  Edwaed  Wakefield  (New  Zealand) :  After  listening  to  the 
extremely  interesting  Paper  and  the  trenchant  remarks  made  by 
Sir  Henry  Blake,  I  feel  there  is  little  left  for  me  to  say  on  the  main 
point  of  the  Paper,  viz.  the  advisability  of  extending  self-government 
to  Crown  Colonies.  But  having  myself  had  some  personal  experi- 
ence of  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  self- governing  Colonies, 
and  having  also  made  a  close  study  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Crown  Colonies  are  administered,  one  values  the  privilege  of 
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being  able  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  as  to  how  possibly  the  principles 
which  have  been  so  saccessfol  on  the  one  side  may  be  extended 
with  some  hope  of  success  on  the  other  side.    I  was  much  struck 
by  Sir  Henry  Blake's  remark  that  if  he,  with  all  his  experience  of 
many  Oolonies,  were  called  upon  to  give  counsel,  he  might  find 
himself  unable  or,  at  all  events,  hesitating  to  give  counsel  with 
regard  to  another  Colony  with  which  he  was  not  personally  familiar, 
and,  of  course,  I  feel  the  same  limitation  in  speaking  upon  the 
Colonies  with  which  I  am  not  familiar.    But  it  seems  to  me  the 
underlying  principle  of  the  extension  of  self-government  to  any 
Colony  is  the  capacity  of  that  Colony  to  govern  itself.    Now  in  New 
Zealand  we  began  with  Crown  government,  afterwards  we  pro- 
tested against  it;  we  all  but  revolted  against  it;  we  demanded 
self-government,  and  the  Colonial  Office,  I  am  sure  with  the  very 
best  will  in  the  world,  advised  us  not  to  be  hasty  in  accepting  it. 
Nevertheless,  we  insisted  upon  it,  and  the  Colonial  Office  said, 
"  Take  it  and  go  to  ruin  in  your  own  stupid  way."     We  took 
the  risk,  but  did  not  go  to  ruin.    Apply  that  test  to  some  of  the 
West  Indian  Colonies.     Are  they  ready  to  accept  the  risk  we 
accepted  ?      Are  they  ready  to  undertake  the  responsibihty  we 
undertook  ?    Is  there  the  same  hope  that  they  will  fulfil  that  re- 
sponsibility with  the  same  credit  to  the  Empire  with  which  we 
have  fulfilled  it  ?    If  not,  I  say  there  is  considerable  ground  for  the 
retention  of  the  present  system,  obsolete  and  clumsy  as  it  seems. 
In  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  I  would  remind  you  that  although  we 
commonly  call  them  the  West  Indies,  as  if  they  were  one  group  of 
countries  having  something  in  common,  there  is  really  an  immense 
difference  between  one  group  of  islands  and  another.  Their  history  is 
different,  their  productions  are  different,  the  character  of  the  people 
is  different.    Take  Trinidad,  with  which  Sir  Hubert  Jerningham 
is  so  honourably  identified.    There  we  have  a  country  with  a  great 
mixture  of  European  races  in  it,  but  not  that  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  coloured  people  we  find  in  other  West  India  islands. 
It  is  a  most  peculiar  country,  a  country  which  enjoyed  self-govern- 
ment for  200  years  and  then  deliberately  gave  it  up  for  Crown 
Colony  government,  apparently  because  it  was  easier  and  saved  the 
Colony  responsibility.    The  history  of  the  changes  in  government 
in  Trinidad  during  the  last  century  are  most  peculiar.    I  will  not 
go  into  them,  but  the  main  fact  is,  that  they  are  now  a  far  less 
self-governing  people  than  they  were  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  Charter  of  Charles  II.  was  a  very  liberal  one,  one  of  the 
freest  charters  ever  granted  to  any  dependency;  it  worked  ad- 
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mirably  for  200  years,  but  then  from  various  oiroumstances  it  did 
not  work  well,  and  the  people  almost  begged  the  Colonial  Office  to 
take  away  from  them  their  liberty.  The  Colonial  Office  took  it, 
not  that  they  wanted  it,  and  I  believe  now  that  the  Colonial  Office 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  divest  itself  of  those  powers  if  the 
Colony  was  ready  to  receive  self-government,  and  give  some 
guarantee  that  it  would  exercise  the  powers  with  credit  to  the 
Empire  and  profit  to  its  own  welfare.  But  now  I  come  to  this. 
The  lecturer  has  told  us  that  what  the  West  Indies  want — for 
I  presume  he  was  referring  specially  to  them — is  that  they 
should  not  only  have  self-government  but  sympathetic  treatment 
from  the  Empire  (that  is,  the  Mother  Country),  especially  in 
regard  to  what  he  called  the  "  selfish  and  ephemeral  interests 
of  home  industries.''  He  means  that  Great  Britain  is  to 
abandon  the  great  policy  of  free  trade,  which  has  made  her  the 
Imperial  power  of  the  world  and  mistress  of  the  seas,  which  has 
been  the  source  of  her  colonial  extension,  and  the  origin  of  her 
great  modern  Colonial  Empire.  She  is  to  abandon  that  policy  for 
the  sake  of  supporting  one  industry  in  the  West  Indies.  (Cries  of 
**No.")  Well,  then,  I  mistake  the  meaning  of  it.  If  that  is  not 
what  is  meant,  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant.  I  believe  that 
instead  of  restoring  protection  in  Great  Britain  the  better  way 
would  be  to  join  the  West  Indies  together  into  one  federation 
under  an  economical,  energetic,  and  enlightened  government,  to 
do  away  with  the  great  mass  of  officialism,  which  at  present  is  a 
great  burden  to  such  small  white  communities ;  to  give  them 
absolute  free  trade,  and  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  upon  the 
Empire  for  any  financial  loss  which  might  be  in  the  first  instance 
incurred  by  those  countries.  It  would  be  a  far  better  method  and 
a  far  more  hopeful  experiment.  It  is  not  a  new  idea.  Although 
there  are  great  differences  between  the  Islands,  there  are  at  the 
same  time  certain  similarities,  and  I  believe  that  if  all  were  grouped 
together  under  one  Governor- General,  with  rapid  communication 
and  with  absolute  free  trade  among  themselves  and  with  the  Mother 
Country,  there  would  be  such  a  great  industrial  advancement  and 
such  an  impetus  given  to  business  that  many  present  causes  of 
discontent  would  pass  away  and  many  things  which  now  look 
obscure  would  become  clear,  and  that  we  should  see  a  vast  revival 
in  those  wonderfully  productive  countries,  which  are,  I  think, 
among  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  Crown.  I  would 
mention  one  of  the  countries  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  model 
of  a  Crown  Colony,  and  that  is  ^the  Straits  Settlements.    Theire 
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tird  h&vd  fl  countrj  we  bought  from  the  Bajah  of  Johore  80  yeard 
Digo  with  no  inhabitants  but  a  few  wild  men  living  up  trees* 
We  have  there  to-day  600,000  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown.  That  is  a  Crown  Colony  admirably 
governed,  and  one  of  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  I 
read  in  last  week's  "  Pilot "  (one  of  the  ablest  journals  published  in 
London)  an  article  entitled  ''A  Hidden  Romance."  It  sounds  a 
sensational  title.  It  is  an  examination  of  the  Census  Eeports  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  for  1901,  and  the  writer  truly  said  that  in 
these  official  figures  and  these  dry  statistics  there  was  hidden  one 
of  the  grandest  and  most  pathetic  romances  ever  connected  with 
the  history  of  a  vast  Empire,  in  the  fact  that  we  could  evolve  out  of 
nothing  at  all  such  a  country  in  80  years  and  present  it  as  it  is 
to-day — a  model  of  Imperial  government  at  its  very  best.  It  has 
no  Custom  House,  no  harbour  duties,  and  no  public  debt.  Yet  it 
spends  £40,000  a  year  on  Imperial  defences,  and  never  grumbles. 
There  is  a  country  to  which  you  might  extend  self-government  to- 
morrow, and  whether  they  are  Chinamen  or  Malays,  each  will  take 
upon  himself  his  share  of  the  true  functions  of  a  citizen  and  bear 
his  part  in  the  local  government  of  the  country.  But  can  it  be  said 
that  these  West  Indian  Colonies  or  most  of  them  are  in  a  position  to 
undertake  such  responsibility  ?  With  the  greatest  respect  for  their 
rulers,  and  the  warmest  sympathy  with  their  people,  I  grieve  to  say  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  the  case,  and  they  must  be  content  to  be  under 
the  Colonial  Office  until  they  change  their  methods — industrial, 
social,  and  political.  In  other  words,  they  may  ask  for  self-govern- 
ment when  they  show  themselves  capable  of  self-government. 

Mr.  BoBEBT  McMillan  (New  South  Wales) :  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  saying  two  or  three  things  because  I  have 
two  or  three  things  to  say.  I  came  across  the  other  day  from 
Sydney,  I  have  learnt  a  great  many  things  on  the  way,  and  I 
have  learnt  a  lot  more  since  I  came  into  London,  and  when  I  look 
on  the  map  on  the  wall  I  realise  that  somebody  ought  to  say  what 
I  have  to  say.  We  people  in  Australia  are  as  much  part  of  this 
Empire,  and  as  loyal  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  Empire,  as  you 
yourselves,  or  more  so.  We  have  proved  it  in  every  way.  We  are 
British  to  the  backbone.  I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  what  the 
Colonies  have  shown  the  world.  Great  Britain  is  a  power  herself, 
but  when  she  has  got  all  her  children  round  her,  she  is  mistress  of 
the  world.  I  came  over  here  feeling  proud  to  belong  to  this 
Empire,  but  when  I  got  to  Smithfield  I  saw  things  which  amazed 
me,    I  am  the  editor  of  a  paper  in  Australia  which  is  interested 
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in  stock,  and  by  stock  I  mean  cattle  and  sheep  and  Oolonial 
produce  generally,  bat  I  am  only  interested  of  course  from  the 
editorial  side.    When  I  got  to  Smithfield  Market  I  went  to  look  at 
the  meat  you  buy.    Where  do  you  get  it  from  ?  From  the  men  who 
die  for  you  on  the  veldt  ?    No ;  from  the  River  Plate !    Your 
cheese  and  butter — do  you  get  them  from  Canada,  whose  sons  are 
fighting  at  your  side  ?    No ;  from  the  Dutch.    We  come  over  here 
to  your  funerals,  your  coronations,  and  your  rejoicings.    We  spend 
our  money  with  you,  but  what  profit  is  that  to  us  who  belong  to 
the  Empire  ?    You  buy  things  from  the  alien  and  the  enemy.    If 
our  wheat  is  a  farthing  a  bushel  dearer  than  the  Dutch  or  the 
Argentine,  or  the  American,  you  buy  from  them  and  leave  us  out 
in  the  cold.    Then  you  talk  of  Colonial  administration.    Why 
don't  you  establish  free  trade  in  the  Empire  ?    This  Empire  of 
ours  is  self-supporting.    There  is  every  blessed  thing  you  want  in 
the  Empire.    With  our  three  million  square  miles  we  can  raise 
all  the  butter,  wheat,  beef,  and  mutton  you  want.    I  speak  for 
Australia,  but  there  is  Canada  also.    We  can  raise  everything  you 
want  if  you  tax  the  other  fellow,  and  let  us  come  in  free.    I  am  a 
free-trader  right  through  ;  but  I  ask  you  to  do  the  square  thing  by 
us.    Last  night,   in  Parhament,   you  reversed  your  policy — ^you 
taxed  our  grain.    I  say  make  us  children  of  the  Empire — part  of 
you  ;  let  there  be  some  commercial  advantage  in  belonging  to  the 
Empire.    In  Australia  we  have  thousands  of  unemployed  men, 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  splendid  territory  crying  for  labour, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  grow  wheat  if  you  go  to  the  enemy  and 
buy  it.    Buy  it  from  us,  and  let  us  realise  that  it  is  a  grand  thing 
to  be  a  Britisher  economically,  commercially,  as  well  as  patrioti- 
cally, and  help  us  to  realise  the  glory  of  the  idea,  "  one  people,  one 
flag,  one  destiny." 

General  Sir  Heney  W.  Nobman,  G.C.B.,  G.O.M.G.,  CLE.: 
I  had  no  intention  of  saying  a  word,  but  I  think  I  ought  distinctly 
to  put  before  you  my  position  regarding  what  the  lecturer  has 
said,  and  what  we  have  heard  since.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  much 
obliged  to  him,  but  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  him.  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  presiding  over  both  Crown  and  self-governing 
Colonies.  My  experience  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  that  its  inter- 
ference is  almost  nil.  When  the  government  of  Jamaica  was  changed 
from  a  Crown  Colony  to  a  Colony  with  representative  government  I 
was  simply  given  general  lines  to  go  upon.  My  impression  is  that 
the  Colonial  Office  does  not  interfere  unnecessarily  with  Colonial 
Governors.    That,  at  any  rate,  is  my  experience,  and,  while  I  am- 
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Gibbon  Wakefield,  the  founder  of  New  Zealand,  and  with  his  Own 
father  in  the  foundation  of  that  great  Colony,  and  though  I  have 
only  seen  Mr.  Edward  Wakefield  once  or  twice  in  my  life,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  how  very  glad  I  am  to  see  him  on  this  platform, 
and  to  have  heard  from  him  such  an  able  and  clever  speech,  which 
shows  that  he  possesses  the  hereditary  ability  of  so  many  members 
of  his  family. 

The  Chaibman  (Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.) :  I  think  you 
will  all  agree  we  have  had  not  only  a  most  interesting  Paper,  but  a 
most  important  discussion.  There  are  one  or  two  remarks  I  should 
like  to  make  by  way  of  criticism  upon  those  who  have  discussed 
the  Paper,  and  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  Paper  itself^  but  they 
shall  be  brief.  It  occurred  to  me  that  Sir  Henry  Blake,  in  con- 
trasting the  self-governing  Colony  of  Newfoundland  with  the  West 
Indies,  was  perhaps  hardly  fair  on  Newfoundland.  It  appears  to 
me  Newfoundland  can  hardly  be  called  a  self-governing  Colony- 
under  the  rigime  of  the  treaty  which  exists  between  England  and 
France,  and  which  cripples  her  so  tremendously.  As  regards  Mr. 
Wakefield,  he  criticised  very  severely  the  attitude  of  the  West 
Indies  in  regard  to  the  sugar  question.  The  remarks  which  fell 
from  him  satisfied  me  that  he  does  not  understand  the  sugar 
question.  Mr.  Wakefield  proposed  as  a  solution  of  their  difficulties 
that  this  country  should  give  the  West  Indies  free  trade.  Well, 
that  is  what  the  West  Indies  have  been  asking  for  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  Hitherto  and  up  to  now  Great  Britain  has  absolutely 
refused  to  grant  free  trade  to  the  West  Indies  in  British  markets. 
I  mean  by  free  trade  that  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  shall  come 
into  the  British  markets  on  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  foreign 
sugar.  That  is  what  the  British  Government  hitherto  would  not 
allow,  but  it  has  allowed  foreign  sugar  to  come  here  with  a  heavy 
subsidy,  and  forced  West  Indian  sugar  to  come  without  any  subsidy. 
Another  way  of  putting  the  matter  is  this :  the  West  Indian  sugar 
producer  has  to  pay  a  tax  of  £S  10s,  per  ton  if  he  sends  his  sugar 
to  England,  but  the  German  sugar  producer  who  sends  sugar  to 
England  pays  no  tax,  the  whole  of  the  tax  levied  on  his  sugar  being 
paid  by  his  Government.  That  is  not  free  trade.  That  is  an 
inequality  which  the  British  Government  has  deliberately  permitted 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  clamour  we  could 
make.  If  our  Australian  Colonies  found  themselves  competing 
with  foreign  wool  which  received  a  large  bounty,  I  am  sure  they 
would  call  out  quite  as  loudly  as  we  do  about  sugar.  With  regard 
to  what  I  may  describe  as  the  very  breezy  speech  from  Mr. 
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McMill&n,  I  think  he  must  have  realised  that  the  dympathied  of 
all  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  with  him.  I  think  he  will  also 
accept  to  a  certain  extent  what  fell  from  Sir  Henry  Blake.  I 
believe  the  feeling  of  this  country  is  very  rapidly  drawing  round  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  most  important,  if  it  can  be  done,  that 
there  should  be  some  sort  of  commercial  arrangement  between  this 
country  and  the  Colonies,  but  the  most  thoughtful  of  us  must  admit 
that  it  is  surrounded  with  difficulties.  I  believe  that  when  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  different  self-governing  Colonies  come  over 
for  the  Coronation  that  is  a  question  which  will  be  discussed,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  any  means  can  be  found  the  feeling  of  this 
country  is  strongly  in  favour  of  some  such  scheme  and  arrangement. 
Regarding  the  Paper,  I  do  not  think  that  the  lecturer  has  been 
quite  fairly  treated.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  suggested  that  Crown 
Colonies  should  have  what  we  understand  as  self-government.  The 
most  he  pleaded  for  was  that  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  their 
funds  they  should  have  rather  a  freer  hand  than  they  have  had 
hitherto.  With  that  as  a  matter  of  general  principle  I  entirely 
concur,  but  I  do  see  one  difficulty.  You  all  know,  at  least  most  of 
you,  that  our  Colonies  have  been  very  largely  dependent  upon 
getting  cheap  money  from  this  country — that  is  to  say,  when  a 
new  Colony  starts  an  industry  which  is  likely  to  be  promising  it  at 
once  applies  to  this  country  for  money  to  develop  that  industry. 
Now,  a  very  large  amount  of  money  has  been  employed  by  capitalists 
in  this  country  in  developing  industries  in  our  Crown  Colonies,  and 
the  point  would  arise,  if  those  Colonies  are  to  have  a  freer  hand, 
how  are  those  absentee  proprietors  or  capitalists  to  be  represented  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  votes  of  the  residents  in  the  country 
would  not  represent  those  capitalists,  who  would  have  no  confidence 
whatever  in  the  voters  in  such  countries.  That  is  a  difficulty.  It 
may  be  said  absentee  proprietors  are  the  curse  of  Colonies,  but  I  do 
not  think  our  Colonies  are  likely  to  say  that,  because  the  first  thing 
our  Colonies  do  is  to  come  here  and  borrow  cheap  capital  in  order 
to  develop  their  property,  and  absentee  proprietors,  so  far  from  being 
a  curse,  are  the  greatest  blessing.  The  Colonial  Office  may  not  be 
all  we  should  wish,  but  at  any  rate  it  has  no  interest  but  in  doing 
what  is  fair  and  just  to  everybody,  and  therefore  I  am  inclined 
rather  to  think  that  the  present  system  is  best  for  the  Crown 
Colonies  until  there  is  a  greater  development  than  there  is  at 
present.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Hubert 
Jemingham  for  his  interesting  Paper. 
Sir  Hubert  jEBNiNaHAM,  K.C.M.G. :  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
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the  kindness  with  which  you  have  received  this  vote  of  l^anks,  bnt 
I  specially  thank  the  Chairman  for  having  come  to  my  defence. 
The  Paper  which  I  read  to  you  did  not  convey  censure  of  any  kind 
on  the  Colonial  Office,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  those  who  have 
said  that  a  more  wonderfully  conducted  Department  cannot  very 
well  be  imagined.  The  extraordinary  knowledge  the  Department 
possesses  has  astonished  me  at  various  times  quite  as  much  as  it 
has  astonished  Sir  Henry  Blake  or  anyone  who  has  governed  one  of 
His  Majesty's  Colonies.  What  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  is 
that  with  enormous  questions  looming  in  the  distance  and  the 
enormous  amoimt  of  work  the  Department  has  to  perform,  a 
portion  of  that  work  might  well  be  devolved  on  the  Colonies, 
leaving  more  time  for  the  study  of  those  questions  of  Imperial 
policy,  which,  whatever  Sir  Henry  Norman  may  think,  are  ripening 
into  questions  that  must  be  dealt  with  at  no  distant  time.  I  am 
extremely  grateful  to  the  speakers  who  followed  me.  What  they 
have  said  to  you  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  Paper  itself, 
because  what  I  said  most  of  you  knew  before,  and  the  conclusions  are 
to  be  justified  probably  by  the  future.  All  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  were  very  much  to  the  point.  I  now  ask  you  to  give  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock  for  presiding. 
The  Chaibman  responded,  and  the  meeting  then  terminated. 
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"An  Aptbbnoon  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
on  Tuesday,  April  22,  1902— Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.O.M.G.,  in  the 
Chair — when  Mr.  H.  A.  Broome  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Civil  Administration  in  the  Orange  River  Colony.** 

The  Chairman  :  Everything  that  relates  to  South  Africa  must 
be  of  the  deepest  possible  interest  to  us  all,  more  especially  at  this 
present  moment.  We  are  all  looking  most  anxiously,  and,  I  may 
say,  most  hopefully,  to  the  time  when  the  present  desolating  war 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close,  when  the  sword  shall  be  turned  into 
the  ploughshare,  and  when  the  art  of  war  shall  be  superseded  by 
the  arts  of  peace.  The  subject  before  us  this  afternoon  is  one  of 
considerable  interest.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  branch  of  the  subject 
that  will  have  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  restoration 
and  development  of  this  important  part  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  Broome,  who,  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been  a  resident  in  South  Africa,  and 
latterly  Resident  Magistrate  of  the  LadybranH  district  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony. 

THE   PROGRESS   OP  CIVIL   ADMINISTRATION  IN 
THE   ORANGE   RIVER   COLONY.^ 

Thbbe  is  an  aspect  common,  I  believe,  to  most  of  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  Empire  at  the  present  moment,  namely,  the  appeal  to 
the  Mother  Country  to  furnish  them  with  men  and  money  and 
material  for  colonisation  and  settlement ;  and  in  such  instances  the 
suitability  of  the  individual  is  particularly  expressed  and  aimed  at, 
all  our  Colonies  dwelling  on  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  on  both 
sides  by  the  arrival  on  their  shores  of  hard-headed  men  possessed 
of  some  capital  and  more  common  sense.  Principally  I  notice 
small  farmers  who,  inured  to  outdoor  life,  are  thus  in  great  measure 
adapted  by  their  calling  to  the  life  and  conditions  it  is  proposed 
they  shall  follow  in  their  new  homes. 

I  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  using  my  own  observation  while 
revisiting  last  month  the  counties  of  Devon,  Hereford,  and  Norfolk 
after  a  20  years'  absence — all  of  them  agricultural  and  pastoral 
centres — and  from  what  I  hear  as  well,  I  should  say  the  supply  of 
snch  men  is  pretty  well  exhausted ;  that  with  the  increasing  area 

*  Printed  in  full  by  direction  of  the  Council,  no  Paper  on  the  Orange  Biver 
Colony  having  previously  been  included  in  the  "  Proceedings." 
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of  our  Colonies,  and  the  lapse  of  the  bucolic  arts  at  homd,  there  are 
not  enough  of  them  now  to  go  round ;  and  that  in  view  of  the  sad 
dilapidations  I  saw  in  the  first-named  two  counties,  where  a  few 
men,  a  few  boys,  and  not  too  many  cattle  occupied  three,  four,  or 
five  farms  bunched  together,  and  with  (as  I  saw)  wool  stored  away 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  decaying  mansions,  that  in  the  old  time 
had  housed  many  and  many  a  lusty  squire  or  his  well-to-do  tenant 
farmers,  it  is  not  probable  that  this  class  of  man,  or  men  educated 
anything  like  him,  will  be  found  in  the  near  future  to  supply  the 
wants  of  our  Colonies  at  all. 

Broadly,  it  seems  to  me  the  Colonies  and  America  have  drained 
England  pretty  well  of  this  particular  class.  The  men  have  gone, 
gone  off  the  land ;  and  the  women,  where  are  they  ?  Have  they 
accompanied  them  ?  Probably  to  the  factory,  or  workroom,  or  tea- 
shop,  but  not  to  the  British  Colonies,  certainly,  at  least,  not  so  far  as 
South  Africa  is  concerned.  The  conditions  of  life,  long  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  have  not  been  favourable  for  the 
better-class  Englishwoman  to  settle  permanently  there,  except  in 
the  coast  towns,  in  Eimberley,  and  Johannesburg.  But  however 
comparatively  endurable,  however  passably  agreeable,  the  true 
development  of  a  Colony  does  not  emanate  from  such  places  as  these. 
The  word  hoTm  is  very  much  of  an  abstract  quantity  outside  these 
centres,  and  the  rearing  of  an  English  rooftree  beyond  them  does 
not  often  occur.  Shortly,  the  obstacles  against  such  settlement 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  social  in  nature,  the  chief  of  which  has 
been  the  proximity  of  neighbours  who  speak  another  tongue,  either 
Dutch,  Sesuto,  or  Amaxosa,  and  who  are  perforce  entirely  different 
in  their  modes  of  life  and  enjoyment ;  and  who,  through  ignorance 
of  them,  are  able  to  do  without  the  thousand  and  one  essentials  of 
a  smooth  and  easy  European  conventional  existence.  Consequently, 
South  Africa  has  been  looked  upon  hitherto  as  not  a  woman*s 
country ;  as  harsh,  and  fitted  more  for  harsh  men  capable  of  fighting 
and  tumbling  over  each  other  in  the  scramble  for  gold  and  diamonds, 
and  cattle  and  lands,  for  men  who  do  not  care  much  for  even  a 
temporary  home  there,  but  who  do  want  to  exploit  the  land  quickly, 
strip  it  bare,  and  retire  on  the  proceeds. 

In  this  conception  there  is  undoubtedly  some  truth.  One  way 
and  another  the  race  for  gold  and  diamonds  has  indeed  imparted 
a  sordidness  to  South  African  life,  and  South  Africa  generally  sadly 
stands  in  need  of  purging  from  this  over-mercenary  spirit.  It  so 
quickly  infects  even  the  ordinary  mind  on  arrival  there,  and  the 
ordinary  mind,  otherwise  so  useful  to  the  Colony,  is  spoilt.    It  is 


Justices  of  the  Peace ;   members  of  the  Licensing  Oommisslon' 
land    valuators,    sworn    appraisers,  sohool    masters    and    school 

mistresses,  post  and  telegraph  officials. 

6.  Public  works,  erection  and  repair  of  public  buildings  sneh  as 
schools,  court  houses,  post  offices,  gaols,  making  and  repairing 
of  roads,  and  distribution  of  convict  labour. 

6.  Control  and  direction  of  all  civil  supplies,  i.e.  the  railway 
truck  space  allotted  to,  and  the  nature  of  all  goods  indented  b; 
local  merchants,  as  brouglit  up  from  the  coast  by  the  Imperial 
military  railways. 

7.  Similar  control  of  supplies  issued  to  refugees  and  local 
indigents. 

8.  Issue  of  permits  and  passes  for  natives  as  well  as  Europeans 
to  enter,  leave,  or  reside  in  the  district,  to  purchase  or  remove 
live-stock,  alcoholic  liquor,  and  food-stuffs. 

9.  Begistration  of  births  and  deaths,  and  performance  of  civil 
marriages.  Begistration  of  land  sales  and  purchases,  of  wills  and 
letters  of  administration. 

10.  Billeting  of  refugees  in  bouses ;  discovery  of  miasing  friends, 
restoration  of  property  illegally  commandeered  (principally  furni- 
ture and  live-stock)  to  their  rightful  owners,  and  register  of 
political  undesirables. 

11.  Collection  of  Government  dues  and  payment  of  salaries; 
calling  and  acceptance  of  tenders  for  various  Government  supplies, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  correspondence  on  all  the  above  subjects,  with  many 
more  matters  that  it  is  needless  here  to  specify. 

This  list  is  necessarily  incomplete,  but  to  illustrate  tbe  difficulties 
of  exeeution  of  some  af  the  above  duties  during  martial  law  and  the 
occupation  of  tbe  country  by  armed  forces  let  us  take  the  following 
as  an  example : — ^It  is  desired  to  repair  the  stonework  of  a  public 
office,  shattered  perhaps  by  a  shell,  and  which  otherwise  would  fall 
down  on  the  books  below,  and  stop  departmental  progress  altogether. 
Masons  are  athand  ready  and  anxious  to  be  employed  in  cntting  fresh 
blocks  of  stone.  All  their  tools,  however,  have  been  rei^uisitioned 
by  one  side,  or  commandeered  by  tbe  other,  or  are  lost.  After 
some  delay  and  by  personal  application  of  an  official,  a  few  tools 
are  obtained,  but  they  are  blunt  and  cannot  be  used  to  cut  stone. 
There  is  no  coal  in  tbe  village  to  start  a  forge  to  re-sharpen  them, 
and  no  transport  available  to  bring  coal  ^m  anywhere,  and  no  forge 
either,  as  the  Boers  broke  it  up  when  they  last  held  the  village,  and 
the  blacksmith  has  turned  scout  or  sharpshooter — and  left  with  the 
last  column.  However,  like  the  house  that  Jack  built,  these 
difficulties  are  at  last  overcome ;  and  coals  to  stoke  tbe  forge  ifl 
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Shortly  before  I  left  Omngia  in  Jaunary,  an  additional  Govern- 
ment department  had  been  formed,  namely  the  Bepatriation  Board, 
of  which  I  do  not  personally  know  more  than  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  the  London  press,  but  of  the  importance  and  far- 
reaching  results  of  which  all  must  be  aware,  and  take  the 
deepest  interest  in.  It  means  so  much  for  the  future  of  Bouth 
Africa.  And  here  may  I  respectfully  add  my  note  of  praise,  my 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  help  given  in  this  direction,  and  the 
clear,  observant,  truthful  deductions  drawn  by  the  Hon,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Cecil  in  her  article,  The  Netds  of  South  Africa,  which 
appears  in  the  current  number  of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  ?  My 
only  regret  is  that  it  is  not  published  in  the  daily  press  and  the 
halfpenny  evening  newspapers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  class  it  deals  with.  Nothing 
truer  was  ever  written  of  this  inexplicable  South  Africa  than  that 
"  a  new  era  is  dawning  for  it,  and  the  moral  force  that  woman 
mnst  exert  on  its  fortimea  cannot  be  over-estimated.  To  esalt  the 
tone  of  social  life,  to  bring  a  softening,  elevating,  intellectual 
inSuence,  is  the  part  they  are  destined  to  play."  To  my  mind  a 
satisfactory  beginning  is  everything,  and  what  is  wanted  are  a 
few  brave  women  pioneers  willing  to  face  initial  discomforts  for 
the  sake  of,  and  the  true  honour  of,  opening  the  way  up  for  others, 
who  in  turn,  and  in  the  manner  described  by  her,  will  surely  not 
only  compass  their  own  ends,  but  soften  the  too  harsh  and  bitterly 
uncharitable  'conditions  into  whioh  this  country  has  lately  been 
plunged,  and  it  is  not  now  as  of  old,  where  women  went  out  at  their 
own  great  risk,  unguarded  if  alone,  and  entirely  dependent  on 
themselves.  Those  dangers  are  now  recognised  and  guarded 
against,  and  every  suitable  woman  may  be  sure  there  of  being 
accepted  at  her  proper  worth.  She  is  wanted  there  to  help  not 
only  herself,  and  in  bo  doing  to  help  the  community  at  large,  but 
also  to  help  the  men  by  her  mere  presence  and  home  influence ; 
and  thus  oreate  somewhat  of  an  abiding  and  stationary  atmosphere 
about  them,  and  put  a  stop  to  that  vague,  restless,  nomadic, 
changeful- for-the- worse  existence  which  unsettles  so  many  men 
there,  denies  them  a  career,  and  causes  them  to  be  everything  by 
turns  and  nothing  long.  In  conclusion,  let  me  try  to  describe  to 
you  the  class  of  women  we  do  7tot  want  in  Bouth  Africa.  But  the 
one  I  describe  was  quite  an  exception.  She  was  standing  at  dusk 
one  evening  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  at  the  court-bouse  door, 
which  had  been  turned  into  a  hospital,  waiting,  with  others,  the 
arrival  of  some  wonnded  who  had  been  "potted"  that  afternoon, 
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at  one  of  our  Cossack  posts,  by  the  enemy.  As  a  stretcher  came 
in  view,  she  asked  the  bearers,  *^  Is  that  an  officer,  or  is  it  only  a 
man  ?  "    But  a  facetious  Tommy  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

**  Well,  mum,"  he  said,  "  suttinly  he  ain't  a  horficer,  but  he's 
been  hit  twice  in  the  innards;  and  we've  'ad  to  drop  'im  three 
times,  and  he  hain't  squeaked  once,  so  if  he  ain't  a  man  I'm 
bothered  if  I  know  what  he  is." 

Personally  speaking,  the  best  woman  I  ever  knew  in  Orangia  was 
a  hospital  nurse,  a  woman  who  nursed  my  son  in  the  Bloemfontein 
Military  Camp  Hospital  back  to  life,  and  who  died  there  at  her 
work,  so  that  I  have  cause  to  remember  gratefully  the  profession  to 
which  she  belonged. 

Discussion. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Albert  V.  Lyttelton,  who  opened  the 
discussion,  said  that  though  long  a  resident  in  the  country,  he 
had  been  absent  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  and  therefore 
had  some  difficulty  in  realising  its  present  condition.  He  was 
glad,  however,  to  hear  from  Mr.  Broome  his  favourable  opinion 
of  the  Government  presiding  at  Bloemfontein.  It  was  a  great 
point  to  learn  from  a  man  of  his  position  that  things  were  as  well 
managed  as  they  could  be  in  the  circumstances.  For  himself  he 
really  could  not  say  much  about  the  future,  and  he  noticed  that 
that  was  also  the  attitude  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  met 
at  Bloemfontein  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman  :  What  is  the  rev.  gentleman's  opinion  of  the 
country  generally  ? 

Mr.  Lyttelton  said  he  noticed  they  were  not  losing  time.  One 
was  apt  to  think  that  in  time  of  war  there  was  nothing  but  war, 
but  every  opportunity  appeared  to  be  taken  to  go  on  with  civil 
government.  In  fact,  the  civil  government  was  continued  along 
with  the  military  state  of  things.  The  railways  in  progress,  com- 
bined with  those  already  in  existence,  ought  to  provide  excellent 
facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  com.  Rents  in  the  city  itself  were 
very  high,  which  was  a  mark  of  prosperity,  and  merchants  were 
beginning  to  build  outside  the  town.  The  bye-laws  of  the  munici- 
pality, which  had  been  in  abeyance,  were  being  revived  and  acted 
upon.  The  work  of  education  also  was  being  resumed,  and 
natives  were  coming  in  from  the  country.  He  believed  the  police 
system  was  excellent  all  over  the  Colony,  and  Lieutenant  Gray 
was,  he  happened  to  know,  a  competent  person.  It  would  not  be 
fkdvisable,  he  tboughtr  for  young  men  to  go  from  England  to  under- 
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take  farm- work  in  the  Orange  Biver  Colony  straight  off.  It  was 
best  they  should  first  act  as  bailiffs  to  men  already  there  and  learn 
the  work  for  several  years  ;  and  in  time,  of  course,  they  would  be 
able  to  possess  farms,  of  which  there  must  be  many  that  required 
reconstituting  altogether.  Soon  the  banished  burghers  would  be 
returning  and  resuming  work,  and  he  did  not  think  there  would 
be  any  opening  for  independent  farm-work;  or  at  all  events  he 
thought  that  anybody  undertaking  such  work  would  be  miserably 
disappointed,  and  perhaps  fail  through  ignorance  of  the  conditions. 
Some  people  thought  there  was  a  great  opening  for  the  future,  but 
he  did  not  think  there  was — not  at  any  rate  on  the  land.  The 
difficulties  were  very  great.  The  irrigation  question  had  not  been 
solved,  with  all  Mr.  Ehodes's  wonderful  enterprise. 

Mr.  John  Stuabt,  who  stated  that  he  was  in  South  Africa  for 
some  time  before  the  war,  thought  that  the  question  was  how  the 
two  races  were  to  be  reconciled.  While  he  had  been  a  strong 
advocate  for  fighting  the  Boers  thoroughly,  he  thought  the  time 
had  come  when  we  should  endeavour  to  make  this  great  country 
go  ahead.  Lord  Milner  had  done  a  good  thing  in  appointing  to 
posts  in  the  new  Colonies  men  of  known  moderate  views,  which 
would  be  some  guarantee  to  the  Dutch  that  we  were  not  going 
<'to  rub  it  in."  The  responsibility  for  the  future  rested  much 
more  than  was  realised  with  the  Colonial  Office — with  those 
responsible  for  appointments.  The  great  thing  that  was  wanted 
was  tact,  and  he  suggested  we  should  make  use  of  excellent  Civil 
servants  such  as  we  had  in  Australia,  Canada,  and  India,  men  who 
were  capable  of  implanting  discipline  without  appearing  to  do  so. 
Another  point  on  which  Mr.  Stuart  insisted  was  that  the  local 
leaders  were  still  determined  to  cause  trouble,  while  the  Dutch 
reformed  clergy  hated  us.  These  were  matters  which  should  be 
looked  after.  We  have  got  to  break  their  power,  not  in  any 
ungentle  way,  but  among  other  means  by  education  and  by  doing 
our  best  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  every  Dutch  person  to 
speak  English. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil,  referring  to  her  magazine 
article  (which  had  been  so  kindly  noticed  in  Mr.  Broome's  Paper), 
believed  that  the  plan  she  advocated  was  only  one  step  in  the  right 
direction.  There  were  numbers  of  women  in  England  who  were 
anxious  to  go  out  and  make  homes  in  South  Africa.  The  South 
Africa  Extension  Committee,  with  which  she  was  connected, 
looked  carefully  into  the  cases  of  those  who  wished  to  go  out,  tried 
to  find  out  what  they  were  fitted  for,  and  to  get  them  employment 
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Mr.  A.  Sedgwick  Woolley  had  rather  expected  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Broome  something  more  of  the  inducements  which  the  territory 
•  of  which  Ladybrand  was  the  centre  offered  to  agriculturists.  Mr. 
Broome  seemed  to  take  a  pessimistic  view  as  to  the  probability  of 
obtaining  English  settlers,  being  of  opinion  that  they  bad  all  been 
abaorbed  by  the  Colonies  and  America.  Mr.  Woolley  did  not  think 
that  that  could  be  the  caEC,  because  he  was  told  last  year  on  good 
authority  that  there  were  many  applications  from  young  men  who 
wanted  to  go  upon  farms  in  South  Africa,  some  of  them  with  a  fair 
amount  of  capital.  It  was  hardly  too  much  to  espect,  he  thonght, 
while  we  are  talking  about  rc-stocking  the  farms  of  the  enemy,  that 
we  should  think  something  of  putting  our  own  people  upon  them. 
He  quoted  the  opinions  expreaaed  by  Mr.  Willcocks,  the  irrigation 
engineer  appointed  to  advise  Lord  Milner.  He  hoped  himaelf  to 
see  something  done,  not  only  in  this  direction,  but  in  the  direction 
of  the  institution  of  experimental  farms,  so  that  they  might  have 
not  only  those  whose  knowledge  had  been  gained  in  this  country, 
hut  scientific  pupils  and  a  really  scientific  class  of  agriculturists.  It 
certainly  could  not  be  said  that  the  Dutchman  exercised  much 
science  in  his  agriculture.  For  himself  be  had  always  held  that 
South  Africa  was  going  to  be  one  of  the  largeat  agricultural  districts 
in  the  world.  He  waa  employed  by  Mr.  Rhodes  many  years  ago 
to  make  a  survey  tor  his  big  irrigation  scheme,  and  he  was  very 
glad  now  to  find  that  a  man  of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Willcocks 
had  shown  that  there  were  vast  quantities  of  land  which  could  be 
put  under  cultivation  by  irrigation  in  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

Mr.  HoBACE  Daubnet,  who  had  just  returned  from  South 
Africa,  stated  that  he  waa  not  prepared  to  make  a  speech,  hut  be 
could  assure  the  meeting  that,  according  to  his  experience,  the 
country  waa  a  grand  country  and  with  proper  chances  should  go 
ahead.  The  class  of  men  who  were  wanted  were  young  men  who 
were  not  afraid  of  work. 

Mr.  T.  E.  BfiiGHTON,  as  an  old  Anglo-Indian  official,  had  been 
strnck  by  the  similarity  of  the  work  done  by  the  ofBcials  like  Mr. 
Broome  with  the  work  performed  by  the  Civil  servants  in  India. 
The  motive  of  the  Paper  was  "  Let  the  clash  of  war  give  way  to  the 
arts  of  peace,"  and  for  himself  he  thought  few  of  them  could  have 
any  idea  that  the  task  of  pacification  had  proceeded  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  allow  of  the  work  of  ordinary  administration,  such  as 
had  been  detailed  in  Mr.  Broome's  narrative.  Mr.  Beighton  asked 
for  information  npon  various  points,  such  as  the  registration  of 
nativa  births  and  deaths  and  the  rslation  of  Civil  Bervants  and  tb« 
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military  authorities.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  he 
thought,  from  the  political  point  of  view,  that  there  should 
be  a  readjustment  of  the  population  in  the  four  Colonies. 
It  was  not  desirable,  so  far  as  we  could  help  it,  to  have  a 
preponderance  of  those  who  would  revive  the  former  system  of 
oppression  and  create  anti-British  feeling,  or  who  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  disaffection  in  the  future.  He  thought  the  prospect  of 
an  enormous  incursion  of  Germans  was  entirely  illusory.  It  was 
said  that  much  was  not  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  colonisation 
by  English  people,  but,  whatever  might  be  their  opinions  on  that 
point,  he  thought  himself  that  there  was  one  race  from  whom 
they  might  expect  a  valuable  addition  to  the  number  of  settlers,  and 
that  was  the  Irish.  It  was  said  that  the  Irish  were  disloyal,  but 
they  were  never  disloyal  in  the  Army  or  in  our  Colonies,  and,  to 
paraphrase  the  words  of  Kipling,  '^  Little  they  know  of  Ireland  who 
only  Ireland  know." 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Broome, 
said  he  thought  that  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  even  the  reader  of  the  Paper 
himself,  had  taken  rather  a  pessimistic  view  in  certain  respects.  It 
was  true  that  from  various  causes  the  agricultural  counties  had  of 
late  years  been  rather  depleted  of  labour.  Still  he  thought  we  had 
hardly  arrived  at  the  time  spoken  of  by  the  poet : 

A  noble  peasantry,  its  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied. 

Although  agricultural  labour  might  not  be  so  plentiful  as  in  former 
years,  there  must  be  people  who,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
would  be  ready  to  go  out  and  settle  in  South  Africa.  He  thought 
they  were  much  indebted  to  the  ladies  who  had  interested  themselves 
in  the  matter  of  female  colonisation,  which  as  an  aspect  of  the  case 
had  been  much  neglected. 

Mr.  Bboome,  m  reply,  reminded  the  meeting  that  as  an  o£Scial 
he  was  bound  to  be  politically  colourless,  and  to  carry  out  his  duties 
regardless  of  racial  feeling.  As  regarded  education,  he  was  glad  to 
say  that  was  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  Orange  Biver  Colony. 
The  children  (both  English  and  Dutch)  appeared  to  have  a  great 
fondness  for  school.  One  of  the  points  which  had  been  taken  in  hand 
by  the  present  Administration  was  the  proper  form  of  school,  and  the 
training  of  English  and  Dutch  according  to  a  curriculum  which  he 
believed  would  bring  about  a  consummation  which  all  right-thinking 
people  desired — namely,  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  country, 
irrespective  of  racial  feeling.  With  regard  to  women  emigrants,  he 
reminded  them  that  the  country  had  been  much  harassed  by  war, 
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and  that  the  administration  was  tentative  in  character ;  but  there 
was,  he  could  assure  them,  a  strong  and  earnest  endeavour  to  lay 
hold  of  the  right  thing.  He  thought  himself  the  Government 
might  in  time  take  up  the  idea  of  gradually  helping  the  right  sort 
of  emigrants.  He  did  not  say  there  were  no  English  emigrants  left. 
There  were  plenty  of  people  in  England,  not  necessarily  of  the  farm- 
ing class,  who,  directly  peace  was  proclaimed,  might  find  openings 
there.  As  regarded  the  registration  of  native  births  and  deaths,  he 
might  say  that  the  system  was  just  beginning  as  other  things  were, 
and  inducements  were  held  out  to  the  natives  to  have  their  names 
registered.  Up  to  a  certain  extent  they  did  come  forward,  but  the 
register  in  the  present  condition  of  things  could  not  be  correct  for 
the  whole  country.  The  suggestion  as  to  experimental  schools  of 
agriculture  was  excellent,  and  he  expected  the  plan  would  be 
adopted  in  time.  Scientific  farming,  in  fact,  was  a  thing  that  was 
very  much  required. 
The  nieeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Institute  took  place  at  the  Whitehall 
Rooms,  Hdtel  M6tropole,  on  Wednesday,  April  80,  1902.    The 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey  presided. 
The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  present : — 

W.  Acton- Adams,  B.  Noble  Acutt,  George  Adams,  Percy  Adams,  Sir  John  W. 
Akerman,  E.C.M.G.,  J.  B.  Akeroyd,  J.  F.  Aldenhoven,  George  Angus,  B.  L. 
Antrobiis,  G.B.,  W.  F.    S.  Armstrong,  M.  Attenborough,  Bight  Hon.  Earl 
Beauohamp,   E.C.M.G.,  H.  H.  Beauchamp,  B.  Beauchamp,  Edward  Bedford, 
E.  B.  Belilios,  C.M.G.,  W.  L.  Bennett,  Arthur  G.  Beresford,  W.   J.  Berrill, 
C.  Bethell,  H.  F.  BiUinghurst,  A.  Blake,  Sir  Henry  A.  Blake,  G.C.M.G.,  M.  B. 
Blake,  J.  B.  Boos6,  B.  A.  Bosanquet,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  E.C.B.,  C.  E. 
Bright,  C.M.G.,  Major  B.  G.  T.  Bright,  C.M.G.,  A.  Bruce-Joy,  Captain  J.  S. 
Brunton,  G.  E.  Buckle,  Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  Dr.  A.  H.  Burt,  Sir 
T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Albert  J.  L.  Cappel,    K.C.I.E.,  Colonel 
Cavaye,  Bobert  Chadwick,  W.  Chamberlain,  The  Lord  Chancellor,  Colonel  Sir 
Marshal  Clarke,  K.C.M.G.,  M.  Clougher,  Sir  John  Colomb,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,   C. 
Einloch  Cooke,  Hon.  Henry  Copelajid,  N.  Cork,  W.  F.  Courthope,  C.  T.  Cox,  H. 
Bertram  Cox,  Dr.  Crawford,  A.  M.  Currie,  J.  M.  Currie,  C.  Czarnikow,  Captain 
Mitoalfe  Dale,  E.  B.  Davson,  F.  Debenham,  Lt.-Colonel  George  T.  Denison,  O.  de 
Satg6,  Captain  B.  Diespecker,  Hon.  Alfred  Dobson,  Dr.  J.  J.  Donovan,  E.C.,  J. 
Dowling,  Major-General  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  C.Y.O.,  C.B.,  Surgeon  Dutch, 
Frederick  Dutton,  Henry  Dutton,  Charles  Dyer,  C.  N.  Dyer,  H.  F.  Eaton,  David 
Elder,  F.  W.  Emett,   Alfred  Emmott,  M.P.,  S.  Evans,  B.  A.  Fairclough,  Sir 
James  B.  Fairfax,  Dr.  E.  G.  Fenton,  J.  H.  Finlayson,  J.  N.  Ford,  H.  B.  Foulgar, 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  G.  E.  Fryer,  T.  E. 
Fuller,  W.  H.  Fuller,  Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  E.CM.G.,  Major-General  Sir  Alfred 
Gaselee,  G.C.I.E.,  E.C.B.,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  George  T.  Goldie,  E.C.M.G.,  J. 
Goodliffe,  H.  A.  Grainger,  Lieut.  A.  D.  Grant,  B.N.,  F.  D.  P.  Grant,  Henry  Grant, 
Colonel  E.  Gratton,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  E.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  C.  Griffith, 
Hon.  F.  S.  Grim  wade,  F.  W.  Haddon,  J.  Halcrow,  Sir  William  Baillie  Hamilton, 
E.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Hampden,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  James  Hay, 
E.C.M.G.,  F.  C.  Herbert,  M.  W.  Hervey,  V.  S.  Hervey,  F.  E.    Hesse,    W. 
Hibberdine,  Ernest  E.  Hilton,  Alfred  Holland,  J.  M.  Horner,  H.  Irwell,  C.  Jacobi, 
Sir    Hubert  Jemingham,  E.C.M.G.,  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B., 
G.CM^G.,  T.  S.  Eelley,  Eincaid,  Major-General  Eincaid,  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Eintore,  G.C.M.G.,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Lamington,  G.C.M.G.,  B.  Landale,  Surgeon- 
General  Landale,  Bobertson  Lawson,  Henry  Ledger,  B.  Littlejohn,  C.  P.  Lucas, 
C.B.,  B.  E.  MacBride,  C.M.G.,  A.  McCulloch,  E.  N.  Macfee,  Bobert  McMillan, 
A.  J.  Malcolm,  Colonel  A.  Man  Stuart,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  W.  B.  Mewburn,  Colonel 
Miller,  T.  J.  Milner,  B.  N.  Moir,  W.  G.  Monnery,  B.  H.  Croft  Montague,  P. 
Vaughan  Morgan,  S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  C.  H.  Harley  Moseley,  Sir  E.  Montague 
Nelson,  E.C.M.G.,  Bight  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  New  Guinea,  B.  Nivison,  B.  D. 
Noble,  General  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  C.G.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  W.  Notting,  J. 
S.  O'Halloran,  C.M.G.  (Secretary),  Sir  Montagu  Ommanney,  E.C.B.,  E.C.M.G., 
Ernest  Parker,  Colonel  J.  Boper  Parkington,  James  Paterson,  Sir  Walter  Peace, 
E.C.M.G.,  De  Burgh  F.  Persse,  J.  W.  Pierson,  H.  D.  Pilcher,  T.  J.  Pittar,  C.B., 


Rev.  S.  Gordon  Ponaonby,  J.  B.  Poole,  W.  C.  Pranoe,  W.  Bead,  Dr.  1.  K.  ReU, 
J.  Keid,  H.  A.  Bidsdale,  W.  E.  RobinBon,  Sir  WUUam  Kobinaon,  G.C.M.Q.,  C. 
Kou9-Marten,  MnjoF-Qeiieral  Sir  Leslie  Handle.  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.O.,  D.S.O.,  T.  J. 
Rassell,  J.  Sadler,  H.  Samuel,  P.  H.  Savage,  W.  F.  Savage,  W.  G.  Bear,  L.  C. 
Senorier,  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  G.C.B.,  C.  Short,  George  Slade,  Bir 
Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.Q.,  Hon.  Sir  Edwin  T,  Smith,  K.C.M.O.,  J.  W. 
Soppitt,  A.  B.  Steele,  Hear-Admiral  Stewart,  Sir  Charlea  Stirling,  Bart..  FranciH 
Storr,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  W.  Cecil  Strongo,  Leonard  Sutton, 
M.  H.  Foquet  Sutton,  Rev.  C.  Taberor,  C.  F.  Tainton,  H.  B.  Taylor,  P.  Tennyson- 
Cole,  J.  Edwin  Thomas,  B.-  K.  Thomas,  B,  F.  Toleoan,  T.  8.  Townend,  Hon.  Sir 
Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G.,  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tapper,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Hod, 
J.  H.  Turner,  Hon.  H.  W.  Venn,  Harold  Viles,  F.  Von  Gerson,  W.  J.  Wadhain, 
Edmund  Walker,  Frank  Walker,  Norman  A.  Walter,  W.  J.  Walter,  F.  J.  Waring, 
C.M.O.,  S.  J.  Waring,  jun.,  Dt.  P.  Warner,  Colonel  Wataon,  W.  Weddel,  Bight  Hon. 
the  Earl  ot  Westinealh,  Captain  John  Wilson,  Corbet  Woodall,  Hajor-OenerU 
Wright,  Sir  Fiedenck  Yonng,  E.G.M.G.,  Dr.  A.  Zimmermann. 

The  gueste  were  received  by  Earl  Grey  and  the  following  Vice- 
Presidents  and  Counoillors : 

Vice-Presidents:  Earl  ol  Jersey,  O.C.B.,  O.C.M.G.,  Lord  Braflsey,  E.C.B^ 
Lord  Stratheona  and  Mount  Itoyal,  G.C.M.U.,  Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  O.C.M.G., 
General  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  G.O.B.,  "G.C.M.Q.,  C.I.E.,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  E.C.M.G.  Councillorg:  Frederick  Dutton,  Esq.,  T.  E.  Fuller,  Esq,,  Sir 
Jajnes  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  George  Tauhman  Gotdie,  K.C.M.G., 
Maior-Oeneml  Bir  Henry  Gieen,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Sir  Hubert  E.  H.  Jemingham, 
E  C.M.G,,  S.  ^'aughan  Morgan,  Esq.,  SU  £.  Montague  Xelson,  K.C.M.O.,  Sir 
Mont^u  F.  Ommanney,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G., 
and  Sir  CharieB  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 

The  Hall  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  varioaa  Coloniea, 
aa  well  as  that  of  the  Instibnte  bearing  the  motto  "  The  King  and 
United  Empire." 

The  Eight  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  New  Guinea  said  grace. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  to  you  the  toast 
of  "His  Majesty  the  King,"  to  whose  royal  title  has  now  Been 
added  the  proud  and  inspiring  words  of  "  Bntanniarum  Omninm 
Kex."  You  will  receive  this  toast  with  enthuBiaem,  not  only  because 
of  your  devotion  to  his  person,  but  because  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  lately  the  President  and  now  the  Patron  of  this  Institute, 
is  the  incarnation  of  our  Empire,  the  visible  embodiment  of  all 
those  widely  scattered  interests  which,  though  existing  in  every 
portion  of  the  globe,  are  yet  focuBsed  within  the  protecting  circle 
of  the  British  Crown.  In  this  historic  year,  when  the  sons  of  the 
Empire  will  assemble  from  all  ports  of  tlie  earth  to  pay  their 
loyal  and  devoted  homage  to  the  King,  the  chief  feature  which  will 
an'est  the  attention  of  the  world  will  be  the  striking  evidence  of  the 
new  strength  which  has  grown  to  vigorous  maturity  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  which  rejoices  to  place  Itself  at  the 
disposal  of  King  Edward.    Canada,  Australia,  those  young  gianta 
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^ho  in  population  bulk  as  largely  as  did  the  England  of  Elizabeth, 
New  Zealand  with  its  splendid  bulldog  energy,  India  with  its 
generous  loyalty,  invest  the  crown  of  Edward  YII.  with  a  lustre  and 
brilliancy  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  It  is  the  hope  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  world  that  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  may  witness  before  its  close  the  crowned  completion  of  that 
Imperial  Federation  towards  which  the  tendencies  of  an  irresistible 
evolution  are  hastening  the  Empire,  and  I  am  honoured  in  being 
allowed  as  your  Chairman  to  propose  to  you  the  toast  which 
throughout  the  Empire  will  always  be  received  with  the  most  loyal 
acclamation,  that  is,  "  His  Majesty  the  King,  the  King  of  all  the 
Britains.*' 

The  Hon.  Henby  Copelano  (Agent-General  for  New  South 
Wales) :  I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  toast  of  "  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Alexandra,  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family."  I  need 
scarcely  remind  you  that  only  a  short  time  ago  the  heart  of  the 
whole  Empire  was  absolutely  overflowing  with  love  and  sympathy 
for  our  late  Gracious  and  Bevered  Queen  Victoria,  but  even  then 
we  kept  a  large  and  warm  corner  filled  with  affection  for  the  then 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  is  now,  and  we  trust  will  be  for  many  years 
to  come,  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen.  We  now  have  the 
honour  of  being  presided  over  by  the  present  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
that  of  itself  would  assure  the  toast  of  being  heartily  received  by 
Members  of  this  Institute.  But,  in  addition,  we  all  of  us,  especially 
those  intimately  connected  with  our  Colonial  Empire,  remember 
vividly  how  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  "  starred,"  as  we  might 
say,  through  that  Colonial  Empire.  Indeed,  they  were  like  a  double 
comet,  and  wherever  they  went  they  left  a  glow  of  light  and  loyalty 
behind  them  which  we  believe  will  not  soon  disappear.  No  greater 
event  hardly  could  have  occurred  in  Colonial  history.  There  is  one 
other  matter  connected  with  the  Eoyal  Family  which  I  trust  I  may 
be  permitted  to  allude  to.  I  refer  to  the  chil^en  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  Now  if  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  princes  and 
princesses,  the  Colonies  ought  to  have  a  share  of  that  good  thing. 
I  have  held  the  idea  for  some  time  that  inasmuch  as  there  are  four 
children  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  there  are  four  very 
fine  Colonies  in  the  form  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa,  we  should  have  a  fair  division  of  the  honours,  and 
that  the  eldest  son  should  be  denominated  by  his  Majesty  the  King 
as  Prince  of  Canada,  the  next  eldest  son  could  take  the  title  of  the 
Prince  of  Australia,  while  the  daughter  could  be  named  Princess  of 
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New  Zealand,  and  the  yotuger  eon  Frinee  of  South  Africa.  I 
think  it  would  be  adding  one  more  link  in  the  chain,  one  more 
strand  in  the  silken  cord  which  binds  the  Empire  together.  We 
do  not  wish  to  purloin  these  children,  or  to  take  possession  of  them 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  We  simply  wish  that  the  various 
Colonies  should  be  honoured  hj  having  the  Princes  and  Princess 
of  the  Boyal  Family  connected  with  them,  for  to  my  mind  the 
Colonies  deserve  every  encouragement  we  can  give  them. 

Mr.  Thokab  E.  FuLrj;B  (Agent-General  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope) :  I  have  been  chained  with  the  toaat  of  "  The  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Forces  of  the  Empire."  I  can  only  say,  with  reference  to  my 
selection  to  propose  this  toast,  that  if  it  cannot  be  proposed  with 
heartfelt  sincerity  and  feeling  by  a  loyal  South  African  I  don't 
know  who  in  the  world  could  do  it  justice.  I  would  desire  to  bear 
in  mind  that  at  this  moment  the  British  army  is  in  the  stress  and 
strain  of  war,  a  war  long  prolonged,  but  the  issue  of  which  no  Eng- 
lishman doubts.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  British 
army  has  achieved  great  and  wonderful  things  in  South  Africa. 
Ko  one,  I  believe,  scarcely  any  one  in  England  who  has  not  been  to 
South  Africa,  has  realised  the  enormous  difficulties  with  whioh  onr 
army  has  had  to  contend.  In  the  last  two  or  three  days  we  haVe 
Been  the  announcement  that  the  garrison  at  Ookiep  has  gallantly 
resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Boer  commando.  If  any  one  of  you  is 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  map  of  South  Africa,  and  at  one  time 
they  were  not  very  plentiful — in  &ct  I  remember  Su:  Bartle  Frere 
said  to  me  after  his  arrival  at  the  Cape,  "  The  first  thing  I  had  to 
do  was  to  send  a  map  of  Africa  to  Downing  Street " — any  one,  I 
say,  who  wiU  consult  a  map  of  Africa  will  find  Ookiep  in  the  extreme 
west,  and  he  will  find  NateJ  on  the  extreme  east.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  war  the  Dutch  commandos  were  scattered  over  the 
intcorvening  space  of  1,000  miles,  and  they  ace  there  to-day,  though 
in  lessened  numbers.  That  will  give  you  an  idea,  particularly  if  you 
know  anything  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  of  the  tremendous 
difficulties  that  the  British  army  has  bad  to  encounter  with  an 
army  against  them  of  70,000  men,  in  the  first  place,  and  about  as 
many  scouts.  On  St.  Andrew's  Day  in  this  room  I  had  charge  of 
the  same  toast  as  the  present  one.  The  thing  which  at  that  time 
most  troubled  me  was  the  wicked  and  venomous  attacks  on  the 
British  army  appearing  in  the  Continental  press,  and  I  ventured  in 
somewhat  strong  language  to  resent  those  attacks.  In  the  follow- 
ing week  I  received  letters  from  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
(tbouRh  I  had  not  touched  on  noliticB) — one  of  them  from  an  ofBcer 
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wearing  the  uniform  of  the  King — in  which  I  was  called  over  the 
coals  for  assuming  a  party  attitude  while  I  was  Agent- General. 
Well,  I  will  do  the  same  to  the  day  of  my  death,  if  that  is  taking  a 
party  view.  The  matter  weighed  on  my  mind  like  a  nightmare.  It 
was  said,  for  instance,  that  women  and  children  were  being  placed 
in  the  forefront  of  the  British  army  for  the  Boers  to  shoot  at.  I 
was  somewhat  relieved  when,  at  a  function  something  like  the 
present,  a  distinguished  General  said  that  the  best  way  to  meet 
these  venomous  attacks  was  in  the  language  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  said,  *'  I  don't  care, 
and  the  British  army  don't  care,  a  twopenny  damn  for  them."  The 
force  of  that  remark  was  somewhat  impaired  when  the  distinguished 
General  added,  sotto  voce,  **  a  dam  was  an  Indian  coin  of  the  value 
of  2d,*'  However,  I  believe  these  attacks  are  gradually  quietening, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  the  truth  will  come  out.  I  heard  a  gentle- 
man on  Sunday  morning,  who  was  not  always  in  the  same  healthy 
state  of  feeling  about  the  war  as  now,  say,  "  I  have  followed  the 
matter  closely,  and  the  army  in  South  Africa  is  an  army  of 
chivalrous  knights.*'  I  should  like  just  to  allude  to  one  thing  that 
happened  in  the  last  fortnight,  in  reference  to  these  calumnies, 
particularly  about  the  Concentration  Camps.  A  lady  called  at  my 
office,  and  said  she  had  been  sent  out  to  Africa  to  enquire  into  these 
camps  by  the  Society  of  Friends — an  honoured  community  in  this 
country.  She  was  sent  out  with  a  distinct  bias,  but  she  added,  "  I 
have  been  in  these  Concentration  Camps,  some  thirty  in  number.  I 
did  not  simply  march  through,  but  I  pitched  my  tent  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  now  I  come  to  tell  you  as  Agent-General,  Meetly  I 
have  landed,  that  I  was  perfectly  amazed  at  the  condition  of  the 
camps — the  care  of  every  one  concerned  for  the  sick,  the  provision 
made  in  the  way  of  schools  for  the  children,  and,  in  fact,  in  regard 
to  everything  you  could  require  and  expect  in  a  civilised  community." 
So  I  believe  we  may  leave  these  calumnies  to  the  course  of  time. 
The  truth  will  assuredly  come  out.  With  all  my  heart  then  I  say, 
in  the  presence  of  Major-General  Bundle,  whose  name  I  am  glad  to 
connect  with  this  toast,  that  I  believe  South  Africa  and  the  whole 
Empire  are  under  an  enormous  obligation  to  the  army  which  is  at 
this  moment  fighting  there.  Of  course  there  have  been  mistakes, 
and  of  course  among  the  ranks  of  the  army  there  have  been  some 
criminals,  but  taking  it  altogether  theirs  is  a  wonderful  achievement, 
and  under  that  great  and  patient  general  who  now  leads  the  army 
I  feel  sure  of  speedy  victory.  I  hope  these  peace  negotiations  will  be 
a  success.    It  is  not  always  possible  to  say  what  has  been  achieved, 
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but  I  tell  you  what  will  be  achieved  when  the  war  is  over,  and  that 
is  that  there  will  be  a  new  Commonwealth  in  South  Africa, 
based  upon  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  and  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  such  as  have  never  before  been  enjoyed  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  That  is  one  thing  that  will  happen  in  South 
Africa.  What  will  happen  to  the  British  army  ?  The  army  went 
in  as  a  British  army,  it  will  emerge  from  the  war  as  an  Imperial 
army.  Do  you  think  there  will  ever  be  a  great  war  in  which  Eng- 
land is  engaged  (far  distant  may  be  the  day)  when  there  will  not 
be  Australian  contingents,  Canadian  contingents,  Imperial  Light 
Horse,  and  Cape  Colonial  contingents  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
regular  troops  ?  We  have  now  to  organise  this  Imperial  army,  and 
the  moment  war  is  declared  they  will  come  from  north,  east,  west, 
and  south  to  fight  the  battles  of  King  and  Empire.  As  regards  the 
Navy,  with  which  I  have  to  couple  the  name  of  Admiral  Seymour, 
it  has  not  in  this  war  had  any  great  opportunities  at  sea,  but  it 
has  shown  what  it  can  do  on  the  land.  In  conclusion,  I  will  only 
say  that  I  cannot  now  speak  about  the  political  aspect  of  the 
question,  but  it  is  a  case,  I  believe,  in  which  right  will  follow  might, 
and  might  has  prepared  the  way  for  right.  Let  us  show  we  honour 
courage  and  bravery  in  our  enemies,  and  wish  them  no  harm.  We 
only  want  to  make  them  freer  citizens  than  they  have  ever  been 
before  in  the  history  of  South  Africa.  Let  us  as  a  people  do  all  we 
can,  generously  and  chivalrously,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war,  and  I 
believe  if  we  do  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  Dutchmen  and 
Englishmen  and  natives  will  life  together  as  prosperous  people 
under  one  flag. 

Admiral  Sir  Edwabd  H.  Seymoub,  6.C.B. :  I  rise  to  return 
you  hearty  thanks  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  for  the  cordial  way  in 
which  this  toast  of  the  Service  has  been  received.  I  feel  it  a  great 
privilege  to  speak  for  the  Navy  at  a  Royal  Colonial  Institute  dinner, 
because  I  consider  the  Navy  and  Colonies  to  be  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other.  Without  the  Navy  we  should  probably  not  have 
acquired  Colonies,  or  had  we  done  so  very  likely  our  communications 
would  have  been  severed  by  the  enemy  in  war  time  and  our  Colonies 
lost.  Captain  Mahan  holds  that  Colonies  attached  to  the  Mother 
Country  are  the  surest  method  of  maintaining  sea  power  abroad, 
and  he  goes  on  to  show  how  mutual  interest  should  be  generated 
and  fostered.  It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  no  large  Colonial 
possession  ever  belonged  to  a  nation  without  a  navy,  nor  naval 
power  without  some  Colonies.  Our  American  cousins  lately  had 
no  Colonies  and  only  a  very  small  Navy.    They  have  now  acquired 
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Colonies  and  are  therefore  increasing  their  Navy.  The  word 
"  colony  "  means  emigration  of  people  to  till  the  soil,  and  I  believe 
there  is  no  nation  that  has  carried  this  theory  out  so  admirably  as 
the  British  nation.  After  all,  the  great  thing  in  our  Colonies  is  the 
immediate  and  affectionate  relation  which  exists  between  them  and 
the  Mother  Country,  and  this  has  of  late  received  what  I  may 
call  the  hall-mark  of  real  value  in  South  Africa.  I  should  like  to 
enlarge  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  much  more  properly  the  province 
of  the  distinguished  military  officer  who  will  follow  me.  I  may, 
however,  be  allowed  to  say,  without  any  breach  of  confidence,  that  we 
in  the  Navy  are  looking  confidently  forward  to  our  brothers  in 
the  Colonies  assisting  us  to  man  our  ships,  and  feel  certain  they 
will  prove  themselves  as  gallant  men  on  the  water  as  on  the  land. 
It  is  already  well  known  that  Australia  possesses  her  Naval  Bri- 
gades, and  some  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  Colonies.  In  1900 
we  had  the  '^ Protector*'  in  China,  and  also  the  Naval  Brigade, 
both  of  which  came  under  my  orders,  and  were  known  to  me  as 
very  efficient  and  in  good  order.  The  Naval  Brigade  proceeded  to 
Pekin,  where  it  was  under  the  orders  of  General  Oaselee,  whom  I 
see  present  to-night.  After  the  Naval  Brigade  had  been  there  for 
some  time,  I  thought  it  was  time  for  them  to  return  to  Australia, 
and  represented  this  to  the  General,  who  replied  that  they  were  in 
such  good  order  and  so  useful  to  him  that  he  requested  they  might 
remain  longer,  which  I  think  was  an  entirely  deserved  compliment 
from  a  distinguished  military  officer.  The  Navy  of  England  haR 
been  considerably  increased  of  late.  I  may  remind  you  what  has 
been  done  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  In  1880  the  vote  was 
for  about  59,000  officers  and  men ;  it  is  now  double  and  is  increas- 
ing. The  naval  estimates  at  that  date  were  about  ten  millions ; 
they  are  now  treble  and  probably  increasing.  I  may  mention  that 
in  1817,  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  personnel  vote 
for  the  Navy  was  for  about  19,000 ;  it  is  now  six  times,  and  before 
long  may  be  seven  times  that  figure.  I  feel  that  the  century  entered 
upon  will  be  a  century  of  more  severe  international  competition 
than  has  ever  been  known  in  the  world  for  Colonies,  commerce, 
and  armaments  on  sea  and  land.  There  are  good  reasons  for  this — 
the  increase  of  population,  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  great 
facilities  for  communication  all  over  the  world.  A  recent  writer 
has  said  that  our  Colonies  are  parts  of  the  Empire  in  a  more  or 
less  developed  state.  I  like  this  definition.  He  said  part  of  the 
Empire,  which  means  part  of  Greater  Britain  or  part  of  England, 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  as  long  as  the  Mother  Country  and  the 


Colonies  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  they  have  been  doing  in 
South  Africa,  we  may  prove  the  truth  of  the  old  lines  : 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them :  naught  shall  make  us  rue 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

Major-General  Sir  Leslie  Bundle,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O. :  I 
rise  with  considerable  diffidence  to  reply  to  this  toast.  There  is 
a  distinguished  General  present  to-night  who  is  very  much  my 
senior  in  the  Service,  and  I  think,  therefore,  you  will  fully  appreciate 
the  great  difficulty  I  have  in  expressing  myself  before  him.  There 
are  also  here  two  other  distinguished  general  officers  who  I  am  sure 
would  be  much  more  interesting  to  you  than  I  can  possibly  be.  I 
allude  to  Lord  Dundonald,  who  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
relief  of  Ladysmith,  and  who  was  so  much  in  touch  with  Colonial 
troops,  and  General  Gaselee,  lately  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
China.  As  to  the  latter,  I  don't  remember  whether  he  had  any 
Colonial  troops  under  him,  but  if  he  had  not  I  very  much  regret  the 
fact,  because  during  the  time  I  was  in  South  Africa  I  had  that  good 
fortune.  When  I  first  started  I  was  closely  connected  with  the 
Colonial  Division  under  General  Brabant,  and  you,  who  know 
South  Africa  intimately,  know  what  he  has  done  not  only  for  that 
country  but  for  the  Empire  at  large.  My  duties  then  led  me  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Natal,  and  there  I  had  the  equal  good  fortune 
to  serve  with  General  Dartnell  and  the  Imperial  Light  Horse.  The 
Agent-General  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  referred  in  language, 
which  I  do  not  propose  to  copy,  to  the  feelings  of  the  British  soldier 
under  what  may  be  said  to  be  general  abuse;  but  although  he 
forcibly  expressed  what  I  believe  the  British  soldier  and  all  of  us 
think  on  the  subject,  yet  it  is  very  consoling  to  us  when  we  find  such 
distinguished  men  as  himself  speaking  in  contrary  terms  and  so 
evidently  from  conviction.  Now  we  are  all  human,  and  though  we 
can  stand  a  good  deal  of  abuse,  we  do  like  to  feel  that  when 
people  attack  us  there  are  others  our  friends  who  will  stand  up  and 
protect  us.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  British  army, 
which  you  will  not,  I  know,  expect  me  to  refer  to.  On  that  subject 
I  would,  however,  say  that  what  struck  me  most  in  South  Africa  is 
the  absolute  good  feeling  brought  about  by  this  war  between  the 
Imperial  forces  of  the  Empire,  as  represented  by  the  Colonial  con- 
tingents and  the  Army  proper  of  the  British  Empire.  The  speaker 
who  proposed  this  toast  said  we  should  come  out  of  the  war  an 
Imperial  Army ;  in  addition,  I  think  we  shall  come  out  as  Imperial 
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comrades,  and  I  think  the  work  we  have  done  together  will  bear 
lasting  fruit. 

The  Ohaibman  :  Since  the  toast  list  was  printed,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  done  the  Institute  the  great  honour  of  accepting  the 
invitation  to  this  banquet,  and  although  I  am  bound  to  say  he  has 
not  shown  any  great  desire  to  respond  to  the  suggestion  that  he 
should  address  us,  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  we  did  not 
supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  has 
not  sufBcient  opportunity  of  airing  his  oratory,  and  give  him  an 
occasion  of  responding  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  have 
therefore  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon  the  Agent-General  for 
Queensland  to  propose  the  toast. 

Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozeb,  K.C.M.G.  :  It  is  a  privilege  to  one  who 
has  led  a  Parliament  in  another  part  of  the  world  to  be  allowed  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  Mother  of  Parliaments,  but  I  will  not 
ti^e  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  the  proposing  of  this  toast 
affords  me.  I  merely  assure  you  that  the  paucity  of  my  observations 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  any  lack  of  interest  in  the 
subject.  The  British  Parliament,  in  its  history,  work,  and  results, 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  every  good  citizen  of  the  Empire. 
I  give  you  the  toast  of  ''  The  Houses  of  Parliament." 

The  LoBD  Chancellor  :  I  heartily  apologise  for  my  presence 
among  you,  inasmuch  as  you  have  been  told  by  your  Chairman 
that  it  is  to  my  presence  you  will  be  indebted  for  two  more  speeches. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  am  highly  honoured  that  he  should  have 
exercised  his  privilege  as  Chairman  by  calling  upon  me  to  address 
you,  not  that  I  have  any  absolute  reluctance  to  addressing  my 
fellow-countrymen,  or  that  it  is  absolutely  unknown  to  me  that  I 
have  had  to  do  so  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  before,  but  aflier  so 
much  eloquence  one  feels  sometimes  that  people  have  had  enough 
of  it.  I  have  known  that  to  be  the*  prevailing  sentiment  at  a  dinner 
party.  Let  me  therefore  imitate  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  and  by  my 
brevity  make  amends  for  my  appearance  here.  I  am  anxious  not 
to  draw  any  distinctions  between  the  two  parts  of  Parliament. 
There  is  no  doubt  we  pursue  our  way  in  different  forms.  We  are 
very  often,  I  can  speak  personally,  very  busy  in  the  daytime.  The 
other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  I  am  told,  is  occasionally  very  busy 
at  night,  so  much  so  that  I  think  it  occasionally  protracts  its 
deliberations  to  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  No  one  can  feel 
more  keenly  than  I  do  and  than  the  Government  does  that  no 
words  are  sufficiently  adequate  to  describe  what  we  all  owe  to  those 
whom  you  have  just  toasted,  the  military  forces  of  the  Empire.    On 
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the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  jast  and  free  government 
is  the  aim,  or  oaght  to  be,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  true  to  say  that  that  which  haa  been  at  the  root  of 
the  destruction  of  the  various  empires  haa  been  the  intense  selfisfa- 
ness  of  either  a  class  or  one  particular  portion  of  the  empires  which 
have  swayed  the  world.  The  notion  that  there  is  a  duty  not  only 
to  ourselves  but  to  those  coming  within  the  limits  of  our  sway  to 
make  them  equally  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  prosperity 
is  one  of  those  things  which  have  established  the  stability  of  the 
British  Empire.  We  have  oocasionally  done  wrong.  No  human 
institution  can  claim  tu  be  perfect.  We  have  occasionally  been 
nnjnst.  We  have  occasionally  neglected  these  great  principles,  but 
from  time  to  time  we  have  recognised  the  goal  at  which  we  strive, 
namely,  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  our  fellow-men  to  enjoy 
the  same  rights  that  we  enjoy.  Let  that  principle  prevail.  Let  it 
be  acknowledged  all  through  the  world  that  this  is  the  thing  to 
which  men  and  nations  should  strive,  and  then  that  tendency  to 
decay  which  grows  up  in  a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  government 
would  be  banished  from  among  us,  and  we  shall  establish  that 
which  can  never  fail,  that  which  recognises  the  rights  of  others  and 
therein  establiahea  our  own.  We  have  heard  eloquently  described 
that  which  has  led  to  awful  destruction  of  life  and  misery.  But, 
after  all,  wHat  does  it  come  to  but  the  same  thing  over  again  ?  If 
people  will  not  do  that  which  they  ought  to  do,  there  is  bat  one  coarse 
as  human  things  are — we  must  use  the  Bwoid,  because  without  the 
Bwoid  yon  cannot  enforce  the  law,  and  I  say  if  you  have  a  just 
cause  and  you  feel  that  without  this  means  you  cannot  enforce  the 
rights  you  ought  to  enforce,  why  then,  let  the  nation  or  the  man 
strike,  and  leave  the  issue  to  the  Highest  Tribunal  of  all.  What  I 
have  said  of  a  nation  may  be  true  of  a  Parliament,  namely,  that 
we  have  made  mistakes ;  we  have  sometimes  done  wrong  and  some* 
times  withheld  rights  that  ought  to  have  been  given,  and  sometimes 
insisted  upon  what  were  not  rights.  Yet  on  the  whole  I  think  the 
record  of  ParUament,  inoluding  both  branches,  may  stand  the  test 
of  having  recognised  the  same  great  principle  from  which  we  may 
have  from  time  to  time  occasionally  fallen,  but  which  haa  been  the 
goal,  namely,  the  rights  of  free  people  under  free  government.  And 
when  we  are  speaking  of  a  war  which  we  earnestly  trust  may  come 
to  an  early  conclusion,  I  say  that  it  was  not  a  desire  for  mere 
victory  that  led  us  into  that  war,  least  of  all  was  it  that  which  has 
been  most  slanderously  suggested — a  desire  greedily  to  possess 
property  which  other  peopls  possets — but  it  was  a  desire  to  suintain 
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rights — the  rights  of  this  country  and  of  her  children  wherever, 
they  might  be — and  a  determination  that  those  rights  shall  not  with 
impunity  be  assailed  by  a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  government  like 
that  which  I  believe  we  have  successfully  overthrown,  nor  will  we 
be  terrified  into  altering  our  course  by  a  corrupt  and  venal  press 
abroad.  When  the  victory  shall  come — I  mean  the  completed 
victory  which  shall  give  the  blessings  of  peace  to  those  countries 
devastated  by  war — it  will  not  be  a  desire  for  military  domination  nor 
a  desire  to  crush  down  those  who  have  been  opposed  to  us  that  will 
animate  us,  but  a  desire  to  treat  them  as  one  people  and  as  those 
possessing  equal  rights  with  ourselves,  and  then  indeed  we  may 

Lift  our  victor  head  to  see 

Our  hills,  our  dales,  our  people  free. 

Sir  John  Colomb,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  The  unexpected  honour 
thrust  upon  me  places  me  in  a  somewhat  difficult  position,  but  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  I  may  ask  for  the  mercy  of 
the  court.  I  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  re- 
ceived the  toast  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  such  an  assembly 
as  this  it  is  impossible  to  return  thanks  for  that  House  without 
remembering  that  it  is  but  one  of  seven  great  representative 
institutions  in  the  Empire,  and  that  we  are  all  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  action,  which  is  to  promote  all  that  is  good  for 
the  security  and  freedom  of  our  Empire.  I  think  it  is  the  funda- 
mental duty  of  all  these  representative  assemblies  to  remember 
that  the  Empire  is  not  only  to  be  enjoyed,  but  has  to  be  main- 
tained, and  that  the  keynote  of  security  is  the  necessary  provision 
for  ensuring  supreme  British  power  at  sea.  I  thank  you  for  the 
way  you  received  the  toast. 

The  Chaibman  :  Among  those  who  have  proposed  at  your 
annual  banquets  the  toast  which  it  is  now  my  high  privilege  to 
give  to  you — that  of  "  Increased  Prosperity  and  Usefulness  to  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute  *' — I  find  not  only  the  names  of  Lord  Bose- 
bery  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  the  name  of  His  Majesty  the  King. 
His  Majesty,  at  jour  coming  of  age  dinner  in  1889,  reminded  you 
that  the  establishment  of  this  Institute  was  resolved  upon  in 
1868,  to  combat  the  teaching  of  a  certain  section  of  politicians 
in  this  country  who  contended  that  the  Colonies  were  an  en- 
cumbrance and  source  of  weakness  to  the  Mother  Country,  and 
that  their  separation  from  Great  Britain  would  be  rather  an  aid 
to  the  Empire  than  otherwise.  When  Lord  Bosebery  proposed 
the  toast  of  your  prosperity  at  your  Silver  Wedding  banquet  in 
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1898,  he  congratulated  yon  on  the  fact  that,  largely  through  yonr 
efforts,  the  dry  rot  of  Little  Englandism,  which  in  1868  had 
threatened  to  destroy  the  main  timbers  of  our  national  building, 
had  been  successfully  arrested ;  that  a  manly  sentiment  in  favour 
of  accepting  the  responsibilities  which  belong  to  us  as  trustees  of 
the  race  had  been  established  throughout  the  Empire ;  that  we 
had  recognised  those  responsibilities  by  *'  pegging  out  claims  *'  for 
the  future,  and  had  thus  secured  that  the  world,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  moulded  by  us,  should  receive  an  English-speaking  complexion, 
and  not  that  of  another  nation.  Seldom  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  has  so  great  a  revulsion  of  public  sentiment  as  that  which 
took  place  between  1868  and  1898  been  witnessed.  Thanks 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  your  Colonial  Institute ;  thanks,  perhaps, 
still  more  largely  to  the  writings  of  Seeley,  to  the  speeches  of  Dr. 
Parkin,  who  with  rare  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  carried  the  torch 
of  Imperial  Federation  round  our  world-embracing  Empire,  to 
the  verses  of  Kipling,  and  last,  but  not  least,  thanks  to  the  action 
and  character  of  Mr.  Bhodes,  the  obligation  to  organise  our 
strength  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
of  peace  for  as  great  a  portion  of  the  world  as  possible  is  now 
recognised  by  every  man  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  Briton. 
No  one  has  given  stronger  expression  to  the  belief  that  the 
possession  of  empire  carries  with  it  the  duty  of  obligation  than 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  he  proposed  the  toast  of  your  prosperity  in 
1897.  He  then  pointed  out  to  you  that  our  rule  over  the  earth 
cannot  be  justified  unless — to  quote  the  felicitous  phrase  of 
President  Roosevelt — "  we  raise  others  while  we  benefit  our- 
selves.'' We  have  watched  with  admiration  the  tactful  assistance 
given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  statesmen  of  Australia  in  their 
difficult  task  of  reconciUng  the  governments  of  five  Colonies  to  a 
common  policy  of  union,  and  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  quickening,  under  his  guidance,  of  that  sentiment  which  will 
in  time  find  its  concrete  expression  in  the  Federation  of  the 
British  Empire.  In  proposing  your  prosperity,  I  am  tempted  to 
refer  to  the  figures  which  illustrate  your  growth.  From  174 
Fellows  in  1869  you  rose  to  981  in  1879,  and  4,168  in  1899. 
Your  growth  has  been  steady.  Each  year  has  seen  an  increased 
hold  by  you  on  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  place  of  meeting 
you  have  provided  for  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Colonies  and 
British  India,  your  unique  library  of  over  60,000  volumes,  and 
the  opportunities  offered  for  the  interchange  of  views  and  the 
dissemination   of   information   bearing,  on   the    Colonies^   have 
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been  of  the  greatest  service  to  every  portion  of  the   Empire. 
How  greatly  your  work  is  appreciated  by  the  Greater    Britain 
beyond  the  seas  is  exemplified  by  the  large  proportion  of  Colonial 
Fellows  to  those  who  reside  in  the  United  Kingdom.    I  take  the  list 
of  candidates  elected  yesterday  by  your  Council  as  Fellows  of  this 
Institute.    Of  the  22  who  were  elected,  only  8  are  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  balance  of  14  comes  from  various  Colonies — 5 
&om  Lagos,  8  from  South  Australia,  and  the  others  from  Natal,  the 
Transvaal,  British  Central  Africa,  and  Bhodesia.    I  then  take  the  list 
of  the  16  Fellows  of  your  Institute  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
the  interests  of  freedom  and  peace  in  South  Africa.    Although  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Colonies  is  as  41  to  12,  I  find  only  two  Fellows  out  of  the  15 
who  died — Lord  Ava  and  Mr.  Eady — ^were  United  Kingdom  Fellows 
(and  the  latter  was  atone  time  in  Bhodesia) ;  that  two — T.  B.  Dodd 
and  W.  C.  C.  Erskine — had  made  their  homes  in  the  Transvaal. 
W.  H.  Longden,  A.  A.  Stanton,  Major  Bobertson  were  citizens  of 
Cape  Colony ;  A.  H.  Thomas  came  from  Ceylon,  H.  L.  Mourilyan 
from  India,  C.  E.  Taunton  from  Natal,  F.  Wellford  from  the  Straits, 
J.  Toll  from  South  Australia,  and  three  gallant  heroes — whom  it 
was  my  privilege  to  know  and  whose  loss  I  deeply  deplore — Knapp, 
Whittaker,  and  TyrieLaing,  came  from  Bhodesia.    I  say  the  list  of 
your  Fellows  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  hold  which  you  have 
already  succeeded  in  securing  for  your  Institute  upon  the  affection 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  Colonies,  but  I  am  not- satisfied 
that  the  roll  of  your  members  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
adequate  to  our  population.    Nor  do  I  think  that  we  should  be  easily 
satisfied.    I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Englishman  who  appreciates  the  privilege  of  his  citizenship  to 
associate  himself  with  your  Institute.     Your  affairs  are  governed 
by  a  Council  consisting  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  President,  several 
Vice-Presidents  selected  principally  because  of  their  work  for  the 
Empire  in  Britain  beyond  the  seas,  and  a  Council  of  representatives 
from  the  various  Colonies.    It  is  a  Council  which  the  Fellows,  by 
whom  it  is  elected,  endeavour  to  make  as  representative  of  the 
Empire  as  circumstances  permit,   and  its  duty  as  an  unofficial 
Imperial  Senate  of  the  Bealm  is  to  promote  so  far  as  possible  the 
interests  of  all  the  Colonies,  and  to  cement  their  union  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Mother  Country  from  which  they  take  their 
birth.    I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  the  suggestion  that  you 
would  be  adding  to  your  strength  and  to  the  power  of  carrying  out 
your  ideals  if  you  would  extend  your  membership  to  those  who  are 
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unable  to  afford  ao  high  a  subscription  as  £2  a  year  ic  addition  to 
the  eDtrajice  fee  of  £S.  I  am  not  proposing  that  you  should  extend 
the  club  privileges  of  your  Institute  to  those  who  pay  a  smallec 
subscription  than  is  at  present  contributed  by  your  Fellows ;  but  I 
do  say  that  it  would  be  wise  to  hamesa  to  your  chariot  the  big  heart 
and  collective  strength  of  the  operative  classes  of  the  Empire,  and, 
by  offering  to  all  terms  of  membership  which  shall  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  wage-earner,  to  enable  every  Imperial-minded' 
artisan  to  enrol  himself  as  an  Associate  of  the  Colonial  Institute, 
and  thus  contribute  his  share  towards  the  realisation  of  your  inspir- 
ing ideals.  In  the  list  of  the  109  Fellows  whose  deaths  we  have 
had  to  deplore  since  your  last  banquet,  and  whose  vacancies  in 
your  ranks  you  have  to  fill  to  keep  up  your  present  strength,  the 
names  of  Lord  Dufferin  and  Mr.  Rhodes  stand  out  conspicaously. 
Lord  Dufferin  —  the  briUiant  and  accomplished  statesman  who- 
filled  more  posts  of  high  responsibility  than  any  other  servant 
of  Queen  Victoria — has  this  peculiar  claim  to  fame,  that  he  taught 
the  people  of  Canada  to  have  faith  in  the  high  destiny  which 
awaits  them,  and  towards  which  they  are  making  such  a  happy 
and  prosperous  advance ;  but  if  it  was  the  privilege  of  Lord 
Dufferin  to  put  a  soul  into  the  Canadian  people,  it  has  been  the 
distinction  of  Mr.  Bhodes  that  he  has  made  our  own  people,  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world  as  well,  realise  what  are  the  high  privileges 
and  obligations  attached  to  Anglo-Sason  citizenship.  Mr.  Bhodes, 
who  for  twenty-one  years  was  a  Fellow  of  your  Institute,  has 
touched  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  by  the  proof  that  his  life  and 
testament  afforded  that  he  had  a  profound  behef  in  the  British 
Empire  and  the  English-speaking  race  as  Divine  instruments  for 
applying  the  principles  of  higher  civilisation  to  the  government  of 
the  world.  There  are  thousands  in  the  Empire  to-day  who  share 
this  faith  with  Mr.  Bhodes,  and  I  would  like  you  to  be  able  to  say 
to  them, "  Show  your  sympathy  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  gave  his  life 
and  all  he  had  to  the  cause  of  patriotism,  by  enrolling  yourself  in 
the  army  of  the  Empire  as  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Institnte."' 
The  Colonial  Institute  has  now  an  income  of  about  7,0O0Z.  and 
a  Fellowship  of  4,250.  Add  a  new  order  of  associates  to  your 
organisation,  and  if  you  display  sufBcient  recruiting  energy  you  will 
have  an  income  of  70,0002.  or  more,  and  a  membership  running 
into  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  Church  Army — an  Evangelical 
organisation — hopes  to  raise  172,0002.  for  the  purposes  of  this  year's 
work.  Is  it  then  too  much  to  hope  that  100,0002.  might  be  raised  by 
the  Colonial  Institute  every  year  to  increase  the  ciTilietng  power  of 
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the  British  Empire  ?  With  this  sum  you  might  have  coriimittees 
each  assisted  by  the  best  expert  secretary  that  patriotic  work  and 
high  salary  could  attract,  who  under  the  direction  of  his  committee 
would  give  the  whole  of  his  services  to  the  particular  subject 
entrusted  to  his  care.  These  Committees  would  be  in  touch  with 
every  Colony,  they  would  be  the  collecting  and  diffusing  agencies 
of  information  on  such  subjects  as  defence,  customs,  finance,  trade, 
labour,  comparative  legislation,  health,  natives,  education,  public 
works,  and  every  other  subject  affecting  the  well-being  of  English- 
men in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  result  of  their  researches 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  immense  assistance  to  overburdened  states- 
men both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies.  Had  we  such  Committees, 
with  representatives  of  the  various  self-governing  Colonies  upon 
them,  diligently  and  quietly  employed  year  after  year  on  such 
questions  as  Imperial  defence  and  Imperial  finance,  their  researches 
would  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  conference  of  Colonial 
Premiers  which  is  shortly  to  meet  in  London.  We  are  all  watching 
the  approaching  conference  of  Colonial  Premiers  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  not  rise  until  some  step  has  been  taken  which  will  pave  the 
way  towards  the  future  Federation  of  the  Empire ;  and  also  that 
their  deliberations  will  not  be  conducted  in  secret.  It  is  a  common 
criticism  that  official  ministers  do  not  always  represent  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  Imperial  patriotism  of  the  people  whom  they 
represent.  If  this  is  so  it  would  be  not  less  politic  in  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  than  fair  to  our  Colonial  brothers  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  forthcoming  conference  should  be  conducted  in  view  of 
the  whole  Empire. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  present  relation  of  the  Mother  Country  to 
the  Colonies  cannot  continue  long  unchanged.  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  our  self-governing  Colonies  to  continue  to  give 
their  best  blood  to  the  service  of  the  Empire  without  enjoying  some 
direct  influence  over  Imperial  policy.  It  is  equally  unreasonable 
that  our  great  self-governing  Colonies  should  expect  to  continue  to 
enjoy  the  security  afforded  by  our  fleet  without  contributing  some- 
thing to  its  cost.  I  see  no  solution  to  the  problem  but  the  adoption 
of  some  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation,  which  will  commend  itself 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Colonies  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  scheme  can  be  devised 
which  will  not  involve  every  party  concerned  therein  in  some  sacrifice. 
To  create  among  the  sons  of  the  Empire  a  just  appreciation  of 
tiieir  advantages,  and  a  desire  to  sacrifice  material  advantages,  if 
necessary,  in  or4er  tp  secure  the  privilege  of  having  a  sha^e  in  t^§ 


direotion  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  beneficent  Empire  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  is  the  work  of  the  Institute  whose  toaBt  I  give 
you,  and  I  asaocinte  this  toast  with  the  name  of  Sir  Montaga 
Ommanney,  who  for  the  last  fourteen  years  has  been  the  efScient 
and  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Institute,  to  which  it  has  been  his 
pleasure  and  his  pride  to  give  his  able  services. 

Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommakney,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  (Honorary 
Treasurer  of  the  Institute) :  On  behalf  of  the  Counoil  and  Fellows 
I  tender  our  very  sincere  thanks  to  you.  Lord  Grey,  for  the  very 
kind  and  flattering  and  appreciative  terms  in  which  you  have 
proposed  this  toast,  and  to  you,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  tot  the 
cordial  manner  in  which  you  have  received  it,  I  am  sore  I  only 
express  the  feelings  of  every  member  of  the  Council  and  of  every 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  when  I  say  we  especially  desire  to  thank 
Lord  Grey  for  the  very  practical  and  useful  suggestions  he  has 
made  with  the  object  of  increasing  our  influence  and  our  efScienoy. 
I  am  certain  those  suggestions  will  receive  the  full  consideration  of 
the  Council.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute, 
looking  back  as  it  does  to-night  upon  a  record  of  thirty-four  yean 
of  existence,  is  justified  in  indulging  in  a  feeling  of  considerable 
satisfaction  and  of  perhaps  some  little  legitimate  pride.  We  are 
proud  of  the  long  list  of  distinguished  men,  eminent  not  only  in  the 
Colonial  service  bnt  in  every  branch  of  public  and  private  business, 
who  have  been  associated  with  us,  who  have  shared  in  oqr  labours, 
and  to  whose  co-operation  we  largely  owe  such  measure  of  success 
as  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  achieve.  We  are  proud  of 
our  roll  of  over  4,000  Fellows,  and  proud  of  its  comprehensive  and 
representative  character.  We  are  proud  also  of  our  position  of 
financial  prosperity ;  and  here,  as  having  had  the  distinction  of 
serving  for  some  years  as  the  honorary  treasurer  of  the  Institute,  I 
am  perhaps  tempted  to  enlarge  a  little.  I  am  sure  that  onr  piost 
able  and  excellent  secretary,  Jfr.  O'Halloran,  to  whose  unflagging 
zeal  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Institute  we  all  owe  so  much,  would 
have  been  delighted  to  famish  me  with  means  of  placing  before 
you  a.  quite  imposing  array  of  statistics  which  I  am  certain  would 
have  proved  eminently  instructive  and  useful.  Bnt  I  remember 
statistics  are  commonly  said  to  represent  only  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  fine  art  of  mendacity,  and  I  recognise  that  we  are  all  of 
ns  in  the  gracious  and  amiable  frame  of  mind  of  men  who  have 
dined — dined,  I  trust,  wisely,  but  at  all  events  exceedingly  well,  and 
I  know  that  after  dinner  figures  are  to  men  in  such  circumstances 
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will  not  trouble  you  with  references  to  revenue  and  expenditure,  to 
the  saving  grace  of  a  large  balance  of  assets  over  liabilities,  or  to 
any  kindred  subjects.  I  will  only  assure  you,  in  my  capacity  of 
honorary  treasurer,  that  the  Institute  stands  to-day  in  a  position  of 
financial  stability  and  prosperity,  which  I  am  sure  must  be  a  source 
of  gratification  to  all  interested  in  its  welfare.  There  is  however 
one  other  reason,  a  reason  of  deeper  significance,  of  broader  and 
wider  import,  why  it  appears  to  me  that  we  may  justly  lay  claim  to 
the  congratulations  and  good  wishes  you  have  offered  us  to-night. 
You,  Lord  Grey,  have  reminded  us  there  was  a  time,  a  time  which 
is  well  within  the  recollection  of  those  of  us  who  have  reached  the 
more  mellow  years  of  middle  life,  when  "  men  of  light  and  lead- 
ing" among  us  were  inclined  to  preach  the  doctrine  that  our 
Colonies,  having  attained  to  some  measure  of  maturity,  might 
be  bidden  to  go  their  own  way  with  the  cheap  consolation  of 
our  benediction,  and  trouble  us  no  more  with  their  doubts,  their 
difiiculties,  their  hopes,  their  aspirations,  or  their  ambitions. 
I  rejoice,  as  I  am  sure  every  one  present  rejoices,  that  this 
narrow,  this  fatal  policy,  no  longer  holds  the  field.  During 
the  last  forty  years  our  knowledge  and,  with  our  knowledge,  our 
appreciation  of  our  Colonies  have  greatly  widened  and  developed. 
We  recognise  that  these  great  and  free  communities  are  indeed  bone 
of  our  bone  and  fiesh  of  our  flesh  ;  that  they  still  think  and  speak  of 
the  old  country  from  which  they  sprang  as  home ;  that,  inheriting' 
as  they  do  in  full  measure  all  our  love  of  individual  and  corporate 
liberty,  there  is  still  no  sentiment  which  animates  and  actuates 
them  more  strongly  than  that  of  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  Throne 
and  to  the  person  of  the  gracious  Sovereign  who  so  worthily  occupies 
it.  Of  that  devotion  and  of  that  loyalty  they  have  during  the  last  three 
years  given  a  splendid  and  most  instructive  manifestation,  a  mani- 
festation which  has  been  a  revelation  to  us  of  the  latent  strength 
and  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Empire,  a  revelation  which  has 
also  been  a  lesson  to  others  whom  it  may  concern,  to  those  into 
whose  imagination  it  may  perchance  enter  to  meddle  with  the  lion  and 
her  brood.  In  the  great  work  of  fostering  this  most  happy  and 
salutary  revolution  of  public  opinion  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute 
claims  to  have  taken  no  unworthy  part.  Its  object  and  ambition 
have  been  at  all  events  to  bring  home  to  every  member  of  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  race  the  conviction  that  to  him  and  to  his  there  has 
indeed  descended  a  lordly  and  goodly  heritage — that  he  and  they 
can  have  no  higher  duty  and  more  sacred  responsibility  than  to 
hand  down  that  heritage  unimpaired  to  those  who  come  idKer  them« 
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Surely  this  is  a  laodable  object  and  &  not  nnpatriotio  ambition. 
Surely  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  reminded,  not  onoe  and  again,  but 
constantly,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  of  these  our  duties  and 
responsibihtiea,  "  lest  we  forget " — lest  amidst  the  din  and  turmoil 
of  party  strife  and  faction  which  is  Bo  thick  around  us,  amidst  the 
cries  of  class  and  party  which  are  so  insistent  in  oui  ears,  we 
should  commit  the  fatal  error  of  subordinating  to  interests  of  quite 
ephemeral  and  secondary  importance  those  great  Imperial  questionB 
upon  which  the  very  existence  of  our  country  and  our  Empire  depends. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  T.  Ooldib,  K.C.M.G.,  proposed  the 
toast  of  "The  Unifed  Empire,"  and  said  that  as  the  hour  was  so 
late  he  was  sure  the  assembly  would  excuse  him  from  making  a 
speech. 

Lt.-Col.  George  T.  Denison  (Canada) :  As  a  Fellow  of  this 
Institute  and  one  who  has  worked  most  of  his  life  in  the  interests 
of  the  united  Empire,  I  should  have  had  Tery  great  pleasure  in 
TOSponding  to  this  toast  at  some  little  length,  but  I  must  be  brief 
at  this  late  hour.  This  year  is  one  of  the  most  important  years  in 
the  history  of  the  Empire.  We  speak  of  "  The  United  Empire," 
and  although  we  have  an  Empire  which  in  one  sense  is 
united,  still  in  another  it  is  not  yet  a  united  Empire.  It  is  not 
combined  in  every  way,  or  organised  for  defence,  and  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  have  it  properly  combined.  The  coming 
conference  of  Premiers  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  the  British  race.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
when  this  conference  meets  it  will  either  do  some  good  work  in 
connection  with  the  unification  of  the  Empire,  or  it  may  be  that 
either  through  sloth  or  indolence,  or  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
extraordinary  importance  of  the  occasion,  the  critical  moment  may 
be  allowed  to  lapse,  and  we  may  soon  see  our  career  as  a  great  and 
powerful  people  approaching  a  close.  I  certainly  hope  not,  but 
speaking  as  a  Canadian,  watching  closely  the  trend  of  affiiirs  in 
that  country  and  having  had  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  fight  we 
bad  some  fifteen  years  ago  against  commercial  union  with  the 
United  States,  I  tell  you  this  is  a  most  critical  period,  and  that  this 
Empire  must  combine  for  defence  and  for  trade.  For  defence,  be- 
cause every  great  thinker  and  every  man  who  has  studied  the 
subject  knows  we  may  have  war  upon  us  at  any  moment.  Take 
the  last  words  of  that  great  statesman.  Lord  Dufferin,  when  he  said 
that  nothing,  neither  a  sense  of  justice  nor  the  precepts  of  religion 
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nations  from  attacking  us  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Why 
did  Lord  Salisbury,  two  years  ago  at  the  Primrose  League  gather- 
ing, say  that  the  whole  thing  may  come  as  a  wave  upon  us  ?  Is  it 
not  necessary  that  we  should  combine  the  Empire  both  for  defence 
and  for  trade  ?  Now  we  have  considered  this  subject  carefully  in 
Canada  and  held  meetings  all  over  the  country,  and  the  proposal 
we  wish  to  see  adopted  at  this  conference,  a  proposal  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  British  Empire  League  of  Canada  to  lay  before  you, 
is,  that  at  that  conference  every  representative  there  should  agree 
to  a  proposal  to  put  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  duty  on  all  foreign 
goods  at  every  port  in  every  part  of  the  Empire.  What  for  ?  Not 
for  Protection  or  Free  Trade,  but  to  form  a  fund  for  defence.  That 
is  why  it  has  got  to  be  done,  and  you  will  require  large  sums  of 
money  to  put  the  thing  on  a  proper  footing.  We  want  also  to 
combine  for  trade.  We  want  some  proposal  which  would  help  to  a 
certain  extent  to  protect  the  trade  of  the  Empire  in  every  part, 
which  would  tend  not  only  to  protect  trade  in  every  part,  but  to 
stop  the  merciless  attacks  made  on  the  trade  of  this  country  by 
foreign  nations.  We  have  never  had  to  face  such  a  pitiless  com- 
mercial war  in  all  our  history.  The  commercial  war  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  was  a  mere  incident  in  actual  war,  but  we  are  to-day 
feeling  the  attack  at  every  turn.  I  think  this  proposal  which  the 
Canadian  people  wish  to  see  adopted  would  have  one  other  effect. 
We  have  four  hundred  millions  of  people  in  this  Empire,  but  only 
fifty  millions  of  British  stock  and  bound  together  by  ties  of  kindred, 
race,  and  blood.  The  rest  are  satisfied  to  be  in  our  Empire — but 
why?  On  account  of  the  just  administration  of  affairs,  the  freedom 
and  liberties  they  enjoy  under  the  British  flag,  and  for  one  other 
reason  also — because  of  the  great  prestige  we  have  hitherto  held  as 
a  great  and  dominant  power.  The  proposal  we  suggest  would  have 
the  effect  of  giving  a  direct  trade  interest  to  all  these  alien  races 
under  our  flag  to-day.  I  believe  our  good  friend  Mr.  Seddon,  of 
New  Zealand,  will  soon  be  in  this  country  and  be  with  us  on  this 
point.  I  hope  our  Australian  friends  will  be  with  us  also,  and  that 
the  people  of  England  will  be  willing  to  make  some  slight  sacri- 
fices for  the  purpose  of  holding  our  great  and  powerful  Empire 
together,  and  at  the  same  time  we  also  shall  be  making  sacrifices 
and  doing  much  more  than  ever  before  for  the  common  cause. 

Sir  Henry  Blake,  G.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  Hong  Kong):  The 
agreeable  duty  is  confided  to  me  this  evening  of  proposing  for 
your  acceptance  the  toast  of  *^  The  Chairman."  This  duty  is  all  the 
more  easy  of  performance  in  that  ^*  good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  and 
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the  name  of  my  noble  friend  Lord  Grey  is  well  known  in  every  peat 
of  the  Empire  as  one  of  the  best  epecimens  of  the  British  working 
man.  On  an  occasion  at  a  rent  dinner  in  Ireland  during  the 
last  century,  when  rents  were  paid  in  that  coantry,  the  noble  host 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  who  had  not  shirked  bis  liquor,  was 
accosted  by  a  contented  farmer  who  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  My  lord, 
I  am  proud  to  see  that  your  Lordship  possesses  the  hereditary 
thirst  of  the  British  aiiatocracy."  Now,  gentlemen,  thirst  is  a  term 
fairly  applicable  to  other  things  than  a  bibulous  appreciation  of 
strong  drink,  and  I  congratulate  Lord  Grey  upon  having  inherited, 
with  a  great  name,  a  thirst  for  work  and  a  devotion  to  public  duty 
that  have  made  the  name  of  Grey  a  household  word  in  English  politics 
for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  all  the  independence  that  was  so  marked 
&  characteristic  of  the  great  statesman  who  guided  the  fortunes  of 
Great  Britain  during  a  portion  of  the  stirring  period  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  When  administrator  of  Rhodesia,  Lord 
Grey  successfully  dealt  with  the  Matabele  rebeUion  in  coujuncti<m 
with  that  great  Empire-builder  who  now  Ues  sleeping  in  lonely 
grandeur  on  the  Matoppo  hills,  amid  the  scenes  of  his  triumphs, 
and  who  showed  his  appreciation  of  Lord  Grey's  qualities  by  naming 
him  as  an  executor  for  that  great  Imperial  Trust  to  which  he 
devoted  his  fortune.  Since  then  he  has  taken  the  lead  in 
operations  against  our  greatest  and  deadliest  foe— the  foe  that,  if 
not  conquered,  will  do  more  than  all  the  enemies  of  all  the 
centuries  to  check,  and  ultimately  destroy,  the  onward  sweep  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  That  foe  is  Drink.  It  has  resisted  frontal 
attacks  from  pulpit  and  platform,  but  Earl  Grey  has  made  a  flank 
attack  by  means  of  the  Public-House  Trust  Association,  of  which 
he  is  president,  that  aims  at  eliminating  temptation  while  satis- 
fying legitimate  desire — an  attack  that,  when  fully  developed,  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  profoundly  a£Fect  and  improve  the  condition  of 
our  people.  But,  great  as  are  these  public  services,  our  acknow- 
ledgments are  peculiarly  due  to  his  Lordship  for  the  interest 
that  for  over  thirteen  years  he  has  taken  in  the  affaire  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute,  of  which  he  is  now  a  Vice-President,  and  for 
hie  presence  here  this  evening  as  Chairman.  This  Institute  has 
borne  its  fidl  share  in  the  development  of  Imperial  ideas,  and  offers  a 
iveloome  to  every  exponent  of  British  expansion,  with  the  British 
watchwords  of  Fair  Play,  Freedom,  and  Security.  The  question 
of  Imperial  Federation  has  entered  into  the  region  of  practical 
discussion,  and  will,  in  all  probabihty,  become  an  accomplished 
fact  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights,  burdens,  and  sacrifices,  and  at 
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such  a  time  I  congratulate  the  Institute  upon  having  such  a  Vice- 
President  as  Earl  Grey,  to  whom  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  raising 
your  glasses  with  every  good  wish  for  a  long  life  of  public  useful- 
ness and  personal  happiness. 
The  Chairman  replied,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


SEVENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  tbe  Session  was  held  at 
the  WhitehaU  Rooms,  Hfltel  M^tropole,  on  Tnesday,  May  18,  1902, 
when  a  Paper  on  "The  Becent  Boyal  Tour"  was  read  by  Canon 
Dftlton,  M.A.,  C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 

General  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  a 
Vice-President,  presided. 

The  Minntee  of  the  laat  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  GS 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  17  Resident,  86  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Jtdiia  Auerbach,  E.  Athleigk  BoddmgUm,  John  Q.  Batcher,  K.C.,  M.P., 
George  Campbell,  Henry  E.  Campbell,  George  W.  CompUm,  Horace  Daubney, 
Henry  Wilton  Fox,  Major  F.  Nehon  George,  Lewis  Haslani,  George  H.  Holley, 
W.  B.  Lever,  Sir  Edward  L.  Samuel,  Bart..  Waller  Sharpe,  Keith  J,  Thomas, 
Major  the  Hon.  Robert  White,  John  B.  Whyte. 

Non-Reaident  Fellows : — 

Arthur  G.  de  la  Poer  Berea/ord  {^South  Australia),  E.  J.  X.  Cordtter 
[Southern  Nigeria),  Herbert  A.  Cowlin  (Lagos),  Arthur  B.  Dainton  {Natal), 
James  E.  Davenport  {New  Zealand),  William  B.  Gradwell  (Orange  Biver 
Colony),  Joseph  B.  Hartland  [Bhod^ia),  Arthur  Hall  {Lagos),  Thomas  A. 
Jackson  {Natal),  Emett  E.  Keep  {Vietoria),  Richard  Knights,  A.M.  Inst.  O.E. 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Johan  B.  Knobet,  M.S..  L.B.C.S.  (Transvaai),  John 
Lane  {Lagos).  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  W.  Llewellyn  Lewti  [British 
Honduras),  William  McKewan  (Transvaal),  James  A.  McMillan  {Natal), 
Thorley  D.  M.  Orde  (Tobago),  WilUam  Palmer  (Natal),  Lieut.-CoUtnel  George 
Patterson  (Queensland),  Alan  G.  Pendleton  (South  Australia),  Charles  Plant 
{Transvaal),  Benjamin  T.  Profit  (Lagos),  O.  E.  Bae  (Cape  Colony).  S.  B. 
Biminglon  (Lagos),  Horry  Roberts  (Cape  Colony),  James  Roberts  (Gold  Coast 
Colony).  Jamea  T.  Mousseau  (Tobago),  F.  B.  Smith  (Agricultural  Adviser  to 
High  Commissioner.  Transvaal),  Beginald  T.  E.  Southwood  (Ehodesia), 
Thomas  F.  Tannahill,  M.D.  (Cape  Colony),  L.  H.  Twentyman  (Cape  Colony), 
Arthur  Tyndall  (South  Australia).  Alan  C.  Walker  (Tasmama),  Clement  D. 
Webb  (Transvaal),  Luke  Williams,  F.G.S.  (Tasmania),  Henry  Woodard 
{British  Central  Africa). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  bad  been  received  from  the  various  Govemments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  &om  Fellows  of  tbe  Inetitnte  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the 
eveninK,  I  desire  to  esnress.  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
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Institute,  our  deep  sorrow  at  the  dreadful  calamity  that  has 
befallen  a  French  and  an  English  island  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
I  am  sure  our  feelings  are  shared  by  the  whole  nation — in  fact,  by 
the  whole  civilised  world.  I  dare  say  there  are  a  good  many 
persons  here  who,  like  myself,  have  visited  these  islands,  and  can 
to  a  feeble  extent  realise  the  scene  of  desolation  that  they  must 
now  present.  We  do  not  even  yet  know  the  whole  extent  of  the 
calamity,  but  I  think  we  may  hope  that  the  volcanic  outburst  has 
ceased  and  that  succour  will  speedily  reach  the  survivors.  This 
afternoon  the  Council  of  the  Institute  despatched  a  telegram  to 
his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  in  Paris  expressing 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  view  of  the  disaster  that  has  overtaken 
Martinique.  I  will  now  ask  Canon  Dalton  to  read  his  Paper. 
You  are  all  aware  that  Canon  Dalton  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  training  of  the  late  lamented  Duke  of  Clarence  and  of 
the  present  Prince  of  Wales,  and  accompanied  them  in  their  long 
voyage.  He  recently  accompanied  also  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  through  their  tour  in  the  Ophir.  The  whole  world  was 
deeply  interested  in  that  event,  and  we  greatly  rejoice  to  believe 
that  the  tour  has  tended  largely  to  strengthen  the  affection 
for  the  Mother  Country,  both  in  the  great  united  Colonies  of 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  (though  as  yet,  perhaps,  we 
can  hardly  speak  of  South  Africa  as  united),  and  in  the  smaller 
but  yet  important  Colonies  that  they  visited. 
Canon  Dalton  then  read  his  Paper  on 

THE  EECENT  ROYAL  TOUR. 

The  subject  which  the  Council  have  done  me  the  honour  to  ask 
that  I  would  speak  to  you  about  for  half  an  hour  this  evening,  is 
one  that  has  already  been  treated,  more  or  less  exhaustively,  by  far 
abler  persons  than  I  can  pretend  to  be.  While  the  tour  was  in 
progress,  the  daily  newspapers  furnished  the  public  with  ample 
details  of  all  that  was  done  ;  and  since  its  conclusion  three  of  the 
four  correspondents  that  took  part  in  the  cruise  have  published 
still  fuller  and  illustrated  souvenirs  de  voyage,  which  probably 
most  of  you  have  seen  and  read.^    Therefore  I  am  really  afraid 

*  With  the  "  Ophir "  round  the  Empire j  W.  Maxwell,  of  the  Standard^ 
Cassell  &  Co.  With  the  Boyal  Tour,  E.  F.  Knight,  of  The  Morning  Post, 
Longmans.  The  QueerCa  Wish,  J.  Watson,  Eeuter's  special  correspondent, 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  The  official  Diary,  by  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  W^allace, 
E.C.I.E.,  K.C.V.O.,  entitled  The  Web  of  Empire,  is  announced  as  ready  for 
publication  this  month  by  Macmillan  <fe  Co. 
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that  I  can  add  very  little,  if  indeed  anythiDg  at  all,  to  irbat  yoa 
alieady  know,  and  I  must  sincsrel;  ask  jonr  indulgence  for  my 
belated  lucubrations  wbich  I  should  never  have  ventured  to  pat 
before  yon  had  I  not  been  urged  to  do  so  by  the  Gonnoil.  Daring 
the  cmise  I  was  so  far  fortanate  as  to  hold  no  official  position ; 
hy  the  Prince  of  Wales's  great  kindness  I  went  only  as  a  private 
gaest  and  spectator  to  make  the  circuit  once  more  with  His  Boyal 
Highness  of  the  principal  colonies  of  the  Empire,  which  he  had 
visited  twenty  years  previously  with  the  late  Dake  of  Glareiice. 
Whatever  therefore  I  may  venture  to  say  this  evening  represents 
only  my  private  individual  opinion,  and  the  casual  conclusions  I 
may  tentatively  pat  forth  to  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  andience 
commit  nobody  else  in  any  way  to  anything  whatever. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  left  Fortsmonth  on  board  the  Ophir  in 
the  middle  of  March  last  year.  She  was  escorted  by  two  croisers 
of  the  Channel  si^uadron,  the  Diadem  and  the  Niobe,  as  far  as 
Gibraltar  ;  here  their  post  was  taken  over  by  two  cruisers  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  the  Andromeda  and  Diaiia,  as  far  as 
Malta  and  Fort  Said,  At  Aden  the  St.  Qeorge  and  Juno  were 
waiting,  and  continued  to  escort  the  Ophir  until  at  St.  Vincent,  in 
September,  the  JOiadem  and  l^iobe  once  more  met  their  Boyal 
Highnesses,  and  accompanied  them  thence  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Canada  and  Newfoundland,  and  home  to  England.  The  cruisers 
were  stationed  generally  one  on  the  starboard  and  the  other  on  the 
port  quarter  of  the  Ophir,  not  nearer  than  six,  and  not  further  off 
than  ten  cables. 

I.  General  impressions.— 'Sh.6  Prince  of  Wales  has  told  ns  all 
in  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall  on  December  6  last  that  "  if  asked 
to  specify  any  particular  impression  derived  from  his  late  journey 
throughout  the  Colonies,  he  would  unhesitatingly  place  before  all 
other  that  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  of  attachment  to  the  old 
country."  And  with  the  loyalty  were  "unmistakable  evidences  of 
the  consciousness  of  strength,  of  a  true  and  living  membership  in 
the  Empire,  and  of  power  and  readiness  to  share  the  burden  and 
responsibility  of  that  membership."  "  This  was  more  especially 
evidenced  by  their  spontaneous  rally  round  the  old  flag  in  defence 
of  the  nation's  honour  in  South  Africa."  This  loyalty  to  the 
Crovm  of  the  seU-goveming  Colonies  is  writ  so  large  that  he  who 
runs  may  read.  But  there  were  many  other  impressions  of  persons, 
places,  and  things,  that  could  not  but  be  derived  by  one  who  went 
with  his  ears  and  eyes  open.  Some  of  them,  if  carefully  considered, 
might  perhaps  act  ^thet  as  an  encouragement  or  as  a  warning,  to 
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those  of  us  at  home,  either  to  advance  upon,  or  to  abstain  from, 
certain  courses  of  policy  or  conduct  that  have  pretty  uniformly 
characterised  our  dealings  with  our  fellow-countrymen  beyond  the 
seas  in  the  near  or  further  past.  For,  after  all,  the  chief  reason  why 
we,  who  are  liying  in  the  present,  study  the  past  is  that  we  may  be 
prepared,  like  sensible  men,  to  meet  the  future ;  and  therefore  I 
hope  that  I  shall  not  weary  your  patience  when  I  dwell,  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  Paper,  on  a  few  points  which  appear  to  me  of 
paramount  and  immediate  importance  in  this  connexion. 

There  were  two  things  which  were  never  out  of  sight  during  the 
whole  cruise  ;  one  was  the  South  African  war,  and  the  other  the 
Navy.  At  every  place  we  touched  at  all  round  the  globe  we  found 
some  of  the  well-known  khaki  men  who  had  returned  from  the 
former,  most  of  them  sick  or  wounded,  many  of  them  anxious  to  go 
out  again,  and  to  these  the  Prince  was  commissioned  by  the  King 
to  distribute  medals  in  recognition  of  service  willingly  and  faithfully 
borne  to  the  Empire,  and  in  every  Colony  he  helped  to  consecrate 
memorials  to  those  who  had  sealed  their  patriotism  with  their  lives. 
As  regards  the  Navy,  the  cruise  led  onward  through  each  of  our  eight 
naval  stations  that  girdle  the  world,  the  Channel,  the  Mediterranean, 
the  East  Indian,  the  China  (at  Singapore),  the  Australian,  the  Cape, 
the  North  American,  and  the  Pacific.  The  admiral  in  command  of 
each  of  these  (with  the  single  exception  of  China,  who  was  then 
actively  employed  on  the  northern  portion  of  his  station)  met  the 
Prince  in  his  flagship,  with  other  attendant  vessels.  If  the  war 
had  evoked  the  Imperial  spirit  and  sentiment,  the  Navy  represented 
the  sea-power  and  force  by  which  alone  that  spirit  was  enabled 
successfully  to  manifest  itself  in  martial  action  ;  the  one  indispens- 
able and  pre-eminent  link  that  binds  the  Empire  together.  The 
distance  traversed  by  the  Prince  was  over  45,000  miles  ;  of  these 
by  far  the  greater  part,  38,000  miles,  was  on  the  ocean.  So  the 
largest  portion  of  the  seven  and  a  half  months  we  were  absent  from 
England  was  spent  at  sea  out  of  gight^of  land.  As  a  rule  we  were  very 
lucky  with  the  weather  that  was  encountered,  but  naturally,  as  the 
course  took  us  twice  across  the  line,  and  we  ranged  over  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  deep,  from  50®  south  to  50°  north,  we  met  with  fair 
samples  of  all,  rough  and  heavy  as  off  New  Zealand,  the  Leeuwin, 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Channel,  and  at  other  times 
calm  and  bright,  with  favourable  breezes.  The  constant  change  of 
sky  and  colour,  of  wind  and  waves,  night  and  day,  could  not  but  be 
exhilarating  to  all,  while  ample  time  was  thus  afforded  for  study 
and  contemplation.    We  made  on  an  average  850  knots  in  every 
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twenty-four  hours.  And  if  in  every  port  we  entered  we  were  im- 
pressed with  England's  sea-power,  yet  nevertheless  we  could  not 
fail  to  recognise  that  there  was  need  for  its  healthy  growth  and 
development  commensurate  with  the  increasing  risks  attendant  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  Some  signs  of  these 
we  saw  at  Gibraltar,  where  the  fourteen  ships  of  the  Channel 
squadron  were  at  anchor  in  front  of  the  Bock.  The  excavation  of  the 
great  graving  dock,  the  extension  of  the  Mole  and  Breakwater,  the 
torpedo  slip,  and  the  tunnel  right  through  to  Catalan  Bay  on  the 
eastern  side  were  tokens  that  at  last  the  much-talked-of  necessary 
works  were  there  being  carried  out.  So  too  at  Malta,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  was  moored  in  the 
harbour,  we  witnessed  the  excavation  for  the  dry  dock  in  Bighi 
Bay,  though  the  breakwater  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  great 
harbour  was  not  yet  begun. 

II.  Three  Crown  Colonies. — Besides  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
the  Prince  visited  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  Singapore,  samples  of  our 
Crown  Colonies,  all  three  outlying  offshoots  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
though  of  course  each  quite  independent  of  it  and  of  each  other. 
At  Colombo  the  various  races  of  the  Singhalese,  the  Tamils, 
Parsees,  the  Burghers,  and  the  Mahomedans — members  of  most  of 
which  are  nominated  by  the  Governor  to  represent  their  class  upon 
his  Council — ^were  living  in  contentment  and  prosperity  under 
British  rule.  Here  and  throughout  the  island  secular  education 
has  made  an  immense  change  in  the  natives  of  late  years.  The 
extension  of  the  railways,  the  irrigation  works  in  the  interior,  the 
enterprise  of  the  planters  are  stimulating  examples  of  what  our 
race  can  yet  achieve.  At  Colombo  the  Eussians  too  seemed  much 
in  evidence.  They  have  several  firms  engaged  in  the  tea  trade ; 
two  warships  of  their  flag  are  always  on  this  station,  and  the 
Volunteer  cruisers  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Vladivostock  are  constantly 
calling  in.  In  time  of  war  when  the  Canal  was  blocked  they  would 
endeavour  to  hold  Colombo  at  the  same  time  as  their  French  allies 
attempted  Mauritius.  It  is  doubtful  whether  our  East  Indian 
squadron  as  at  present  constituted  is  strong  enough  to  prevent 
either  regrettable  incident  from  happening.  Mauritius  is  more 
and  more  gravitating  to  India,  for  whose  sake  the  British 
originally  acquired  it.  The  coolies  imported  from  India  for  cultivat- 
ing the  sugar  cane,  the  principal  production  of  the  island,  save 
money  and  when  they  have  served  their  time  buy  small  holdings, 
and  so  gradually  are  ousting  the  old  French  proprietors,  whose 
estates  are  frequently  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt — the  English  pro- 
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prietors  are  already  gone — and  in  the  course  of  a  few  more  years  the 
Indian  coolies  will  thus  possess  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivahle 
land.  At  Singapore  there  is  a  very  large  immigration  of  Chinese  ; 
these  with  the  Malays  and  other  native  races  are  prospering  and 
enriching  themselves  beneath  our  rule.  The  Sikh  police  are  an- 
other sign  here  of  intimate  relationship  with  the  Indian  Empire. 

III.  Australia, — On  looking  back  upon  our  visit  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Canada,  one  prevailing  reminiscence 
seems  ever  present  to  the  mind,  that  of  ample  space,  largeness,  and 
freedom.  This  is  borne  in  upon  an  Englishman  not  only  when  he 
travels  across  the  bush,  the  veldt,  and  the  prairie,  but  the  same  is 
the  impression  created  by  all  their  groat  towns,  whether  it  be 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  and  Perth,  or  Auckland, 
Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin,  or  Durban  and  Capetown, 
or  Montreal,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver.  Each 
of  these  cities  spreads  itself  over  an  acreage  quite  prodigious  to  our 
insular  conceptions.  The  extent  of  the  public  parks  and  botanical 
gardens,  the  breadth  of  the  roads,  and  each  house  for  miles  along  them 
on  either  side  standing  in  its  own  little  garden  for  the  most  part,  are 
most  remarkable.  They  thus  spread  themselves  up  the  surrounding 
hills,  or  over  the  plains  as  the  case  may  be,  without  any  regard  to 
distance,  for  everywhere  the  cable-electric  tram-cars  and  a  perfected 
telephone  system  form  a  wonderful  network  of  convenience,  and 
every  one  seems  to  be  using  one  or  other  of  these  all  day  long,  and 
often  far  into  the  night.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  popula- 
ation  even  of  the  towns  live  far  more  largely  in  the  open  air  than 
here  at  home.  Their  physical  strength  and  vigour,  and  perhaps 
their  general  outlook  upon  life,  are  thereby  enlarged  and  invigorated ; 
certainly  the  action  of  the  pulse  and  thought  is  accelerated.  The 
congested  state  of  our  English  towns  presents  a  contrast  full  of 
meaning,  both  as  to  their  past  and  their  future.  The  population 
of  the  whole  of  Australia,  for  instance,  is  under  four  millions,  or  less 
than]are  to  be  found  crowded  together  in  the  Metropolitan  area  of 
London  alone ;  and  these  fringe  the  outskirts  of  an  island  continent 
larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  enthusiastic  welcome  which 
the  Prince  and  Princess  received  everywhere  in  Australia  from  their 
first  landing  at  Melbourne  to  their  magnificent  send-off  at  Perth. 
Crowds  from  all  parts  of  the  continent  had  streamed  into  Melbourne 
for  the  opening  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  on  May  9.  The 
scene  in  the  Exhibition  Building  that  morning  was  most  stirring, 
and  can  never  fade  from  the  memory  of  those  who  were  privileged 
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to  take  part  in  it.  Neither  can  that  of  the  review  that  followed  at 
Flemington,  where  the  mounted  khaki  troops  of  bushmen  and 
townsmen  and  their  general  strength  and  efficiency  would  open  the 
eyes  of  many  in  England.  Splendid  material  only  wanting 
organisation  !  Self-reliance,  self-confidence  is  the  natural  result ; 
sometimes  leading  even  to  the  feeling  that  they  could  stand  alone, 
and  want  no  help  from  England.  Melbourne  is  a  city  of  fine  public 
buildings — the  Government  House,  the  Parliament,  the  Public 
Library,  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Cathedrals,  and  others 
dominate  each  portion ;  and  its  population  is  more  cosmopolitan 
than  any  other  in  Australia.  Numbers  of  Italians  occupy  high  posi- 
tions under  Government ;  there  are  Germans  also  in  large  numbers, 
and  nearly  every  European  nation  is  represented  there  in  trade  or  com- 
merce. The  sentiment  therefore  of  direct  *\ttachment  to  the  Empire 
is  of  .a  peculiar  character.  At  the  time  of  the  Prince's  visit  it  was 
predominantly  British — the  decorations,  the  festivities  and  general 
holiday  business  all  alike  incited  utterance  and  demonstration  in  that 
direction.  Naturally,  too,  at  the  time  all  were  full  of  the  greatness 
.of  Australia,  and  the  illimitable  future  that  awaited  her  '^ advance." 
There  was  an  unexpressed  sense  perhaps  in  the  background  that 
"one  fleet,  one  flag,  one  throne  '*  would  sustain  them  and  add  to 
their  greatness;  but  it  was  a  remarkable  thing  that  no  note  of 
Imperial  union  was  struck  in  any  local  public  manifesto  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  idle  to  conceal  from 
oneself  that  there  exists  a  strong  under-current  of  Republican 
aspiration  in  Australia,  chiefly,  perhaps,  in  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales.  If  only  they  could  feel  thoroughly  persuaded  that  they 
would  be  powerful  enough  to  stand  alone,  there  are  many  in  the 
.  rising  generation — amongst  whom  those  of  non-British  blood  are  by 
.  no  means  a  negligible  quantity — who  would  be  eagerly  ambitious  for 
an  independent  Australia  thus  to  take  its  place  among  the  other 
,  great  nations  of  the  world.  But  then  Germany,  Japan,  and  France 
have  interests  in  the  Pacific  which  they  cannot  but  perceive  are  too 
likely  to  clash  with  the  part  they  are  anxious  for  Australia  to  play ; 
.nevertheless  the  younger  patriots  sometimes  indulge  a  vague  hope 
.  that  a  friendly  Republic  on  the  other  side  might  help  them  to 
.  formulate  a  Monroe  doctrine  for  that  Ocean,  though  at  present  they 
have  no  fleet  of  their  own,  and  are  not  likely  to  have  one  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  majority  of  the  more  thoughtful  Australians 
.  regard  such  views  as  idle  vapourings,  or  at  best  as  a  sign  of  the 
nation's  mannishness  rather  than  manhood.  Certainly  they  are 
not  encouraged  by  the  Federal  Ministers.    Mr.  Barton,  the  Premier, 
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has  gathered  round  him  the  strongest  ministers  from  each  of  the 
constituent  states  of  the  Commonwealth.  Meanwhile  the  conflict 
of  interests  that  is  embodied  in  the  exclusive  demand  for  ^*  a  White 
Australia ''  (though  nearly  one  third  of  the  great  island  continent  is 
in  the  tropics) — the  placating  the  Labour  vote,  the  adjustment  of 
the  Tariff  so  as  to  reconcile  the  free-trade  of  New  South  Wales 
with  the  protection  in  vogue  in  Victoria,  the  expense  that  must 
inevitably  be  incurred  in  erecting  a  federal  capital — which  will  be 
enormous  and  is  only  necessitated  by  the  rivalry  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  states — all  these  are  difficulties  to  surmount  which  will 
call  for  all  the  zeal  and  concentrated  effort  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
but  that  they  will  each  be  successfully  surmounted  in  the  long  run 
I  myself  have  not  the  faintest  doubt.  But  volunteering  to  join  in 
British  wars  in  the  future  will  not  be  so  easy  as  before.  There  will 
no  longer  be  a  friendly  rivalry  between  separate  Colonies  in  coming 
forward,  each  anxious  to  outdo  the  other  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
so  that  when  the  men  of  one  Colony  volunteered,  others  felt  more 
or  less  bound  to  do  so.  Henceforth  all  will  depend  on  the  flat  of 
the  Federal  minister  of  defence  for  the  time  being.  He  may  decline 
to  call  for  volunteers,  or  throw  cold  water  on  such  display  of  feeling 
if  not  directly  useful  for  Federal  purposes.  Meanwhile  we  must 
remember  that  no  great  nation  has  ever  been  born  without  the  travail 
pain  of  war.    It  is  an  Australian  who  writes : 

In  matters  of  this  kind  the  Australian  Colonies  are  apt  to  think  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  European  imbroglios,  as  matters  beyond  their 
immediate  concern.  Because  Sydney  was  not  besieged,  because  no 
hostile  fleets  joined  battle  in  Storm  Bay,  Australia  plumes  herself  on  her 
peaceful  origin,  and  talks  pityingly  of  the  blood-stained  lands  beyond  the 
oceans.  Yet  Australia  was  conquered  on  the  shores  of  Europe  ;  Jervis 
and  Nelson  did  for  her  what  Hawke  and  Wolfe  did  for  Canada.  We  owe 
it  to  Trafalgar  that  the  island  continent  to-day  is  free  and  peaceful  from 
end  to  end.  What  it  might  have  been  we  see  on  the  new  map  of  Africa — 
a  parti- coloured  congeries  of  European  settlements,  each  suspicious  of  its 
aggressive  neighbour.  But  the  event  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  placed  in 
Britain's  hands  the  unfettered  control  of  all  Australia,  so  that  when  in 
1859  the  French  asked  how  much  of  the  continent  (a  large  portion  of  which 
in  their  official  maps  was  marked  Terre  Napoleon)  we  claimed,  Lord  John 
Bussell  could  say  *'  The  whole ''  and  with  that  answer  dismiss  them.^ 

IV.  The  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Dominion, — 
A  comparison  between  the  federal  constitution  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion  of  1867  and  that  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 

*  The  Growth  of  the  Empire,  A.  W.  Jose  (Murray,  1901),  p.  123. 
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established  thirty-three  years  later,  and  between  both  tod  th^t 
of  the  United  States  in  one  or  two  cardinal  points,  is  very  in- 
structive.^ 

The  Australians  appear  to  have  been  much  influenced  in  the 
genesis  of  their  Federation  by  Mr.  Bryce*s  '*  American  Common- 
wealth/' which  was  published  in  1888)  even  to  the  adoption  of  this 
name  in  preference  to  that  of  Dominion,  as  was  first  entertained  by 
some  of  them  in  1891.  With  them  the  constituent  colonies,  states, 
and  provinces,  like  those  in  the  United  States,  only  delegate  certain 
definite  powers  to  the  central  Federal  Parliament ;  all  not  specified 
in  the  Imperial  Act  remain  as  a  reserve  with  each  state,  whereas 
exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case  in  Canada.  In  Canada  all  authority 
radiates,  as  it  were,  from  the  centre  outwards  and  downwards  ;  in 
Australia  all  authority  radiates  from  the  several  states  upwards  and 
inwards. 

The  makers  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  took  three  main  precautions 
to  avoid  the  ill  consequences  of  over-decentralisation.  They  gave  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  with  the  Dominion  Ministry  a  veto  over  any 
Provincial  legislation ;  they  substituted  in  all  important  judicial  posts  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  the  prin- 
ciple of  appointment  from  above  for  that  of  election  from  below ;  and  they 
made  strong  the  sphere  of  the  Central  Parliament  as  against  that  of  the 
Provincial  legislatures. 

If  such  Acts  in  themselves  are  ultra  vireSf  a  supreme  court  of 
appeal,  established  in  1875,  can  entertain  and  settle  the  question,  and 
also  adjust  any  collision  between  the  Dominion  and  provincial  legisla- 
tures. An  appeal  can  be  made  from  its  decision  to  the  King  in 
Council.  "  As  in  the  United  States,  so  now  in  the  British  Empire, 
a  great  school  of  constitutional  lawyers  is  arising  to  meet  the  new 
problems  involved  in  the  Federal  system.'*  The  Canadians,  there- 
fore, seem  to  have  desired  a  stronger  central  power  and  a  smaller 
sphere  of  state  rights  than  the  Australians.  Canada  was  to  be 
rather  a  nation  divided  into  provinces  than,  as  Australia,  states 
united,  for  certain  purposes,  into  a  nation.  In  1867  one  Parlia- 
ment was  established  for  the  Canadian  Dominion,  with  an  upper 

*  The  valuable  work  by  Sir  John  Quick,  of  the  Victorian  bar,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Garran,  of  the  New  South  Wales  bar,  entitled  The  Annotated  Constitution  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth^  published  last  year,  afiFords  the  amplest  oppor- 
tunity for  the  student  of  federal  constitutions  in  this  direction.    In  it  the  chief 
'  leading  federal  constitutions  existing   at   the    present  day — the   Swiss,  the 

I  German,  the  American,  and  Canadian — are  compared  in  detail  with  that^  of 
Australia. 
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house,  called  the  Senate,  to  consist  of  members  nominated  by  the 
Crown — that  is,  by  the  Dominion  Ministry — for  life  (twenty-four 
for  Ontario,  twenty-four  for  Quebec,  and  twenty-four  for  the 
maritime  provinces),  and  a  lower  house,  called  the  House  of 
Commons.  Certain  definite  and  specified  matters  are  committed 
by  the  Imperial  Act  to  their  power,  and  others  to  the  provincial 
legislatures ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  construct  these  latter  on 
a  uniform  scheme.  Ontario  (Upper  Canada)  had  a  single  house 
only,  Quebec  (Lower  Canada)  two  chambers.  The  Governor- 
General  may  either  assent  to  any  bill  passed  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  or  withhold  his  assent,  or  reserve  it  for  the  Sing's 
pleasure — that  is,  of  the  Imperial  Ministry.  And,  even  after  the 
Governor-General  has  assented  to  a  bill,  it  can  be  annulled  by  the 
King  in  Council  within  two  years  after  its  passing.  This  time  is 
limited  to  one  year  under  the  Australian  Commonwealth  in  similar 
circumstances. 

The  two  houses  of  the  Federal  Parliament  of  Australia  are  styled 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  as  in  the  United  States. 
Canada  avoided,'  apparently  by  instinct,  too  close  a  following  of 
American  precedents ;  Australia  seems  rather  deliberately  to  have 
courted  them.  In  Canada  every  power  not  expressly  given  to  the 
provincial  legislatures  is  reserved  to  the  Dominion  Parliament.  In 
Australia,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  reverse  holds  good,  and 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  those  powers  only  which  are 
expressly  assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  An  Australian  State 
(they  preferred  this  name  for  the  individual  Colonies  to  be  incor- 
porated.  rather  than  province,  the  Canadian  term)  resembles  an 
American  State,  and  differs  from  a  Canadian  province  in  that  the 
Commonwealth  Ministry,  acting  through  the  Governor-General, 
has  no  veto  on  State  legislation.  The  Australian  Senate,  again, 
unlike  that  of  Canada,  but  like  that  of  America,  contains  an  equal 
number  of  senators  from  each  state,  great  or  small,  six  chosen 
directly  by  the  people  of  the  state — not  two,  as  in  America,  chosen 
directly  by  the  state  legislatures.  The  term  of  their  election  in 
either  case  is  for  six  years ;  one-third  retire  in  America  every  year, 
in  Australia  one-half  every  three  years.  Vacancies  occasioned  by 
death  or  resignation  are  filled  up  in  Australia  by  the  state  legislatures 
for  the  term  yet  remaining  of  such  senator's  vacancy. 

Now,  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  in  compar* 
ing  these  federal  constitutions  is  this.  It  is  part  of  the  irony  of 
history  how  constitutions  develop  in  quite  a  contrary  way  to  that 
fOQtemplated  at  t}ieir  inception,    ^he  development  of  the  Anieric^n 
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constitution,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  quite  different  in  two  most 
important  points  from  what  its  founders  intended.     As  the  election 
of  president  was  elaborately  planned  to  take  place  indirectly,  so  as  to 
be  above  all  party  considerations  whatever,  and  has  become  entirely 
and  beyond  all  else  the  one  supreme  thing  on  which  each  political 
party  concentrates  its  full  strength,  so  also  in  the  constitution, 
where  the  States  were  each  so  jealous  of  their  independence  and  so 
loth  to  part  with  any  portion  of  it  whatever,  it  is  just  there  that 
they  have  seen  their  State  powers  dwindle  away  before  the  growing 
power  of  the  central  authority  they  thought  they  had  so  success- 
fully curbed  and  limited.     Similarly,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Canada 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  tendency  of  establishing  a 
strong  central  power,  from  which  emanated  delegation  to  outlying 
members,  instead  of  strong  provincial  centres  delegating  only  a 
portion  of  their    full    inherent  power    to    a    central    authority, 
would  have  been  apt  to  lead  and  tempt  that  central  authority 
to  override  and  ultimately  perhaps  to  swallow  up  the  outlying 
local  authorities.    In  practice  the  development  has  tended  rather 
the  other  way.     It  is  easy  to  say  after  the  event,  that  this  was 
the  natural  result  of  setting  in  action  respectively  the  centri- 
fugal and  the  centripetal  forces:  all  I  wish  now  to  remark   is 
that  the  result  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anticipated.    The 
United  States  are,  every  year,  in  an  increasing  degree,  becoming 
one  nation  by  natural  fusion.    The  Federal  authority  at  Washing- 
ton, the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  bulk  larger  and 
larger,  and  the  States  legislatures — though  the  central  power  has 
no  veto  on  their  measures— dwindle  in  importance.    Several  of 
them  meet  only  for  a  specified  numher  of  days  every  other  year,  and 
then  often  merely  to  record  that  a  local  law  adopted  in  a  neighbour- 
ing State  shall  henceforth  apply  to  their  own  State  also.    It  may 
therefore  be  expected  that  in  Australia,  in  spite  of  the  mutual  and 
more  or  less  natural  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  the  constituent 
States,  a  similar  law  of  development  may  possibly  exhibit  itself.    If 
60,  it  would  be  accelerated  by  one  clause  in  the  Commonwealth  Act 
that  makes  provision  that  any  State  may  hand  over  to  the  central 
federal  authority  any  further  portion  of  its  powers.    A  State  might 
thus  at  last  commit  euthanasia.     A    party    in    Tasmania,    for 
instance,  even  already  deprecates  the  retaining  of  state  powers,  and 
would  be  willing  to  be  content  with  one  unitary  government  only. 
The  tendency  in  the  same  direction,  but  of  course  nothing  like  so 
strongly,  is  already  manifested  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 
3!he  number  of  members  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  the  salaries 
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of  the  State  Governors  and  State  Ministers,  are  being  reduced ; 
and  as  the  Federal  Parliament  establishes  itself  in  the  people's  con- 
fidence, the  local  legislatures  will  be  still  further  dwarfed.  Queens- 
land and  Western  Australia  will  probably  be  the  last  to  assent  to 
such  development,  since  those  individual  States  are  further  removed 
from  the  central  Federal  authority,  and  have  quite  particular  and 
peculiar  requirements  of  their  own.  In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  such  diminution  of  State  or  Provincial 
power.  The  central  Dominion  authority  established  once  for  all 
as  supreme  is  regarded  with  a  far  more  jealous  eye.  There  is  a 
tendency  alike  in  the  Western  and  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  to 
stand  more  and  more  on  their  rights,  and  to  endeavour  to  extend  the 
range  of  their  individual  powers. 

One  other  point  must  not  pass  without  remark.  The  Canadian, 
the  Australian,  and  the  American  Senate  are  all  constituted  as  con- 
tinuous bodies ;  but  in  Australia  the  Senate  may  come  to  an 
abrupt  end.  In  the  event  of  the  Senate  failing  to  pass  a  Bill  which 
comes  up  to  it  from  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  a  second  time 
after  an  interval  of  three  months,  in  the  same  or  the  next  session, 
then  both  Houses  are  dissolved  simultaneously.  And  if  the  newly 
elected  House  of  Bepresentatives  again  passes  the  proposed  law,  and 
the  newly  elected  Senate  again  rejects  it,  they  are  to  sit  as  a  joint 
body,  for  debate  and  voting,  and  an  absolute  majority  of  the  total 
members  present  may  then  pass  the  bill  i^5o/ao^o,  for  the  Governor- 
General's  assent.  The  Australian  Commonwealth  has  also  adopted 
the  principle  of  a  responsible  Ministry,  dependent  practically  on 
the  vote  of  the  Lower  House,  as  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
These  two  most  important  items,  the  liability  of  the  Senate  as  re- 
presenting the  States  to  be  overridden  by  the  majority  of  the 
population  in  the  larger  States,  and  the  Federal  Ministry  being 
answerable  to  the  popular  vote  directly  in  the  Lower  House,  differ- 
entiate the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  completely  from  the 
American  constitution,  where  the  executive  Federal  Ministry  hold 
office,  independent  of  the  vote  of  either  the  Lower  or  Upper  House, 
and  are  dismissed  by  the  President  at  his  own  will.  The  conse- 
quences that  are  likely  to  result  in  Australia  have  been  forcibly 
pointed  out  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Bichard  Baker,  the  present  President  of 
the  Senate.^    The  Australian  people  have  never  taken  their  Upper 

'  Sir  Biohard  drew  up  A  Mantial  of  Reference  to  authorities  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  Sydney  constitutional  Convention  which  met  on  March  2, 
1891,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  constitution  for  the  Dominion  of  Australia^ 
and  be  was  elected  their  chaiiman.    No  one  in  Australia  has  made  the  whole 
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Houses  very  seriously,  and  it  would  appear  they  are  Dot  inclined  to 
extend  to  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  a^y  power  or  respect 
relatively  greater  than  to  their  provincial  Upper  Houses, 

There  can  foe  no  doubt  that  the  Commonwealth  constitution  is  a  well* 
designed,  well»thought-out,  and  highly  perfected  scheme  of  government, 
in  the  framing  of  which  any  one  may  well  be  proud  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated—a machine  of  government,  which  should  work  smoothly.  But  it 
may  yet  be  asked  whether 

(1)  State  rights  and  State  powers  have  not  been  unduly  subordinated 

to  nationalism : 

(2)  and  whether  the  Australian  Federation  is  not  pregnant  with  a 

Union  closer  than  was  originally  intended. 
The  answer  to  these  questions  will  to  a  great  extent  depend  on  the 
Senators  who  are  elected  to  compose  the  first  Senate.  If  they  are  strong 
men,  if  they  can  throw  off  the  ideas  of  Upper  House  and  Lower  House, 
under  which  most  of  them  have  probably  received  their  political  educa- 
tion, and  realise  that  a  Federal  Senate  is  not  an  Upper  House, 
and  if  they  will  insist  on  the  Executive  being  the  servant  and  not  the 
master  of  Parliament,  a  true  Federal  union  may  result.  If  not,  the 
people  of  Australia  may  before  long  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether  it 
will  not  be  better  (it  certainly  will  be  more  economical)  to  become  one 
Nation  in  name  and  in  fact — whether,  if  the  advantages  of  Home  Rule 
are  to  be  gradually  but  surely  taken  from  them,  they  ought  not  to  abolish 
the  corresponding  disadvantages,  six  local  governors,  six  local  ministries, 
six  local  parliaments,  with  all  their  consequent  cost  and  expenses,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  worry,  vexation,  and  loss  of  time  of  electors  necessary  to 
carry  the  Federal  system  into  effect. 

V.  New  Zealand, — 

Shut  out  from  annexing  any  part  of  Australia,  the  French  had  for 
some  time  been  meditating  a  descent  upon  the  twin  islands  to  the  East; 
Private  enterprise  anticipated  and  indeed  hastened  Government  action. 
Colonel  Wakefield  went  out  in  command  of  an  emigrant  ship  and  ran  up 
the  British  flag  at  Port  Nicholson  in  the  northern  island  just  two  days 
before  Baron  de  Thierry  arrived  with  a  French  flag.  It  was  not  the  only 
escape  in  New  Zealand  history,  for  the  same  year  a  French  fleet  sailed  to 
annex  the  southern  island,  but  putting  in  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  their 
way,  they  gave  unintentional  warning  to  a  British  naval  officer,  who 
sailed  in  hot  haste  to  their  goal  at  Akaroa  and  beat  them  by  four  days.^ 

subject  more  his  own,  by  study  and  caref  al  thought.  He  has  since  published 
The  Executive  in  a  Federation,  Adelaide  1897  (in  which  he  endeavours  to 
point  out  the  difficulties  of  combining  a  responsible  Ministry,  a  principle 
adopted  from  the  British  Parliament,  with  a  Federal  government),  and  also 
The  Commonwealth  Constitution  of  Australia,  Adelaide  1901.  In  the  latter 
he  sums  up  his  opinions  on  this  matter  alike  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Senate 
alter  a  discriminating  weighing  of  possibilities  in  the  words  qaot^d  in  the  text, 
"  The  Orowth  of  the  Ewfvre^  p.  25^, 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  alike  then  in  one  respect :  they 
each  very  narrowly  escaped  becoming  French  instead  of  British. 
But  in  most  other  respects  they  differ  largely.    Auckland  too  is  as 
distant  from  Sydney  as  Newfoundland  from  Ireland.    New  Zealand 
prefers  to  retain  her  own  name  and  individuality  rather  than  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  a  far  outlying  portion  of  Australasia.     There 
does  not  appear  any  prospect  of  her  joining  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth.   Every  one  of  her  interests  points  the  other  way.     She  is 
ambitious  of  becoming  the  nucleus  of  an  island  confederacy  ;  this 
is  the  goal  which  all  her  statesmen  from  Sir  George  Grey  onwards 
have  ever  set  before  themselves  to  aim  at.     She  has  also  shown 
herself  capable  of  solving  the  native  question  in  her  wise  and 
successful  treatment  of  the  Maoris,  who  now  send  members  to  her 
parliament,  and  she  has  recently  annexed,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  the  Cook  Islands  on  the  extreme  eastern  side 
of  the  British  sphere  of  influence  in  the  Pacific.    New  Zealand 
both  in  geographical  position  and  climate  is  a  great  contrast  to 
Australia.    There  is  no  portion  of  either  the  northern  or  southern 
islands  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sea  breezes ;  her  rainfall  is  abundant 
(the  arum  lilies  grow  wild  everywhere  in  the  open  air),  and  droughts 
are  unknown.     This  environment  has  already  affected  the  develop- 
ment of  our  race  and  will  do  so  still  more.     They  are  sturdy, 
healthy,  and  largely  engaged  in  agricultural  or  dairy  farming.     As 
is  well  known,  the  community  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  in  the 
world.    An  absolute   and    refreshing,  because  natural   and    not 
artificial,  equality  prevails.    Woman  suffrage  has  been  adopted  ;  but 
none  or  few  of  the  beneficial  changes  its  advocates  confidently 
predicted,  and  none  or  few  of  the  disasters  its  opponents  as  confi- 
dently prognosticated,  have  taken  place.    It  makes  no  appreciable 
difference  for  better  or  worse  in  the  state.    Then  again,  the  resump- 
tion of  large  landed  estates  by  the  Government  where  required  for 
bona  fide  smaller  agricultural  holdings  naturally  met  with  much  op- 
position at  first.    These  estates  had  been  acquired  by  early  settlers 
for  a  comparatively  small  sum  from  the  Government,  and  their  value 
was  now  enormously  enhanced.    The  owners  naturally  resisted 
compulsory  sale.    The  Bill  provided  that  a  fair  market  value  should 
be  assessed  upon  any  estate  that  was  scheduled  for  public  use.    The 
leaders  of  the  opposition  now  candidly  confess  that  it  has  been  fairly 
done,  and  that  on  the  whole  great  advantages  have  resulted.     One 
can  imagine  what  a  fever  of  excitement  would  be  raised  in  England 
if  any  such  measure  were  attempted ;   if,  for  instance,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Church  lands,  whiph  in  theory  are  national 
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property,  and  which  were  given  away  as  rewards  by  the  Tudors  to 
those  who  made  themselves  useful  to  the  Crown  in  those  days,  were 
now  resumed  by  the  Government,  at  their  simple  market  value  for 
sale  to  agricultural  holders.  But  the  New  Zealanders  confess  quite 
frankly  that  the  social  experiments  they  are  trying  in  this  and  other 
matters  might  not  answer  in  the  Mother  Country,  where  all  the 
circumstances  are  so  much  more  complex  and  so  much  more 
involved  than  in  a  new  country.  At  Ghristchurch  the  Prince  held 
a  review,  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  of  8,000  khaki  men,  for  the  most 
part  stalwart  young  farmers  from  the  interior,  on  good  animals  and 
well  groomed.  Each  locality  vies  with  its  neighbour  in  equipping 
its  own  body  of  horse,  "Our  boys  "as  they  call  them,  and  each 
squadron  is  distinguished  from  another  chiefly  by  the  colour  of  the 
feathers  in  the  hat,  or  by  the  facings.  There  were  also  6,000 
cadets  in  uniform  taking  part  in  this  review.  Here,  as  in  Australia 
under  the  new  Defence  Act  introduced  into  the  Federal  Parliament 
by  Sir  John  Forrest,  they  have  already  made  it  practically  com- 
pulsory for  every  able-bodied  bdy  to  receive  the  rudiments  of 
military  training  and  drill  in  the  State  schools,  while  at  home 
in  the  Old  Country  we  are  still  in  a  comparatively  half -hearted  way 
talking  about  it.  Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the  in- 
tense enthusiasm  displayed  in  this  ultra-democratic  country  of  New 
Zealand.  As  we  travelled  from  end  to  end  of  the  South  Island, 
over  the  Canterbury  plains  from  Ghristchurch  to  Dunedin,  there 
were  crowds  at  all  the  railway  stations,  labourers  cheering,  children 
on  the  shanty  gates  waving  pampas  grass  and  flags,  the  ploughman 
at  plough  stopping  in  the  furrow  as  the  train  passed  to  salute  the 
Prince  and  Princess.  Young  and  old,  one  and  all,  seemed  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  Imperial  spirit  and  love  of  the  Motherland.  Not 
least  their  Premier  and  leader,  Mr.  Seddon,  whose  forceful  vigour 
and  masterful  will  have  raised  him  from  the  rank  of  a  miner  in  his 
early  life  to  the  proud  position  he  now  occupies.  At  the  Colonial 
Conference  in  1897  he  was  almost  the  only  Colonial  statesman.  Sir 
Edward  Braddon,  the  then  Premier  of  Tasmania,  being  another,  who 
there  declared  plainly  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  closer  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  self-governing  Colonies;  and  so 
doing  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  another  New  Zealand  Premier, 
Sir  Eobert  Stout,  who  made  the  same  declaration  in  1887. 

VI.  South  Africa. — In  South  Africa  the  shadow  of  the  long 
and  grievous  war  under  which  they  have  suffered  was  overall.  But 
nevertheless  it  was  impossible  not  to  recognise  how  both  Natal  and 
Cape  Colony  had  developed  and  progressed  during  the  last  twenty 
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years.  Durban  is  spreading  itself  all  over  the  hills  in  its  rear,  and 
Capetown  with  its  suburbs  and  electric  tramways  right  up  to  the 
very  foot  of  Table  Mountain  and  beyond.  There  were  many  oppor- 
tunities in  Gape  Colony  of  conversing  with  some  of  the*  leading 
men,  both  those  of  Dutch  extraction  and  of  British.  They  one  and 
all  were  united  in  the  sentiment  that  the  one  thing  that  was  re- 
quired in  the  future  was  a  steady  and  consistent  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Home  Government.  They  and  theirs  had  too  long  been  the 
shuttlecock  of  political  parties  in  Great  Britain,  neither  of  which 
really  cared  or  knew  much  about  them.  All  over  South  Africa 
both  for  Dutch  and  British,  in  Cape  Colony,  in  Natal,  in  the  native 
territories,  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  the  Orange  Elver,  it  had  been 
turn  and  turn  about,  again  and  again,  to  the  utter  ruin  and  con- 
fusion of  everybody  and  everything ;  policy  after  policy  had  been 
adopted,  reversed,  adopted  again  and  yet  once  more  reversed ; 
governors  recalled,  others  sent  out,  and  these  again  recalled,  and 
yet  farther  shiftings. 

And  even  now,  though  the  present  war  has  cost  Great  Britain  more  than 
220  millions — a  larger  sum  than  in  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1763  was  expended  in  the  subversion  of  the  Bourbon  French 
Colonial  Empire  in  North  America,  and  which  purchased  alike  unlimited 
scope  for  the  development  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  that  continent,  and 
which  laid  also  a  firm  foundation  for  an  Indian  Empire  ^ — even  now, 
judging  from  what  has  happened  on  former  occasions,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  your  present  policy  will  not  be  reversed  when  the  war  is  over. 
Your  words  and  your  promises  are  no  stronger  even  now  than  they  were 
before.  You  say  now  you  wiD  retain  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  the 
Transvaal  as  constituent  parts  of  the  Empire.  You  established  the  first 
in  1848,  and  in  1854  not  only  abandoned  it,  but  insisted  upon  forcing  the 
inhabitants  to  be  independent.  The  farmers  of  the  Orange  Biver  in 
those  days  clung  to  the  Empire,  they  would  gladly  rule  themselves  like 
another  Colony,  but  they  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  part  of  the 
Empire.  The  Imperial  Government  would  not  have  them.  Again,  in 
1852  by  the  Sand  Biver  Convention  '*  all  right  of  the  British  to  any 
territory  north  of  the  River  Vaal  was  for  ever  abandoned,"  and  "  full  right 
was  guaranteed  to  all  north  of  the  Vaal  River  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government," 
and  further,  Great  Britain  undertook  '*  never  to  meddle  with  any  natives 
north  of  the  Vaal."  In  1877  you  reannexed  the  Transvaal,  and  when 
Kruger  and  Joubert  came  to  England  in  June  1878  to  protest,  they  were 
informed  that  *'  as  the  Transvaal  had  been  relieved  at  a  large  cost  to  the 
Imperial  Government  from  the  difficulties  into  which  it  had  fallen,  the 
reasons  which  forbid  a  reversal  of  the  steps  then  taken  are  tenfold  greater 

*  ProceedingSi  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  xix.  p.  11. 
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than  those  which  dictated  the  act  itself  to  those  who  had  most  reluctantly 
undertaken  it.**  In  1879  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  sent  out  from  England 
with  full  military  and  civil  command,  and  on  coming  up  to  Pretoria  in 
Jime  he  twice  announced  that  ^*  as  long  as  the  sun  shone  the  Transvaal 
would  remain  British  territory,*'  and  in  his  proclamation  issued  in  the 
Queen*s  name,  "  this  Transvaal  territory  shall  continue  to  be  for  ever  an 
integral  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  South  Africa,"  and  again 
"  there  is  no  Government,  Whig  or  Tory,  Liberal,  Conservative,  or  Badical, 
who  would  dare  under  any  circumstances  to  give  back  this  country.'* 
"  Under  no  circumstances  whatever  can  Great  Britain  give  back  this 
country ;  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
English  will  remain  here.'*  In  1880  before  starting  for  England  Sir 
Garnet  proclaimed  once  more  at  Capetown  that  the  Queen's  sovereignty 
would  never  be  withdrawn.  In  May,  four  Ministers  of  the  new  British 
Government,  one  after  the  other,  three  in  the  Commons  and  one  in  the 
Lords,  stated  officially,  "  It  was  quite  impossible  to  hand  back  the  country, 
to  the  Boers.  The  annexation  had  been  accepted  and  ratified  by  two 
Cabinets,  which  were  so  diverse  that  they  might  be  said  to  represent  almost 
every  element  which  exists  in  British  political  life ;  and  whatever  they  might 
think  of  the  original  act  of  annexation  they  could  not  safely  or  wisely 
abandon  the  territory.  We  had  at  the  cost  of  much  blood  and  treasure 
restored  peace ;  and  their  judgment  was  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  we  relinquish  the  Transvaal.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortimate 
than  uncertainty  in  respect  of  such  a  matter.'*  This  was  in  May.  Are 
any  utterances  now  made  stronger  than  these  ?  Yet  within  a  year,  on 
March  21, 1881,  under  the  shadow  of  Majuba  the  Bepublic  was  restored, 
as  you  remember  well,  for  you  were  then  here  in  the  Bacchante  at  the 
time.  It  will  not  do  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  Liberal  Government — you 
are  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  In  1867  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  ^ir  M.  H.  Beach,  speaking  for  the  Conservative  Government 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  said :  "  We  have  no  Imperial  interests  in 
South  Africa  excepting  the  holding  of  Capetown;  and  one  battalion 
alone  ought  to  be  maintained  in  South  Africa  at  the  expense  of  the  home 
government.*' 

What  could  one  reply  to  such  statements  as  these  ?  They  were  all 
true.  We  could  ouly  plead  that  the  fluctuations  of  public  opinion 
at  home  were  inevitable  for  two  reasons.  First  as  regards  the 
statesmen  who  may  be  at  any  moment  in  office.  The  natural  in- 
clination of  overburdened  men  is  to  shrink  from  responsibility,  to 
avoid  trouble,  to  take  the  shortest  cut  out  of  a  stiff  place.  Of  course, 
whether  for  the  individual  in  private  life,  or  for  the  nation  as  an 
aggregate  of  individuals,  such  shirking  is  always  most  expensive, 
and  productive  of  greater  trouble  in  the  long  run  than  obedience  to 
the  higher  law  would  entail.  The  Olympians  will  not  allow  their 
rul^  to  be  lightly  disregarded,  ej\i  wl^eq  tb^ii*  gc^t  bas  gon^  fprtb, 
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'*  Do  thi&  "  or  sufifer,  they  chastise  with  whips  of  scorpions  the 
laggard  or  the  coward  who  refuses  or  turns  aside  from  obeying  their 
behests,  and  declines  to  take  any  additional  burden  beyond  what  he  can 
help.  Nevertheless,  this  natural  inclination  is  also  further  fostered  by 
the  ingrained  habit  of  ^'  living  from  hand  to  mouth,"  which  neces- 
sarily results  from  parliamentary  and  party  exigencies  ;  and  more 
especially  from  the  fact  that  since  Imperial  questions  are,  under  the 
present  system,  managed  by  the  same  hands  to  which  is  entrusted 
our  domestic  and  island  legislation,  the  Government  for  the  time 
being  must  always  keep  one  eye  askew  on.  how  their  position  to 
retain  a  majority  for  the  latter  will  be  affected.    And  secondly,  as 
regards  the  electorate.    We  must  remember  that  a  democracy  for 
good  or  for  ill  is  always,  from  its  very  nature,  liable  to  be  swayed  by 
gusts  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  praiseworthy  often  in  themselves, 
though  unpractical.    Statesmen,  from  constitutional  temperament  or 
mental  bias,  will  always  be  found  either  more  timid  or  more  bold, 
y  eager  to  use  and  fall  in  with  such  currents  of  popular  feeling, 
whether  for  advance  or  for  retreat,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  in 
either  for  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of  "  the  ins  "  by  ''  the  outs.''    In 
an  English  democracy  there  will  also  always  be  a  number  who 
distrust  their  first  inclinations,  are  shy  of  being  made  fools,  as  they 
think,  and  who  will  pride  themselves  on  wishing  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  of  the  question ;  others,  again,  who,  for  some 
reason  extraneous  to  the  matter  in  hand,  are  dissatisfied  with  ''  the 
ins,"  or  else  who,  sympathising  with  "  the  outs  "  in  a  vague  way, 
desire  to  give  them  a  chance  of  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Speaker — these  are  the  voters  who  cause  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
torate to  fluctuate  now  for  one  party  and  again  for  the  other  in  the 
State.    Hot  fits  are  always  succeeded  by  cold  fits.    Reaction  surely 
comes  to  every  policy :  and  when  the  question  of  honour  or  of 
.  keeping  promises  is  stirred,  it  may  be  asked  '*  Which  promises  ?  " 
For  so  many  have  been  made  contradictory  to  each  other,  that  to 
keep  one  set  necessitates  the  breaking  of  another.    From  quite 
legitimate  fear  of  one  extreme,  that  of  over-meddling,  aggression, 
and  annexation,  men  shrink  back  into  that  of  vacillation  and  un- 
certainty, and  cloak  their  hesitation  with  words  of  magnanimity  and 
forgetf  ulness  of  the  past.  All  this  is  merely  the  necessary  price  which 
we  must  pay  for  popular  government.    It  has  its  advantages  as  well 
as  its  disadvantages.    The  wave  that  is  now  working  up  for  a  re- 
consideration and  possibly  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  present 
.  Government  is  largely  emotional,  but  all  the  above  considerations  go 
^  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  give  it  impetus  and  force.    At  the 
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present  moment,  however,  there  is  a  counter  wave  of  stronger 
emotion  on  the  other  side,  for  there  the  flood  tide  has  risen  un- 
usually high.  The  sacrifices  that  have  been  entailed  on  the  British 
nation,  as  well  as  on  the  self-governing  Colonies  of  the  Empire, 
are  so  large  that  there  is  scarcely  a  family  '<  at  home  "  or  in 
Canada,  and  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  that  has  not  lost  a 
member  in  this  war  whose  memory  is  still  fresh  and  sanctifies 
the  cause  he  died  for  in  his  relatives*  estimation.  These  feel- 
ings impel  the  majority  still  for  a  while  to  cling  to  the  emotion 
that  stirred  them  two  years  ago,  and  then  bit  so  deeply  into 
their  souls.  But  for  this,  there  is  little  doubt  the  pendulum 
could  be  made  to  swing  more  rapidly  than  at  present  it  seems 
to  be  doing,  though  the  tendency  to  do  so  is  inevitable  and 
manifest.  It  is  no  use  deprecating  such  fluctuations  of  policy.  We 
must  use  the  instruments  placed  in  our  hands,  and  not  find  fault 
with  them.  A  democracy,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  must  always 
be  largely  emotional.    It  has  its  noble  as  well  as  its  ignoble  phasee* 

I  am  afraid  these  general  considerations  seemed  lame  excuses 
after  all  to  our  South  African  friends.  They  said  :  "We  shall  all 
out  here  get  on  well  enough  together  after  the  war  is  over,  if  your 
people  at  home  will  only  be  firm  and  steadfast.  After  a  while  we 
shall  either  federate  or  form  one  unitary  state :  but  we  never  do 
things  here  in  a  hurry.  Above  all,  a  federal  constitution  must  not 
be  sent  out  ready-made  from  England  as  was  attempted  to  be  done 
by  Lord  Carnarvon.  For  there  will  no  doubt  now  be  a  temptation 
to  some  at  home  to  disclaim  all  further  responsibility  by  nmmbling 
the  word  ^  federation '  as  a  talisman.  But  federation  to  be  healthy 
must  grow  naturally,  gradually,  and  slowly,  if  it  is  to  meet  our 
wants,  as  did  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia ;  and  very  likely  in  years  to  come  when  it  arrives  it 
will  differ  in  essential  points  from  either.  Though  Africanders 
will  naturally  be  as  keen  for  the  recognition  of  their  nation- 
ality as  Canadians  and  Australians  are  for  theirs;  and  the 
growth  of  such  national  feeling  need  not  in  the  least  of  necessity 
imply  that  Africanders  may  not  be  as  proud  of  being  part  and 
parcel  of  the  British  Empire,  as  Scotchmen  or  Canadians,  as 
Australians,  Irish,  English,  Welshmen,  and  New  Zealanders.  The 
feeling  of  uncertainty  and  apprehension  which  so  naturally  pre- 
dominates here  when  the  past  is  regarded  can  only  be  overcome 
by  patience  and  firm  rule." 

The  problem  regarding  the  future  of  South  Africa  is  of  intense 
interest  to  one  who  believes  in  Greater  Britaini  but  the  demand  on 
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language  aod  in  religion,  bat  with  a  continnous  and  stirring  back- 
ground of  over  tliree  hundred  years.  While  away  in  the  sonthem 
nemigphere  Australia  has  just  been  able  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
ita  discovery  without  any  reminiscence  of  hostile  invasion  in  the  past. 
for  as  regards  Canada  it  ia  well  worth  observing  that  it  was  war 
repeated  in  threefold  wise  that  welded  that  nationality  into  one.  At  the 
close  of  the  American  War  of  Independence  many  of  the  Loyalists  who 
had  during  it  taken  our  part  against  their  fellow  colonists,  and  whom 
above  all  others  the  Americans  hated  moat  bitterly,  were  anxious  to 
leave  the  States,  where  they  were  very  badly  treated,  since  all  the 
efforts  of  British  statesmen  had  failed  to  secure  an  amnesty  for  them. 
At  the  peace  they  came  streaming  over  the  Canadian  borders,  leaving 
behind  tbem  all  that  bad  made  their  life  happy,  forced  to  starve 
and  struggle  for  years  before  the  new  country  became  anything  like 
the  old  homes  they  had  been  driven  forth  from.  A  public  grant  of 
£4,000,000  was  voted  for  their  assistance,  and  land  provided  for 
them  along  the  bays  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  valleys  where  tbey  made 
Kew  Brunswick,  in  the  eastern  farms  round  Sherbrooke  and  through- 
out a  fertile  forest-land  from  the  Ottawa  to  Lake  Huron.  There 
the  United  Empire  Loyalists  built  up  a  British  Canada  and  gloried 
in  the  title  which  they  so  well  deserved,  and  which  their  descendants 
cherish  with  love  and  reverence  to  the  present  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  20,000  Loyalists  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  10,000  to  Western 
Canada  or  Ontario. 

They  comprised  (as  Mr.  Leciy  says  in  his  "  Hiatory  of  England,"  iv. 
]92)  Eome  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  America  haa  ever  produced,  and  tb«y 
were  contending  for  an  ideal  which  was  at  least  as  worthy  as  that  for 
which  Washington  fought.  It  was  the  maintenance  of  one  free  industrial 
and  pacific  empire,  compTising  the  whole  English  race,  holding  the  richest 
plains  of  Asia,  in  sabjection,  blending  all  that  was  moat  venerable  in  an 
ancient  civilisation  with  the  redundant  energies  of  a  jouthfol  society,  and 
likely  in  a  few  generations  to  outatrip  every  competitor,  and  acquire  an 
indisputable  ascendency  oa  the  globe. 

These  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  British  population  of  the  western 
half  of  Canada.  As  time  went  on  a  number  of  British  settlers 
established  themaelves  in  the  eastern  balf  as  well ;  they  were 
energetic  and  enterprising,  and  much  of  the  wealth,  trade,  and 
commerce  of  the  province  passed  into  their  hands.  In  religion, 
education,  character,  pursuits,  language,  and  ideas,  they  were  ■□ 
strong  contrast  to  the  Canadian  peasant  farmers. 

Then  in  1812  came  the  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Canada  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  three  American  armies  thrown  upon 
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the  quiet  Canadian  fannlands  were  repulsed  by  inferior  British 
forces :  the  strongest  after  a  stubborn  fight  in  the  dark  at  Lundy*s 
Lane  within  hearing  of  Niagara  in  1814.  On  Christmas  Eve  that 
same  year  the  peace  of  Ghent  was  signed. 

But  to  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  ravages  of  the  border  war,  the  three 
years  of  struggle  had  brought  confidence  and  prosperity  and  the  sense  of 
a  common  nationality  through  all  its  territories.  The  heroes  of  the  war 
were  common  property  ;  and  in  that  list  men  saw  names  firom  the  three 
nationalities  of  Britain,  from  French  Canadians,  firom  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  firom  the  friendly  Indian  tribes.  Brock  and  Tecumseh  had 
taken  Detroit ;  de  Salaberry  and  McDonnell  had  saved  Montreal ;  and  all 
the  petty  grievances  of  past  years  disappeared  in  a  white  heat  of  patriotism 
which  welded  the  Canadas  into  one,  while  Congress  saw  vanish  its  last 
hopes  of  winning  over  a  people  whose  homes  it  had  so  wantonly  attacked 
or  so  brutally  destroyed.^ 

And  yet  once  more,  it  was  the  Civil  War  in  America  in  the  sixties, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  to  bind  the  United  States  more  indis- 
solubly  than  ever  together,  that  helped  also  to  weld  Canada  into 
one  Dominion,  and  make  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and  the 
other  provinces  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  standing  still  more 
closely  united  than  before.  Other  motives  there  were  also,  it  is 
true,  prompting  in  the  same  direction,  which  led  up  actually  to  the 
Pominion  Act  in  1867,  championed  so  strenuously  by  Sir  John 
Macdonald. 

At  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  the  Prince  unveiled  a 
statue  of  the  Queen  handing  the  Federal  constitution  to  Canada, 
who  is  represented  as  a  female  figure  kneeling  below  ;  the  group  is 
well  placed  on  the  left  of  the  Parliament  buildings,  that,  with  their 
Gothic  towers  and  halls,  are  seated  upon  the  crest  of  the  wooded 
cliffs  that  rise  above  the  rushing  Ottawa  river.  The  library,  a  large 
octagon  like  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster  Abbey,  contains  a 
collection  of  Americana  finer  than  that  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
second  only  to  that  in  the  Astor  Library  at  New  York.  Of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Dominion,  about  five  millions,  nearly  half  are  French. 
These  are  increasing  faster  than  those  of  British  origin,  and  are 
overflowing  from  the  province  of  Quebec  into  that  of  Ontario  or 
Upper  Canada.  The  Roman  Church  is  strong,  and  growing 
wealthier  every  year,  and  helps  its  faithful  children  to  spread 
abroad,  to  purchase  farms  and  settle  in  the  west.  We  hear  there 
is  no  party  that  now  advocates  annexation  to  the  United  States ; 
the  McEinley  Tariff  has  built  up  a  wall  of  partition  between  the 
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Dominion  and  tbe  St&teB.  It  is  possible  th&t  if  a  modification  of 
the  preseni  AtuericaB  tariff  towards  Canada  took  place,  the  preaeot 
Trail  of  paitition  would  be  broken  down ;  at  any  rate,  there  would 
be  a  reversion  to  the  former  state  of  things,  and  possibly  a  revival 
of  the  party  for  annexation.  Meanwhile,  now  all  are  prond  of 
their  growing  nationality ;  a  very  few  may,  perhaps,  indolge 
aspirations  for  complete  independence  in  the  future,  but  most  per- 
ceive that  this  would  mean  ultimate  absorption  by  the  southern 
Bepublio.  There  ia,  however,  a  party  among  the  younger  and  more 
Ambitions  French  Canadians  who  would  desire  to  eatablieh  tkuation 
Canadienjm  of  their  own.  Their  elders,  however,  regard  this  as  an 
mpracticahle  boyish  dream ;  the  effort  to  realise  it  would  tsar  the 
Dominion  asunder  in  the  bitterest  of  civil  wars. 

On  leaving  Ottawa,  the  railway  line  bears  away  northwards 
through  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  old  Upper  Canada,  where  in 
each  village  and  township,  as  also  further  westward,  the  Hndsou's 
Bay  Company's  stores  are  still  in  evidence,  speaking  memorials  and 
reUcs  of  tJie  past  history  of  the  land.  It  then  skirts  for  two  hun- 
dred miles  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  "  the  little  brother  of  the 
Bea."  This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  illimitable  prairies  and  the  three  consecutive  grand  mountain 
ranges,  the  Bookies,  the  Selkirks,  and  the  Qold  Bange  through 
which  the  Canadian  Pacific  forces  its  way  down  the  canons,  and 
over  passes  5,000  feet  above  sea  level  into  British  Columbia.  But 
the  utter  silence  of  the  treeless  plains  over  which  floated  the 
Bweet  scent  of  the  wild  sage,  where  the  herds  of  horses  and  cattle 
are  being  reared  on  the  ranching' farms,  still  lingers  in  the  memory. 
It  is  more  settlers  who  are  everywhere  wanted,  as  well  as  on  the 
fertile  wheat  lands  of  Manitoba,  where  sixty  million  bushels  of 
wheat  were  harvested  last  fall  for  exportation,  though  a  mere 
nothing  to  what  the  yet  untilled  land  would  yield,  which  should  be 
the  granary  of  the  British  Isles,  did  we  but  recognise  its  value. 
In  the  North-Weet  Territories  alone,  consisting  of  Alberta,  Assini- 
boia,  and  Saskatchewan  there  are  900,000  square  miles  of  land  of 
unsurpassed  fertility.  A  square  mile  cont^ns  640  acres,  so  the 
above  area  contains  about  192,000,000  acres — an  enormous  agri- 
cultural area.  In  Saskatchewan  alone  there  are  over  100,000 
square  miles  of  splendid  rich  soil  open  for  settlement.  T'he  new 
Canadian  Northern  railway  now  in  course  of  construction  through 
tiie  Saskatchewan  valley  will  gradually  open  up  these  regions. 
Every  settler  can  get  160  acres  of  land  free,  and  thus  becomes  a 
landowner  for  himself.    It  is  a  land  where  men  of  energy  can  make 
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for  themselves  and  families  a  home,  while  living  under  the  old  flag, 
and  enjoying  the  liberty  of  British  institutions,  the  protection  of 
British  laws.  But  to  attain  success  the  emigrant  must  be  a  fit  and 
proper  person.  "  Bemittance  men,"  too  often  thriftless  creatures 
who  vaguely  surmise  a  good  thing  is  to  be  had  without  strenuous 
effort,  come  out  living  on  the  remittances  sent  them  from  home, 
hang  about  the  drinking  shanties,  and  of  course  sink  lower  instead 
of  rising.  Wastrels  such  as  these  are  not  wanted.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  came  across  a  man  who,  not  so  long  ago,  had  been  a 
national  schoolmaster  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  thrifty,  cautious,  enter- 
prising. He  had  taken  up  a  holding  in  Manitoba,  saved  a  small 
capital  to  begin  with,  and  now,  with  all  his  grown-up  sons  around 
him,  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  in  the  province. 
Another  sample  of  the  kind  required  was  a  stalwart  young  Scotch- 
man from  Edinburgh,  with  whom  I  casually  conversed  in  Alberta. 
He  had  been  out  nine  years  in  the  country,  and  was  twenty-five 
years  old.  He  had  one  more  year  to  serve  in  the  North- West 
Mounted  Police,  and  would  then  take  up  a  ranche  already  booked  to 
his  name  and  contiguous  to  another  held  by  a  friend  of  his,  when 
his  father  had  promised  him  5,000  dollars  to  stock  it.  In  his  own 
words,  **  it  was  all  right  for  young  chaps  to  come  out  if  they  would 
only  keep  from  drink,  work  hard,  and  watch"  Then  aft-erwards 
invest  what  money  they  might  have. 

At  Calgary  the  Prince  held  a  review  of  the  North- West  Mounted 
Police.  These,  it  is  simply  truth  to  say,  were  one  of  the  finest 
bodies,  if  not  out  and  out  the  finest  body,  of  men  we  had  ever  seen, 
both  in  physique  and  vwrale.  They  are  all  picked  men :  drawn 
from  every  rank  and  class  in  Hfe  both  here  and  in  the  old  country. 
Men  enlist  for  five  years,  and  then  can  renew  for  a  similar  period. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  years  they  receive  a  pension.  There  are  many 
retired  officers  from  the  army  in  the  force,  and  promotions  are 
constantly  made  from  the  ranks.  Their  duties  in  keeping  order  in 
the  North-West  and  on  the  frontier  are  multifarious  and  most 
responsible :  a  man  who  proves  unworthy  of  his  trust  is  quickly 
weeded  out.  In  Alberta  and  Assiniboia  as  elsewhere  the  8outh 
Africa  medals  were  given  by  the  Prince  to  such  men  of  the 
Canadian  contingents  as  were  there  to  receive  them.  Conversing 
with  one  of  these,  a  smart  intelligent  youngster,  I  learnt  he  was 
going  out  to  South  Africa  again  to  join  his  brother  who  had  set  up 
in  trade  there.  Near  Hamilton,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  away 
in  Eastern  Ontario,  I  chatted  with  two  sergeants  of  the -local 
mih'tia,  who  had  both  been  in  South  Africa  ;  one  of  these  remarked 
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that  next  time  the  call  came  for  help  he  expected  it  would  be  to 
go  to  India  or  China.  He  was  ready  for  either.  The  second  said 
be  was  going  out  again  to  South  Africa  as  clerk  to  a  lumber 
merchant  in  his  town  who  saw  an  opening  for  Canadian  timber 
when  the  war  was  over.  Meanwhile  the  man  was  now  learning 
French  and  German  at  the  College  preparatory  to  so  doing.  All, 
he  said,  were  quite  ready  to  go  again  if  wanted.  Those  who  went 
got  good  positions  afterwards  on  their  return  to  Canada  if  they 
were  fit  for  them. 

At  Toronto,  the  capital  of  Ontario,  there  was  a  reception  that 
surpassed  if  possible  in  enthusiasm  all  that  had  awaited  the  Prince 
and  Princess  elsewhere.  The  country  round  is  more  settled  tlian 
in  the  West,  and  in  every  village  and  town  that  the  train  passed 
through,  young  and  old,  men,  women,  and  children,  turned  omt  to 
cheer  as  heartily  as  they  knew  how.  The  maple  leaf  was  every- 
where, on  the  buildings,  the  lads,  and  their  vehicles.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  the  Premier  accompanied  the  royal  party  from  the  time 
they  landed  at  Quebec  to  that  of  their  departure  from  Halifax. 
There  is  probably  no  single  statesman  of  the  present  day  whose 
individuality  is  more  popular  with  so  large  a  number  of  British 
subjects  than  is  his,  whether  in  the  Dominion  or  in  the  old  country. 
To  many  on  this  side  the  water  his  stately  and  genial  personality 
became  known  at  the  time  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  when  he  drove 
in  the  Queen's  procession  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  representa: 
tives.  He  it  is  who  gave  the  first  practical  impulse  to  the  long- 
talked-of  project  of  a  penny  postage  within  the  Empire  :  he  it  is 
who  has  made  the  first  step  towards  reciprocity  of  trade  throughout 
the  Empire,  by  carrying  through  the  Dominion  parliament  the  bill 
that  places  a  lower  tariff  on  British  goods  imported  into  Canada 
than  those  coming  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Ophir  left  Newfoundland  on  October  25,  and  got  into  touch 
with  the  Channel  squadron  through  Marconi's  telegraphy  on  the 
29th.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  80th  we  met  them  some  miles 
south-west  of  Cape  Clear,  approaching  in  two  lines.  They  formed 
up  on  either  side  of  the  Ophir  and  her  attendant  cruisers.  Each 
ship  in  turning  to  take  up  her  station  saluted  the  royal  standard 
with  one-and-twenty  guns.  The  six  battleships  and  seven  cruisers 
then  advanced  in  three  columns  line  ahead.  The  Diadem  led  the 
centre  column,  ahead  of  all  the  others,  and  was  followed  by  the  Ophir, 
the  cruisers  Niobey  Juno,  and  St.  George,  On  the  port  beam  of  thQ 
Ophir  was  the  flagship  Majestic,  followed  by  the  Mars  and  Jupiter 
battleships  and  tl^e  cruiser  Hyacinth ;  on  the  starboard  beam  was 
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large  and  loosely  compacted  organisms,  who  think  chiefly  of  their 
nervous  systems,  have  not  generally  overstrong  constitutions,  are 
shortlived,  and  are  liable  to  many  nervous  disorders.  Is  it  possible 
to  do  anything  to  strengthen  the  Unity  of  the  Empire  we  are  all 
applauding,  to  insure  that  as  it  advances  to  maturity  its  constitution 
may  be  a  healthy  one  and  carry  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  ?  Or  shall 
we  be  content  to  sit  still,  gently  tickled  with  self-satisfaction  as  we 
look  upon  it  admiringly,  somewhat  as  the  hedge  sparrow  looks  upon 
and  feeds  the  growing  cuckoo  in  its  nest?  If  the  latter  be  our 
temptation  under  the  plea  of  'letting  well  alone,"  let  me  draw  your 
attention  to  what  we  are  apt  sometimes  to  forget,  that  the  Americans 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  were  as  firmly 
attached  to  George  III.  and  to  his  throne  as  the  Canadians  and 
Australians  and  New  Zealand  people  are  showing  themselves  to 
be  to  that  of  his  descendant  to-day.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  his 
son  dated  March  23, 1775,  narrates  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  Lord  Chatham  in  August  1774. 

I  assured  him  that  having  more  than  once  travelled  almost  from  one 
end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  and  kept  a  great  variety  of  company, 
eating,  drinking  and  conversing  with  them  freely,  I  never  heard  in  any 
conversation  from  any  person,  drunk  or  sober,  the  least  expression  of  a 
wish  for  a  separation,  or  a  hint  that  such  a  thing  would  be  advantageous 
to  America. 

In  May  1775  Washington  met  a  clergyman,  the  Bev.  Jonathan 
Boucher,  in  the  middle  of  the  Potomac  Biver.  As  their  boats 
crossed,  Mr.  Boucher  warned  Washington  that  he  was  pursuing  a 
course  which  would  lead  to  complete  separation  from  England. 
Washington  said  :  '*  If  you  ever  hear  of  my  joining  in  any  such 
measures,  you  have  my  leave  to  set  me  down  for  everything  wicked."  ^ 
These  utterances  of  Franklin  and  Washington,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  American  Colonies  to  the  throne  and  flag  of  England  a  few 
years  only  before  their  final  separation,  surely  merit  the  most  serious 
and  weighty  attention  of  those  who  would  learn  from  the  past  to 
prepare  for  the  future.  Precisely  similar  sentiments  are  now  actu- 
ating the  self-governing  Colonies.  There  is  no  danger  that  they 
will  be  killed  by  exactly  the  same  course  of  conduct  on  our  part  as 
obliterated  them  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago ;  bat  the  mere 
fact  of  their  existence  now  is  no  reason  why  we  should  plume  our- 

*  I  am  indebted  for  these  quotations  to  Mr.  Bernard  Holland's  thoughtfnl 
and  suggestive  work  Imperium  et  LibertaSj  a  study  in  History  and  Polities 
(Edward  Arnold,  1901),  where  they  occur  on  pp.  19  and  67. 
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Belves  on  their  indestractibility.  They  may  perish  just  as  sureljr 
now,  if  we  neglect  to  adapt  oarselves  at  home  here  to  the  growth 
and  requirements  of  the  Empire,  as  they  did  through  our  fore- 
fathers' neglect.  At  present  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  unquestion- 
ably paramount  over  all  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  the  self-govern- 
ing Colonies  have  no  voice  in  it. 

If  nations  within  the  Empire,  while  freely  managing  their  own  affairs, 
have  no  formal  means  of  taking  part  in  the  general  councils  and  sharing 
in  the  burdens  of  the  Empire,  this  is  contrary  to  the  governing  principle  of 
the  British  policy,  and  can  only  be  a  temporary  phenomenon,  comparable 
to  the  non-representation  of  large  towns  before  the  first  Beform  Act. 

It  is  certain  that  as  the  Colonies  grow  into  powerful  states  there 
must  be  a  change  in  the  present  arrangement.  There  are  now 
forty  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  twelve  millions  in  the 
self-governing  Colonies.  That  is  to  say,  nearly  one  third  of  the 
whole  of  our  fellow-countrymen  have  no  direct  voice  now  in  the 
formation  of  our  foreign  policy.  Whether  they  approve  or  disap- 
prove or  it,  they  have  to  take  the  risks  and  consequences  attending 
it.  It  is  vain  to  imagine  they  might  remain  neutral.  A  serious  war 
with  a  European  power  would  precipitate  the  result  which,  in  any 
case,  time  must  bring  to  pass  if  the  Empire  is  destined  to  hold  together; 
In  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  responsible  Colonial  statesman,  the 
present  condition  of  things  is  not  likely  to  last  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  years,  at  the  outside.  They  hope  for  closer  union,  and  that 
some  means  may  be  devised  for  giving  the  self-governing  Colonies 
a  voice  in  the  control  and  direction  of  those  questions  of  Imperial 
interest  in  which  they  are  concerned  equally  with  the  Mother 
Country.  Such  was  their  decision  at  the  Conference  in  1897.  But 
there  is  no  organisation  here  on  our  side  in  England  for  them  to 
take  hold  of  now  in  order  to  become  more  closely  united.  According 
to  all  laws  of  national  development,  whatever  form  such  union  takes, 
it  must  be  grounded  on  direct  representation  of  the  electorate  con- 
cerned, and  in  a  body  where  the  members  are  in  proportion  more  or 
less  roughly  to  the  population  they  represent.  Every  member  who 
sits  therein  must  be  directly  responsible  to  the  constituency  that  elects 
him,  and  none  other.  A  regenerated  Imperial  Parliament  would 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  the  proper  organ  to  employ  for  Imperial 
purposes. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  as  now  constituted  has  been  builLjip 
simply  by  bringing  the  national  parliaments  of    ScoUsfnd  alidL. 
Ireland  to  London,  and  joining  on  their  lower  hou's^i  with  the 
EngUsh  House  of  Commons.    The  Scotch  House  of  Lords  still 
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meets  in  f^dinburgli  to  elect  representative  peers  from  time  to 
time,  and  similarly  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  still  meets  as  occasion 
requires  to  elect  representative  peers;  and  so  the  three  national 
parliaments  have  been  fused  and  united  into  one  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  most  natural  and  simplest  solution  therefore  would  be 
for  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  delegate  to  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  people  the  management  of  their  own  national  and  domestic 
affairs,  while  retaining  the  supreme  control  of  Imperial  affairs  in 
its  own  hands,  and  to  it  then  the  Colonial  representatives  could,  if 
they  desired,  be  admitted.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  quite 
aware  of  all  the  difficulties  that  attend  such  a  proposal.  One  half 
of  them  disappear  to  some  minds  when  the  alternative  is  offered  of 
one  Domestic  Parliament  for  these  Islands  instead  of  three.  That 
of  course  would  meet  the  case  as  far  as  the  point  I  wish  now  to 
establish  is  concerned.  The  congestion  of  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  for  the  last  thirty  years  been  a  commonplace  in  every 
one's  mouth ;  and  such  plethora  must  inevitably  increase  both  as 
regards  Imperial  and  domestic  matters.  For  our  own  sakes  here 
*'  at  home  "  we  want  this  division  of  labour  suggested,  even  if  there 
were  no  other  wider  considerations  in  view,  in  order  that  our 
Imperial  and  Domestic  business  may  be  each  thus  more  efficiently 
managed.  Of  course,  such  executive  and  legislative  division  could 
not  be  carried  out  unless  both  the  political  parties  in  the  State,  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  were  thoroughly  at  one  as  to  its  desira- 
bility. But  a  matter  of  this  kind  should  be  lifted  entirely  above  all 
party  exigencies.  In  the  long  run  I  believe  that  the  objects  that 
each  party  has  most  at  heart  would  be  the  better  achieved  by  such 
procedure. 

The  one  great  thing  to  insist  upon  is  this,  that  if  the  Empire  is  to 
endure  these  Domestic  affairs  must  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
business  of  Imperial  affairs,  that  is  the  supreme  questions  of  peace 
and  war,  India,  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  foreign  affairs.  Under  the 
last  head  is  embraced  everything  connected  with  diplomacy  and  con- 
sular affairs,  under  the  first  everything  connected  with  the  navy  and 
army,  naval  and  coaling  stations,  postal  and  telegraphic  communi- 
cations, and  the  defence  of  the  whole  against  all  external  foes. 
The  Imperial  executive  and  Parliament  would  then  deal  directly 
with  everything  that  in  fact  affects  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole.  But  all  other  administrative  and  legislative  matters  would 
hjmnb«Len  delegated  to  one,  or  more,  national  executives  and 
national  hsfislatures.  The  number  of  members  in  the  Imperial 
Pailiament  w^uld  of    course  be  largely  reduced.      The  present 
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number  is  overwhelmingly  large  either  from  a  Radical  or  Conser- 
vative point  of  view.  The  theory  of  the  latter  is  that  the  wisest 
men  are  elected  to  take  counsel  together — six  hundred  are  far  too 
large  profitably  "  to  take  counsel.''  The  Badical  theory  is  that  the 
members  are  delegates  to  register  the  mandate  of  the  electors,  and 
for  that  purpose  sixty  would  do  as  well  as  ten  times  that  number. 
There  is  no  legislative  body  in  the  world  so  large  as  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  American  and  the  German  lower  Houses  represent 
each  a  larger  population  than  ours,  but  are  far  smaller.  The  unit 
of  electoral  representation  might  fitly  be,  roughly  speaking,  one 
member  for  every  200,000  inhabitants,  instead  of  as  now,  one  for 
about  every  50,000.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  a  House  of  Commons 
thus  reduced  to  some  150  or  200  members  would  be  more  likely  to 
transact  Imperial  business  satisfactorily  than  the  present,  even 
supposing  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  took  no  part  in  it  ? 
That  they  would  take  part  in  it,  one  by  one,  and  under  certain 
modifications  to  be  discussed  elsewhere,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Meanwhile  the  other  four  hundred  eliminated  members,  if  they 
were  still  desirous  of  parliamentary  life,  would  find  ample,  and 
very  likely  more  congenial,  employment  for  their  abilities,  if  they 
were  returned  by  their  constituencies  to  the  lower  National  House 
or  Houses,  for  the  consideration  of  social  and  domestic  questions. 
Some  persons  have  advocated  the  proposition  that  the  Imperial 
matters  common  to  ourselves  and  the  Colonies  might  be  committed 
to  the  care  of  a  newly  to  be  constituted  department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  or  to  a  Council  of  Defence  on  which  the  self-governing 
Colonies  might  be  represented.  But  at  best,  even  if  feasible,  such 
council  could  possess  only  deliberative  and  not  executive  power. 
Its  decisions,  to  be  valid,  must  afterwards  come  before  the  Imperial 
Parliament ;  for  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  never  delegate  its 
Imperial  powers  to  any  other  hody,  though  it  might  delegate  the 
National  and  Domestic.  Besides,  this  would  be  no  closer  union 
than  we  already  have.  We  have  a  Confederation  with  our  Colonies  » 
now.  There  have  been  Colonial  Conferences  Uke  those  of  1887  and 
1897 ;  their  High  Commissioners  and  Agents-General  are  here  for 
consultation  with  the  Colonial  OfiSce.  Their  recommendations, 
before  they  are  actually  carried  out,  have  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  ParUament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  sometimes  that  of  the 
iParliaments  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, and  of  New  Zealand.  The  colonial  ministers  who  take  part 
in  such  conferences  have  no  direct  power  to  determine  anything  once 
for  all  without  resubmitting  it  to  their  own  constituent  assemblies. 
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neither  has  the  Imperial  Colonial  minister  without  the  same  process. 
This  is  Confederation,  not  Federation.  No  Confederations  as  such 
have  ever  endured  for  any  length  of  time.  They  have  either  broken 
up  from  their  manifest  and  inherent  weakness,  or  they  have  served 
as  stepping  stones  to  an  ultimate  Federation.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  persons  both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  we  seem  to  have 
already  passed  through  this  preliminary  stage  and  to  be  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  latter. 

While,  however,  we  at  home  approach  the  subject  of  Imperial 
Federation  chiefly  from  the  defence  side,  the  Colonist  is  wont  to  do 
so  from  the  trade  side.  Canada  has  already  made  the  first  step 
towards  Reciprocity  by  lowering  tariffs  for  inter-Imperial  trade ;  and 
judging'  from  what  has  occurred  in  the  formation  of  every  other 
Federation,  whether  in  the  Old  or  the  New  World,  some  such  modi- 
fication of  trade  arrangements  would  follow  a  closer  Imperial  union. 
Here  the  "  shibboleths  "  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection  resound  at 
once  in  the  air.  But  in  reality  the  sober-minded  man  is  not  daunted 
by  such  phantoms.  He  remembers  that  it  was  a  Liberal  minister 
(Lord  Melbourne)  who  declared  that  "  a  man  must  be  mad  who 
thought  it  was  possible  to  repeal  the  com  laws."  And  recalling 
similar  and  more  recent  utterances  of  one  and  another  leading 
statesman  as  to  the  impossibility  of  this  or  the  other  change,  he  can 
but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  us  are  infallible  prophets. 
Many  of  the  doctrines  and  conclusions  that  are  put  forth  under  the 
name  of  Free  Trade  and  the  arguments  that  are  used  in  support  of 
them  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  development  of  thought  that  issued 
in  the  perhaps  over-emphasising  of  individuality  in  men  and  nations 
in  the  past  generation.  We  read  them,  we  feel  their  force,  we  allow 
their  full  cogency  at  the  time  they  were  formulated.  But  the  years 
advance,  circumstances  change.  The  period  of  their  genesis  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  period  when  combinations,  both  for  social  and 
for  trade  purposes,  appeal  more  to  the  popular  imagination  and 
conviction,  and  when  the  consideration  of  what  is  most  for  our 
interest  is  now  based  upon  a  wider  outlook  than  in  former  years. 
There  are  also  many  ways  of  turning  an  enemy's  position,  some 
of  which  are  sometimes  preferable  to  attacking  it  in  front;  and 
one  possible  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  as  regards  encourage- 
ment of  inter-Imperial  trade  without  raising  the  dust  of  old 
controversies  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  as  perhaps  feasible, 
which  would  be  to  levy  a  tax  on  importation  of  goods  ac- 
cording to  their  bulk.  That  is  to  say,  a  regenerated  Imperial 
Parliament  might  enact  some  such  law  as  that  every  ship  that 
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respect  olid  the  love  for  the  Monarch;  of  Great  Britain,  and 
thoDgh  in  Gome  quarters,  as  has  been  said,  we  may  hear  expres- 
sions pointing  to  a  feeling  more  of  affection  for  a  Republic  than  a 
Monarchy,  yet,  in  tbe  great  chorus  of  enthusiasm  and  loyalty 
which  made  itself  manifest,  these  various  expressions  did  not 
appear  very  mach  on  the  surface.  One  point  which  could  not 
escape  the  observation  of  any  one  who  made  this  toar  is  the 
enormous  extent  of  territory  in  various  parts  of  the  world  which 
is  still  left  unoccupied,  and  which  is  waiting  for  strong  and  willing 
hands.  Another  point  which  Canon  Dalton  raised  was  that  of 
_  military  and  naval  defence,  which  of  course  naturally  excites  pro- 
found interest  at  the  present  moment.  I  don't  know  thai  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  endoisa  what  he  said,  that  in  these  important 
matters  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  predominant  party  are  those 
which  must  make  themselves  most  felt,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that 
no  agreement  can  be  come  to  unless  the  Colonies  themselves  are 
willing  to  come  forward  and  subscribe  to  whatever  plan  may  be 
adopted.  You  have  all  heard  of  the  part  played  by  the  Duke  of 
Gomwall  and  York,  as  he  then  was,  in  this  important  tour,  but 
I  don't  think  the  people  of  England  have  properly  realised  the 
important  part  played  by  his  gracious  Consort,  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  I  myself  can  bear  testimony  to  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  she  took  her  share  of  the  arduous  duty  which  fell  upon 
both  herself  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  what  an  extraordinarily 
good  impression  was  left  upon  every  one  with  whom  she  was 
brought  into  contact.  I  think  the  whole  country  ought  to  know 
how  deeply  indebted  they  are  to  Her  Boyal  Highness  for  the 
part  she  took — a  part  which  cannot  have  failed  to  improve  and 
consolidate  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  K.C.I.E.,  K.C.V.O. :  With 
regard  to  the  narrative  part  of  my  friend  Canon  Dalton's  Paper,  one 
can  have  nothing  but  praise,  but  as  to  his  general  conclusions  I  am 
not  sure  I  agree  with  them  all.  At  the  same  time  I  don't  wish  to 
obtrude  any  differences  to-night.  What  I  feel  is  that  we  should  be 
very  careful  in  laying  down  general  principles  as  to  the  lines  on 
which  the  future  increased  union  is  to  be  effected.  We  all  wish  for 
that  increased  union — at  all  events,  during  the  whole  tour  I  en- 
countered no  one  who  did  not  desire  it.  It  was  not  my  good  or  bad 
fortune  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  to  meet  any  of  those  people 
who  have  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  evening  as  having 
republican  feelings.  I  confess  I  found  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Everywhere  there  seemed  not  only  a  desire  for  greater  union,  but  a 
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general  conviction  that  the  only  possible  way  in  which  an  empire 
of  any  considerable  size  could  be  founded  and  maintained  was  on 
the  basis  of  those  principles  of  constitutional  monarchy  of  which 
the  British  Empire  is  the  representative.  It  is  when  we  come  to 
details  that  one  is  inclined,  like  some  horses,  to  jib.  However,  I 
have  no  wish  to  put  forward  my  own  ideas,  principally  because  they 
are  exceedingly  vague.  What  I  want  is,  that  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  question  should  for  the  present  keep  an  open  mind. 
I  remember  a  conversation  I  had  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Colonial  statesmen,  who  said,  **  Don't  be  in  a  hurry — the  question 
is  not  yet  ripe."  With  that  I  completely  agree.  If  we  attempt  to 
put  into  hard  and  fast  forms  the  vague  ideas  and  aspirations  towards 
unity  which  animate  us  all,  I  am  afraid  we  may  make  serious  mis- 
takes and  possibly  retard  that  consummation  which  we  all  desire. 
I  venture  to  think  that  suggestions  should  come  less  from  the  pre- 
dominant partner  than  from  the  other  partners  in  the  concern.  I 
therefore  give  way  to  others  who  can  help  us  in  the  matter,  for 
certainly  we  need  help  in  the  way  of  suggestions  as  to  how  this 
great  aim  is  to  be  realised. 

Sir  John  Colomb,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  First  of  all  I  would  wish  to 
thank  my  old  friend  Canon  Dalton  for  the  eloquent  and  forcible 
Paper  he  has  given  us  to-night,  and  I  would  only  make  one  or  two 
short  observations  as  to  why  I  differ  from  him  somewhat  on  one  or 
two  points.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  this  Institute 
should  have  secured  Canon  Dalton  to  give  the  views  and  opinions 
at  which  he  arrives  after  this  great  and  wonderful  tour.  A  most 
important  event  is  about  to  take  place  in  this  country  under  most 
auspicious  circumstances.  I  refer  to  the  Imperial  Conference  next 
July.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  deplorable  signs  of  the  times 
that  we  people  at  home  are  paying  so  little  regard  to  it.  We  see 
telegraphic  despatches  from  the  Colonies  concerning  the  departure 
of  Ministers,  and  anticipations  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished  at  the 
Conference.  But  at  home  there  are  apathy  and  disregard.  There- 
fore I  think  that  Canon  DaUon  and  this  Institute  have  done  great 
service  in  drawing  attention  to  matters,  some  of  which  at  least  must 
come  before  the  Conference.  To  my  mind  the  position  is  this. 
You  have  got  a  great  Empire,  you  enjoy  it,  and  it  has  to  be 
maintained.  You  see  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  pushing 
out  to  acquire  territories,  and  interests,  and  ships,  and  you  cannot 
ignore  that  fact.  You  see  they  have  a  definite  policy  and  end.  In 
every  other  State  in  the  world  all  resources  are  combined  for  the 
purpose  of  common  defence.    The  only  Empire  in  existence  that 
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expects  to  survive  in  war  without  combination  of  all  its  power  and 
resources,  in  an  organic  form,  is  our  own  Empire.  Surely  it  is  a 
grave  question  that  confronts  us.  It  is  neither  for  us  nor  the 
Colonies  to  refuse  to  combine.  It  is  not  for  one  side  or  the  other 
to  dictate,  but  surely  Ministers  meeting  at  that  Conference  have  got 
to  take  note  of  what  is  happening.  I  differ  somewhat  from  Canon 
Dalton.  I  don't  think  any  man  can  propose  exactly  the  scheme  by 
which  the  object  we  all  have  in  view  can  be  accomplished.  It 
must  be  the  result  of  growth.  It  will,  however,  never  be  the  result  of 
standing  still  and  doing  nothing.  The  question  is.  Are  we  or  are  we 
not  in  a  satisfactory  position  as  regards  the  defence  of  our  Empire  ? 
No  man  can  say  we  are.  We  have  arrived  at  a  stage  when  we  cannot 
stand  still.  It  is  said,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  '*  I  say  if  you're 
going  to  have  a  joint  arrangement  for  defence,  you  must  have 
common  responsibilities  and  a  common  council,  not  a  mere  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  Colonies  and  outlying  parts  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  great  British  communities, 
home  and  Colonial,  must  come  into  an  honest  and  real  partnership 
for  maintaining  the  Empire  in  which  they  have  all  so  important  a 
stake.  The  machinery  by  which  this  may  best  be  carried  out  is  a 
matter  for  statesmen.  Canon  Dalton  has  said  that  the  Colonies 
have  no  voice  now  in  the  formation  of  our  foreign  policy.  (Canon 
Dalton  :  "  No  direct  voice.")  Well,  they  have  a  voice.  I  think  the 
whole  history  of  the  last  twenty  years  shows  that  the  Colonies 
exercise  a  direct  and  most  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the  policy 
of  this  country,  and  both  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Eosebery  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  fact.  Now,  as  there  is  a  direct  or  indirect 
voice,  there  should  be  direct  responsibility.  Whatever  form  the 
machinery  may  take  to  carry  out  the  objects,  the  time  has  arrived 
(especially  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  sea  Empire)  when  we  have  got  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  all  British  communities  are  partners,  that 
they  have  an  equal  responsibility  and  obligation  in  defending  the 
Empire,  and  ought  to  have  a  fair  and  equal  voice  in  managing  the 
Empire's  affairs. 

Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D. :  There  is  a  senti- 
ment which  is  shared  by  every  member  of  this  large  audience,  and 
that  is  one  of  most  sincere  and  Christian  envy  of  those  distinguished 
individuals  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  in  this  great  Empire- 
voyage.  Nothing  ever  so  closely  riveted  the  attention  of  Colonists 
who  happened  for  the  time  being  to  be  on  this  side  of  the  world. 
We  followed  that  great  object-lesson  in  Imperial  Geography  with 
most  intense  interest.    It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  Australians  that 
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this  significant  journey  was  undertaken  in  the  first  instance  in 
connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament. 
And  the  analogy  that  flows  therefrom  is  of  deep  import.  The 
Feder^  leaven  has  heen  planted  in  Australia  as  in  Canada,  and 
that  leaven  will  expand,  as  the  Empire-voyage  scheme  was 
expanded,  from  the  Federation  of  Australia  and  Canada  to  the 
Federation  of  the  whole  British  Empire.  Canon  Dalton  expressed 
surprise  that  during  the  week  that  attended  the  celebration  of  the 
opening  of  the  Commonwealth  no  note  of  Imperial  Union  was 
struck.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  organic  processes  it  is  well 
not  to  be  too  impatient.  One  best  attends  to  the  requirements  of 
to-morrow  by  faithfully  fulfilling  the  duties  of  to-day,  and  Aus- . 
tralians  had  quite  enough  on  their  hands  for  the  time  being.  The 
seed  was  planted ;  let  it  grow.  In  the  course  of  his  Paper  Canon 
Dalton  spoke  of  the  rivalry  between  the  two  great  capitals  being 
the  cause  of  delay  in  fixing  the  capital  site.  Now  the  principle 
which  led  to  the  decision  that  the  Federal  capital  should  not  be  in 
either  of  the  two  great  cities  is  a  principle  which  has  been  recog- 
nised in  all  federations — for  it  would  never  do  to  have  the  Federal 
capital  placed  within  the  precincts  of  a  powerful  city.  Such  a 
course  was  not  pursued  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  well  in  any  case  that  such  a  course  should  be 
pursued.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  conflict  of  opinion  about 
*^  White  Australia."  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  there  is  a 
practically  unanimous  and  intuitive  feeling  amongst  all  classes  in 
Australia  on  the  subject,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  amply  justified. 
Canon  Dalton  spoke  of  Singapore  as  practically  a  Chinese  Colony. 
We  do  not  want  the  northern  part  of  Australia  to  become  a  Chinese 
Colony.  Commerce  is  not  everything.  There  are  some  national 
demands  which  are  more  imperious  even  than  the  desire  for 
extension  of  commerce,  and  I  think  this  feeling  in  favour  of  a 
White  Austraha  arises  from  an  imperative  national  instinct  which 
will  be  to  the  best  and  most  lasting  interest  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  common  with  all  present  I  have  been  both  informed  and 
delighted  with  Canon  Dalton*s  eloquent  address.  The  next  best 
thing  to  witnessing  th^  events  of  the  voyage  is  to  hear  them  so 
graphically  described.  No  more  impressive  event  can  be'pictured 
than  the  slender  silvery  form  of  the  Ophir,  guarded  on  each  side  by 
a  grim,  lion  of  the  British  Fleet,  placing  a  girdle  round  the  world,  and 
yet  never  departing  from  the  Home  Waters  of  the  British  Empire. 
Senator  John  Ferguson  :  We  have  listened  to  night  to  a  very 
interesting  Paper.      Particularly  interesting  to  me  was  the  part 
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wliich  deals  with  the  visit  of  their  Boyal  Highoesses  to  Melbourne. 
As  one  of  the  representcitiveB  of  Quecnaland  in  the  Federal  Senate) 
Z  had  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  all  the  functions  and  puhlio 
eerenionies  which  were  carried  out  during  the  visit  to  Melbourne. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chief  object  of  the  tour  was  this  visit  to 
Melbourne,  the  Beat  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  It  was 
cbieSy  due  to  the  loyal  feeling  of  the  citizens  of  Melbourne  that 
the  I^ince  and  Princess  were  received  in  such  a  loyal  and  hearty 
manner.  Yon  must  not,  however,  think  that  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  Australia  was  confined  to  Melbourne,  for  they  came  to 
the  city  in  their  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  from  all 
parts  of  Australia,  to  welcome  the  Boyal  party  and  attend  the 
public  ceremonies.  The  crowning  ceremony  was  over  when  the 
Heir  to  the  Throne  opened  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  so  that  a  continent  of  rival  Colonies  had  been 
made  a  united  Nation  with  full  power  to  work  out  its  own  destinies. 
Surely  this  is  a  momentous  incident  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Kation.  This  Federation  has  made  Australia  one  of  the  Powers  of 
the  world,  and  one  which  will  have  to  he  taken  into  account  in  the 
councils  of  the  nations.  This  young  nation  will  become  a  strong 
power  to  the  British  Empire  in  the  east.  As  a  citizen  of  Queens- 
land for  over  forty  years,  before  I  sit  down  I  wish  to  express  my 
great  pleasure  in  being  on  the  same  platform  at  a  meeting  pre- 
sided over  by  onr  late  esteemed  and  beloved  Governor,  Sir  Henry 
Norman. 

Mr.  George  Beetham  (New  Zealand) :  I  wish  also  to  thank  the 
lecturer  for  bis  excellent  address.  There  is  a  point  about  which  I 
should  like  some  information.  I  cannot  quite  understand  the 
lecturer's  metaphor  re  the  cuckoo.  Is  it  meant  to  indicate  that  the 
Colonists  may  possibly  hereafter  take  the  position  of  the  cuckoo,  and 
devour  the  food  of  the  small  sparrows  in  the  parent  nest?  I 
cannot  think  that  this  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  reference,  because 
I  am  sure  that  such  a  position  can  never  be  taken  by  the  Colonists. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  Canon  Dalton's  conclusion  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  approach  the  question  of  some  form  of 
representation  of  the  Colonies.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  in  England  are  now  in  good  hands,  and 
that  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  present  Ministers  and  those 
eminent  men  that  arc  now  coming  from  the  Colonies  will  take  this 
matter  into  consideration  fairly,  and  with,  I  hope,  every  possibility 
of  deahng  vith  the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Empire  at 
large.    As  regards  what  has  been  said  about  an  undercurrent  of 
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republicanism,  I  believe  that  feeling  now  is  almost  nil,  but  a  short 
time  ago  it  certainly  was  existent  in  the  Australian  Colonies  and 
New  Zealand,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  other  Colonies  as  well. 
I  think,  curiously  enough,  that  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Paul  Kruger 
very  largely  for  the  change  that  has  taken  place,  for  the  feeling  of 
common  danger  caused  by  the  South  African  War  has  been  a  factor 
that  has  increased  the  loyalty  of  the  Colonists,  and  has  drawn 
together  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  in  a  most  marvellous  way.  I 
hope  in  the  future,  should  any  common  danger  arise  from  whatever 
source,  that  the  Colonists  will  be  found  as  at  present,  standing  side 
by  side  with  the  Mother  Country  with  a  determination  to  uphold 
the  honour  of  the  British  flag. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,K.C.M.G. :  I  should  not  have  obtruded 
myself  upon  you  this  evening  but  for  the  fact  that  at  the  invitation 
of  a  very  esteemed  friend  of  mine,  the  Bev.  Principal  Grant,  head 
of  the  University  of  Kingston,  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  first 
time  last  year,  and,  on  October  15, 1  was  present  at  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  functions  connected  with  the  Eoyal 
Tour.  I  was  profoundly  impressed  and  delighted  wifch  the  fervent 
enthusiasm  that  was  displayed  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  which  was 
only,  as  I  was  told,  what  had  been  seen  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Eoyal  Tour.  It  was  thrilling  to  me  to  see  the  loyalty  exhibited  by 
all  classes  not  only  in  that  city,  but  in  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  and  other  cities  which  I  visited  in  the  course  of  my  trip. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  the  remarks  made  by  Lord  Wenlock 
with  reference  to  H.E.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  because  I  had  an 
opportunity  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred  of  observing 
the  kindly  feeling,  the  Eoyal  courtesy,  and  the  considerate  attention 
which  that  Gracious  Lady  displayed  towards  every  one  with  whom 
she  had  to  do.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
great  and  profound  regret  that  Professor  Grant,  who  was  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony  owing  to  illness,  never  really  recovered, 
and  died  on  Saturday  last.  He  was  an  old  member  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute.  He  was  a  very  distinguished  man,  and  I  know 
his  loss  will  be  very  deeply  felt  not  only  in  Kingston,  of  whose 
University  he  was  the  head,  but  throughout  the  whole  Dominion. 

The  Chairman  (General  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
C.I^E.) :  We  have  heard  a  very  able  and  interesting  Paper,  and  also 
some  most  interesting  speeches.  You  won't  expect  me  to  add  any- 
thing to  them,  or  even  endeavour  to  sum  them  up.  The  one  piece 
of  advice  which,  as  a  tolerably  old  man  who  has  seen  something 
pf  the  world,  I  venture  to  |ive,  is  that  whatever  union  we  may 
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expect  in  the  future  (and  no  doubt  closer  union  will  come  about) 
you  must  not  attempt  to  hurry  that  union.  If  you  do  I  fear  it  will 
bring  about  disaster.  I  agree  myself  that  advances  towards  closer 
union  will  come  very  much  better  from  the  Colonies  than  from 
the  Mother  Country.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Canon  Dalton  for  his  Paper. 

Canon  Dalton  :  After  expressing  my  gratitude  to  you  for  your 
cordial  vote  of  thanks,  there  are  just  two  observations  I  should  like 
to  make.  One  gentleman  said  he  thought  that  to  bring  forward  a 
scheme  of  Imperial  Federation  was  unwise.  Another  gentleman 
said  that  the  thing  must  be  left  to  grow  and  come  rather  from  the 
side  of  the  Colonies.  I  am  very  sorry  I  expressed  myself  so 
inarticulately.  All  I  advocated  was  that  we  should  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  plant  to  grow  in.  I  advocated  no  scheme  what- 
ever. I  merely  showed  you  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  your 
minds  open  as  to  the  division  of  Imperial  and  domestic  affairs,  but 
as  to  propounding  a  scheme  or  trying  to  force  anything  on  the 
Colonies  nothing  was  further  from  my  imagination.  Again,  I  did 
not  say  a  word  about  republicanism  in  New  Zealand.  There  as 
elsewhere  I  took  great  pleasure  in  mingling  with  the  crowds  as  one 
of  themselves,  and  talking  with  anybody  whom  I  chanced  to  find 
myself  next  to  for  a  few  minutes.  In  New  Zealand  I  did  not  hear 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  what  I  did  hear  constantly  expressed 
was  surprise  as  to  the  way  in  which  popular  enthusiasm  had  been 
evoked  there  by  the  South  African  War.  It  was  the  common  con- 
fession that  nothing  of  the  kind  would  have  been  anticipated  ten  or 
five  years  previously.  But  candidly  I  don't  think  anybody  can 
doubt  that  there  is  both  in  Canada  and  Australia  a  strong  republican 
feeHng,  and  quite  naturally  as  I  have  already  tried  to  explain.  It  is 
a  phase  of  political  thought,  but  will  pass,  if  we  are  wise.  Sir 
John  Cockburn  thought  I  was  surprised  that  there  was  not  any 
expression  in  any  public  manifesto  in  favour  of  Imperial  Union  at 
the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  did  not 
mean  to  express  surprise.  I  merely  took  notice  of  the  fact.  The 
overwhelming  tide  of  feeling  was  in  one  direction,  and  that  found 
expression  in  hope  for  the  greatness  and  advance  of  Australia.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  the  Argios  newspaper  on 
the  morning  of  the  Commonwealth  inauguration  contained  the 
following  passage  in  its  first  leading  article  : 

The  Federal  Parliament  of  Australia  will  be  opened  to-day  by  the 
Heir  to  the  Throne  in  person,  and  thus  the  vision  of  a  United  Australia 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact.     It  is  good  for  the  world,  good  for  the 
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Empire,  and  good  for  ourselves  that  this  dream  has  been  realised.  .  .  . 
Our  unity  is  good  for  the  British  Empire,  for  it  is  a  long  step  towards  that 
Imperial  Federation  which  will  be  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire's  power. 
Some  of  us  who  take  part  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  week  may  live  to  see 
the  larger  union  accomplished,  the  British  people  possessing  the  one 
Parliament,  and  the  one  Customs  law,  as  well  as  the  one  Sovereign,  the 
one  literature,  and  the  one  flag.  It  may  be  the  happy  fortune  of  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall  and  York,  who  opens  the  first  Parliament  of  Australia,  to 
open  other  Parliaments  in  which  all  parts  of  the  Empire  will  be  directly 
represented.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  honour  will  fall  to  His  Eoyal 
Highness.  .  .  .  The  Union  of  Australia  brings  Imperial  Federation  close 
to  the  line  of  practical  politics.    It  is  the  next  step. 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Norman 
for  presiding  over  us  this  evening.  You  know  what  and  how  great 
his  services  have  been  to  the  Crown,  not  only  in  India,  but  as 
Governor  of  various  Colonies  both  in  the  extreme  west  and  in  the 
east  of  the  Empire.  You  know  how  he  has  distinguished  himself 
in  every  one  of  the  offices  that  he  held,  and  how  warm  and  stead- 
fast a  friend  he  is  of  this  Institute. 

The  Chaibman  responded  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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AFTERNOON  MEETING. 

An  Afternoon  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Insti- 
tute on  Tuesday,  May  27,  1902 — the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona, 
G.C.M.G.,  in  the  chair— when  Mr.  F.  C.  Wade,  K.C.,  Crown  Prose- 
cutor in  the  Yukon  since  1897,  read  a  paper  which  was  illustrated 
with  a  large  number  of  limelight  views  on  "  The  Klondike— a  Four 
Years*  Retrospect.'* 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  said  Mr.  Wade  had 
been  in  the  Yukon  district  for  four  and  a  half  years — that  was  to 
say,  ever  since  mining  commenced.  As  Crown  prosecutor  he  had 
had  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  Happily, 
the  settlers  in  that  district  had  on  the  whole  been  most  law-abiding. 
It  must  indeed  be  a  gratifying  reflection  that  the  first  years  of  gold- 
mining  in  British  Columbia — following  the  great  rush  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  for  so  many  years  there  was  really  nothing  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  law — had  been  marked  by  so  little  crime,  although 
there  had  not  been  any  great  material  force  to  support  the  local 
authorities. 

Mr.  Wade  then  read  his  Paper  on 


THE  KLONDIKE^A  FOUR  YEARS'  RETROSPECT. 

Mr.  Wade  said  that  the  Klondike  was  not  altogether  a  new  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
It  had  been  introduced  to  them  on  January  81,  1899,  in  a  Paper 
read  by  Miss  Flora  L.  Shaw,^  who  had  visited  the  country  in  the 
summer  of  1898  in  the  interests  of  the  London  Times.  Mr.  Wade, 
in  the  same  month  and  year,  had  lectured  on  the  Klondike  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Lectures  dealing  with  the  pioneer  stage  of  a  mining  camp  or  of  a 
country  are  naturally  taken  up  with  what  is  startling,  romantic,  or 
picturesque,  as  of  necessity  there  is  little  of  development  to  record. 

*  Proceedings  Royal  Colonial  LisHtutej  vol.  xxx.  p.  109. 
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At  the  time  of  Miss  Shaw's  visit  the  White  Pass  Bailway  had 
not  been  constructed  over  the  mountains  and  onward  to  White 
Horse ;  some  little  steamers  had  been  whip-sawed  out  of  spruce 
timber  at  Bennett  and  ^'  did  all  they  were  expected  to  do  when  they 
proved  themselves  capable  of  floating  on  the  river  "  as  far  as  White 
Horse ;  "  there  was  no  fresh  meat,  nor  vegetables,  nor  milk,  nor 
wine.  Nothing  had  ever  been  grown  in  the  country  for  human 
food/' 

Miss  Shaw  herself  lived  in  a  tent.  Dawson  was  a  collection  of 
tents  and  huts.  The  mining  methods  were  crude.  There  was 
little  material  development  that  would  be  perceptible  to  a  stranger, 
however  considerable  it  appeared  to  those  who  had  grown  up  with 
the  camp  from  the  beginning. 

The  object  of  the  lecturer  was  to  dwell  no  longer  on  the  romantic 
and  pioneer  stage  of  the  country  than  might  be  necessary  to  contrast 
the  conditions  then  prevailing  with  the  marvellous  transformations 
which  have  since  occurred  in  all  branches  of  its  development.  This 
he  proceeded  to  do,  illustrating  the  position,  area,  and  topography 
of  the  district  by  maps,  and  the  remarkable  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  methods  of  travel,  transport,  commerce,  mining,  agri- 
culture, education,  and  the  social  life  of  Dawson  City  and  the  mines 
by  a  series  of  strikingly  beautiful  lantern  pictures. 

The  Yukon,  he  said,  is  one  of  that  long  procession  of  mining 
camps,  paralleling  the  Eocky  Mountains,  which  extends  through 
the  United  States,  British  Columbia,  the  Yukon,  and  Alaska  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  In  the  United  States  the  series  includes  the  mines 
of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Montana  ;  in  British  Colum- 
bia, the  Slocan,  Bossland,  the  Eootenay,  the  famous  old  camps  of 
Omineca  Caribou,  and  Cassiar,  and  in  the  North,  Atlin;  in  the 
Yukon,  Cassiar  Bar,  the  Salmon  Country,  the  Stewart  and  Hender- 
son district,  the  Klondike,  and  the  Sixty-mile  district ;  in  Alaska, 
the  auriferous  deposits  of  Cripple  Kiver,  the  Nome  region,  the  ^ 
Erubzgamepa  Valley,  and  the  basins  of  the  Solomon  and  Niul  luk 
rivers  constituting  the  Southern  belt,  the  placers  of  the  Blues  tone . 
the  Agiapuk  and  Kugrouk  in  the  Northern  belt,  the  Bendelben 
group  in  the  centre,  and  the  placers  of  the  York  region,  the  rela- 
tions of  which  to  the  others  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  this  pay  streak  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  section  alone  is  1,650 
miles  in  extent — equal  to  the  entire  length  of  Europe. 

The  Klondike,  the  subject  in  hand,  is  but  a  fragment  of  the 
Yukon.      The  great  Yukon  river  unrolls  its  magnificent  length  of 
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2,200  miles  from  the  mountain  passes  near  Skagway  to  the 
Behring  Sea.  The  Yukon  territory  is  198,800  square  miles  in 
extent,  or  77,000  square  miles  greater  in  area  than  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  put  together,  and  is  watered  by  7,000  miles  of 
rivers  and  creeks.  Of  this  vast  area  of  territory  the  Klondike 
occupies  but  800  square  miles,  and  the  total  area  of  creeks  which 
are  being  worked  for  gold  is  estimated  at  fifty  miles. 

Illustrating  with  maps  as  he  went  on,  the  lecturer  next  called 
attention  to  the  peculiar  topography  of  the  Klondike  gold  fields, 
the  central  position  of  the  Great  Dome  (elevation  above  sea  level 
4,250  feet)  in  their  midst ;  the  gold  creeks  falling  away  from  the 
dome  on  all  sides,  like  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  into  the 
Klondike  river  to  the  North  and  Indian  river  to  the  South,  the 
combined  waters  of  all  finally  reaching  the  Yukon  at  elevations  of 
1,200  and  1,238  feet.  He  also  gave  the  names  and  lengths  of  the 
principal  creeks,  and  distinguished  between  rivers,  creeks,  gulches, 
and  "  pups  **  as  understood  by  placer  miners,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  mining  regulations. 

It  was  to  this  country  that  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  was 
turned  when  George  Carmack  staked  Discovery  claim  on  Bonanza 
Creek  on  August  16, 1896.  It  was  through  the  narrow  defiles  of  the 
White  and  Chilkoot  Passes  that  the  terrible  stampedes  of  1897-8  in 
search  of  gold  were  directed  with  such  fatal  consequences  that 
8,700  horses  lay  dead  on  the  White  Pass  trail  after  the  autumn  rush 
of  1897,  and  the  whole  district  had  the  appearance  of  a  battle-field. 
That  it  justified  all  the  hopes  that  were  entertained  of  it,  the  lecturer 
then  gave  figures  to  demonstrate.  The  total  gold  product  of 
Canada  for  40  years  (from  1862  to  1902)  exclusive  of  the  Yukon  had 
been  ^84,097.81.  The  Klondike  alone  produced  ;?10,000,000  in 
1898,  and  by  the  time  the  present  clean  up  is  completed  her  total 
output  will  in  all  likelihood  equal  the  /^84,098.81,  the  total  product 
of  Canada  in  forty  years—  an  equal  amount  in  one  tenth  of  the  time. 

Transportation  was  the  first  subject  which  Mr.  Wade  took  up  and 
illustrated  by  lantern  views.  First  he  showed  photographs  of  the 
Chilkoot  and  White  Passes  in  1897,  with  the  long  streams  of  men 
laboriously  carrying  goods  over  by  hand ;  then  he  showed  the  steel 
bridges,  solid  road-bed,  and  locomotives  of  the  White  Pass  Railway 
of  to-day.  Similarly,  he  showed  the  wild  rapids  and  the  open 
skiffs  of  the  miners  used  in  making  the  anxious  journey  down  them 
n  1898,  and  the  present  water  fronts  of  White  Horse  and  Dawson, 
with  their  clusters  of  steamers.  Four  years  ago  it  was  the  open 
three-ton  skiff ;  to-day  there  are  fleets  of  steamers  whose  value  he 
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estimated  at  ^2,500,000.  Then  he  showed  the  Dawson  of  1898,  a 
vast  huddle  of  dishevelled  tents,  and  the  Dawson  of  to-day,  a  town 
whose  assessment  in  personalty  and  realty  is  ;$[12,000,000.  Oat- 
side  of  Dawson  there  is  an  assessment  of  ;^5,000,000 ;  add  the 
steamers  already  mentioned,  the  railway,  &c.,  and  there  was 
property  worth  ;SI20,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  ;g80,000,006  odd  of 
gold  output,  a  total  of  more  than  ;|^100,000,000  of  product  and 
improvements — ^nearly  all  since  Miss  Shaw's  visit  four  years  ago  I 

Another  phase  of  the  means  of  transport  existing  which  Mr. 
Wade  illustrated  was  the  dog  teams,  which,  in  1898,  were  the 
sole  means  of  transportation.  To  the  dog  he  awarded  high  praise 
as  the  miner's  best  friend,  and  he  added  some  curious  details  as  to 
the  respect  in  which  the  dog  is  held  in  the  Yukon — qualifying  his 
remarks  by  the  addition  that  the  bigger  the  dog  the  more  respect 
he  got.  To-day  there  are  1,500  horses  in  the  country,  in  addition 
to  about  8,500  dogs.  Even  cows  have  made  their  appearance,  and 
now  number  about  250.  Not  only  had  the  bicycle  established 
itself,  but  the  automobile  had  made  its  appearance. 

'Progress  in  administration  formed  the  next  topic.  First,  he 
showed  the  post  office  of  1898,  the  heap  of  letters  on  the  groimd 
sorted  over  by  anxious  men,  then  the  commodious  and  comfortable 
post  office  of  to-day.  The  tent  of  Commissioner  Walsh  as  compared 
with  the  big  office  and  residence  of  to-day,  the  heap  of  bags  of  gold- 
dust,  guarded  by  a  file  of  mounted  policemen,  which  represented 
banking  in  1898,  and  the  Bank  of  Commerce  building  of  1902  ;  all 
these  were  rapidly  shown ;  the  slight  foot  and  horse  bridge  of  1898 
and  the  Ogilvie  bridge  of  to-day ;  the  miry  track  which  passed  for 
a  street  in  1898,  and  the  many  well-kept  streets  of  1902  ;  in  1898 
the  miners  had  to  make  their  way  as  best  they  could  over  the 
country  as  nature  left  it ;  to-day  there  are  243  miles  of  road,  while 
850  more  are  in  contemplation. 

The  changes  in  mining  methods  next  occupied  Mr.  Wade.  By 
a  series  of  illustrations  and  explanations  he  showed  how  the  gold- 
bearing  creeks  form  almost  a  street  of  cabins.  Dawson  and  the 
creeks  together  include  a  population  of  27,000.  He  illustrated  the 
old  crude  and  sometimes  dangerous  methods  of  thawing  the  soil  by 
fires  of  cordwood  and  showed  the  newer  method  of  thawing  by 
steam,  which  has  so  cheapened  production  as  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
production.  One  striking  fact  he  related  in  this  connection  was 
that  when  this  steam  method  came  in,  great  scarcity  prevailed  of 
**  thaw  points,"  iron  or  steel  tubes  thrust  into  the  frozen  earth 
through  which  the  steam  was  forced  into  the  ground.    The  original 
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miners  almost  all  came  armed,  the  Englishmen  because  of  the 
national  sporting  habit  of  carrying  a  small  arsenal  for  game 
destruction,  the  Americans  partly  for  the  same  reason  and  partly 
because  of  the  lawlessness  of  American  mining  camps.  In  a  short 
time  the  second-hand  shops  were  filled  with  rifles,  and  when  thaw 
points  were  needed  they  were  improvised  out  of  rifle  barrels — a  new 
method  of  beating  swords  into  ploughshares.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Wade  observed  that  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  gold  fields 
in  California,  4,200  homicides  occurred ;  in  the  first  five  years  of 
the  Yukon  gold  fields,  fifteen. 

One  feature  of  the  progress  of  mining  to  which  Mr.  Wade  drew 
attention,  was  the  presence  of  quartz  in  the  country.  He  showed 
a  photographic  view  of  a  large  piece  of  quartz,  and  stated  that  there 
were  two  customs  quartz  mills  in  Dawson ;  that  they  were  over- 
worked, and  that,  instead  of  making  a  fixed  charge  per  ton,  the 
proprietors  are  confident  enough  in  the  industry  to  prefer  to  do  the 
work  for  half  the  proceeds. 

After  a  series  of  views  showing  the  success  with  which  potatoes, 
cabbages,  cauliflower,  and  almost  all  other  vegetables  can  be  grown 
in  the  Klondike,  Mr.  Wade  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  social 
advancement.  He  showed  the  first  church,  the  only  permanent 
part  of  which  was  the  bell,  the  rest  consisting  of  canvas  and  wood, 
and  went  on  to  tell  of  the  several  fine  structures  now  erected.  At 
Skagway,  he  remarked,  the  church  people  staked  out  a  site,  and 
to  prevent  it  being  jumped  left  on  the  ground  a  reasonably 
eminent  and  reformed  pugilist ;  the  emblem  left  on  the  ground  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  intended  edifice  was  a  plate.  The 
Salvation  Army,  Mr.  Wade  observed,  conduct  an  excellent  work  in 
addition  to  their  religious  services.  In  1898  there  was  only  one 
white  child  in  the  country,  and  Mr.  Wade  showed  a  view  of  the  big 
school  of  to-day,  which  has  nearly  200  pupils.  Hospitals,  theatres, 
barracks,  court-houses,  administration  building,  all  showed  the 
advance  in  the  foui:  years,  while  pictures  of  the  interiors  of  cabins, 
of  church  bazaars,  balls,  banquets,  of  the  triumphal  arches  erected 
for  the  reception  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  and  Lady 
Minto,  and  of  wonderful  floral  displays,  proved  that  the  gentlest 
natures  even  will  have  much  to  enjoy  and  little  to  fear  under  the 
improved  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Klondike. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wade  for  hi? 
address,  to  which,  he  said,  as  it  proceeded,  they  had  listened  with 
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increasing  interest.  Mr.  Wade  had  shown  that  the  Yukon  was  a 
very  different  territory  indeed  from  what  the  preconceived  ideas  of 
many  people  would  have  led  them  to  expect.  It  was  said  that 
Canada  might  be  a  very  large  country,  but  that  its  northern  regions 
were  absolutely  useless.  Now,  however,  we  found  that  the  particular 
portion  that  was  looked  upon  as  being  useless  for  ordinary  purposes 
of  commerce  and  in  other  ways  had  become  a  great  country — a 
country  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  Dominion,  possessing  great 
resources,  would  endure.  In  regard  to  the  services  of  the  Mounted 
Police,  he  remembered  their  being  sent  out  to  the  North- West,  now 
some  thirty  years  ago,  when  Winnipeg  was  scarcely  more  accessible 
than  was  Klondike  to-day,  and  when  the  Indians  who  roamed  in 
the  district  were  constantly  at  war  with  each  other.  The  Mounted 
Police  did  good  service  there.  They  had  increased  in  numbers 
since  then,  and  everywhere  they  had  gone  they  had — with  the 
assistance  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Wade — given  valuable  assistance 
to  the  cause  of  law  and  order.  Not  only  so,  but  alongside  the 
soldiers  of  the  Mother  Country  they  had  recently  done  very  good 
service  indeed  in  South  Africa.  No  better  scouts — no  men  better 
fitted  for  such  warfare  as  has  had  to  be  waged  in  South  AMca — 
were  to  be  found  than  these  men  from  the  prairies  of  the  North- 
West.  So  eager  were  they  to  aid  England  in  a  just  cause  that 
some  of  them  so  far  away  as  the  Yukon  traversed  the  whole  600 
miles  to  the  coast,  crossed  the  continent,  and  joined  our  forces  for 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Wade  had  spoken  of  the  endurance  of  the 
Indians  and  their  capacity  to  carry  burdens,  and  to  this  he  himself 
could  testify  from  experience  in  the  days  of  the  old  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Horses  and  dogs  had  also  been  very  useful.  Time  was 
when  dogs  were  put  to  a  different  purpose,  for  they  were  fed  up 
and  (he  was  told)  made  very  toothsome  mutton.  As  for  the  horses, 
those  from  the  ranches  of  the  North- West  had  in  endurance  proved 
themselves  second  to  none  of  all  those  sent  to  South  Africa.  It 
had  been  pleasant  to  hear  that  in  the  Yukon  they  not  merely  existed 
but  enjoyed  life.  True,  the  thermometer  might  go  down  to  fifty  or 
sixty,  but  there  as  in  other  parts  of  Canada  one  was  very  often  not 
really  so  sensitive  to  the  cold  until  one  began  to  study  the  thermo- 
meter. It  had  been  said  that  the  further  north  one  went  the  better 
was  the  vegetation  where  it  existed,  and  the  truth  of  that  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  hard  wheat  of  the  Canadian  North- 
West  fetched  Is.  or  2^.  more  in  the  market  here  than  any  other 
wheat.  In  the  Yukon,  he  supposed,  the  turnip  would  be  almost  as 
good  as  an  apple.    Schools  had  already  been  established  in  this 
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new  district,  and  in  this  connection  be  should  like  to  say  that 
throughout  the  Dominion  the  system  of  education  would  do  no 
discredit  to  and  in  fact  would  equal  that  of  the  Mother  Country. 
Mr.  Wade  had  described  the  difficulties  attending  the  distribution  of 
letters  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement.  It  was  wonderful  how  one 
became  reconciled  to  the  non-delivery  of  letters.  For  years  together 
he  had  thought  himself  very  well  off  if  he  got  his  letters  twice  a 
year.  A  friend  of  his  got  his  only  once  a  year,  together  with  a 
whole  bundle  of  newspapers  and  reviews,  and  he  remembered  how 
his  friend  insisted  on  reading  the  newspapers  at  breakfast  one  a  day, 
beginning  not  with  the  last,  and  therefore  the  latest,  but  with  the  first, 
so  that  every  day  they  were  just  twelve  months  behind  the  date. 
He  well  remembered  the  exclamations  of  various  kinds  as  the 
news  of  the  day  was  read  out.  "  The  fact  is,"  said  Lord  Strathcona, 
"  the  good  or  ill  of  the  world  is  very  much  as  we  make  it  ourselves, 
and  a  man  may  be  as  happy  in  Yukon  as  anywhere  else."  Refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  settlers  at 
Yukon  were  Americans.  He  was  glad — Canadians  generally  were 
glad — to  be  able  to  say  that  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  some 
70,000  industrious  well-to-do  people  from  the  Western  and  Middle 
States  of  the  United  States  of  America  had  settled  in  Manitoba 
and  the  North-West  Territories  of  Canada,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year  they  expected  some  80,000  or  40,000  more.  They 
were  people  who  did  well  in  their  own  country,  but  as  that  country 
filled  up  they  were  anxious  for  more  room,  not  so  much  for  them- 
selves as  for  their  children.  He  himself  had  seen  many  who  came 
from  the  States,  and  no  better  and  more  loyal  British  subjects 
were  to  be  desired  than  these  Americans  who  became  citizens  of 
Canada.  Some  saw  danger  in  this  immigration,  but  he  himself  did 
not.  It  was  a  blessing,  he  thought,  that  all  should  enter  who  were 
willing  to  work,  because  with  their  industry  and  intelligence 
they  could  not  fail  to  do  great  good  both  for  themselves  and  the 
country,  and  therefore  for  the  Empire.  Mr.  Wade  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  seen  the  first  cow  that  ever  entered  into  Yukon, 
but  he  could  inform  him  that  sixty  years  ago  Mr.  Isbister,  afterwards 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Preceptors  in  this  country,  visited  Yukon 
along  with  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  they  took 
a  cow  which  travelled  with  them  the  whole  distance,  so  that  that 
would  probably  be  the  first  cow  that  entered  the  district.  In  regard 
to  mission  work,  to  which  Mr.  Wade  had  alluded,  the  Chairman  said 
he  himself  could  testify  that  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  ministers 
earnestly  devoted  themselves  to  their  work,  and  in  this  connection 
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he  referred  to  ihe  splendid  example  of  Bishop  Bompas,  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who,  after  serving  in  other  parts  of  the 
North- West  Territories,  went  to  Yukon,  where,  as  was  supposed,  no 
white  man  would  ever  dream  of  going.  Instead  of  finding  himself 
in  a  solitude.  Bishop  Bompas  came  across  the  thousands  of  people 
who  were  being  attracted  by  the  gold,  and  he  was  working  in  their 
.midst.  It  was  well  that  attention  should  be  called  to  instances  of 
devotion  such  as  this. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Wade  also  bore  witness  to  the  good  work  of  Bishop 
Bompas,  and  said  that  a  prominent  Indian  chief  told  him  that 
when  the  good  Bishop  died  all  the  Indians  would  weep.  As  to  the 
Mounted  Police,  he  might  mention  that  when  the  war  broke  out 
one  Jack  Brothers  sold  his  mining  property  and  took  with  him 
several  others,  whose  expenses  he  paid.  They  travelled  610  miles 
to  the  coast,  900  miles  down  the  Pacific  coast,  crossed  the  continent, 
and  proceeded  to  South  Africa.  Soon  after  they  heard  that 
Brothers  had  been  shot  in  an  engagement  in  which  he  exhibited 
great  gallantry. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman,  confessed  his  amazement  at  the  account  which  the 
meeting  had  heard  of  the  marvellous  development  of  the  Yukon 
territory.  Only  four  years  ago  they  heard  Miss  Flora  Shaw's 
description  of  the  then  state  of  the  country ;  now  they  heard  what 
had  been  done  in  the  meantime.  It  was  difficult  indeed  to  realise 
that  such  advance  had  been  made  in  so  short  a  time.  In  the 
present  day  ancient  and  modern  history  were  so  rapidly  blended 
that,  instead  of  hundreds  of  years  separating  them,  less  than  a 
decade  fully  described  them.  Like  every  one  present  he  felt  much 
indebted  to  the  noble  Chairman  for  his  kindness  in  taking  the  chair, 
and  for  the  interesting  speech  he  had  made  on  this  occasion. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  said  the  meeting  might  feel 
assured  that  there  were  plenty  of  others  who,  should  necessity  arise, 
would  be  prepared  to  follow  the  brave  example  of  the  men  to  whom 
Mr.  Wade  had  referred.  , 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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EIGHTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

• 

The  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  June  10, 1902, 
when  a  Paper  on  "  Our  Future  Colonial  Policy "  was  read  by 
Archibald  E.  Colquhoun,  Esq. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice- 
President,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  annount^ed  that  since  that  Meeting  64  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  yiz.  13  Eesident,  51  Non-Eesident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Alfred  Beit,  Sir  James  Blyth,  Bartt  Francis  Oaskellj  Frederick  W.  Hamilton, 
James  KnowleSj  Henry  J.  KraiisSj  C  H.  Kregor^  Donald  MacVean^  J,  D, 
McLaurin,  Thomas  W.  Parkinson,  M.D.,  Sir  George  Scott  Bobertsoni  K,C.S,L, 
Arthur  Verdon,  AMJnst.  C.E.,  William  J,  Walker, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Scott  Alexander  (Natal),  Quy  A.  F.  Belisario  (New  South  Wdles),  William 
M.  Beor  {Orange  Biver  Colony),  Alfred  Bickford  (South  Australia),  Arthur  D. 
Browne  (New  South  Wales),  William  H.  Coghill  (Cape  Colony),  William  D, 
Copley  (Rhodesia),  Everard  P.  Corbet  (Natal),  George  E,  JJugmore  (Cape 
Colony),  T.  M.  Duncan  (Cape  Colony),  C,  V.  Espeut  (Gold  Coast  Colony), 
Sydney  Fawns  (Tasmania),  Harry  E,  Fnlford,  C.M.G.  (China),  Arthur  G.  M, 
Gillott  (Costa  Bica),  Thomas  Goldsmith  (Orange  Biver  Colony),  William  A.  B. 
Greaves  (New  South  Wales),  Noel  G.  Harper  (Natal),  James  H.  Hartley  (Cape 
Colony),  T.  Henshell  (Cape  Colony),  Thomas  M,  Hockcn,  M.B.CS.E.,  F.L.S. 
(Niw  Zealand),  William  J,  Holmes  (Cape  Colony),  Horace  B.  Hulett  (Natal), 
J.  B.  Leach  (Cape  Colony),  Thomas  Hope  Lewis,  MM.CS.E.,  L.S.A,  (New 
Zealand),  William  M.  Lewis  (New  Zealand),  Charles  Lloyd  (NataJ),  Lionel 
Ludlow  (Rhodesia),  Charles  J.  Lumpkin  (La^os),  Angus  Mackinnon  (Bhodesia), 
Clifford  K.  McCallum  (Rhodesia),  Harcourt  G.  Malcolm,  B.L.  (Bahamas), 
W.  A.  Martin  (Transvaal),  Percy  S,  Molyneux  (Natal),  Henry  Nicholson, 
M.L.A,  (Natal),  Hon,  S.  C.  Obeyesekere,  M.L,C.  (Ceylon),  A.  S.  Paterson 
(New  Zealand),  Henry  Pearce,  J.P.  (Orange  Biver  Colony),  Edward  Prichard 
{New  South  Wales),  Bernard  W,  Bidley  (Western  Australia),  Henry  B.  Shawe 
(Cape  Colony),  Otto  Siedle  (Natal),  Professor  JR.  Neil  Smith  (Tasmania), 
Cliarles  E,  Stuart  (Transvaal),  Adolphus  J.  Taylor  (New  South  Wales), 
Dudley  Trenchard  (Victoria),  Thomas  E,  Underdown  (Liberia),  Frederick  C. 
Wade,  K.C.  (Canada),  William  Wallace,  C.M.G,  (Northern  Nigeria),  William 
D,  E.  Watkeys  (Orange  Biver  Colony),  William  Wheeler  (British  Central 
Africa),  Maurice  E.  WingHeld  (Queensland), 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
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Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  We  are  met  this  evening  under  happier  auspices 
than  those  under  which  for  some  time  past  we  have  gathered 
together,  and  I  think  I  express  the  feelings  of  every  one  present 
to-night  when  I  say  we  all  heartily  rejoice  that  peace  once  more 
reigns  throughout  the  Empire.  It  is  especially  fitting  that  those 
who  belong  to  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  should  take  this  their 
first  opportunity  of  stating  how  glad  they  are  that  peace  has  come, 
**  Peace  with  Honour,''  but  something,  I  hope,  even  more  than  that, 
peace  with  contentment  in  that  land  which  has  been  so  riven  by 
strife  during  the  last  two  years.  If  it  is  peace  with  contentment, 
as  we  all  believe,  surely  we  may  look  forward  to  a  prosperity 
such  as  South  Africa  has  never  known.  Those  who  belong  to 
this  Institute,  and  have  always  used  their  influence  to  bring 
together  every  portion  of  the  Empire,  to  make  all  feel  that  under 
one  Sovereign  we  may  yet  enjoy  in  different  parts  of  the  world  our 
different  systems  and  our  different  ways,  must  be  glad  to  think  that 
that  influence  is  being  still  further  enlarged.  To-night  we  shall 
hear  a  paper  from  Mr.  Colquhoun  full  of  interest.  Our  future 
Colonial  policy  is  a  subject  which  I  leave  to  him,  but  I  am  certain 
that  our  Colonial  policy  will  be  crowned  with  success  if  so  guided 
as  to  bring  within  its  compass  the  goodwill  and  support  of  all  the 
races  that  live  within  the  Empire. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Colquhoun  then  read  his  Paper  on 

OUR  FUTURE   COLONIAL  POLICY. 

I  DO  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  emphasise  in  any  way 
the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of 
addressing  you  to-night.  There  is,  to  every  thinking  man,  one 
great  central  problem  round  which  all  the  questions  of  the  day 
which  affect  our  Empire  have  been  gradually  gathering.  The  plot 
has  thickened  fast,  fresh  phases  of  this  era  of  our  empire-drama  are 
being  unrolled  day  by  day,  and,  as  the  curtain  goes  up  upon  the 
grand  Coronation  scene,  with  its  attendant  pageantry  and  loyal 
subjects  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  gathered  together  in  this 
ancient  capital,  one  thought  is  uppermost  in  our  minds — What  is  to 
be  the  future  of  the  great  Empire  to  which  in  the  person  of  its  ruler 
we  are  giving  honour,  of  which  each  of  us  feels  himself  a  small  but 
proud  unit  ?  The  future  of  the  Empire — this  is  a  great  and  wide 
field  for  speculation,  but  whether  we  are  at  present  at  the  zenith  of 
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onr  power  or  whether  we  are  destined  to  an  even  greater  future  I 
think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  the  most  important  factor  in 
shaping  our  course  is  what  I  have  called,  for  lack  of  better  words, 
"  Our  Future  Colonial  Policy." 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  disarm  any  critics  on  one  point — especially 
critics  from  oversea — by  saying  that  in  any  use  I  make  of  expressions 
such  as '^'Colonial/'  "Imperial/'  and  so  forth,  I  mean  merely  to 
convey  my  ideas  as  plainly  as  possible,  without  circumlocution. 
These  expressions  have  come  to  have  more  significance  in  the  eyes 
of  some  people  than  their  face  value  warrants.  They  are  identified 
with  certain  schools  of  thought.  I  use  them,  however,  merely  in 
their  simplest  sense,  and  I  approach  this  problem  entirely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  citizen  of  our  great  Oceanic  Empire.  There  are 
many  in  this  audience  whose  practical  knowledge  of  certain  phases 
of  the  subject  must  be  superior  to  mine.  There  are  others  who  have 
made  it  their  life-study,  and  have  written  brilliantly  on  it ;  and  I 
hope  in  the  discussion  that  follows  we  may  hear  them  speak  out  of 
that  knowledge.  I  come  to  you  without  these  qualifications  as  a 
specialist,  but  as  a  man  whose  career  has  taken  him  to  the 
furthermost  portions  of  our  oversea  dominions,  who  has  had 
administrative  experience  on  the  fringes  of  the  Empire,  has  had 
opportunities  of  mixing  with  the  men  who  are  making  history  in 
those  distant  regions ;  and  who  has  had,  moreover,  the  advantage 
of  studying  other  Empires  besides  our  own.  I  want  to  emphasise 
two  points  to-night,  and  these  are  points  which  my  experience  has 
taught  me  to  appreciate.  First :  We  must  look  at  the  subject  from 
a  point  of  view  which  is  wide  enough  to  embrace  other  nations  as 
.  well  as  our  own.  Second :  We  must  be  prepared  to  throw  over- 
board many  shibboleths  and  prejudices.  We  must  approach  the 
problem  in  the  spirit  of  fair-play  and  open-mindedness  which  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  our  race.  Not  as  Australasians,  Cana- 
dians, Englishmen,  or  Africanders  can  we  approach  this  momentous 
question.  Not  so,  believe  me,  do  I  wish  to  speak  to-night.  We  of 
a  household  must  be  united  in  spirit,  if  our  unity  is  to  become  a 
living  fact.    I  make  this  plea  with  all  the  force  I  can  command. 

Let  us  take  first,  then,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  world  in  which  our 
Empire  finds  itself  to-day.  Europe  is  a  series  of  military  camps. 
Extraordinary  sacrifices  ajre  being  made  by  the  various  States  to 
improve  their  military  organisation.  The  expenditure  of  Bussia 
upon  her  army  is  88  millions  sterling  per  annum,  Germany  spends 
28  millions,  France  29.  The  smaller  States  are  either  dominated  or 
swallowed  up.    Russia  possesses  half  Asia,  and  is  spr6adins^  east  and 
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south.  The  United  States  expends  29  millions  yearly  on  her  army 
and  army  pensions.  She  has  been  obliged  to  leave  her  isolated  posi- 
tion, and  has  come  into  the  arena  of  European  politics  in  the  PacifiQ, 
a  step  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  further  mihtary  organieation. 
There  are  two  island  Empires — our  own,  and  Japan.  Japan  has  an 
extraordinarily  efficient  army,  considering  her  circumstances,  on 
which  she  spends  4  millions,  and  has  nothing  to  defend  save  her 
own  island  empire,  Formosa,  and  her  interests  in  Korea. 

Of  these  countries  all,  save  the  United  States,  have  national  con- 
scription, a  fact  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  reckoning 
the  expenditure. 

Now,  as  to  naval  organisation  of  the  World-Powers.  France 
spends  12^  millions ;  the  United  States,  12^ — an  increase  of 
fourfold  in  twenty  years;  Russia,  10  millions — over  threefold 
increase ;  Germany,  4  millions — a  fourfold  increase  which  does  not 
include  the  expenditure  on  shipbuilding.  Japan  spends  2  millions, 
but  an  extensive  shipbuilding  programme  is  being  carried  out  in- 
dependently of  this.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  United  States, 
although  possessing  an  enormous  seaboard,  has  until  recently  been 
confined  within  her  own  continent,  and  needed  far  less  of  a  navy  for 
her  protection.  Eussia  has  practically  no  open  seaboard  except  in 
the  Far  East.  Her  naval  expansion  is  consequently  abnormal  from  a 
merely  defensive  point  of  view.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Germany, 
for  her  attempts  at  oversea  colonisation  are  at  present  far  from 
justifying  her  increase.  There  are  other  forms  of  State  organisation 
practised  on  a  rapidly  increasing  scale  by  all  these  Powers,  such  as 
the  erection  of  hostile  tariffs,  subsidies,  preferential  rates,  and  the 
support  given  by  the  various  Governments  through  their  diplomatic 
and  consular  services  to  the  enterprise  and  commerce  of  their 
nationals. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Great  and  Greater  Britain — the  greatest  Oceanic 
Empire  the  world  has  yet  seen.  We  have  a  British  population  of 
about  fifty  millions— of  which  roughly  forty  must  be  credited  to  the 
Mother  Country,  so  that  about  one-fourth  of  our  people  live  oversea. 
In  India  there  are  295  millions  of  Oriental  subjects  of  the  Empire. 
There  is  no  other  empire  with  conditions  resembling  these. 

Our  expenditure  in  peace  time  on  army  organisation  is  over 
twenty,  and  on  our  navy  thirty-one  millions ;  eight  times  as  much 
as  Germany,  and  three  times  as  much  as  Bussia.  Our  naval  expendi- 
ture does  not,  however,  keep  pace  relatively  with  that  of  the  Powers 
mentioned,  for  it  has  only  increased  threefold  in  twenty  years  against 
the  fourfold  of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  over  threefold 
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of  Russia.  Of  coarse  our  naval  expenditure  is  largely  increased  by 
the  peculiar  nature  of  our  commerce,  which  has  to  be  protected  in 
every  ocean  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  En  passant,  I  may  say  that 
the  policy  of  the  Mother  Country  towards  the  trade  and  enterprise 
of  her  nationals  has  almost  always  been  to  let  it  severely  alone 
until  it  was  strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  legs — very  different 
from  the  careful  fostering  practised  by  our  Continental  rivals. 

There  is  one  other  contrast  to  which  I  must  draw  attention.  In 
Germany  and  the  United  States  there  is  an  enormous  expenditure 
by  Government  on  a  system  of  State  education — a  system  which, 
especially  in  Germany,  ensures  not  only  thoroughness  but  uniOca- 
tion  and  leads  to  the  evolution  of  a  trained  and  disciplined 
national  character. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  other  great  Powers  of  the  world  as  our 
rivals,  and  that  is  the  character  in  which  we  should  do  well  to 
regard  them,  bearing  in  mind  that  rivalry  need  not  necessarily  be 
hostile.  Our  rivals,  then,  particularly  on  the  Continent,  have 
shown  an  extraordinary  activity  during  the  past  twenty  years  or  so. 
I  have  said  that  small  States  are  being  absorbed  or  dominated  by 
large  ones,  and  this  is  true  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  I  want  to 
refer  you  to  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  this — the  federation 
of  Germany.  Following  on  the  gathering  together  of  a  congeries 
of  States  into  a  great  empire  came  a  complete  reorganisation  of  all 
affairs  on  a  national  basis.  The  two  great  features  in  the  re- 
organisation of  Germany  have  been  compulsory  military  service  and 
compulsory  national  education.  Other  States  have  followed  more 
or  less  closely  in  the  same  path.  I  can  only  briefly  indicate  these 
developments  to-night,  but  the  result  is  that  we  are  confronted  by 
rivals  whose  Governments  are  far  more  highly  organised  than  our 
own,  hold  in  their  hands  the  threads  of  national  evolution,  and  are 
in  a  far  higher  state  of  efficiency,  from  a  naval,  military,  com- 
mercial, or  economic  point  of  view.  It  is  a  little  diflBcult  for  John 
Bull  to  allow  the  superiority  of  any  of  his  rivals  to  pass  unques- 
tioned, but  if  any  one  should  feel  doubtful  as  to  the  points  I  have 
raised  let  him  ponder  the  marvellous  growth  of  Germany  since  her 
federation,  the  amazing  increase  of  her  industrial  output,  her 
commerce,  and  her  revenues,  which  in  twenty  years  have  risen  from 
twenty-seven  to  one  hundred  millions  sterling.  Progress,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  the  criterion  of  a  nation's  greatness. 

I  must  now  turn  again  to  our  own  Empire.  I  have  already 
said  that  our  circumstances  are  quite  unique,  especially  in  that  one- 
fourth  of  our  population  is  domiciled  oversea.     There  are  other 
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Uniqae  features  in  onr  situation.  The  Mother  Country  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  its  food  supplies  and 
raw  materials.  It  is  a  workshop,  a  huge  hive  of  industry,  but  its 
prosperity  depends  almost  entirely  on  supplies  from  abroad  ;  and  to 
ensure  those  supplies  maritime  strength  is  a  first  necessity.  Take, 
then,  the  scattered  members  of  the  oversea  dominions.  Here  we 
have  producing  countries  dependent  on  maritime  supremacy  for  tho 
carriage  of  their  produce  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  for  the 
importation  of  manufactures.  None  is  capable  of  self-support. 
The  gigantic  shipping  interest  evolved  by  the  necessity  for  keeping 
open  the  highways  of  the  world  to  our  scattered  peoples  hardly 
needs  to  be  dilated  on.  We  are  justly  proud  of  it.  Lately, 
however,  we  have  received  a  shock  to  our  complacent  belief  that 
our  position  as  regards  the  mercantile  marine  was  secure.  The 
Atlantic  Shipping  Trust  came  as  an  unpleasant  surprise.  We  are 
assured  that  this  transfer  of  about  one-fifteenth  of  our  steam- 
tonnage  is  of  merely  economic  significance,  but  we  must  not  deceive 
ourselves.  We  may  be  sure  that  it  will  receive  the  support  of  a 
strong  and  ambitious  Government,  and  under  certain  conditions  it 
may  be  made  a  powerful  political  engine.  Already  we  see  the 
British  lines  practically  annexed,  while  Germany  has  secured  an 
alliance  under  highly  favourable  terms.  A  quieter,  less  ostentatious 
process  has  transferred  a  great  part  of  our  carrying  trade  in  the 
Far  East  to  German  ships.  If  any  one  cares  to  verify  this  state- 
ment and  learn  how  it  has  come  about,  he  will  find  the  information 
in  my  latest  work,  "  The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific."  I  will  give  only 
two  significant  instances.  There  are  now  in  the  Far  East  two 
British  possessions — a  Crown  Colony  and  a  protectorate — which 
are  connected  only  by  German  lines  of  steamers  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  carrying  trade  between  Singapore  and  Siam,  a  few  years  ago 
wholly  British,  is  now  entirely  German. 

I  am  purposely  trying  in  this  Paper  to  show  the  weak  spots  in 
our  armour,  and  it  would  besides  be  superfluous  before  such  an 
audience  as  this  to  dwell  on  the  immense  progress  and  unparalleled 
development  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  themselves.  We  can 
congratulate  ourselves  also  on  the  success  of  our  policy  in  many  of 
our  Crown  Colonies  and  protectorates.  We  have  evolved  a  system 
of  dealing  with  coloured  races  which  has  been  peculiarly  successful. 
I  need  only  mention  Singapore  and  Hong  Eong  as  instances  of  this. 
In  speaking  of  our  future  Colonial  policy  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
in  conmiunities  of  coloured  people,  ruled  by  a  small  number  of 
whites,  no  better  system  can  be  devised  than  our  present    one, 
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though  a  redistribution  of  the  burden  of  defence  of  the  Crown 
Colonies  would  be  an  improvement.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally 
known  how  largely  some  of  the  Crown  Colonies  contribute  to 
defence ;  but  the  burden  is  unequally  distributed,  and  could  with 
advantage  be  readjusted.  Another  reform  which  is  most  pressing 
is  a  rearrangement  of  the  spheres  of  the  Colonial  and  Foreign 
Offices.  At  present  the  Crown  Colonies,  protectorates,  &c.,  are 
divided  between  those  departments  without  any  reference  to  geo- 
graphical conditions  or  political  developments. 

The  West  Indies  are  one  of  our  sorest  points.  We  cannot 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  management  of  them,  and  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  take  strong  measures  they  will  drift  away 
altogether.  Their  political  and  strategic  importance,  especially  in 
the  future  when  the  Trans-Isthmian  canal  is  made,  renders  them  of 
such  value  that  to  lose  them  would  be  a  serious  calamity.  More- 
over, there  are  still  possibilities  for  development  in  the  islands.  It 
would  be  more  advantageous  for  them  as  well  as  for  Great  Britain 
that  they  should  be  confederated,  but  the  first  step  must  be  to 
stimulate  their  decaying  industries  and  to  foster  by  every  possible 
means  their  trade.    The  present  assistance  is  a  mere  stop-gap. 

The  question  of  our  future  policy  in  India  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult.  The  United  Kingdom  is,  however,  not  the  only  Power 
which  has  had  to  face  the  necessity  of  ruling  certain  races  without 
allowing  them  representation.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  our 
government  of  India  is  too  perfect  to  be  improved  upon,  but  I 
confess  I  do  not  see  how  any  radical  change  could  be  made  to  bring 
India  into  line  with  Colonies  of  our  own  race. 

The  maintenance  of  British  rule  in  India  is  of  great  importance 
to  both  Australia  and  Canada,  especially  to  the  former,  the  highways 
to  the  East  being  so  largely  dependent  on  our  position  there.  A 
distinguished  colonial  has  said  truly  that "  India  reduced  to  anarchy 
by  the  withdrawal  of  British  rule,  or  India  governed  by  Russia, 
would  mean  a  serious  blow  to  Australasian  trade,  present  and 
prospective — it  might  easily  mean  exclusion  from  all  the  markets  of 
the  East.''  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  somewhat  general 
idea  that  India  is  a  burden  on  Imperial  revenues  is  a  mistake. 
India  pays  for  her  own  defence  and  government,  and  indeed  con- 
tributes to  the  cost  of  the  India  Office  in  London  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  ports  of  the  Bed  Sea,  including  Aden,  which 
protects,  inter  alia,  the  highway  to  Australasia.  She  also  con- 
tributes towards  consular  expenses  in  China,  and  the  British 
Embassy  and  consulates  in  Persia. 
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I  have  dwelt  on  this  because  I  am  anxious  to  bring  out  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  our  dominions  on  one  another.    The  same  moral 
could  be  drawn  again  and  again.    Take,  for  instance,  the  chain  of 
coaling  stations  with  which  we  have  girdled  the  world  for  the  con- 
venience of  our  commerce.    Consider  the  great  coalfields  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire.    How  could  we  spare  any  of  them  ? 
How  necessary  they  are  to  enable  the  far-distant  Colonies  to  keep 
up  their  intercourse  with  the  outer  world  I     We  have  seen  recently 
a  most  important  development,  the  increase  of  intercolonial  trade. 
Canada,  for  instance,  at  one  time  with  an  outlook  only  across  the 
Atlantic,    has,    in  the  recent  opening  of  the  Pacific,  which  I 
endeavoured  to  describe  in  my  last  book,  found  fresh  outlets  for  her 
energy,  and  an  immediate  result  is  the  increased  communication 
between  Canada  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    Again,  she  is 
developing  her  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  which,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, might  also  be  of  much  value  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  when  the  canal  is  opened.    Further,  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  security  of  the  British 
position  in  South  Africa,  and  already  have  a  great  and  growing 
trade  with  that  country.    Every  year  sees  the  rapid  increase  of  this 
interconnection  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Empire,  and  the  sign 
is  a  very  hopeful  one. 

Thus  we  have  our  scattered  Empire,  composed  of  a  vast  number 
of  units,  governed  in  various  ways,  the  great  self-governing  com- 
munities held  together  by  sentiment,  by  rapidly  growing  com- 
mercial interests,  and  by  the  necessities  of  defence — but  by  no 
organisation.  It  is  a  magnificent  Empire,  with  the  greatest 
resources  of  any  in  the  world's  history,  but,  like  the  woodman's 
bundle  of  sticks,  it  is  without  power  unless  bound  together. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  bond,  but 
probably  few  of  us  are  of  one  mind  as  to  how  it  should  be 
effected.  The  one  idea  which  is  present  to  all  is  that  of  Federation. 
This  is  the  Zeitgeist  of  the  present  era.  The  aggregation  and 
organisation  of  small  States  into  large  empires  is  rendered  inevitable. 
Two  of  our  great  self-governing  Colonies  have  federated  themselves, 
and  a  third  will  follow  suit  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  idea  of  Imperial  Federation  has  long  been  an  aspiration  with 
all  thinking  and  patriotic  men  both  in  the  Colonies  and  the  home- 
land, and  the  result  of  long  and  deep  consideration  has  been  the 
conclusion  that  to  federate  the  Empire  by  a  great  act  of  constructive 
statesmanship  is  not  possible,  and  that  the  safer  course  is  to  adhere 
to  a  policy  of  improving  the  existing  machinery  bit  by  bit,  a  policy 
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of  "  slow  and  sure,"  whioh  is  perhaps  more  in  favour  with  the  Cbn- 
seryative  and  rather  antiquated  Mother  Country  than  with  the 
younger  and  more  go-ahead  daughter  States  oversea.  But  the 
times  have  changed,  and  our  pace  must  be  accelerated.  We  must 
discard  many  of  our  old  methods  and  adopt  new  ones,  if  we  are  to 
hold  our  own  in  the  international  contest. 

There  are  three  important  steps  which  most  of  us  are  considering 
at  this  time,  and  which  it  is  believed  will  lead  towards  Federation 
of  the  Empire.  They  are :  closer  commercial  union,  representation, 
and  common  defence.  I  do  not  arrange  them  in  their  order  of 
importance,  but  merely  for  convenience.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  they  cannot  be  considered  separately  at  all, 
being  inextricably  interwoven. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  suggestions  for  promoting 
commercial  union :  a  British  Zollverein  which  would  establish 
Free  Trade  throughout  the  British  Empire,  leaving  the  various 
contracting  parties  free  to  make  their  own  arrangements  as 
regards  duties  on  foreign  goods;  an  essential  condition  being, 
however,  that  the  Mother  Country  should  place  moderate  duties 
upon  certain  articles — such  as  corn,  meat,  wool,  and  sugar — now 
largely  produced  in  the  Colonies.  Such  is  the  principle  which 
underlay  Federation  in  the  United  States,  a  principle  which,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said,  ''  might  commend  itself  to  an  orthodox 
Free  Trader.*'  The  case  of  the  German  Zollverein^  which  so 
greatly  helped  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  is  perhaps  not 
enough  to  prove  that  a  close  customs  union  must  conduce  to 
closer  political  union.  The  circumstances,  of  course,  are  very 
different.  But  its  marvellous  success  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
it  is  the  most  striking  example  of  the  advantages  arising  from 
Federation.  To-day  we  see  "instead  of  a  scattered  Empire  a 
compact  State,  highly  organised,  pushing  its  trade  into  the  utter- 
most corners  of  the  earth,  supported  by  all  the  resources  of  the 
Government,  with  revenues  which,  as  has  been  said,  have  risen 
within  twenty  years  from  twenty-seven  to  over  100  millions 
sterling  (nearly  fourfold),  and  able  to  quadruple  in  that  time  its 
expenditure  on  the  navy. 

The  trend  of  public  opinion  would  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  a  certain 
degree  of  preferential  treatment  within  the  Empire,  and  the  feeling 
grows,  certainly  in  the  oversea  dominions,  that  the  Empire  is  so 
composed  that  it  could,  to  a  great  extent,  soon  be  made  self- 
supporting. 
As  regards  the  proposals  for  preferential  treatment,  that  coming 
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from  Canada  is  for  a  uniform  war-tax  throughout  the  British 
dominions  for  purposes  of  defence.  Canada,  it  must  be  remembered, 
abeady  gives  us  a  preference  of  dSt^  per  cent.  The  suggestion  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  which  was  first  made  publicly  by  Hofmeyr 
in  the  Conference  of  1887  for  an  Imperial  Customs  Tariff.  Every 
section  of  the  Empire  is  to  impose  a  primary  duty  of,  say,  5  per  cent, 
on  all  imports  from  foreign  countries  as  its  contribution  to  common 
defence,  while  the  various  fiscal  tariffs  of  the  different  parts  would 
remain  untouched.  All  would  share  the  burden  equally.  The 
Colonies  would  feel  they  were  helping  towards  defence  and  enjoying 
certain  advantages  which  in  time  would  develop  into  a  powerful 
bond  of  union.  Another  proposal  is  for  a  reduction  or  differentiation 
of  duties  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  in  each 
other's  favour. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  such  action  would  rouse  the  hostility 
of  foreign  Powers.  That  seems  to  me  rather  a  craven  fear  and  a 
fooHsh  one,  for  they  are  not  only  Protective  in  every  possible  way, 
but  they  are  hostile  to  us  already  and,  as  a  Colonial  put  it,  they  are 
'*  hitting  us  all  the  time."  The  denunciation  of  the  Belgian  and 
German  treaties  in  1898,  we  were  told,  would  be  met  at  once  by 
reprisals ;  but  the  result  has  not  been  at  all  serious. 

But  of  course  any  such  proposal  is  bound,  on  economic 
grounds,  to  meet  with  the  most  serious  opposition  from  a  large 
section  of  the  public.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  we  are  not 
so  tied  to  the  fetish  of  Free  Trade — a  one-sided  Free  Trade  system 
in  a  Protectionist  world — that,  for  the  sake  of  a  great  political 
advantage — one  transcending  in  importance  any  other  before  this 
country — we  shall  fear  to  make  some  departure  from  our  traditions. 
Rhodes  was  a  Free  Trader,  but  he  saw  that  there  was  no  Free  Trade 
for  us  with  barriers  erected  everywhere  against  us  and  our  defences 
all  removed.  "  Being  a  Free  Trader,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  until  the 
world  comes  to  its  senses  you  should  declare  war  "  (that  is,  a  com- 
mercial war). 

The  principal  arguments,  economic  and  political,  against  any 
such  action  are:  First,  that  as  a  workshop  dependent  on  cheap 
food  and  raw  material  we  cannot  make  any  change  which  would 
increase  the  cost  of  these,  would  destroy  our  foreign  trade,  while 
the  Colonies  and  India,  at  present  providing  only  one-fourth  of  our 
foreign  imports  and  taking  only  two-fifths  of  our  exports,^  could 

Imports  to  United  Kingdom  Exports  from  United  Kingdom 

*  Colonies  and  India     110  millions  sterling    .        .    102  millions  sterling 
Foreign  countries  ,    413        „  ,,         #       »    ^52        „  „ 
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not  take  the  place  of  oar  foreign  markets  for  generations.  Thus 
the  readjusted  burden  of  defence  would  fall  chiefly  on  the  Mother 
Country. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  cost  would  increase  temporarily,  for  a 
brief  term  of  years,  until  the  oversea  dominions  were  developed, 
and  that  the  quid  pro  quo  is  not  sufficient.  But  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  preferential  duties  within  the  Empire — ^the  very  minimum  of 
Protection,  if  Protection  at  all— would  destroy  our  foreign  trade. 
Has  Protection  killed  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  or  the  United 
States  ? 

To  make  the  Empire  self-supporting,  it  is  said,  would  require  a 
revolution  in  the  conditions  of  industry,  and  an  enormous  and  quite 
impossible  rate  of  increase  of  population  oversea. 

But  could  the  Empire  not  be  made,  not  absolutely  but  largely, 
self-supporting  ?  That  is  a  subject  which  deserves  our  most 
serious  attention. 

The  extent  to  which  we  are  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for 
our  food  supplies  and  raw  materials  is  not  usually  understood,  nor 
how  peculiarly  vulnerable  in  this  respect,  as  compared  with  other 
nations,  the  people  of  this  country  are.  Any  hindrance  to  our 
regular  supplies  would  mean  widespread  disaster,  and  in  any  case 
it  is  necessary  to  develop  our  own  sources  of  supply.  An  important 
factor  in  this  question  is  that  of  our  oversea  population.  One  of 
our  chief  duties,  hitherto  sadly  neglected,  is  the  building-up  of  our 
national  strength  oversea  by  means  of  a  stream  of  emigration  of  the 
right  sort,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  sort  of  preferential 
treatment  would  greatly  stimulate  the  underpopulated  Colonies — 
those  great  expansion  grounds  for  our  race — induce  a  rapid  growth 
of  population,  and  bring  about  vastly  increased  productive  and 
purchasing  power.  The  true  secret  of  emigration  is  to  make  it  at- 
tractive ;  that  is,  to  increase  the  advantages  and  decrease  the  dis- 
advantages which  are  to  be  found  by  British  settlers  in  the  oversea 
dominions.  One  of  the  most  practical  steps  towards  this  is  the 
improvement  of  all  means  of  communication — penny  post,  All- 
British  cables,  subsidised  steamer  lines — anything  which  decreases 
the  distance  from  the  Mother  Country.  One  of  the  anomalies  in  our 
Empire  to  be  removed,  if  that  Empire  is  to  be  really  united,  is  the 
congestion  of  population  in  the  Mother  Country  and  the  under- 
population  in  the  oversea  dominions,  with  their  boundless  territories. 
The  population  of  Australia  averages  now  1*5  per  square  mile, 
of  Canada  1*4,  while  that  of  Europe  is  about  100  and  the  United 
Kingdom  882.    Even  allowing  for  vast  areas  unsuited  for  settle- 
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xnent  in  Central  Australia  and  Northern  Canada,  there  is  room 
for  a  vast  increase  of  population  .  .  .  Canada  is  thirty  times  and 
Australasia  twenty-six  times  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
National  security  demands  on  other  grounds  that  something  should 
be  done  in  this  direction. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  representation.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  Colonies  are  going  to  have  a  powerful  and  increasing 
influence  on  our  councils,  whether  represented  or  not.  Now,  the 
extreme  anomaly,  the  grave  danger,  of  an  indirect  and  irresponsible 
power  need  not  be  dwelt  on.  Our  foreign  policy,  Lord  Rosebery 
told  us  ten  years  ago,  "  has  become  a  colonial  policy.  Our  great 
Empire,"  he  said,  "  has  pulled  us,  so  to  speak,  by  the  coat-tails  out 
of  the  European  system  ;  and  though,  with  our  great  predominance, 
our  great  moral  influence,  and  our  great  fleet,  with  our  traditions  in 
Europe  and  our  aspirations  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  we  can 
never  remove  ourselves  altogether  from  the  European  system,  we 
must  recognise  that  our  foreign  policy  has  become  a  colonial  policy, 
and  is  in  reality  at  this  moment  much  more  dictated  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  Empire  than  it  is  from  London  itself."  How  much 
moie  is  this  the  case  to-day  I  Participation  in  power  must  be  ac- 
companied by  participation  in  representation,  by  responsibility  for 
the  common  welfare.  The  rights  of  citizenship  and  the  duties  must 
go  together.  The  Colonies  have  shown  by  their  action  in  South 
Africa  that  they  are  prepared  to  share  the  burden,  and  their  interests 
demand  that  they  should  have  the  rights,  of  citizenship.  In  view, 
then,  of  the  circumstances,  representation  must  be  given  to  the 
Colonies,  and  the  coming  Conference  should  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  scheme  which  would  enable  the  resources  of  the  Empire  to  be 
organised  and  would  settle  the  broad  principles  of  some  form  of 
representation.  The  initial  step  might  be  the  creation  of  an 
Imperial  Council,  distinct  from  Parliament,  to  which,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  said  in  1897,  **  the  Colonies  would  send  representative 
Plenipotentiaries — not  mere  delegates  who  were  unable  to  speak  in 
their  name  without  further  reference  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, but  persons  who  by  their  position  in  the  Colonies,  by  their 
representative  character,  and  by  their  close  touch  with  Colonial 
feeling,  would  be  able,  upon  all  subjects  submitted  to  them,  to  give 
really  effective  and  valuable  advice."  Such  a  Council,  which  might 
slowly  grow  into  the  Federal  Council,  the  ultimate  ideal,  would  deal 
eventually  with  the  Imperial  fuifd  for  general  defence.  The  Council 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  questions  of  foreign  policy,  so  that  it 
could  deal  wisely  and  effectively  with  defence,  the  Imperial  navy 
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being  under  its  supervision.  Local  defence  would  of  course  be 
maintained  by  each  section  of  the  Empire,  a  complete  uniformity 
being  observed  throughout,  interchangeable  between  the  different 
parts. 

Parliamentary  representation  has  frequently  been  proposed,  but 
the  objections  are  apparent,  and  have  been  frequently  stated. 
Briefly,  the  plan  would  not  satisfy  the  Colonies,  their  representation 
being  so  small,  while  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country  would  not 
be  masters  in  their  own  house.  On  the  other  hand,  an  Imperial 
Council  would  seem  to  satisfy  all  requirements.  The  present 
Parliament,  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would 
still  have  control  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  up  to  the  moment  supplies  were  voted,  and  the  same  with 
Canada  and  Australia  and  South  Africa.  All  acts  of  the  Council 
would  be  subject  to  the  acquiescence  of  Parliament,  as  they  would 
also,  through  the  Colonial  representatives,  be  subject  to  Colonial 
approval.  At  any  time  any  Parliament,  by  a  change  of  Government, 
could  ensure  that  the  Council  should  represent  public  opinion. 
There  is  small  doubt  that  the  Colonies,  once  they  understood  the 
facts  of  the  case,  would  welcome  such  a  scheme,  by  means  of  which 
they  could  make  known  their  wishes,  and  give  effect  to  them  by  the 
votes  of  their  representatives.  These  representatives  would,  of 
course,  be  eligible  for  Imperial  offices.  The  advantage  of  such  a 
scheme  would  be  that,  avoiding  any  suspicion  of  revolutionary 
methods,  it  would  follow  on  the  constitutional  lines  which  from 
earliest  times  have  been  the  paramount  characteristic  of  British 
political  history. 

Among  the  questions  to  be  considered  by  such  a  Council,  in 
which  oversea  Britain  would  be  fairly  represented,  is  that  of  our 
foreign  relations,  especially  concerning  our  oversea  Empire  in,  for 
instance.  New  Guinea,  New  Hebrides,  and  other  moot-points  arising 
from  the  changing  conditions  in  the  Pacific,  where  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  are  coming  into  close  contact  with  Continental  Powers 
and  even  with  the  United  States  :  The  financial  federation  of  the 
public  debts  of  the  Empire,  following  up  the  action  taken  in  the 
Colonial  Stock  Act  of  1900 :  The  development  of  National  cables 
and  steam  communication  (so  fuUy  recognised  by  foreign  nations, 
especially  Germany),  with  British  vessels,  British -manned  (Lascars 
being  eliminated),  to  safeguard  the  inter-imperial  highways :  The 
purchase  of  Chartered  Companies  and  placing  their  territories  under 
direct  government,  their  initial  work  being  accomplished :  The 
systematisation  of  our  national  education  and  the  improvement  of 
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our  common  intercourse  and  knowledge.  We  have  recently  had 
a  lead  given  us  in  this  matter  by  a  great  colonial  statesman,  who 
had  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  our  time.  Much 
might  be  done  in  schools,  here  to  make  the  Colonies  better  known, 
and  oversea  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  Mother  Country 
better ;  and  the  press  could  help  both  here  and  oversea  to  forward 
the  welfare  of  the  Empire. 

I  look  forward  with  the  greatest  optimism  to  the  representation 
of  oversea  Britain  in  our  councils.  We  want  fresh  spirit,  different 
points  of  view,  the  quickening  influence  of  young  and  ardent  spirits. 
Our  parliamentary  and  governmental  system  is  no  longer  equal  to 
the  gigantic  task  imposed  upon  it.  We  see  the  congestion  and 
confusion,  we  know  that  many  of  our  public  servants,  although 
worked  nearly  to  death,  are  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  masses  of 
accumulated  business,  and  that  in  the  hurry  and  rush  of  modern  life 
public  men  find  less  and  less  time  to  devote  to  thought  and  study, 
overwhelmed  as  they  are  by  masses  of  detail  and  routine.  In  the 
reconstruction  of  our  councils,  in  the  redistribution  of  the  business 
of  the  Empire,  in  the  decentralisation  of  much  that  is  now 
centralised,  and  vice  versay  we  shall  find  the  greatest  assistance  in 
the  presence  of  men  who  are  fresh  from  the  newer  arenas  of 
activity  in  our  scattered  Empire,  who  are  vigorous  and  enthusiastic, 
and  who  are  moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  time  rather  than  by 
traditions  and  conventions. 

I  come  to  my  last  point,  but  it  is  one  that  by  virtue  of  its  im- 
portance is  first  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  a  question 
which  cannot  and  must  not  be  shirked  by  any  man  in  this  audience 
or  in  this  Empire — I  speak  of  national  defence.  The  first  law  of 
nature  is  that  of  self-preservation,  and  no  thinking  man  who  has 
studied  world-affairs  can  deny  that  at  this  moment  the  struggle  for 
existence  among  nations  is  entering  a  fierce  and  desperate  stage — 
I  speak  of  national  existence  in  its  widest  sense — and  that  the 
British  Empire  is  ill-equipped  for  that  struggle.  That  is  my 
principal  point  to-night.  We  have  seen  already  that  she  has 
lost  on  her  strongest  ground,  maritime  supremacy,  and  the  South 
African  war  has  taught  us  the  lesson  of  our  military  inefficiency. 
As  for  the  present  conditions  under  which  our  naval  organisation 
is  carried  on,  there  is  no  parallel  for  it  in  the  world's  history.  We 
see  great  communities  of  white  men — rapidly  increasing  in  numbers 
(already  one-fourth  the  population  of  the  Empire  to  which  they 
belong)  and  making  great  strides  in  trade  and  revenues — possessed 
of  unlimited  powers  of  self-government,  and  yet  having  no  voice 
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in  national  affairs  and  bearing  no  pari*  of  the  burden  of  maritime 
defence,  upon  which  our  very  existence  depends. 

Of  the  naval  burden,  which  increases  not  only  with  the  ambitious 
growth  of  other  Powers,  but  with  the  rapid  development  of  inter- 
Colonial  interests  to  defend,  the  Mother  Country  bears  practically 
the  whole  weight  of  thirty-one  millions.  The  oversea  self-governing 
peoples  contribute  only  £220,000 !  In  the  days  of  their  infancy 
the  Colonies  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  any  share  of  this 
burden,  but  now  that  they  have  attained  to  manhood,  have  one-fifth 
the  commerce  of  the  Empire,  one-fourth  the  population,  and  much 
more  than  one-third  the  revenues  of  the  Mother  Country,  with 
growing  interests  and  increasing  responsibilities,  arising  from  closer 
contact  with  other  nations,  such  an  anomaly  cannot  long  continue. 
Not  only  is  there  no  contribution  to  Imperial  naval  expenditure  by 
Canada,  and  merely  a  trivial  sum  from  the  others,  but  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  throughout  the  world. 
And  while  this  is  the  case,  the  military  expenditure  of  the  Colonies 
is  not  one-tenth  of  the  sum  ordinarily  paid  by  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  and  is  incalculably  less  than  that  of  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  other  nations.  As  for  extraordinary  expenditure, 
the  Mother  Country  has  just  spent  220  millions  on  what  was  really 
a  Colonial  war,  and  has  to  face  a  heavy  expenditure  for  years  to 
come. 

I  have  already  given  figures  which  show  the  immense  naval  and 
military  increase  of  Continental  Powers.  Now,  why  are  all  these 
nations  making  these  great  sacrifices?  The  Continental  Powers 
expend  vast  sums  on  military  preparations  partly  because  their  land 
frontiers  need  protection  ;  but  a  new  stimulus  has  been  given,  for 
they  are  fast  becoming  commercial  and  industrial,  and  are  turning 
themselves  into  Sea  Powers  to  extend  and  protect  their  commerce. 
Now,  for  our  scattered  ocean  Empire  the  safety  of  the  ocean  high- 
ways is  the  very  essence  of  its  being — it  is  paramount  to  everything 
— and  if  for  no  other  reason  Federation  must  come  for  that  reason. 
Unsupported  by  the  oversea  fourth  of  the  Empire,  the  Mother 
Country  alone  cannot  continue  the  competition  with  those  federated 
and  highly  organised  States.  If  left  to  her  alone,  feeling  herself 
unable  to  compete  with  the  expenditure  of  other  Powers,  or  provide 
the  necessary  organisation,  there  will  be  the  constant  temptation 
to  neglect  naval  defence,  on  which  the  very  existence  of  our  Empire 
depends.  The  system,  then,  is  an  unsafe  one  for  all  concerned,  and 
not  least  for  the  Colonies.  Injustice  to  them  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  great  difficulties  have  had  to  be  overcome  in  these  new 
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lands,  in  clearing  forests,  dereloping  railway  systems,  introducing 
telegraphic  communication,  and  so  forth,  for  which  heavy  debts 
have  been  incurred.  Some  of  these  works  undoubtedly  have  great 
political  and  strategic  value.  But,  after  due  allowance  for  all  this, 
I  venture  to  say  that,  man  for  man,  our  oversea  kinsmen  are  better 
off,  and  that  the  burden  they  bear  is  far  lighter.  This,  however,  is 
of  minor  consequence.  The  point  is  that,  threatened  as  we  are  by 
common  dangers,  the  Mother  Country  can  no  longer  act  in  the 
capacity  of  protectress ;  her  sons,  according  to  their  ability,  must 
come  into  the  councils  of  the  house,  contribute  to  its  defence,  and 
bear  its  burdens,  if  that  house  is  to  endure. 

It  is  urged  by  one  contending  section  that  defence  must  be  settled 
first ;  by  another,  that  closer  commercial  union  must  be  the  first 
step.  For  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  defence  is  the  basis  of 
everything,  that  defence  and  representation  are  indissoluble,  and 
that  closer  commercial  union  must  necessarily  follow  and  would 
help  to  lighten  the  burden  of  defence  for  the  Colonies  and  pave  the 
way  to  their  increased  prosperity,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
Mother  Country.  Federation,  founded  on  defence  and  representa- 
tion, should  be  assisted  by  closer  commercial  union.  It  should  not 
be  made  a  matter  of  bargain.  And  I,  for  one,  believe  that  if  put 
fairly  and  squarely  before  our  oversea  kinsmen  they  would  not 
shirk  the  burden  which  all  other  great  peoples  bear. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  Paper  to  discuss  the  details  as 
to  how  our  defences  can  be  put  on  a  national  basis — though  doubt- 
less we  shall  have  some  valuable  suggestions  in  the  discussion  about 
to  follow — ^but  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  great  seafaring  reserves 
available  oversea  will  be  utilised.  The  initiative  should  come  from 
the  Colonies  themselves,  who  will,  I  am  convinced,  realise  that  the 
Empire  is  facing  a  common  danger,  that  naval  supremacy  is  our 
one  source  of  safety,  and  that  we  cannot  preserve  it  without  national 
sacrifices. 

The  next  war  will  be  a  commercial  and  industrial  one,  and  already 
the  firing  has  begun  from  the  opposite  camps.  The  principle  of  co- 
operation and  union  is  one  that  is  absolutely  necessary  in  these 
days  for  commercial  prosperity,  and  upon  that  must  largely  depend 
our  national  existence.  It  is  not  because  I  am  blind  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  that  I  say  defence  is  the  first  question  for  our  Empire, 
but  because  our  commerce  depends  upon  our  line  of  defence,  and 
because,  until  the  defences  of  the  Empire  are  truly  national  and 
efficiently  organised,  it  is  waste  of  time  to  try  and  bolster  up  our 
commerce  or   develop  our  relations.    To  be  strong  is  the  first 
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necessity  for  the  Empire,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  strong  without 
unity. 

I  speak  on  the  eve  of  a  great  Colonial  Conference,  at  which  the 
questions  I  have  raised  will  be  debated  by  far  abler  speakers.  But 
these  questions  cannot  be  settled  by  statesmen  in  conference ;  they 
must  ultimately  be  decided  by  the  people  themselves — the  scattered 
members  of  the  British  race.  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  my  country- 
men here  and  overseas  to  study  the  subject  dispassionately,  to  rise 
to  the  occasion,  and  to  sink  the  provincial  in  the  national  point  of 
view ;  and  I  appeal  with  confidence.  We  want  to  see  the  birth  of  a 
truly  national  spirit,  and  we  must  remember  the  old  motto,  none 
the  less  true  for  being  a  platitude  :  "  United  we  stand,  divided  we 
fall.*' 


Discussion. 

Col.  George  T.  Denison  :  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  for  a  few  minutes  on  this  admirable  Paper. 
In  almost  everything  that  has  been  said  I  thoroughly  concur.  There 
is  only  one  point  in  which  I  may  vary  a  little  from  the  lecturer's 
view,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  because  I  understand  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  my  own  country  better  than  he  does.  He  says  we  should 
combine  for  defence  and  also  for  trade ;  but  he  thinks  we  should  do 
the  one  and  let  the  other  stand  over  till  the  first  has  been  accom- 
plished. I  say  they  ought  to  be  done  at  the  same  time*  There  is 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  my  country  not  bound  to  you 
by  ties  of  blood,  race,  or  kindred,  who  therefore  have  not  that 
strong  sentimental  feeling  which  exists  among  people  of  the  same 
race.  In  trying  to  do  the  best  for  this  Empire,  we  should  therefore 
endeavour  to  do  something  which  "^i^ill  unite  all  our  people  and  cause 
all  of  them  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  made  for  unifica- 
tion. A  proposal  will  in  all  probability  be  brought  before  the 
coming  Conference  that  there  shall  be  a  tax,  of  whatever  amount 
may  be  agreed  upon,  at  every  port  in  the  Empire,  the  proceeds  to 
be  applied  to  purposes  of  defence.  What  does  that  mean  to  us  ? 
It  means,  if  we  put  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  everything  which  comes 
into  the  ports  of  Canada,  we  shall  be  paying  five  times  for  defence 
what  we  have  been  paying  hitherto.  If  you  do  the  same  here,  it 
does  not  necessitate  your  paying  one  farthing  more  than  you  do 
now  ;  it  simply  means  a  slight  change  in  the  incidence  of  taxation ; 
that  you  may  have  to  put  some  t^x  on  bread,  perhaps  double  tb^ 
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present  paltr^f  tax — a  tax  which  really  is  not  worth  talking  about. 
But  you  could  easily  take  it  off  tea  and  tobacco.  Why  in  the  world 
do  statesmen  go  about  talking  of  the  terrible  burden  on  the 
poor  on  account  of  this  tax,  not  thinking  of  the  poor  women  who 
have  to  pay  out  on  their  tea,  and  men  who  have  to  pay  out  on  their 
tobacco?  You  collect  £6,000,000  on  tea  and  £12,000,000  on 
tobacco  ;  a  10  per  cent,  tax  on  wheat  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  d|  millions,  even  if  paid  on  all  consumed.  Ought  any  little 
difficulty  of  that  sort  to  stand  in  the  way  of  uniting  a  great  Empire  ? 
Are  you  going  to  allow  yourself  to  be  tied  up  by  such  economic 
pedantry  ?  We  have  to  look  at  these  things  from  the  condition  of 
affairs  to-day.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Bryce,  speaking  of  the  bread  tax, 
said  that  when  you  approach  that  large  section  of  the  people,  in 
many  places  80  per  cent,  of  the  population,  which  lives  on  the  verge 
of  want,  it  becomes  a  crushing  burden,  meaning  reduced  subsistence, 
frequent  hunger,  weakness  of  body,  and  susceptibility  to  disease. 
Now  I  reckon  that  this  tax  amounts  to  about  7d.  a  year,  and  7d,  a 
year,  we  are  told,  means  reduced  subsistence  and  the  other  evils  of 
which  he  spoke.  Is  this  a  condition  in  which  any  country  should 
be  ?  On  Saturday  night  in  Edinburgh  Mr.  John  Morley  made  a 
speech,  and  he  made  an  attack  on  the  policy  which  Mr.  Colquhoun 
and  myself  have  been  advocating.  In  one  place  he  says :  '*  As  I 
said  long  ago,  great  economic  forces  will  flow  with  a  tidal  sweep 
over  communities  which  are  only  half-conscious  of  all  that  is  be- 
falling them.  That  may  be  our  case  now."  That  is  the  case  of 
the  people  of  this  country  to-day.  You  don't  know  the  condition 
you  are  in.  You  have  had  one  rude  awakening  in  connection  with 
the  "combine"  of  ships,  but  other  trade  is  going  in  the  same 
direction.  Mr.  Morley  says  that  we  are  in  a  great  state  of  pro- 
sperity and  that  we  have  enormous  wealth,  and  that  this  is  due  to 
Free  Trade.  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two  points  in 
that  connection.  In  the  years  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  England 
was  able  to  enlarge  and  improve  her  manufactures,  while  in  Europe 
the  whole  country  had  been  fought  over,  and  one  well  knows  that 
in  these  conditions  manufactures  could  not  thrive  nor  the  countries 
be  prosperous.  From  1815  to  1845,  when  you  had  Protection  in 
this  country,  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  increased  regularly,  and 
the  balance  of  trade  all  the  time  was  in  favour  of  these  islands.  All 
the  time  you  were  rolling  up  wealth  and  capital  and  making  invest- 
ments on  which  you  are  living  to-day.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  revolution  in  1848,  in  1859  war  in  Italy,  in  1864 
in  Denmark,  in  1866  between  Austria  and  Germany,  and  in  1870-1 
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between  France  and  Germany.  How  could  manufactures  increase 
under  these  conditions^?  The  United  States  also  had  their  navy 
and  mercantile  marine  injured  a  great  deal  by  the  war  we  had  with 
them,  and  afterwards  they  were  very  much  set  back  by  their  own 
terrible  civil  war.  But  in  1871  they  began  to  attend  to  business. 
Germany  also,  after  the  war  with  France,  soon  began  to  set 
things  in  order.  She  was  organised  so  as  to  make  the  most  of 
her  conditions,  and  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  told  us  what  progress 
has  been  made.  In  the  United  States,  in  1871,  the  balance  of 
trade  against  them  was  15  millions  sterling  per  annum :  it  is  now 
186  millions  in  their  favour.  It  is  in  those  thirty  years  we  have 
not  been  progressing,  and  in  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1900  the 
whole  exports  of  this  country,  if  you  take  out  coal,  were  less 
than  in  ten  years  before.  How  does  Mr.  Morley  answer  that? 
He  savs — 

You  import — it  is  the  only  figures  I  am  going  to  trouble  you  with— 
from  the  colonies  110  miUion  pounds'  worth  of  stuff.  These  are  the  last 
figures  I  have  got.  You  sell  to  them  102  million  pounds'  worth.  There- 
fore the  whole  of  your  colonial  trade  is  212  million  pounds.  Now,  what 
is  your  trade  with  foreign  countries  ?  We  take  from  foreign  countries 
413  million  pounds.  We  sell  to  them  252  millions  of  pounds.  Therefore 
your  colonial  trade  is  212  millions  of  pounds,  and  your  foreign  trade  is 
665  millions  of  pounds. 

Therefore,  we  are  told,  our  foreign  trade  is  much  the  best,  although 
on  that  trade  there  are  160  millions  balance  against  us;  According 
to  this  method  of  computation,  if  the  foreigners  only  buy  a  million 
from  us  and  we  buy  1,000  millions  from  them,  there  would  be 
one  thousand  and  one  millions  of  trade.  Would  that  be  profitable  ? 
I  tell  you  the  trade  of  this  country  is  not  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Inquiries  made  in  New  York  show  me  that  the  British  people  are 
selling  out  largely  their  holdings  of  American  securities.  Stock- 
brokers say  the  same  thing  in  the  City ;  there  is  where  the  money 
comes  from  which  goes  to  buy  your  ships,  this  adverse  balance  of 
trade ;  and  I  say  any  balance  of  trade  that  is  adverse  is  not  satisfac- 
tory trade. 

Hon.  Sir  Hoeace  Tozeb,  K.C.M.G.  :  Had  there  been  to-night 
any  other  official  representative  of  the  Colonies  present,  I  should 
hardly  have  felt  disposed  to  address  you,  for  I  don't  know  the  position 
in  which  I  stand  in  regard  to  the  coming  Conference.  It  is  not 
probable  the  accredited  delegates  of  the  Governments  of  the  States  of 
Australia  will  take  any  part  in  that  Conference,  but  in  view  of  the 
doubt  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  argumentative  discussion  in  regard 
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to  a  Paper  8o  largely  controversial  that  no  one  can  charge  me  with 
not  being  devoted  to  the  Empire.  My  existence  in  political  life 
arose  from  my  desire  to  encourage  a  true  Imperial  spirit.  A  man 
who  fourteen  years  ago  called  another  an  Imperialist  would  be  con- 
sidered to  have  used  to  him  a  term  of  reproach.  I  remember  Mr. 
Dalley  writing  of  the  ingratitude  of  Australian  people  in  regard  to 
his  action  in  sending  out  the  first  contingent  to  the  Soudan.  In 
1887  a  Colonial  Conference  was  held  in  London,  and  an  agreement 
was  made  by  the  Australian  Colonies  to  contribute  towards  the 
Navy  in  their  own  waters.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  a  portion  of 
Australia  difficulties  arose  which  delayed  the  ratification.  I  then 
saw  public  opinion  in  Queensland  was  taking  a  wrong  direction, 
so  I  decided  to  offer  my  services  and  strongly  advocated  we  should 
make  some  contribution  to  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire. 
Having  made  that  preface  I  am  still  prepared  to  take  my  fair  share 
as  an  Australian  of  the  responsibilities  of  empire.  Still  I  must 
say  that  some  of  the  methods  suggested  in  this  Paper  are  repugnant 
to  my  feelings.  I  do  not  at  all  like,  especially  at  the  present  moment, 
the  attack  I  find  in  this  Paper.  It  is  irritating  to  me  to  be  told  : 
"  We  see  great  communities  of  white  men — rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers  (already  one-fourth  the  population  of  the  Empire  to 
which  they  belong)  and  making  great  strides  in  trade  and  revenues 
— possessed  of  unlimited  powers  of  self-government,  and  yet  having 
no  voice  in  national  affairs  and  bearing  no  part  of  the  burden  of 
maritime  defence,  upon  which  our  very  existence  depends."  Is 
that  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  ?  I  acted  for  some  years  as 
Minister  for  Defence  in  Queensland,  and  I  claim  it  is  not  a  fair 
statement  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  young  Colony,  where  we 
did  assist  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  were  a  young  community 
struggling  under  all  the  difficulties  attaching  to  pioneers  of  new 
lands,  but  we  bought  gunboats,  paid  to  England  the  agreed  tribute 
for  naval  defence,  erected  the  Federal  fortifications  on  Thursday 
Island  and  Albany,  and  always  kept  a  number  of  naval  men  in  case 
they  were  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Empire ;  and  although  we 
did  not  keep  many  permanent  soldiers  as  a  land  force,  yet  with  a 
relatively  small  adult  male  population  we  managed  to  send  several 
thousand  citizen  soldiers  to  the  service  of  the  Empire  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  were  the  first  to  offer  to  do  so.  I  deny  therefore  as  an 
Australasian  that  we  have  been  bearing  no  part  of  our  burden.  It 
also  does  not  accord  with  my  views  that  we  should,  as  suggested, 
constitute  a  fixed  Council  of  the  Empire  in  this  country.  But  we 
shall  be  delighted,  and  I  can  speak  for  our  public  men,  to  come 
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over  here  and  meet  in  conference,  as  we  have  already  done  with 
good  results.  What  I  wanted  instilled  into  the  mind  of  every 
citizen  was  a  true  spirit  of  empire,  and  that  exists  now  throughout 
all  the  Colonies.  Can  there  be  anything  grander  at  the  present 
moment  than  the  British  Empire  ?  Is  it  not  the  worthiest  of  all  ? 
Does  it  not  stand  to-day  a  lesson  of  unity  to  the  world  ?  That  has 
risen  under  a  system  of  gradual  evolution.  A  British  spirit  has  been 
created.  But  I  would  advise  you,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
live  across  the  seas,  not  to  attempt  to  put  that  into  paper  bonds.  It 
has  come  from  our  affections,  and  Great  Britain  will  never  find  her 
Colonial  citizens  refusing  to  take  their  share  of  the  responsibilities 
of  empire.  I  want  it  to  remain  voluntary  and  spontaneous.  I  see 
immense  difficulties  in  all  these  trade  questions,  but  there  is  no  use 
talking  about  them  to-night,  for  your  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  plainly  told  you  what  is  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  the 
British  Empire  for  the  sake  of  her  Colonies,  and  no  Colonist  is 
likely  to  ask  him  to  do  it.  We  prefer  these  questions  to  remain 
over  until  we  can  bring  them  to  the  Empire,  possibly  in  the  first 
form  of  preferential  trade,  and  the  response  we  have  lately  had  from 
the  Motherland  is  the  surest  evidence  that  in  her  own  interests  she 
will  do  her  utmost  to  promote  the  welfare  of  her  Colonies,  even 
though  such  involve  large  sacrifices  to  herself.  If  the  Conference 
should  determine  that  Australasia  should  be  prepared  to  supply 
over  100,000  citizen  soldiers  for  any  event  of  stress  or  storm 
affecting  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  there  will  be  a  ready  response. 
The  Colonies  do  not  like  the  system  of  paying  tribute  to  England 
in  respect  of  matters  in  which  they  have  no  voice.  Save  by  con- 
ferences it  is  impracticable  for  them  to  have  that  say,  and  therefore 
they  desire  to  accept  their  responsibilities  in  some  form  within  their 
constitutional  privileges.  As  regards  maritime  defence,  I  think  they 
would  prefer  to  train  their  sailors  and  keep  them  on  their  coasts,  in 
ships  suited  for  their  own  defence,  ready  to  be  transferred  to  British 
men-of-war  whenever  required ;  they  are  not  likely  for  a  long  time 
to  desire  to  build  or  maintain  ironclads.  This  they  claim  not  only 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  Motherland  for  the  protection  of  its  trade  and 
commerce,  but  it  is  the  most  efficient  method,  their  contribution 
being  more  in  the  direction  of  a  mobile  force  of  men  and  horses. 
These  are,  however,  matters  of  detail ;  the  principle  is  recognised 
that  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  they  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  empire. 

Sir  Henby  Blake,  G.C.M.G.  :  The  Paper  that  we  have  heard 
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t^dA  is  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Imperial  Federation 
worthy  of  the  well-established  reputation  of  its  author,  and  the 
subject  is  uppermost  in  our  minds  now  that  the  Angel  of  Peace  has 
spread  her  pinions  over  this  troubled  Empire,  and  when  the  shouts 
of  triumph  are  mingling  with  generous  appreciation  of  a  brave 
enemy  we  turn  to  our  Colonial  brothers,  who  sprang  to  our  side  in 
our  hour  of  trial  with  a  ready  devotion  that  showed  that  neither 
distance  nor  stormy  seas  can  divide  us,  and  each  asks  the  other, 
What  can  we  do  to  weld  our  fiscal  systems  into  a  unity  that  will 
demonstrate  that  you  are  of  our  house  and  we  of  yours  ?  I  listened 
to  the  Paper  with  very  great  pleasure  and  interest,  and  with  equal 
interest  and  gratification  to  the  able  and  statesmanlike  observations 
of  Sir  Horace  Tozer.  Defence,  to  my  mind,  must  be  the  basis  upon 
which  we  approach  this  question,  and  in  its  consideration  we  are 
immediately  faced  with  all  the  difficulties  that  may  arise  if  that 
Imperial  Defence  is  based  upon  a  common  contribution  from  the 
whole  Empire.  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  Ool.  Denison's 
observations.  I  could  not  quite  understand  what  he  meant  by  a 
10  per  cent,  tax  all  round  upon  imports — whether  he  meant  that  the 
duty  was  to  be  put  upon  all  imports  or  upon  foreign  imports  only. 

Col.  Denison  :  Foreign  imports. 

Sir  Henry  Blake  :  If  that  tax  were  on  foreign  imports  alone, 
a  10  per  cent,  tax  would  mean  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Canada  would  pay  about  65.,  in  Australia  about  the  same,  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom  205.  I  do  not  think  that  that  solution  would 
be  fair.  I  prefer  very  much  Sir  Horace  Tozer*s  suggestion.  I 
think  that  when  we  approach  this  question,  involving  the 
proposition  that  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  are  to  have 
a  greater  voice  in  deciding  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  the  old  adage  that  to  call  a  tune  you  must  first 
be  prepared  to  pay  the  piper,  and  that  would  mean  that  this  burden 
must  be  equal  all  round,  especially  as  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  stated 
that  our  brothers  over  the  sea  are,  man  for  man,  better  able  to 
pay  than  we  are.  Already  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  pay 
£88,000,000  for  the  Army  and  £81,000,000  for  the  Navy.  This 
sum  of  £119,000,000  is  expended  not  alone  for  the  protection  from 
insult  or  injury  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  equally  for  the  protection 
of  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Empire  over  which  the  Union  Jack 
floats.  And  we  spend  in  addition  half  a  million  on  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  services,  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Colonies ; 
therefore  so  far  as  the  Colonies  are  concerned  they  have  no  reason 
to  object  to  the  arrangement  at  present  existing  for  the  protection 
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of  the  Empire.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  every  reason  to 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  and  pride  the  readiness  with  which  our 
brothers  over  the  sea  sprang  to  arms  the  instant  that  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  were  threatened.  I  have  the  utmost  sympathy  with 
the  anxiety  to  enter  into  some  arrangement  in  the  coming  Con- 
ference that  may  bring  us  closer  together,  but  I  cannot  close  my 
eyes  to  the  great  difficulties  that  present  themselves  on  every  side, 
lam  not  afraid  of  the  word  "  Protection,"  if  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
would  have  the  desired  effect,  for  no  amount  of  Protective  duties 
would  equal  the  injury  done  to  our  trade  at  the  present  moment  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  trades  unions.  How  our  people  who  talk  so 
loudly  about  liberty  can  permit  the  compulsory  limitation  of  output 
and  of  labour  effort  is  a  mystery.  Were  we  to  imitate  the  strenu- 
ousness  of  Americans  or  the  thorough  business  methods  of  the 
Germans  we  could,  I  believe,  increase  our  output  at  the  present 
moment  by  80  per  cent.  I  must  apologise  for  detaining  you  so  long. 
The  valuable  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Colquhoun  covers  so  much  ground 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  touch  upon  all  its  points,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  bear  good  fruit  in  the  discussions  at  the 
coming  Conference. 

Hon.  John  Douglas,  C.M.G.  :  I  don't  appear  before  you  to-night 
in  any  representative  capacity  such  as  that  belonging  to  my  friend 
Sir  Horace  Tozer,  but  I  am  an  old  resident  of  Australia,  having 
lived  there  for  the  last  fifty  years  and  more.  I  have  administered 
one  of  H.M.  Protectorates  in  New  Guinea  for  three  years,  and  for 
many  years  I  have  exercised  a  kind  of  patriarchal  control  of  Torres 
Straits.  Some  thirty  years  ago  I  became  a  Fellow  of  this  Insti- 
tute, but  I  have  never  before  had  the  privilege  or  opportunity  of 
addressing  its  Members.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  listening  to  such  a  Paper  as  that  which  has  been 
read  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  a  Paper  so  full  of  matter,  every  paragraph 
of  which  would  admit  of  being  treated  separately  on  a  separate 
occasion.  It  contains  no  doubt  some  disputable  matter.  Sir 
Horace  Tozer  lias  shown  you  in  what  respects  he  agrees  and 
differs  from  the  Paper.  I  can  endorse  most  heartily  on  behalf  of 
those  people  whom  I  know,  and  whom  Sir  Horace  Tozer  knows, 
what  he  has  said  with  reference  to  the  public  opinion  of  people  in 
Australia.  I  believe  he  has  given  expression  to  that  opinion  faith- 
fully and  truly.  Of  course  we  know  public  opinion  changes.  I 
have  been  a  witness  to  that.  How  different,  for  instance,  is  the 
public  opinion  of  this  country  and  of  the  Colonies  from  what  it 
was  when  this  Institute  was  founded !     There  never  yet  has  been  [ 
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known  in  the  history  of  this  Empire  such  a  growth  of  public 
opinion  and  of  action  based  upon  it.  That  being  so,  what  may  you 
expect  ?  What  may  you  not  expect  ?  The  Paper,  as  I  have  said, 
contains  much  controversial  matter.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of 
Free  Trade  and  Protection  I  shall  only  say  that,  strange  as  I  am 
now  to  this  country,  I  have  had  no  very  good  means  of  arriving  at 
what  public  opinion  is.  Still  I  see  there  is  a  great  change  coming 
about — a  crisis  which  may  lead  to  far  greater  changes  than  any  we 
have  seen.  I  read  the  other  day  the  evidence  given  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  an 
economist  of  high  standing,  and  one  to  whom  has  been  attributed 
the  most  advanced  principles  of  Free  Trade.  I  think  you  would 
infer  from  that  evidence  that  a  complete  change  is  coming  over  the 
spirit  of  his  dream.  He  advocates  what  seems  to  me  a  most  astound- 
ing doctrine  as  a  possible  necessity  if  we  are  to  engage  in  this  great 
commercial  war  which  other  nations  have  declared  against  us. 
They  at  any  rate  are  taking  advantage  of  the  permission  which  we 
give  them  to  trade  with  us,  an  unfair  advantage,  as  has  been  pointed 
out.  If  it  is  commercial  war,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to  answer  war 
with  war.  This  will  become  a  burning  question  in  this  country.  Of 
this  I  am  very  sure,  that  you  have  men  of  great  ability  and  experience 
who  are  profoundly  patriotic  and  determined  that  this  Empire  shall 
not  be  driven  to  the  wall ;  that  whatever  is  done,  and  whatever 
expedients  you  may  have  to  have  recourse  to,  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy  shall  be  repelled.  In  Australasia  there  are  great  questions 
to  be  decided,  and  the  Commonwealth  has  to  face  them.  The 
Commonwealth  has  lately  undertaken  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
you  could  have  imposed  upon  our  Government,  and  that  is  the 
administration  of  New  Guinea.  It  will  have  to  undertake  an 
equally  difficult  task  in  the  Government  of  Northern  Australia.; 
You  must  not  ask  too  much,  but  there  is  this  which  you  may  con- 
gratulate yourselves  upon,  and  that  is  that  now  you  have  to  deal 
with  one  Power  instead  of  with  half-a-dozen  Colonies.  You  need 
not  have  recourse  to  half-a-dozen  Agents- General.  The  time  is 
shortly  coming  when  the  Commonwealth  will  be  represented  by  its 
authorised  Agent,  its  High  Commissioner,  just  as  Canada  is  ;  and 
when  that  time  comes  you  will  have  overcome  a  great  obstacle  to 
treating  with  Australia.  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  incidents  of 
my  life  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  on  that  occasion  there  was  nothing  which  I 
am  assured  pleased  the  Prince  of  Wales  more  than  the  great  and 
grand  display  of  well-disciplined  young  Australians  in  Volunteer 
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uniform.  You  all  know,  and  are  proud  of,  what  has  been  5one  ill 
South  Africa ;  they  have  proved  themaelves  good  soldiers.  My 
great  trust  is  that  our  men  will  prove  themselves  equally  good 
sailors.  If  ever  there  was  a  country  which  should  produce  sailors, 
Australasia  is  that  country,  surrounded  as  she  is  by  the  sea,  and 
with  a  population  which  takes  great  interest  in  every  maritime 
parsuit.  But  the  commanding  necessity  at  the  present  time  is  that 
you  should  evolve  out  of  the  youth  of  Australia  a  fine  maritime 
spirit,  which  will  result  in  the  formation  of  a  good  naval  reserve. 

Sir  John  Colomb,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  After  this  moat  admirable 
Paper,  bo  full  of  suggestive  matter,  anyone  speaking  now  must  find 
himself  in  some  perplexity  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  any 
particular  topic.  I  shall  therefore  devote  myself  exclusively  to  the 
naval  aspects  of  this  question.  When  my  friend  Sir  Horace  Tozer 
touched  upon  that  question  I  noticed  a  great  difference  in  his  atti< 
tade  towards  the  two  branches  of  defence.  He  spoke  with  generous 
enthusiasm  about  the  readiness  of  Australasia  to  hold  in  reserve 
100,000  soldiers  to  be  called  upon  when  wanted,  but  as  to  the  Navy 
he  spoke  in  a  much  more  haJting  tone.  Now  I  put  this  to  him.  If 
the  Navy  of  the  Empire  be  not  sufficient  to  control  the  sea,  what  is 
the  use  of  holding  the  soldiers  ready  at  all  ?  Your  100,000  men 
would  be  locked  up  in  a  watertight  box.  ("No.")  It  your  Navy, 
I  say,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  task  of  holding  the  sea  absolutely 
secure,  then  all  yonr  military  strength  in  time  of  war  is  a  locked-up 
force.  I  understood  Sir  Horace  Tozer  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  it 
was  the  business  of  Australasia  to  consider  anything  with  regard  to 
naval  defence  outside  her  own  waters. 

Sir  H.  TozEK  :  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Sir  J.  Coi-OMB  :  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  it,  because  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  to  have  any  misunderstanding  on  that  point.  I  am 
glad  he  recognises  that  a  common  duty  rests  upon  Australasia  to 
provide  money  and  ships  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  that  naval  power  without  which  the  Empire  is  a  dream.  I 
presume,  then,  that  when  the  Conference  meets  we  shall  have  this 
question  dealt  with  by  Australians,  that  they  vrill  be  ready  to  find 
the  money  to  produce  the  force  to  apply  in  naval  war  where  neces- 
sary. Now  the  objective  in  naval  war  is  the  enemy's  ships  wher- 
ever they  are.  The  frontier  of  every  part  of  the  Empire  is  one  and 
the  same.  We  hear  people  talking  about  the  Colonies  defending 
their  own  frontiers.  It  is  nonsense  when  jou  come  to  the  sea  aspect 
of  the  question.  The  Empire  has  but  one  maritime  frontier,  and 
that  is  the  enemy's  coast.    Therefore  1  rejoice  to  find  Sir  Horaca 
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Tbzer  giving  an  assurance  that  Australasia  is  ready  to^pay  her  fair 
share  to  provide  money  to  produce  ships  and  all  appliances  to 
apply  force  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  H.  TozER :  What  I  said  was,  to  the  extent  of  her  ability. 

Sir  J.  CoLOMB :  That  is  all  anybody  could  ask.  It  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  burden  of  Empire  is  to  be  shared 
there  must  be  an  agreement  on  a  fair  basis,  and  there  must  be  an 
Imperial  Council  to  see  the  bargain  is  fairly  kept.  All  other  questions 
are  subsidiary  to  the  security  of  the  Empire.  It  is  no  use  mixing  up 
with  the  Navy  all  these  other  and  difficult  questions  if  you  have  any 
shadow  of  doubt,  or  there  is  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any 
portion  of  your  Empire,  to  discharge  its  duty  towards  the  fleet  and 
bear  a  fair  and  equal  burden  with  all  the  other  parts  and  with  the 
Mother  Country,  I  would  only  say  in  conclusion  that  I  am  more 
than  satisfied  to  have  had  such  a  declaration  from  so  distinguished 
a  man  as  Sir  Horace  Tozer. 

Hon.  A.  Wilmot:  As  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Cape 
Colony  I  think  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Colquhoun 
for  his  excellent  Paper.  I  think  we  should  not  be  hypercritical  in 
commenting  upon  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  considering  these 
great  questions  we  should  remember  that  there  is  one  great  basis, 
and  that  is  an  Empire  ruling  all  its  people  through  their  affections. 
By  this  means  we  have  gained  the  Australasian  Colonies  and 
Canada,  and  by  these  means  we  have  continued  to  keep  Greater 
Britain  united.  In  one  respect  I  differ  a  little  from  the  lecturer. 
He  speaks  of  the  fable  of  the  woodman  and  the  bundle  of  sticks. 
We  have  the  bundle  of  sticks  united  by  the  best  of  all  bonds — 
mutual  affection  and  love — and  we  look  upon  this  great  Mother 
Country  not  as  a  stepmother,  but  as  a  beloved  mother  whom  we  all 
love  and  desire  to  serve.  I  think  Sir  Horace  Tozer  remarkably 
accurate  in  what  he  said.  The  policy  of  festina  lente  is  most  desirable 
in  great  matters  such  as  those  connected  with  Federation.  We  know 
how  the  Constitution  of  this  great  country  was  built  up.  It  was 
built  up  by  slow  degrees,  by  hurrying  nothing ;  and  not  on  any 
paper-made,  doctrinaire  system.  We  must  build  up  by  degrees  this 
system  which  has  been  spoken  of  to-night.  Above  all  things  we 
must  attend  to  defence,  and  as  a  means  to  that  end  I  cannot  help 
thinking  a  tax  is  reasonable  and  right,  and  in  fact  due  to  the 
Mother  Country.  It  is  very  desirable,  I  think,  considering  the 
enormous  sums  which  have  been  lavished,  considering  how  the 
blood  of  our  sons  and  our  treasure  have  been  poured  out,  that  in 
every  Colony  of  the  Empire  there  should  be  differential  duties,  so 
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that  yoar  g*)d9  should  eom^  in  at  a  lower  rate  than  foreign  goods'. 
Great  Britain  has  endeavoured  to  rule  South  Africa  in  the  kindest 
and  most  liberal  manner.  No  more  liheral  Constitution  could  have 
been  given  than  that  conferred  on  Cape  Colony.  I  am  sorry  to  iay 
^e  have  not  been  sufficiently  grateful.  I  think  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Cape  Colony 
should  not  for  some  time  to  come  be  ruled  under  Parliamentary 
government,  and  that  we  should  not  by  a  general  election  or  by 
bitter  speeches  accentuate  race  feeling.  We  have  a  trusted  Coun- 
cillor out  there  who  thoroughly  understands  the  subject,  and  whose 
ability  is  equal  to  his  integrity.  Let  us  follow  the  advice  of  Lord 
Milner. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wason,  M.P.  :  If  the  time  for  Imperial  Union  ia  ever 
to  come,  surely  a  time  like  the  present  will  hardly  arise  again.  The 
generation  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  that  has  practically  turned 
Australasia  from  a  wilderness  into  a  powerful,  prosperous  State  is 
rapidly  passing  away.  The  coming  generation  there,  looking  to 
Australasia  as  their  home,  will  gradually  drift  further  and  further 
apart  from  the  Mother  Country  unless  the  necessity  for  union  is 
kept  before  them  in  a  concrete  form.  The  necessity  iox^  strong 
Imperial  Navy  is  the  primary  condition  of  our  exi.Stence,  and 
naturally  the  first  requisite  of  that  Navy  is  that  it  must  ~^e  wi^jor. 
All  Colonials  would,  like  Mr.  Colguhoun,  advocate  a  preferenttial  tariff 
against  foreign  goods  ;  but  the  serious  objection  to  that  is  Itbat  the 
very  predominant  partner  is  at  present  very  sternly  weddeji  to  the 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade ;  and  a  further  serious  objection  to^  such  a 
scheme  is  that,  if  successful  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  would  priictically 
fail  in  its  purpose,  and  while  that  result  to  many  of  us  will  the  most 
satisfactory  the  problem  of  contribution  would  arise  agaiiTj-.  The 
matter  must  be  very  carefully  handled.  Nothing  could  b'-'  more 
mischievous  than  to  make  such  a  question  a  rallying  pa^^  cry. 
Colonials  would  resent  very  bitterly  being  made  the  shuttlecock  of 
political  parties  in  this  country.  Evidently  the  first  step  ^  the 
formation  of  an  Imperial  Council.  Canada,  Australasia,  Sclinth 
Africa,  would  send  their  best ;  the  East  and  West  Indies  woul(*l  be 
represented.  Such  a  Council  would  have  the  duty  of  fairly  propor- 
tioning the  cost  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  and  probably  direct  ecn- 
tribiition  \)j  way  ot  assurance  on  the  trade  would  present  a  satis- 
factory solution.  But  at  the  outset  it  would  be  fatal  to  lay  down 
any  hard-and-fast  line.  Preferential  tariffs  might  suit  some 
Colonies  and  not  others.     Responsibilities   of  Empire  must    be 
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beset  her  with  reference  to  China  and  Japan,  and,  in  a  smaller 
degree,  with  France  and  Germany.  Newfoundland  has  the  Fishery 
Question  with  France,  and  Canada  a  variety-  of  complications 
that  might  arise  with  the  United  States.  Up  to  now,  all  those  great 
questions  have  of  necessity  been  dealt  with  by  statesmen  who  were 
burdened  with  European  and  domestic  affairs.  That  time  is  now 
past,  and  from  the  fire  of  trouble  and  adversity  I  believe  the 
British  Empire,  with  an  infusion  of  fresh  blood  into  its  councils, 
will  arise  more  powerful  than  ever. 

The  Chairman  (The  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.) :  Much 
has  been  said  from  different  points  of  view,  and  varied  points  have 
been  raised.  I  must  frankly  say  I  do  not  feel  myself  in  complete 
unison  with  all  that  has  been  said,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  not 
going  to  pick  out  everything  from  which  I  differ.  The  question 
before  us  has  been  the  future  Colonial  policy  of  the  country.  We 
must  remember  what  that  policy  has  been  of  late  years.  Undeir 
the  skilful  guidance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  Colonial  policy  of  this 
country  has  certainly  not  been  an  unpopular  one,  either  at  home  or 
over  the  sea.  The  result  of  that  policy  has  been  lately  shown.  Do 
you  think  that  you  are  going  to  introduce  a  more  powerful  policy 
than  the  one  which  has  brought  all  the  Colonies  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Mother  Country  ?  Will  you  do  it  by  regulations  or  by  treaties  ? 
Personally  I  heard  with  great  pleasure  what  Sir  Horace  Tozer  said. 
The  Colonies  of  this  country  have  not  been  built  up  by  the  foster- 
ing hand  of  a  Council  at  home.  They  have  prospered  mainly 
because  they  have  been  allowed  to  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
and  I  very  much  miscalculate  the  feelings  of  my  fellow-countrymen 
in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  if  they  prefer  to  hand  over  to  any 
great  extent  their  destiny  to  an  Imperial  Council  in  London. 
After  all,  if  you  have  a  fixed  Council  in  London  its  members  must 
by  degrees  lose  touch  with  their  different  countries.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  adopt  the  policy  of  Conference,  when  there  are  subjects  to 
be  conferred  about,  I  think  you  will  ascertain  in  London  the  very 
latest  views  held  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  therefore  I  say 
for  my  part  I  should  prefer  Conference  to  Council.  There  are 
some  other  points  I  will  not  touch  upon.  I  will  only  remark  that 
the  history  of  the  Empire  has  not  been  very  favourable  to  taxes  im- 
posed by  one  authority,  and  I  think  we  must  take  great  care  we  do  not 
make  any  mistake  of  that  kind.  Doubtless  the  different  Colonies 
will  be  ready  to  take  their  share  in  the  work  of  the  defence  of  this 
Empire.  I  certainly  would  prefer  to  see  them  do  it  as  they  have 
done  lately — done  it,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
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to  ctn  exisnt  far  exceeding  what  one  might  ordinarily  have  supposed 
their  reaourcea  to  have  been.  Witli  regard  to  what  Mr.  Colqiihoun 
has  said  about  the  Federation  of  the  Empire,  I  am  all  in  favour  of 
the  federation  of  Imperial  feeling,  but  I  am  not  quite  ao  certain  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  carry  out  federation  in  the  way  in  which 
the  different  States  of  Germany,  for  instance,  have  been  united.  I 
shall  aot  stray  into  the  great  questions  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection, 
but  shall  cloBe  by  aslcing  you  to  give  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Colquhoiin  for  his  Paper,  on  the  ability  of  which  there  can  be  no 
difFerence  of  opinion. 

Mr.  GoLQUHOUN :  I  am  extremely  gratified  at  the  discusaion 
my  Paper  has  raised,  and  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  opinions  of  so  many  diatlnguiahed  men  from  varioua  parte 
of  the  Empire.  The  Chairman  seems  rather  to  have  taken  excep- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  my  Paper,  urging  upon  us  all  that  the  Colonies 
should  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  aalvation.  I  misconceive  the 
spirit  of  my  Paper  altogether  if  it  is  not  in  that  very  spirit  the  Paper 
baa  been  prepared  and,  Ihope,  received  by  this  audience,  I  propose 
no  coercion  of  the  Colonies.  I  propose  no  paper  syatema  to  be 
prepared  in  thia  country  and  carried  into  effect  over  the  sea.  ^hat 
I  propose  is,  that  there  should  be  some  practical  move  in  the 
direction  of  Federation.  In  a  few  words  my  advice  was,  in  the 
phrase  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  that  we  must  call  these  Colonies  to 
oar  councils,  if  we  are  going  to  exist  as  an  Empire.  People  in  this 
country  are  very  much  given  to  telling  ua  that  we  must  not  do  any- 
thing to  hurry  Federation ;  that  we  must  go  slowly,  that  the  move- 
ment must  grow  slowly.  This  would  be  admirable  counsel  if  we 
had  the  whole  world  to  ourselves,  if  the  world-conditions  were  not 
changing ;  but  unfortunately  we  are  dealing  with  rivals  whose  growth 
and  progress  are  anything  but  slow.  Festina  hnte  ia  not  their 
motto.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  cope  succeasfully  with  those  rivals 
until  our  Empire  is  united,  and  the  basis  of  unity,  to  my  mind,  is 
national  naval  defence.  My  object  to-night  has  been  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  my  countrymen,  to  atimulate  discussion  and  promote  the 
study  of  the  moat  vital  problem  which  has  probably  ever  been 
placed  before  the  Empire.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  many  short- 
comings of  my  necessarily  sketchy  survey  of  the  situation,  and  I  am 
far  from  being  prepared  to  fill  in  the.outlines  or  to  present  any 
complete  scheme  in  detail.  The  time  is  not  ripe  for  that.  My 
wish  was  rather  to  lay  down  what  I  believe  to  be  the  vital  principle 
on  which  the  success  or  non-aucceaa  of  our  Empire  depends.  I 
wanted  at  the  outset  of  the  great  discussion  about  to  take  place  to 
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raise  a  voice— even  if  it  be  but  a  feeble  voice — to  warn  my  country- 
men of  the  pitfalls  in  their  path,  and  to  exhort  them  to  sink  all 
party,  all  provincial,  all  petty  ambitions,  and  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
their  capacity  as  citizens  of  a  United  British  Empire.  If  we  can 
only  arouse  that  spirit,  awaken  that  enthusiasm,  fire  that  patriotic 
aspiration,  we  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  success  of  "  Our  Future 
Colonial  Policy," 

On  the  motion  of  Mr,  Colquhoun  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  giveu 
to  the  Chairman,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVEESAZIONE. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  on  Friday,  June  20, 1902,  and  was  attended  by 
8,124  guests,  representing  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
String  Band  of  the  Boyal  Marines  (Chatham  Division),  which  ac- 
companied the  Ophir  on  the  recent  Royal  Tour,  conducted  by 
Lieut.  J.  Wright,  performed  in  the  Central  Hall,  and  the  Band  of 
the  King's  Colonials  I.Y.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  W. 
Keightley,  played  in  the  Gallery  of  Fossil  Mammalia. 

Eefreshments  were  served  throughout  the  evening  in  various 
parts  of  the  building.  The  Central  Hall  was  decorated  with  choice 
flowers  and  palms  and  with  the  flags  of  the  various  outlying 
portions  of  the  British  Empire.  The  guests  were  received  by  the 
following  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors : — 

Vice-Presidents :  The  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  ;  Lord 
Brassey,  K.C.B.;"Sir  Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B.;  General  Sir 
Henry  W.  Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  CLE. ;  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  K.C.M.G.  Councillors :  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. ; 
Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B. ;  Sir  James  F.  Garrick, 
K.C.M.G. ;  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.L,  C.B. ;  Mr 
George  S.  Mackenzie,  C.B, ;  Mr.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan ;  Sir  E 
Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G. 
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EMPIRE   CORONATION  BANQUET. 

A  Special  Banquet?  to  celebrate  the  Coronation  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  took  place  at  the  Guildhall,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Council,  on  Friday,  July  11,  1902,  being 
organised  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  British  Empire 
League,  the  Colonial  Club,  the  Australasian  Club,  and  the  Aus- 
tralasian Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London,  who  deputed  the 
following  Committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  : 

Si  a     Frederick      Young,     K.C.M.G.      Fred.  W.  Braund. 

(Chairman).  \  Edward  W.  Browne. 
The  Bt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,      F.  H.  Dangar. 

G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  I   L.  J.  Davies. 
Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart.  W.  Herbert  Daw. 

Sia  BoBERT  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B.  Edmund  T,  Doxat. 

Major- General    Sir   Henry  Green,      Fred.  Dutton. 

K.C.S.I.,  C.B.  W.  Garland  Soper. 

Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.,      J.  S.  O'Halloran        ^      Honorary 

M.D.  C.  Freeman  Murray  j    Secretaries, 

F.  Faithfull  Begg.  i 

In  the  absence  of  the  Kt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P. 
(Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies),  through  an  unfortunate 
accident,  the  Et.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.  (Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies),  presided.  The  principal 
guests  from  His  Majesty's  Dominions  bejond  the  Seas  were  invited, 
and  covers  were  laid  for  652  persons. 

The  guests  were  received  by  the  Committee  in  the  Library, 
which,  as  well  as  the  Guildhall,  was  decorated  with  palms,  flowers, 
and  trophies  of  flags  bearing  the  Union  Jack  and  the  distinguishing 
badges  of  the  various  Colonies.  The  string  band  of  the  Eoyal 
Marine  Artillery,  conducted  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Green,  performed  a  selec- 
tion of  music  during  the  reception  and  the  dinner. 

Grace  was  said  by  the  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  Webb,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Salisbury,  and  formerly  Bishop  of  Grahamstown. 

The  Chairman,  after  asking  for  indulgence  under  the  distress- 
ing circumstances  which  placed  him  in  the  Chair  instead  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  read  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
in  the  following  words :  *^My  father  is  going  on  well,  but  is  still 
confined  to  his  room.  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  him  that  he 
cannot  be  with  you  this  evening." 

Continuing,  the  Chairman  said:  The  toast  I  am  going  to 
propose  to  you  is  one  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is,  I 
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class,  of  the  same  race,  and  of  the  same  religion.  But  India  is,  in 
truth,  an  Imperium  in  Imperio,  It  is  an  Empire  within  the 
British  Empire,  and  there  are  not  greater  differences  between  the 
Dane  and  the  Turk  or  between  the  Gaul  and  the  Tartar  than  there  are 
between  the  Mahrattas,  the  Sikhs,  the  Bengalis,  and  the  Ghourkas. 
To-night  we  have  with  us  several  representatives  of  that  Empire, 
and  I  shall  presently  call  upon  one  of  the  great  representatives  of 
the  Mahratta  race,  the  Maharaja  of  Kolhapur,  to  respond  to  this 
toast.  Then,  upon  my  right,  we  have  our  old  friend,  for  we  have 
greeted  him  before.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 
Sir  Wilfrid  is  the  living  negation  of  the  principle  which  many  of 
our  friends  have  been  recently  trying  to  impress  upon  us,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  efface  racial  differences.  On  my  left  is  the  first 
representative  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Sir 
Edmund  Barton.  A  little  lower  down  I  see  Sir  Gordon  Spriggand 
Sir  Albert  Hime.  I  trust  they  will  not  think  me  impertinent  if  I 
say  **  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either  were  t'other  dear  charmer 
away,"  and  that  in  his  place  the  remaining  one  were  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  federation  of  South  Africa,  situated  midway 
between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  We  had  hoped  to  see  here  this  evening  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  British  Islands  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  he 
who  in  his  person  represents  at  once  all  that  is  best  of  the  democrat 
and  the  autocrat — **  King  Dick  of  New  Zealand."  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  cause  of  his  absence  is  illness  in  his  family.  Then  we 
have  Sir  Robert  Bond,  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland,  whose 
name  reminds  us  how  great  is  the  danger  of  allowing  any  foreign 
Power  to  have  any  rights  over  any  portion  of  the  British  Empire. 
We  have  representatives  also  from  our  Crown  Colonies.  Sir  West 
Ridgeway  represents  those  Eastern  Colonies  in  which  we  have 
demonstrated  that,  under  British  rule,  even  that  difficult  and  not 
easily  understood  race,  the  Chinese,  can  be  happy  and  prosperous, 
and  how  in  the  cradle  of  Buddhism,  Ceylon,  the  people  professing 
that  great  and  ancient  religion  are  ruled  over  by  England  but  enjoy 
all  the  liberties  of  their  faith.  From  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  we 
have  Sir  William  MacGregor,  who  represents  those  Colonies  the 
frontier  of  which  happily  has  now  been  settled  with  our  Continental 
neighbours,  and  which,  owing  to  the  recent  discoveries  of  gold  and 
owing  to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Colonies  themselves,  are 
rapidly  growing  .into  one  of  the  most  important  assets  of  the 
British  Empire.  Sir  William  MacGregor  is  not  only  an  able 
administrator  ;  he  is  also  a  great  explorer,  and,  more  important 
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that  common  object.    It  can  be  promoted  in  various  ways— by 
improving  our  political  relations,  by  greater  commercial  facilities, 
arid  by  the  more  equal  bearing  of  the  common  burden  of  Imperial 
defence.    As  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  I  remember  when  I  had 
the  honour    of    administering    the    Government  of    one  of  the 
Australasian    Colonies,  Her  late  Majesty  the  Queen  asked  me 
whether,  at  one  of  those  Conferences,  the  foundation  of  AustraUan 
Federation  had  not  been  laid.    My  reply  was,  **  No,  Madam,  I  don't 
think  that  it  has,  but  I  think  that  the  materials  have  been  collected 
together  out  of  which  not  only  the  foundations  but  the  entire 
structure  will  ultimately  be  raised."    I  would  venture  to  apply  the 
same  remark  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  assembled  in 
London  to-day.    I  think  there  are  some  among  us,  perhaps  not 
very  far  from  me  at  this  moment,  who  foreshadow  that  the  result 
of  this  Conference  will  be  the  downfall  of  Free  Trade  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  Protection.     I  think  the  result  is  more  likely  to 
be  exactly  the  opposite.    We  in  England  have  been  for  over  fifty 
years  confirmed  Free  Traders,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  our 
great  commercial  prosperity  is  in  no  small  degree  consequent  upon 
that  poUcy.     We  venture  very  humbly  to  submit  to  you,  who 
represent  the  Colonies  at  that  Conference,  that  a  little  more  Free 
Trade  within  the  Empire  might  perhaps  tend  to  your  own  com- 
mercial advancement.    At  the  same  time^  we  recognise  that  the 
condition  of  affairs  now  is  vastly  different  from  what  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Cobden.    In  those  days  the  British  Empire  produced  com- 
paratively little,  while  to-day,  if  you  except  cotton  and  tobacco,  and 
those  excellent  French  wines  I  see  around  the  table — ("  made  in 
Australia") — there    is    scarcely    any    necessity    or.  any    luxury 
which  is  not  produced  within  the  four  corners  of  that  Empire.     If 
we  had  a  free  interchange  of  commodities  between  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  I  think  the  result  would  be  that    we    should   rapidly 
fill  up  your  open  spaces,   and    rapidly    develop  a  trade  which 
would  enable  us  to  stand  without  assistance  from  outside.     But 
what  is  the  chief  bond  which  unites  us,  what  is  it  keeps  us  in 
touch  with  each  other,  that  enables  us  to  carry  on  frequent  and 
regular  mail  services,  that  enables  you  from  over  the  seas  who  are 
sitting  here  to-night  to  know  with  certainty  that  within  a  few  weeks 
or  months  you  will  all  be  in  your  own  homes  ?     It  is  that  that 
sea  which  once  was  a  barrier  between  us  has  now  become  the  great 
highway  of  the  British  Empire.     But  it  has  become  that  highway 
upon  one  condition,  and  that  condition  is  that  on  the  highway  there 
should  be  no  highwaymen.    Our  transports  must  be  able  to  cross 
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the  seas  with  as  much  safety  as  a  pedestrian  can  cross  Hounslow 
Heath.    We  have  been  carrying  on  a  great  war  6,000  miles  away 
with  as  much  ease  and  celerity  as  the  Germans  conducted  war  with 
France  across  a  frontier  which  was  but  a  geographical  expression. 
Ours  was  a  Colonial  war.     It  was  undertaken  entirely  on  behalf  of 
our  fellow-subjects  in  South  Africa.     Mr.  Kruger,  in  his  wildest 
dreams,  never  thought  he  could  deprive  us  of  the  Cape  as  a  great 
coaling  and  military  station  on  the  highway  to  India.     But  when  we 
look  to  the  amount  which  is  contributed  respectively  by  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies  to  the  policing  of  those  seas,  one  cannot 
but  think  that  the  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  is  some- 
what exiguous.     No  less  than  £31,000,000  is  contributed  by  the 
Mother  Country  and  £220,000  by  the  rest  of  the  Empire.    I  recog- 
nise at  once  that  Australasia  has  made  a  most  handsome  contribu- 
tion towards  the  Squadron  in  her  waters,  and  that  an  outcome  of 
the  present  Conference  will  be  that  my  friends  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg 
and  Sir  Albert  Hime  will  make  increased  and  handsome  contribu- 
tions towards  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Navy.     But  I  don't 
think  that  that  is  all  we  ought  to  expect.     You  from  beyond  the 
seas  are  no  longer  children.    You  have  expended,  no  doubt,  large 
sums  of  money  in   the  construction  of  railways  and  in  municipal 
work,  but  those  railways  yield  you  a  very  handsome  interest.     The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  girdles  the  whole  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  earns  no  less  than  10  per  cent,  upon  its 
ordinary  capital.     You  have  outgrown,  I  say,  the  age  of  children, 
and  you  have  become  strong  young  men,  and  we  call  upon  you  now 
to  come  into  the  fortress  and  help  to  guard  our  common  interests' 
and  defend  us  against  our  common  dangers.     We  would  like  to  see 
your  men  in  the  British  Navy;  your  young  gentlemen  officering 
British  regiments.     You   may  say  in  reply  to  that — "  Then  why 
did  you  not  admit  us  to  your  councils  ?  '*     Ask  us  to  do  bo,  gentle- 
men, and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  alacrity  of  our  response.' 
We  have  done  our  best  to  give  a  welcome  home  to  those  gallant 
soldiers  who  fought  our  battles  in   South   Africa— a  welcome  to 
many  who  have  been  born  in  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the 
seas,  and  have  never  seen  this  country  before,  and  yet  know  it  only' 
as  **Home.'*     We  might  have  done  better  than  we  have  done,  but' 
the  spirit  is  there.    We  know  that  in  this  great  Metropolis  of  the 
Empire  our  habitual  state  of  congestion  is  such  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  give  the  troops  accommodation  in  the  centre  of  London 
in  the  way  that  we  should  have  wished  to  do.    But,  as  I  say,  the 
spirit  is  there.    It  has  actuated  alike  hostesses,  railway  companies, ' 
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corporations,  theatrical  managers,  and  clubs — all  have  done  their 
best  to  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome.  We  want  you  to  see  at  its  best 
this  grand  old  Island,  whose  institutions  are  the  foundation  of  your 
own  ;  whose  King  is  your  Sovereign ;  whose  literature  is  your  price- 
less possession,  and  whose  naval  and  military  forces  will  always  join 
in  defending  the  integrity  of  your  territory  against  the  attacks  of  any 
foreign  foe. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laubier,  G.C.M.G.  (Prime  Minister 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada) :   We  can  all  agree  with  you,.  Sir, 
that  in   the  toast  to  which  honour  has  just  been   done  there 
are  involved  questions  and  considerations  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  we  now  Hve,  derive  a  peculiar 
interest.    We   certainly  all  agree  with    you  in  the   regret    that 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  could  not  be  present  as  had  been 
intended.      It  would  have  been  most  interesting  to  hear  his  views 
at  this  juncture,  but   having  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
you.  Sir,  I  can  assure  you  that  to  have  missed  your  speech  would 
have  been  a  very  great  loss  to  us,  even  though  there  may  be  some 
at  this  board  who  cannot  share  in  all  the  opinions  to  which  you 
have  given  expression.    It  was  my  privilege  five  years  ago  to  repre- 
sent my  country  at  the  celebration  held  in  this  ancient  city  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Jubilee  Year  of  a  reign  for  ever  made  famous  by 
the  personality  of  the  Sovereign,  by  the  remarkable  advances  which 
took  place  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  man,  but  whose  characteristic,  perhaps,  when  its  history  comes 
to  be  written,  will  be  the  still  more  remarkable  development  of  the 
British  Empire.      The  British  Empire,  like  all  other  creations  of 
human  effort,  has  been  the  cause  of  many  conflicting  sentiments. 
It  has  inspired  and  perhaps  more  than  ever  it  inspires  in  the  breast 
of  millions  of  men  a  deep  sense  of  enthusiastic  attachment.    It  has 
been  the  prolific  source  of  much  envious  detraction,  but  we  British 
subjects  from  all  over  the  earth  can  call  the  world  to  witness  that 
the  British  Empire,  wherever  it  has  sway,  especially  within  the  last 
sixty  years,  has  carried  with  it  everywhere  an  instrument  of  good 
government  and  a  charter  of  freedom.     At  the  opening  of  the  new 
century,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign,  in  view  of  what  took 
place  in  the  last  reign  and  in  the  last  century,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  there  should  be  in  the  minds  of  many  anxiety  as  to  the  future. 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  many  should  think  that  the  bond  of  union 
is  loose  and  that  it  might  be  improved.    It  is  not  unnatural  to  hear 
on  all  sides  the  question — What  should  be  done  and  in  what  manner 
should  it  be  done  ?    To  answer  this  question,  another  question  has 
to  be  put  and  has  to  be  answered,  and  the  question  is  this — What 
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is  at  present  the  economic  condition  of  His  Majesty's  possessions 
beyond  the  seas,  or,  I  should  say,  of  the  whole  British  Empire,  and 
what  is  the  political  feeling  of  the  different  peoples  who  inhabit 
those  countries  ?  To  answer  this  question  no  long  investigation  is 
required.  In  these  days  of  universal,  searching  publicity,  the  record 
is  open  and  patent  to  everybody,  and  everybody  can  read  it.  The 
answer  is  that  in  all  His  Majesty's  possessions  there  is  at  this 
moment  a  remarkable,  and,  in  some  instances,  an  almost  phenome- 
nal degree  of  prosperity.  Amongst  all  these  peoples,  to  whatever 
race  they  may  belong,  there  is  a  universal  sense  of  satisfaction  with 
and  pride  in  British  institutions.  That  at  all  events  is  the  case  in 
the  self-governing  Colonies,  and  I  can  speak  with  some  authority 
for  one  of  them — the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Canadians  present, 
and  I  see  a  good  sprinkling  of  them  in  this  audience,  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  that  to-day  Canada  is  a  free, 
prosperous,  and  happy  country.  It  was  not  always  so,  but  the 
granting  of  representative  institutions  has  worked  that  miracle. 
Prosperity  and  contentment  have  followed  in  the  path  opened  by 
freedom.  What  is  true  of  Canada  is  equally  true  of  New  Zealand 
and  of  Australia.  Indeed,  to  that  picture  there  is  but  one  shadow 
— to  that  reality  there  is  only  one  exception,  and  that  is  South 
Africa — South  Africa,  which  until  a  few  weeks  ago  was  scourged 
by  the  awful  scourge  of  war.  Perhaps,  without  going  any  further, 
without  trespassing  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety,  without  passing 
judgment  on  the  past,  without  reflecting  upon  the  conduct  of  those 
who  are  now  our  fellow-subjects— perhaps  I  may  observe  that  if 
those  conditions  of  free  civil  rights  under  the  law  and  full  citizen- 
ship to  all  without  any  restriction  and  discrimination  against 
any  had  been  maintained  in  South  Africa,  as  they  shall  hence- 
forth be  maintained  under  British  institutions,  this  war  would 
not  have  taken  place.  But,  at  all  events,  I  am  sure  I  can 
without  impropriety  venture  to  express  the  hope,  no,  not  merely  the 
hope  but  the  conviction,  the  full  conviction  of  my  heart,  that  under 
British  institutions  the  same  results  will  take  place  in  South  Africa 
as  have  taken  place  elsewhere — that  freedom  will  bring  back 
prosperity,  and  that  harmony  will  prevail  henceforth  among  those 
races  whom  Providence  has  placed  side  by  side,  not  to  live  in  enmity, 
not  to  live  in  hostility  or  suspicion,  but  to  live  together  in  that  peace 
and  good  will  which  Britons  and  Boers  alike  believe  have  been 
brought  to  us  by  God's  own  angel.  If,  with  that  exception,  the 
condition  of  iihe  British  Empire  is  such  as  I  have  just  described,  it 
seems  to  me  evident  that  no  condition  exists  for  any  organic  changes. 
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Men  there  are,  I  know,  of  sanguine  temperament,  of  ardent  disposition, 
who  believe  that  the  conditions  at  present  ought  to  be  improved,  and 
for  the  sake  of  improving  them  would  be  eager  to  bring  behind  them 
an  unwilling  people  and  to  launch  into  the  unknown.    Let  me  remind 
you,  who  are  even  more  familiar  than  I  am  with  British  history,  that 
it  is  not  in  the  genius  of  British  history  to  make  political  changes 
simply  for  the  gratification  of  a  theory,  to  round  off  sharp  angles, 
or  for  any  inordinate  love  of  symmetry.    But  it  is  in  the  genius 
of  British  history  to  proceed  slowly,  to  proceed  cautiously,  and 
never  to  change  the  condition  of  things,  the  existing  condition  of 
things,  until  it  has  become  intolerable,  or  at  any  rate  until  it  has 
become  a  grievance,  and  then  to  remove  the  grievance  and  to  go 
no  further.    I  could  say  more.    Historic  experience  teaches  us, 
with  almost  unvarying  certainty,  that  political  changes  brought 
about   simply  in  the  hope   of  carrying  an  object  which  is  not 
immediately  prompted  by  political  necessity  generally  fail  of  the 
intended  results.     In  connection  with  this,  let  me  remark  that  the 
Colonial  expansion  which  has  brought  the  Britieh  Empire  to  its 
present  status  is  of  but  recent  creation.    Its  origin  is  not  lost  in 
the  mists  of  back  ages ;  it  is  almost  of  yesterday.    It  does  not  go 
back  beyond  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.    If  the  whole 
truth  is  to  be  told,  the  fact  is  that  the  origin  of  the  British  Empire, 
as  it  exists  to-day,  goes  back  to  a  period  when  England's  fortune 
seemed  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb — to  the  close  of  the  war  which  was 
terminated  by  the  separation  of  the  American  Colonies.    At  this 
junction  it  is  both  odd  and  interesting  to  reflect  upon  what  was  left 
to  England  of  her  Colonial  possessions  at  the  close  of  the .  war. 
Apart  from  Newfoundland,  the  Mother  of  all  Colonies,  apart  from 
a  mere  foothold  obtained   by  Clive  in  India,  apart  from  a  few 
insignificant  possessions  and  stations  in  the  West  Indies,  the  most 
important  of  all  England's  Colonies  at  that  period  was  the  fine 
Province  from  which  I  come,  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  had  been  settled  by  a  nation  from  which  England  had  been 
separated  by  centuries  of  strife  and  war,  and  which  only  a  few  years 
before  had  come  under  the  domination  of  England.    It  is  from 
that  period  that   the  British  Empire  has   soared  into  its  most 
magnificent  development ;   from   that  period   that  India,  Ceylon, 
Mauritius,  Malta,  Cyprus,  South  Africa,West  Africa,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  have  swelled  our  domain 
into  gigantic  and  unprecedented  proportions.     It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  if  at  that  time  anyone  had  ventured  to  predict  the  present 
reality  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  visionary.     At  that 
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attending  to  the  duty  of  the  hour,  and  preparing  the  advance  and 
triumph  of  the  morrow.    It  is  the  aggregate  of  those  individual 
efforts  which  has  made  the  Empire  what  it  is  to-day.    Eemember, 
when  Clive  fought  Flassy,  he  had  no  mandate  from  anyone  for  his 
stupendous  task.    When  Cook,  by  his  nautical  discoveries,  found 
Australia,  his  object  was  not  one  of  conquest,  but  of  scientific 
research.    I  do  not  pretend  assuredly  that  the  British  Empire  hag 
reached  its  last  expression ;  there  is  no  finality  in  human  affairs. 
New  problems  arise,  new  horizons  are  discovered,  and  it  is  the  part 
of  statesmanship  to  grapple  with  difficulties  as  they  present  them« 
selves.    I  do  not  say  that  the  time  will  not  come,  which  has  been 
anticipated  by  our  Chairman,  when  you  may  have  a  Parliament  of 
Parliaments,  assembling  in  London  or  somewhere  else  in   the 
Empire  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.    A  great  spectacle,  no  doubt, 
but  not  greater  than  the  spectacle  presented  at  this  moment  of  a 
galaxy  of  free  nations  bound  together  by  allegiance  to  the  same 
Sovereign,  and  at  a  critical  moment  finding  their  hearts  beating 
together  at  the  same  place.    We  are  glad  to  know  at  this  moment 
that  the  King  is  out  of  danger ;  that  he  will  be  crowned  in  that 
old  Abbey  whose  origin  goes  back  to  the  Saxon  kings,  in  whose 
walls  are  recorded  and  summarised  the  history  of  England  from 
that  remote  period  to  the  present  time,  and  that  he  will  be  crowned 
with  many  ceremonies  and  customs  which  come  to  us  from  the  Saxon 
kings  and  from  the  Norman  kings.    But  those  old   Sov.ereigns, 
many  of  them  wise  and  able  men,  never  contemplated  in  their 
wildest  fancy  such  a  concourse  of  circumstances  and  peoples  as 
will  be  represented   on  that  occasion,  for,  beyond  the  Peers  of 
the  Realm,   beyond  the  commoners  of  the  land,   there  will  be 
present  also  subjects  from   all  parts  of  the  globe,  ringing  the 
allegiance  of    countries  whose  existence  was    not   suspected  in 
those  old  days,   of   countries   the   territory  of  some    of    which 
extends  far  into  the   land  of  the   midnight    sun,    of    countries 
directly  situated  under  the  Southern  Cross.    And  therein  resides  the 
glory  of  England — this  co-ordination  of  ancient  customs  and  new 
destinies ;  this  equilibrium  between  nations  so  far  apart  and  so 
divergent,  ell  bound  together  by  the  sole  spirit  of  law  and  order, 
of  gradual  development  which  has  ever  characterised  the  old  landi 
and  which  has  been  well  expressed  by  Tennyson— 

A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  freedom  slowly  broadens  dowa 

From  precedent  to  precedent. 
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The  Et.  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Babton,  G.C.M.G.  (Priflafe  Minister 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia) :  My  few  sedate  sentences 
will,  I  am  afraid,  come  rather  dully  after  the  two  well-reasoned 
speeches  to  which  you  have  just  listened,  speeches  so  admirably 
addressed  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion,  and  each  of 
which  was  a  gem  in  its  own  way.  We  are,  as  has  been  said, 
met  on  a  very  great  occasion,  apart  even  from  the  great  solemnity 
which  is,  we  hope,  shortly  to  be  observed.  We  are  met  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  how  an  Empire  to  which  so  much  has  been 
added  during  the  last  reign  may  find  some  means  of  expression  for 
itself,  by  which  its  voice  will  be  recognised  from  one  part  to  the 
other,  and  as  one  voice  may  be  recognised  also  from  end  to  end  of 
the  world.  I  am  not  without  great  hopes  of  this  Conference.  I  do 
not  pretend  for  a  moment  to  say  that  at  this  stage  of  our  councils 
we  are  likely  to  be  able  to  lay  down  any  settled  plan  of  representa- 
tion of  the  Empire.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  could  arrive 
at  this  time  at  any  scheme  by  which  the  burdens  of  imperial 
defence  may  be  evenly  or  reasonably  apportioned  amongst  us,  so 
great  are  the  difficulties  of  some  of  us.  I  do  not  pretend  either  to 
say  you  can  arrive  at  any  common  fiscal  system  of  this  Empire  by 
which  we  shall  all  become  either  Free  Traders  or  Protectionists. 
All  these  things  seem  to  me  to  be  out  of  our  reach  at  present. 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Empire  when  it 
addresses  itself  to  serious  questions  by  united  effort.  But  wise 
processes  are  slow.  Processes  may  be  rapid,  but  rapidity  often 
brings  downfall,  while  caution  means  success.  So  in  that  respect  I 
endorse  all  that  has  been  said  by  my  Rt.  Hon.  friend  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  whose  speech  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  full  of 
good  counsel.  We  hear  it  said  that  we  can.  for  instance,  deal  with 
the  subject  of  inter-imperial  trade  by  simultaneous  approaches  to 
free  trade.  I  regret  to  say  I  do  not  see  any  road  that  way.  But  I 
see  a  road  all  the  same.  You  have  built  up  this  Empire  in  its 
greatness  by  grants  of  autonomous  freedom,  the  gratitude  for  which 
is  your  very  best  bond  of  union.  Until  you  can  devise  some  form 
of  Imperial  Parliament  depending  upon  popular  representation — 
and  we  all  know  that  is  far  distant,  however  much  some  of  us 
might  wish  it  to  be  near — that  bond  of  union  must  be  maintained. 
It  means  the  governing  of  each  part  of  this  Empire,  especially  its 
financial  concerns,  just  as  that  part  pleases.  But  with  the  bond  of 
gratitude  between  us  there  are  things  which  we  can  do  without  any 
one  of  us  abandoning  our  existing  fiscal  system ;  and  let  me  urge 
this  upon  you,  that  if  you  have  to  wait  until  we  can  arrive  at  one 
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fiscal  system  among  communities  wliich,  while  one  in  heart,  are 
diverse  in  many  considerations  (different  in  the  character  some* 
times  of  their  population,  differing  so  much  in  their  climates  and 
productions),  you  must,  I  say,  in  the  meantime  allow  the  natural 
development  of  our  feeling  of  affection  for  each  other  to  be  the 
spring  and  justification  for  our  action.    That  can  be  done  before 
we  have  any  Imperial  Parliament.    If  we  are  not  to  have  one  we 
shall  all  grieve,  but  without  one  we  can  be  a  United  Empire.    To 
attempt,  for  instance,  to  establish  an  Imperial  ZoUverein  (I  use 
the  term  most  frequently  used)  by  which,  whatever  the  tariff  was 
as  relates  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  might  be  an  entire  freedom 
of  exchange  of  products  in  large  portions  of  the  Empire, — I  say  to 
attempt  to  establish  a  system  of  that  sort  is  at  this  stage  utterly 
impossible.      And    why?      Where    you  have    here    half-a-dozen 
subjects  of  government  we  have  dozens.     I  mean  that  is  the  pro- 
portion.   We  enter  upon  projects  in  our  distant  spheres  which  you 
may  think  altogether  unjustifiable  and  unwarranted.     That  is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  we  must  take  things  as  they  are.    To  carry 
out  the  various  projects  which  our  people  desire  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  raise  a  very  large  revenue  by  Customs  and  Excise,  and  to 
spend  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  revenue  upon  the  objects  I 
have  mentioned.    You  see  at  once  that  to  establish  a  system  of 
inter-imperial  free  trade  would  be  to  take  away  from  a  large 
number  of  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire  such  a  proportion 
of  their  revenue  that  the  balance  would  not  suffice  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  their  government  as  they  think  that  government  ought 
to  be  carried  on.    Let  us  look  a  little  further.    My  Kt,  Hon.  friend 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  would  tell  you  that  Canada  has  about  one-third 
of  its  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  remainipg  two-thirds 
elsewhere.     To  free  that  one-third  would  leave  all  its  revenue  to 
come  from  the  other  two- thirds.     But  that  would  be  very  diflBcult,  for 
instance  in  Australia,  because  our  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom 
mightily  overtops  our  trade  with  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
free  trade  would  mean  such  a  surrender  of  revenue  as  would  cause  us 
to  stagger  under  the  burden  of  government,  and  not  to  be  able  to 
cajry  that  burden  without  a  system  of  direct  taxation  so  grinding, 
so  enormous,  as  to  prevent  the  internal  development  of  our  country. 
It  is  well  to  speak  plainly  on  this  subject.    You  see  how  diverse  is 
the  task  set  us  all,  and  if  we  are  to  increase  our  contributions  (I 
admit  they  are  not  enough)  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  by  so 
much  as  you  take  away  from  our  necessary  revenues  by  approaches 
to  inter-imperial  free  trade,  in  that  proportion  you  take  away  froin 
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But  if  our  day  is  not  yet  come,  you  may_be  sure  when  we  have  fl 
freer  hand  it  will  come,  and  that  what  we  have  attempted  to  do  in 
the  past  on  land  as  well  as  by  sea  is  only  an  earnest  of  what  we 
expect  to  do.  It  is  not  always  correct  to  say  that  our  State 
Railways  yield  a  very  handsome  interest.  Some  of  them  do,  some 
help  to  pay  for  others  that  don't ;  but  we  are  by  way  of  thinking 
that  if  we  want  to  develop  our  country  we  may  often  have  to  put 
up  with  an  immediate  loss  on  paper,  knowing  that  the  gain  to  our 
country  is  still  enormous.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Chairman  for  the 
terms  in  which  he  addressed  himself  to  this  toast,  and,  much  as  we 
could  have  wished  to  welcome  the  Colonial  Secretary,  I  agree  with 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  that  we  should  much  have  missed  the 
Chairman's  speech.  The  absence  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
and  the  cause  of  that  absence,  must  be  felt  as  a  serious  blow  to 
everyone  at  this  table,  not  merely  because  he  is  away  from  this 
dinner,  but  because  his  magnificent  services  are  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  the  government  of  the  Empire.  At  such  a  stage 
as  that  which  we  have  now  reached — certainly  not  critical,  because 
I  take  it  the  Empire  is  safe  enough  and  hopeful  enough, — his  absence 
from  the  Conferences  which  are  taking  place  will  be  felt  by  all  of  us 
who  have  come  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire  as  a  serious  loss ;  but 
he  will  soon  be  back.  He  will  be  back,  too,  in  plenty  of  time  to 
take  part  in  the  solemn  ceremonies  which  are  to  attend  the  coming 
Coronation.  Soon  may  that  event  occur  1  The  King  reigns,  and 
has  long  to  reign,  we  hope,  over  an  Empire  which,  as  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  truly  said,  was  not  built  up  on  any  preconceived  plan. 
But  let  us  recollect  that  the  Empire,  if  not  built  up  on  any  precon- 
ceived plan,  was  never  built  up  on  any  doctrine  of  laissez  faire.  If 
the  wrong  man  was  in  a  certain  place,  the  way  we  made  the  Empire 
was  to  put  him  out,  not  because  we  particularly  wanted  that  bit  of 
the  earth's  surface  in  which  he  lived,  but  because  he  made  his 
residence  in  it  obnoxious  to  us.  If  we  cannot  have  any  precon- 
ceived plan  of  building  up  an  empire,  we  can  make  some  plan  for 
holding  it  together.  If  we  begin  by  a  little  in  this  year  1902,  so 
long  as  we  find  some  common  ground  to  work  upon,  it  is  the  genius 
of  the  nation  that  from  that  spot  we  shall  make  concentric  circles 
each  larger  and  wider,  not  now  in  the  work  of  conquest,  but  in 
the  work  of  consolidation.  We  don't  want  to  see  the  Empire 
made  unnecessarily  unwieldy,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  unwieldy  even  as  it 
is  unless  we  have  some  common  ground  of  action  in  all  those 
points  in  which  common  interest  prevails.  That  is  the  task  now 
before  us,  and  I  believe  in  the  performance  of  that  task  Britons 
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inadequately,  echo  it  on  their  hehalf.  It  is  to  us  a  subject  of  deep 
regret  that  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  should 
be  incapacitated  from  taking  part  in  to-night's  banquet,  because 
we  in  India,  just  as  much  as  our  fellow  subjects  in  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  are  alive  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  stands  for  everything  that  tends  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  whole  of  this  great 
Empire,  of  which  we  are  so  proud  to-day  to  form  a  part.  This 
occasion  affords  an  opportunity  of  saying,  on  behalf  of  my  fellow 
Chiefs,  how  rejoiced  we  are  at  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  King^ 
Emperor,  and  how,  though  we,  unfortunately,  can  barely  now  hope 
to  assist  personally  in  England  to  do  honour  to  His  Majesty  when 
he  is  crowned,  we  do  hope  to  be  able,  next  January,  at  Delhi,  to 
celebrate  the  occasion  fittingly.  In  conclusion,  before  sitting 
down,  I  should  like  on  this  occasion  not  only  to  thank  you,  on 
behalf  of  my  fellow  Chiefs,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have 
included  us  in  the  toast  of  *'  The  United  Empire,''  but  also  to  express 
our  warm  acknowledgments  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  with 
which  we  have  been  received  wherever  we  have  gone  in  England. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  West  Ridgeway,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I.,  responded  for  the  Crown  Colonies. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  G.C.M.G.  :  I  have  been 
requested  to  propose  a  toast  which  I  am  sure  will  be  received  by 
you  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  It  is  that  of  **  The  Chairman." 
In  the  course  of  the  most  able,  interesting  and  instructive  speech 
which  he  delivered  to  us,  reference  was  made  to  Richard  Cobden. 
That  carried  my  mind  back  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
as  a  young  man  living  in  this  city  I  used  to  listen  to  the  eloquent 
speeches  of  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright  when  those  orators 
were  in  their  prime.  I  recollect  that  neither  from  their  lips  nor 
from  the  lips  of  any  other  great  statesmen  of  those  days  did  I  ever 
hear  a  speech  at  all  resembling  the  speech  to  which  we  have  listened 
to-night,  and  why  ?  Simply  because  in  those  days  nobody  cared 
anything  for  the  Colonies.  In  fact  they  were  regarded  rather  as  a 
trouble  and  burden  to  the  Mother  Country.  Even  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  in  those  times  and  for  long  after- 
wards was  treated  in  the  most  casual  manner.  If  you  refer  to 
history  you  will  find  that  from  the  year  1862  to  1892,  a  period  of 
forty  years,  there  were  twenty-two  Colonial  Secretaries.  Many  of 
them  were  statesmen  of  the  highest  capacity,  but  they  did  not  stay 
long  enough  in  the  Colonial  Office  to  understand  the  Colonies  with 
whose  affq>irs  they  were  entrusted.    Th9.t  has  now  passed  away. 
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inadequately,  echo  it  on  their  behalf.  It  is  to  us  a  subject  of  deep 
regret  that  the  Eight  Honourable  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  should 
be  incapacitated  from  taking  part  in  to-night's  banquet,  because 
we  in  India,  just  as  much  as  our  fellow  subjects  in  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  are  alive  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  stands  for  everything  that  tends  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  whole  of  this  great 
Empire,  of  which  we  are  so  proud  to-day  to  form  a  part.  This 
occasion  affords  an  opportunity  of  saying,  on  behalf  of  my  fellow 
Chiefs,  how  rejoiced  we  are  at  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  King- 
Emperor,  and  how,  though  we,  unfortunately,  can  barely  now  hope 
to  assist  personally  in  England  to  do  honour  to  His  Majesty  when 
he  is  crowned,  we  do  hope  to  be  able,  next  January,  at  Delhi,  to 
celebrate  the  occasion  fittingly.  In  conclusion,  before  sitting 
down,  I  should  like  on  this  occasion  not  only  to  thank  you,  on 
behalf  of  my  fellow  Chiefs,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have 
included  us  in  the  toast  of  "  The  United  Empire,*'  but  also  to  express 
our  warm  acknowledgments  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  with 
which  we  have  been  received  wherever  we  have  gone  in  England. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  West  Ridgeway,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I.,  responded  for  the  Crown  Colonies. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gobdon  Speigg,  G.C.M.G.  :  I  have  been 
requested  to  propose  a  toast  which  I  am  sure  will  be  received  by 
you  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  It  is  that  of  "  The  Chairman." 
In  the  course  of  the  most  able,  interesting  and  instructive  speech 
which  he  delivered  to  us,  reference  was  made  to  Richard  Cobden. 
That  carried  my  mind  back  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
as  a  young  man  living  in  this  city  I  used  to  listen  to  the  eloquent 
speeches  of  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright  when  those  orators 
were  in  their  prime.  I  recollect  that  neither  from  their  lips  nor 
from  the  lips  of  any  other  great  statesmen  of  those  days  did  I  ever 
hear  a  speech  at  all  resembling  the  speech  to  which  we  have  listened 
to-night,  and  why  ?  Simply  because  in  those  days  nobody  cared 
anything  for  the  Colonies.  In  fact  they  were  regarded  rather  as  a 
trouble  and  burden  to  the  Mother  Country.  Even  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  in  those  times  and  for  long  after- 
wards was  treated  in  the  most  casual  manner.  If  you  refer  to 
history  you  will  find  that  from  the  year  1852  to  1892,  a  period  of 
forty  years,  there  were  twenty-two  Colonial  Secretaries.  Many  of 
them  were  statesmen  of  the  highest  capacity,  but  they  did  not  stay 
long  enough  in  the  Colonial  Office  to  understand  the  Colonies  with 
whose  affq.irs  they  were  entrusted.     That  has  now  passed  away. 
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inadequately,  echo  it  on  their  behalf.  It;  is  to  us  a  subject  of  deep 
regret  that  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  should 
be  incapacitated  from  taking  part  in  to-night's  banquet,  because 
we  in  India,  just  as  much  as  our  fellow  subjects  in  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  are  alive  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  sfcands  for  everything  that  tends  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  whole  of  this  great 
Empire,  of  which  we  are  so  proud  to-day  to  form  a  part.  This 
occasion  affords  an  opportunity  of  saying,  on  behalf  of  my  fellow 
Chiefs,  how  rejoiced  we  are  at  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  King- 
Emperor,  and  how,  though  we,  unfortunately,  can  barely  now  hope 
to  assist  personally  in  England  to  do  honour  to  His  Majesty  when 
he  is  crowned,  we  xio  hope  to  be  able,  next  January,  at  Delhi,  to 
celebrate  the  occasion  fittingly.  In  conclusion,  before  sitting 
down,  I  should  like  on  this  occasion  not  only  to  thank  you,  on 
behalf  of  my  fellow  Chiefs,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have 
included  us  in  the  toast  of  "  The  United  Empire,"  but  also  to  express 
our  warm  acknowledgments  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  with 
which  we  have  been  received  wherever  we  have  gone  in  England. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  West  Ridgeway,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I.,  responded  for  the  Crown  Colonies. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gordon  Spbigg,  G.C.M.G.  :  I  have  been 
requested  to  propose  a  toast  which  I  am  sure  will  be  received  by 
you  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  It  is  that  of  "  The  Chairman." 
In  the  course  of  the  most  able,  interesting  and  instructive  speech 
which  he  delivered  to  us,  reference  was  made  to  Richard  Cobden. 
That  carried  my  mind  back  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
as  a  young  man  living  in  this  city  I  used  to  listen  to  the  eloquent 
speeches  of  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright  when  those  orators 
were  in  their  prime.  I  recollect  that  neither  from  their  lips  nor 
from  the  lips  of  any  other  great  statesmen  of  those  days  did  I  ever 
hear  a  speech  at  all  resembling  the  speech  to  which  we  have  listened 
to-night,  and  why  ?  Simply  because  in  those  days  nobody  cared 
anything  for  the  Colonies.  In  fact  they  were  regarded  rather  as  a 
trouble  and  burden  to  the  Mother  Country.  Even  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  in  those  times  and  for  long  after- 
wards was  treated  in  the  most  casual  manner.  If  you  refer  to 
history  you  will  find  that  from  the  year  1862  to  1892,  a  period  of 
forty  years,  there  were  twenty-two  Colonial  Secretaries.  Many  of 
them  were  statesmen  of  the  highest  capacity,  but  they  did  not  stay 
long  enough  in  the  Colonial  Office  to  understand  the  Colonies  with 
whose  affQ.irs  they  were  entrusted.     That  has  now  passed  away. 
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inadequately,  echo  it  on  their  behalf.  It  is  to  ub  a  subject  of  deep 
regret  that  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  should 
be  incapacitated  from  taking  part  in  to-uight'a  banquet,  because 
we  in  India,  juat  as  much  as  our  fellow  subjects  in  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  are  alive  to  the  fiict  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  stands  for  everything  that  tends  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  whole  of  this  great 
Empire,  of  which  we  are  so  proud  to-day  to  form  a  part.  This 
occasion  affords  an  opportunity  of  saying,  on  behalf  of  my  fellow 
Chiefs,  how  rejoiced  we  are  at  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  Kiug- 
EmperOr,  and  how,  though  we,  unfortunately,  can  barely  now  hope 
to  assist  personally  in  England  to  do  honour  to  His  Majesty  when 
he  ia  crowned,  we  do  hope  to  be  able,  next  January,  at  Delhi,  to 
celebrate  the  occasion  fittingly.  In  conclusion,  before  sitting 
down,  I  should  like  on  this  occasion  not  only  to  thank  you,  on 
behalf  of  my  fellow  Chief?,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  jon  have 
included  us  in  the  toast  of  "  The  United  Empire,"  but  also  to  express 
our  warm  acknowledgments  of  the  kindneaa  and  hospitality  with 
which  we  have  been  received  wherever  we  have  gone  in  England. 

The  Et.  Hon.  Sir  J.  West  Ridoeway,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I.,  responded  for  the  Crown  Colonies. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gobdon  Spbigg,  G.C.M.G.  :  I  have  been 
requested  to  propose  a  toast  which  I  am  aure  will  be  received  by 
you  with  the  utmost  enthusiaam.  It  is  that  of  "  The  Chairman." 
In  the  course  of  the  most  able,  intereatiog  and  instructive  speech 
which  he  delivered  to  us,  reference  was  made  to  Richard  Cobden. 
That  carried  my  mind  back  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
aa  a  young  man  living  in  this  city  I  used  to  listen  to  the  eloquent 
speeches  of  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright  when  those  orators 
were  in  their  prime.  1  recollect  that  neither  from  their  hps  nor 
bom  the  lips  of  any  other  great  statesmen  of  those  days  did  I  ever 
hear  a  speech  at  all  resembling  the  speech  to  which  we  have  listened 
to-night,  and  why  ?  Simply  because  in  those  days  nobody  cared 
anything  for  the  Colonies.  In  fact  they  were  regarded  rather  as  a 
trouble  and  burden  to  the  Mother  Country.  Even  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  in  those  times  and  for  long  after- 
wards waa  treated  in  the  most  casual  manner.  If  you  refer  to 
history  you  will  find  that  from  the  year  1862  to  1892,  a  period  of 
forty  years,  there  were  twenty-two  Colonial  Secretaries.  Many  of 
them  were  statesmen  of  the  liighest  capacity,  but  they  did  not  stay 
long  enough  in  the  Colonial  Office  to  understand  the  Colonies  with 
whole  affairs  they  were  entrusted.     That  has  now  passed  away. 
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inadequately,  echo  it  on  their  behalf.  It  is  to  us  a  subject  of  deep 
regret  that  the  Eight  Honourable  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  should 
be  incapacitated  from  taking  part  in  to-night's  banquet,  because 
we  in  India,  just  as  much  as  our  fellow  subjects  in  Canada^ 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  are  alive  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  stands  for  everything  that  tends  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  whole  of  this  great 
Empire,  of  which  we  are  so  proud  to-day  to  form  a  part.  This 
occasion  affords  an  opportunity  of  saying,  on  behalf  of  my  fellow 
Chiefs,  how  rejoiced  we  are  at  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  King- 
Emper6r,  and  how,  though  we,  unfortunately,  can  barely  now  hope 
to  assist  personally  in  England  to  do  honour  to  His  Majesty  when 
he  is  crowned,  we  do  hope  to  be  able,  next  January,  at  Delhi,  to 
celebrate  the  occasion  fittingly.  In  conclusion,  before  sitting 
down,  I  should  like  on  this  occasion  not  only  to  thank  you,  on 
behalf  of  my  fellow  Chiefs,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have 
included  us  in  the  toast  of  '*  The  United  Empire,"  but  also  to  express 
our  warm  acknowledgments  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  with 
which  we  have  been  received  wherever  we  have  gone  in  England. 

The  Rt.    Hon.    Sir  J.  West  Ridgeway,    G.C.M.G.,    K.C.B., 
K. C.S.I. ,  responded  for  the  Crown  Colonies. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gordon  Spbigg,  G.C.M.G.  :  I  have  been 
requested  to  propose  a  toast  which  I  am  sure  will  be  received  by 
you  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  It  is  that  of  *^  The  Chairman." 
In  the  course  of  the  most  able,  interesting  and  instructive  speech 
which  he  delivered  to  us,  reference  was  made  to  Richard  Cobden. 
That  carried  my  mind  back  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
as  a  young  man  living  in  this  city  I  used  to  listen  to  the  eloquent 
speeches  of  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright  when  those  orators 
were  in  their  prime.  I  recollect  that  neither  from  their  lips  nor 
from  the  lips  of  any  other  great  statesmen  of  those  days  did  I  ever 
hear  a  speech  at  all  resembling  the  speech  to  which  we  have  listened 
to-night,  and  why  ?  Simply  because  in  those  days  nobody  cared 
anything  for  the  Colonies.  In  fact  they  were  regarded  rather  as  a 
trouble  and  burden  to  the  Mother  Country.  Even  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  in  those  times  and  for  long  after- 
wards was  treated  in  the  most  casual  manner.  If  you  refer  to 
history  you  will  find  that  from  the  year  1852  to  1892,  a  period  of 
forty  years,  there  were  twenty -two  Colonial  Secretaries.  Many  of 
them  were  statesmen  of  the  liighest  capacity,  but  they  did  not  stay 
long  enough  in  the  Colonial  Office  to  understand  the  Colonies  with 
whose  aff^^irs  they  were  entrusted.     That  has  now  passed  away. 
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The  distinguished  statesman  whose  absence  we  all  deplore  took 
up  the  duties  of  Colonial  Secretary  in  1895,  seven  years  ago.  He 
Las  been  Colonial  Secretary  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
statesman  who  has  ever  previously  held  that  office,  and  we  all  oi 
us  in  the  Colonies  at  least,  whatever  may  bo  thought  in  the  Mother 
Country,  are  pleased  to  think  there  is  no  indication  of  any  change 
likely  to  occur  in  the  administration  of  affairs  for  some  time  to 
come.  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  couple  with  his  name  that  of  our 
noble  Chairman,  because  I  know  how  heartily  he  throws  himself 
into  the  work  of  Colonial  administration,  and  we  are  fully  aware 
that  so  long  as  the  administration  is  pursued  in  the  present  spirit 
the  Colonies  are  sure  to  be  satisfied  and  are  likely  to  prosper  under 
it.  I  have  been  led  to  understand,  and  1  believe  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  about  the  matter,  that  the  initiation  of  the  great  gathering 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Empire  came  from  the  present  Colonial 
Secretary  himself,  and  we  in  the  Colonies  and  you  in  the  centre  of 
the  Empire  owe  on  that  account  a  very  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him.  I  rejoice  to  think,  continuing  what  was  started  five  years  ago, 
the  same  course  has  been  pursued,  and  the  same  gathering  together 
of  the  representatives  of  the  different  Colonies  has  taken  place, 
We  had  a  Conference  five  years  ago,  and  a  Conference  is  sitting 
now  to  consider  what  steps  can  best  be  taken  to  consolidate  the 
Empire  and  increase  its  wealth  and  prosperity.  So  long  as  those 
]ines  are  proceeded  upon  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  there 
being  anything  in  the  nature  of  disagreement  or  want  of  harmony 
between  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  wish  to  say  how 
grateful  I  feel  for  the  generous  hospitality  which  has  been  shown 
to  us  this  evening  and  ever  since  we  have  been  in  this  country.  I 
wish  to  inform  you  how  highly  we  appreciate  that  hospitality, 
and  how  we  take  it  as  an  indication  of  the  sentiments  which 
prevail  throughout  the  people  of  tliis  country  in  regard  to  the 
distant  portions  of  the  Empire.  I  regret  exceedingly  that,  owing 
to  urgent  public  affairs  in  the  Colony  which  I  represent,  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  for  me  to  leave  the  shores  of  the  Old 
Country  to-morrow,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  take  any  further 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference;  but  I  may  inform 
you  that  a  representative  will  be  appointed  at  my  request  to  take 
my  position  there,  and  that  he  has  received  the  fullest  instruc- 
tions and  information  from  me  as  to  the  lines  upon  which  I  desire 
he  should  proceed.  I  have  simply  to  say  that  I  go  to-morrow,  and 
that  on  arriving  in  the  Cape  Colony  my  utmost  efforts  will  be  put 
forth  to  smooth  the  troubled  waters,  to  extinguish  racial  feelings, 
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and  to  consummate  peace  and  prosperity  in  that  Colony  and  thai 
part  of  the  Empire  which  has  been  so  long  disturbed.  And  as  a 
last  word  I  would  say  to  you  I  do  most  firmly  believe  we  are  on  the 
way  to  what  will  prove  a  permanent  peace,  that  the  idea  of  war 
occurring  again  there  is  about  the  very  last  thing  which  is  likely  to 
happen.  There  is,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  from  the  very  best  and 
latest  information  I  get  from  the  Colony  and  which  I  can  absolutely 
rely  upon,  a  general  desire  throughout  Cape  Colony  among  all 
races  and  conditions  of  people  to  draw  together  and  try  once  more 
to  live  together  as  a  portion  of  a  great  British  Empire. 

The  *Chaieman  :  When  I  first  addressed  you  this  evening  I 
claimed  your  indulgence,  and  that  indulgence  you  have  extended 
me  in  the  fullest  manner.  I  only  desire  now  to  express  my  thanks 
to  those  who  have  organised  and  managed  this  Banquet — the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  the  British  Empire  League,  and  the  other 
Associations  which  have  been  concerned  in  the  matter ;  and  we 
must  also  thank  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  for  their 
kindness  in  lending  us  this  ancient  and  historic  Guildhall,  and  the 
officials  for  their  zealous  services  in  promoting  the  success  of  this 
Banquet. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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CORONATION  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

To  His  Most  Excellent  Majesty  Edivard  the  Seventh ^  by  the  Grace  of 
Godi  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of 
th-e  British  Dominions  beyond  the  SeaSy  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faithf  Emperor  of  India, 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, — 

We,  the  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which 
was  founded  in  1868  for  the  express  purpose  of  diffusing  accurate  informa- 
tion respecting  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire  and  strengthening  the 
ties  which  bind  them  in  close  union  and  affection  to  the  Mother  Country, 
humbly  desire  to  approach  your  Majesty  with  the  expression  of  our  heart- 
felt congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation  of  your  Majesty 
and  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra. 

In  the  name  of  a  large  number  of  your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects. 
Fellows  of  this  Institute  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  your  Majesty's  Gracious  Countenance  as  their  Patron,  we 
earnestly  pray  that  under  Divine  Providence  every  blessing  may  be 
abundantly  bestowed  on  your  Majesty,  as  well  as  on  her  Majesty 
Queen  Alexandra,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  that  your 
Majesty  may  ong  be  spared  in  health  and  happiness  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  a  loyal,  prosperous,  and  united  people. 

Given  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  this  Gth 
day  of  June,  1902. 

George  T.  Goldie, 

Chairman  of  the  Day,    Members  of 
Cecil  Clementi  Smith, 
Henry  Green, 

J.  S.  O'Halloran,  Secretary. 


L.S. 


the  Council, 


lieply. 

Home  Office  :  June  7,  1902. 

Coronation  of  His  Majesty  King  Edivard,  VII, 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Address  of  congratulation. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Kenelm  E.  Digby. 
The  Secretary,  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
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G-Tt-^lSTi: 


UNTO  THE 


ROYAL   COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 


OP 


er  Ulajcstp  lional  Cljarlcr  ai  liiarparnlicn, 


DATED   2GTn  SEPTEMBEB,   1882. 


(![lict0tia>  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  Uriited  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Empress  of  India,  Co  all  totofjom  these  Presents 


shall  come  Greeting. 


iBI^crcnjO?  His  Royal  Highness  Albeut  Edwakd, 
Pkince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  and  His  Gi^ace  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  K.P.,  have  by  their  Petition  humbly 
represented  to  Us  that  they  are  respect ively  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  a  Society  esta- 
Wished  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and   called  by  Our  Royal   Authority  the 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  objects  of  which  Society 
are  in  various  ways,  and  in  particular  by  means  of  a 
place  of  Meeting,  Library  and  Museum,  and  by  reading 
papers,  holding  discussions,  and  undertaking  scientific 
and  other  inquiries,  ns  in  the  said  Petition  mentioned, 
to  promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
respecting  as  well  Our  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  as  Our  Indian  Empire,  and  the  preservation 
of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it 
would  enable  the  said  objects  to  be  more  effectually 
attained,  and  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  We 
granted  to  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edwaud, 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  William  Drogo  Montagu, 
Ddkb  of  Manchester,  K.P.,  and  the  other  Fellows  of 
the  said  Society,  Oar  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

Sfltlb  iDftfKiljtf  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the 
said  Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously 
pursued  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  by  coUect- 
iDg  and  diffusing  information  ;  by  publishing  a  Journal 
of  Transactions  ;  by  collecting  a  Library  of  Works 
relating  to  the  British  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  and  to  India  ;  by  forming  a  Museum  of 
Colonial  and  Indian  productions  and  manufactures, 
and  by  undertaking  from  time  to  time  scientific,  literary, 
statistical,  and  other  inquiries  relating  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  Matters,  and  publishing  the  results  thereof. 

I^oto  hnotD  ^t  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encourag- 
iDg  a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial 
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grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed, 
granted  and  declared,  and  bD  by  these  presents  for  Us, 
Our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  declare  in 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1 .  His  Koyal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Fringe 
OF  Wales,  and  His  Grage  the  Duke  of  Manghester, 
and  such  other  of  Our  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  duly  admitted  Fellows  thereof,  and  their  successors, 
are  hereby  constituted,  and  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  by 
virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall 
have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew 
the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by  the  same  name  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors,  and  be  for  ever  able  and  capable  in  the  law 
to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them 
and  their  successors,  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
and,  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic 
and  corporate  as  eflTectually  for  all  purposes  as  any 
other  of  Our  liege  subjects,  or  any  other  body  politic  or 
corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  under  any 
disability,  might  do  in  their  respective  concerns. 

2.  €|je  lUopa!  Colonial  ^n^iitntt  (in  this  Charter 

hereinafter  called  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy 
to  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall^  or  House,  and  any 
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such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  as  may 
he  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be 
computed  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the 
same  at  the  time  of  tbe  purchase  or  other  acquisition, 
aQd  including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  House,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds.  9lln6  3©C  bO  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com- 
petent), to  grant,  sell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
any  messuages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the 
annual  value  aforesmd. 

3.  'Cljrrc  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
said  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 

4.  ^l)tre  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  not  less  than  twenty  Councillors;  and  the  Secretary, 
if  honorary. 

5.  His  Koyal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Pkikce 
OP  Wales,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-Presidents  and 
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Tintil  and  except  so  far  an  they  are  altered  by  any 
General  Meeting. 

9.  d^C  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Institute,  and 
may  manage  and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the 
Institute,  and  appoint  and  dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all 
salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  servants  as 
they  may  think  fit,  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  effect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

10.  'Clje  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to 
a  General  Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute, 
and  every  Fellow  of  the  Institute  may,  at  reasonable 
times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Institute. 

11.  'CfjC  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be 
Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  Institute,  and  may  make  or  direct  any  transfer  of 
such  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
or  may  at  their  discretion  take  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  any  property 
capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
yale,  mortgage,  incumbi'ance  or  other  disposition  of  any 
hereditaments  belonging  to  the  Institute  shall  be  made 
unless  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 
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Datron :  his  majesty  the  king. 


(Those  marked  *  are  Honorary  Fellows.) 
(Those  marked  f  have  compounded  for  life.) 


RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 

Tear  of 
Kleotion. 

1897  t^-AsABBELTON,  KoBEBT,  P.  0.  Box  33,  Pretoria,  Transvaal;  and  Secretary ^ 

Lands  Commission,  Maritzhurg,  Natal. 

1898  Aabons,  Lewis,  15  Devonshire  Place,  W. ;  and  21  Gresham  House,  E.C. 
1891      Abbbdbbn,  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M.Q-.,  Haddo  Houss, 

Aberdeen,  N,B, 
1872     Abraham,  Augustus  B.,  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,W, 

1886  f  AcLAND,  Bear- Admiral  Sir  "William  A.  Dyke,  Bart.,  A.D.C,  JRock^ 

lands,  Chudleigh,  Devon ;  and  Junior  United  Service  Club,,  Charles 

Street,  S,  W, 
18S6     jAdam,  Sib  Charles  E.,  Bart.,  5  Aeto  Square,  Lincoln's  Lnn,  WnC^and 

Blair-Adam,  Kinross-shire,  N.B, 
1893     Adams,  George,  108  Oakwood  Court,  Kensington,  W, 
1889     Adams,  James,  9  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C, 
1901     Adamson,  William,  C.M.G.,  2  Billiter  Avenue,  E,C. 

1896  Agar,  Edwabd  Labpent,  Hilly  Mead,  Wimbledon,  S.  W, 

1887  Agius,  Edward  T.,  22  Billiter  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Malta, 

1879  AiTKEK,  Alexandeb  "M^,  Airdaniar,  Pitlochry,  N.B, 
1895     Akebotd,  Jambs  B.,  25  Endsleigh  Gardens,  N.  W, 

1886     Alcock,  JoHir,  111  Cambridge  Gardens,  North  Kensington,  W, 
1885     fAxDENHOTEN,  JosEFH  Fbakk,  Messrs,  W,  Eldon  ^  Co.,  St,  Dunstan*s 
Buildings,  St,  Dunsian*s  Hill,  E,C, 

1900  Allcboft,  Waltbb  L.,  2  Ryder  Street,  St,  James' Sf  S,W, 

1898  f  Allen,  Abthub  A.,  47  Onslow  Square,  8,  W. ;  and  HilUidSf  Swanage,  Dorset^ 
1869  tALLEN,  Chablbs  H.,  17  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N,W. 

1901  Allen,  James  F.,  M.D.,  70  Clapham  Road,  Bedford, 

1880  f  AixsN,  Bobebt,  Summerhayes,  Betchworth,  Surrey, 

1899  Allen,  Rev.  W.  Osbobn  B.,  M.A.,  Society  for  Promoting   Christian 

Knowledge,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W,C, 
1880     Allpobt,  W.  M.,  clo  Parr's  Bank,  539  Regent  Street,  W, 
1893     Alsop,  Thomas  W.,  Falkirk  Iron  Co.,  67  Upper  Thanus  Street,  E.C, 

1897  Andebson,  Andrew,  23  College  Hill,  E,C, 

1880     Andebson,  F.  H.,  M.I).,  81  Westboume  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
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Akdbbsoh,  Obobqe  Grat,  16  Fhilpct  Lam,  E.C. 

-f  Abdsbsom,  Edwabs  B. 

Anhbeson,  iToiui  Kinodoh,  5  CUvtland  Square,  SydeVarh,  W,;  and  16 

Si.  StUn'i  Place,  E.C. 
Andrbsoic  Kehkbth  S  ,  S  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. 
Aia>BftH)H  W.  Hesbekt,  17  Kemingion  Gardeiu  Terrace,  H'. 
AHDBBwa,  Arthub  W.,  M.A,,  27  Vktoria  Boad,  Clapham  Comtnoa,  S.W. 
Ahbdthnot,  Colohiil  0.,  B.A.,  Carlton  CM,  I'aU  Mall,  S.  W. 
Abbotbhot,  Wu.  Riebsoh,  Flaw  Hatch,  Eatt  Grimlead. 
Abcrbb,  TaoiuB,  C.M.O..  Woodlands,  Laicrie  Park,  Sydenham,  S.E, 
ABCHIBA1.D,  R.  Bbucb,  J.P.,  116  Latudoaoc  Bood,  NoUing  Bill,  W. 
ABnAQH,  MAjaa-QBHEBAL  SiK  JoBM  0.,  R.£.,  E.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  113  Quetn't 

Gate,S.W. 
tAaoyii, His  Gbao  thb  Dckb  of,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  Q.C.V.O., XmtJwjfoK 

Palace,  W. 
tAKi-WBioHT,  Joan  3.,  M.P.,  7  Kin^t  Bench  Walk,  Temjilc,  B.C. 
fABUnAQB,  Jaues  Robbbtsoh. 
Abimtkono,  W.  C.  Hraton-,  30  PoHtand  Place,  W. 
Abuttaob,  Gbobob  F.,  36  Kensington  Court  Maiuions,  W. 
fAjtuTTAOB,   OscAB  pEBDiNAND,    M.A.,   59    Quetit'*  Gait,   8.W.!  and 

New  University  aub,  St.  Jamee'i  Street,  S.W. 
tAsacBOFT,  Edoar  a..  M.I.M.M,,  M.I.E.E.,  82  Victoria  Strett,  S.W. 
AsauiY,  GiOBT  Hon.  Evbltn,  Sroadlande,  Bomtey,  Hanla. 
tABHVAN,  Bet.  J.   Willuus,   M.A.,   M.D.,   Saiional   Gub,    WhUelaU 

Gardmi,  8.  W. 
AsHTOlT,  Ralph  S.,  B.A,,  10  liantdovm  Boad,  Lee,  S.E. 
AsffwooD,  JoKH,  42  Caledonian  Hact,  Clifton,  Brittol. 
AapiHALL,  Alqebhoh   B,  ;   2S   Jermyn  Street,  S.W. ;  and    Wetl  Indi 

Committee,  BiUiler  Square  Buildings,  E.C. 
Abtlb,  W.  Q.  Devon,  61  Old  Broad  Street,  EC. 
f  AsTLBFOBD,  JosBf  B,  SotUmal  Uberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.  W, 
fATUHSON,    Chaklbs    E.,   Algoa  Lodge,    Brackl^   Soad,  Beekenham, 

Kent. 
Attbhbobouoh,  Mabk,  6  BUlbur^  Boad,  Upper  Tooting,  8.  W. 
Attlee,  Hbkbt,  10  Billiter  Square,  E.C. 

Adbbbach,  JoLins,  Messrs.  Greyfiis  ^  Co.  Ltd.,  101  Leadenhall  St.,  E.C. 
A.\SBTiRY,B,t.'3.oi(.LoaD,2Sl,Jame»'e8quare,8.W.;aiid  16  Lombard 

Street,  E.C. 
Atbbb,  Ebbhbzsb  W.,  18  St.  Bmiihin's  Lane,  B.C. 

Badcock,  PBnjp,  4  Mdridgi  Soad  Vilhi,  Baymiater,  W. 

Bailbt  Allakbon,  efo  ^esw*.  J.  ^  C.  Carter,  12  Wood  Street,  EC, 

BAII.BT,  Fbanx,  £9  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

Baiujb,  Jaubb  B,,  1  Akenside  Boad,  Fitijohn's  Avenue,  N.W, 

fBAiLWABD,  A.  W.,  Horainglon  Manor,  Wincanton,  Someritt. 

Baud,  Bobthwick  B.,  Balloon  of  Cawdor,  Nairn,  lf.B. 

Bakbb,  Aldbbt  p.,  TAe  Lymia,  Seyvu>nr  Grove,  Manchester. 

Bakbb,  John  Hoi.i.akd,  1 1  Campden  Grove,  Kemington,  W. 

tBAuiwnt,    Axfbid,    M,P.,    Kauington  Paiace   Mantiont,    W,i    mi 


Resident  Fellows.  S6l 

Tear  of 
Bleotloxu 

)  884     BALFot7fi,  B.  B.,  Townlei/  HaU^  Droffheda,  Ireland, 

1901  Ballot,  John,  Penybrpn,  Fox  Hill,  Upper  Norvcood,  8.E, 
IS86     Baucjc,  Charles,  61  BadnghaU  Street,  RC. 

1881     tBANXs,  Edwin  Hodob,  High  Moor,  Wigton,  Cumberland, 

1892  Barbeb,  Alfred  J.,  CasUemere,  Homsey  Lane,  N, ;  and  Midland  Railway 

Company  of  Western  Australia,  14  Queen  Victoria  Street^  E.C, 

1900  Babbbb,  Waltbb  M.,  20  Woodland  Boad,  New  Southgate,  N. 
1897     Barclay,  Hugh  Gubney,  Colney  Hall,  Norwich, 

1894     Barclay,  John,  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1889  f  Baring-Gould,  F.,  Merrow  Orange,  Guildford, 

1884  Barnard,  H.  Wyndbam,  62  8t,  Georges  Square,  S,W, 

1883  Babratt,  Walter,  Fistral,  Newquay,  Cornwall, 

1 896  Barron,  Thokas  M.,  Church  Bow,  Darlington, 

1894     Batley,  Sidney  T.,  16  Great  George  Street,  S,  W, ;  and  St.  Stephen's  Club, 

*  Westminster,  S,W, 
1887     Baxter,  Alexander  B.,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  2  King  William 
Street,  E,C. 

1902  Bayldon,  D.  H.,  17  Castle  Bar  Boad,  Ealing,  W, 

1897  Bayldon,  £.  H.,  J.P.,  Oaklands,  Dawlish,  Devon, 

1897  Bayliss,  Thomas  A.,  The  High  House,  Kings  Norton,  Birmingham, 
1896     Baynes,  Donald,  M.D.,  43  Hertford  Street,  W, 

1885  fBAKLEY,  Gardner  Sebastian,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire, 

1898  Bealey,  Adah,  '!ilLJ).,Filsham  Lodge,  St,  Leonards-on-Sea, 
1879     Bealey,  Samuel,  55  Bdsise  "Park  Gardens,  N,W, 

1893  fBEAR,  George  A.,  98  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W, 

1890  Bears,  Samuel  Prater,  The  OaJcs,  Thorpe,  Norwich, 

1890     Beare,Prof.  T.  Hudson,  B.Sc,  Engineering  Laboratory,  The  University, 

Edinburgh, 
1885     Bbattie,  John  A.  Bell,  Got  don  Lodge,  St,  Andrews,  N,B, 

1884  Bbattie,  Wm.  Copland,  The  Wilderness,  MiUtimher,  Aberdeenshire,  N,B, 

1899  tBEAucHAMP,  The  Eight  Hon.  Earl,  K.C.M.G.,  Madresfitld  Court, 

Malvern  Link, 

1890  Beauchamp,  Henry  Hebron,  The  Betreat,  Park  Hill,  Bealey,  Kent, 

1896  ^Becjl,  a.  Cecil,  Devonshire  Club,  St,  James*s  Street,  S.W, 

1897  Beckett,  Thomas,  16  Eccleston  Square,  S,W, 

1901  Bedford,  Edward,  C.E.,  Delbrook,  Picardy  Boad,  Belvedere,  Kent, 
1887  fBEDFOBD,  Surgeon-Major  Guthrie,  Coney  House,  Doddington,  March, 
1384  Bedwell,  Commander  E.  P.,  B.N.,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall 

Place,  S,W, 

1900  Beer,  William  A.,  189  Bichmond  Boad,  Cardiff, 

1876     Beeton,  Henry  C,  2  Adamson  Boad,  South  Hampstead,  N,W. ;  and 

83  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C, 
1889     Bboo,  F.  Faithfull,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C, 

1899  Beigbton,  Thomas  Durant,  30  Gloucester  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

1902  Beit,  Alfred,  26  Park  Lane,  W, 
1878     Bell,  John,  13  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C, 

1885  Bell,  Mackenzie,  Elmstead,  33  Carlton  Boad,  Putney,  8,W, 

1900  Bell,  B.  W.,  2  Cardigan  Gate,  Bichmond,  S.W, 
1800     Bell,  Thomas,  47  Belsize  Avenue,  N.W, 

1886  fBiNSON,  Arthur  H.,  62  Ludgate  HUl,  E,0, 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1891 
1897 

1898 
1898 
1885 

1883 
1884 
1881 
1894 
1886 

1889 
1901 
1891 
1868 

1897 

1898 
1887 
1890 
1883 
1882 

^889 

1901 
1883 
1896 

1902 

1902 
1881 
1882 
1898 
1902 
1873 
1887 
1897 
1895 
1883 
1894 
1886 
1889 
1890 
1886 
1889. 


Royal  Golonial  Institute. 

Benson,  Colonbl  F.  W.,  C.B.,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pail  Mall,  8.W. 
Beresfobd,  Keas-Admiral    Lobd    Charles,  C.B.,  M.P.,    14     WUion 

Crescent,  8,W, 
Bernstein,  Leon  J.,  72  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Bbbbill,  W.  J.,  Messrs,  Gordon  4*  Gotch,  15  St.  Bride  Street ^  E,C. 
1  Bertrand,  Wm.  WicKHAM,  care  of  Falkland  Islands  Company,  61  Grace- 
church  Street,  E.C, 
fBETHELL, Charles,  Cheam Park,  Cheam,  Surrey,  and  22  Billiter  St.,  E.C. 
Bevan,  Francis  Augustus,  «59  Princes  Gate,  S.  W, 
Betan,  William  Arminb,  50  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  8,  W, 
Bhumoara,  Jamsitjbe  S.,  8  Loudoun  Road,  St,  John^s  Wood,  N.  W. 
BiDDiscoMBB,  J.  K.,  Elmington,  91  Mtham  Road,  Lee,  S.E,;  and  101 

LeadenhaU  Street,  E,C. 
fBiLLiNGHURST,  H.  F.,  85  GranviUs  Park,  Blackheath,  S.E, 
Bingham,  BRioAiiiBR-GENEBAL  Edmund  Qt.  H.,  R.A.,  Bombay, 
fBiNNiB,  George,  4D  Station,  Quirindi,  New  South  Wales, 
Birch,  Sir  Arthur  N.,  E.C.M.G.,  Bank  of  England,  Burlington   Gar^ 

dens,  W. 
Birchbnough,  Henrt,  Broomlands,  Maccle^eld ;  and  Reform  Club,  Fall 

Mall,  8.  W. 
Birt,  F.  Bbckett,  The  Copse,  Wimbledon,  S,W. 
Black,  Surgeon-Major  Wm.  Galt,  2  George  Square,  Edinburgh. 
Blackwood,  George  R.,  St,  James's  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
Blackwood,  John  H.,  16  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  W, 
fBLAGBOYF,   Colonel  Henry   J.,  C.B.,    Army   and  Navy    Club,   PaU 

Mall,  S.  W. 
Blake,  Arthur  P.,  Sunbury  Park,  Sunbury-on-TIiames ;  and  Oriental 

Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Blakenet,  Stewart,  National  Club^  Whitehall  Gardens,  8.  W. 
Blbckly,  Charles  Arnold,  61  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C, 
Blioh,  William  G.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  c/o  Messrs,  Grindlay  f  Co.,  54  Portia' 

ment  Street,  S.  W. 
fBLTTH,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  38   Portland  Place,   W,;  and  Blythwood, 

Stansted,  Essex, 
BuDDiNGTON,  Ernest  kssL&iQS,  Marlborough  Mansions,  Victoria  St,,  8,W. 
BoiB,  H&NRT,  5  Astwood  Road,  South  Kensington,  8,  W, 
BoLUNG,  Francis,  2  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C, 
Bolton,  John,  15  Clifton  Road,  Crouch  End,  N. 

Bolton,  Majob  Robert  Fitzboy  M.,  5  Warwick  Mansions,  Kensington,  W, 
BoNwiCK,  James,  39  Sprules  Road,  Brockley,  S.E, 
BooxEB,  George  W.,  Awnrath,  Magherafelt,  Ireland, 
tBooTH,  Alfred  E.,  18  New  Union  Street,  E.C. 
Borrow,  Bev.  Henry  J.,  B. A.,  38  Nevem  Square,  8.  W, 
fBoBTON,  Bey.  K.  A.  B.,  M.A.,  Burwell  Vicarage,  Cambridge. 
Bosanouet,  Kichabd  a.,  Mardens,  Hildenborough,  Kent, 
tBoflTOcx,  Hewitt,  P.O.  Box  803,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
fBosTOGX,  Samuel,  Lainston,  near  Winchester. 
Boswxll,  W.  Albert,  45  Ltinster  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 
BouLT,  Wm.  Holkeb,  119  Gleneagle  Road,  Streatham,  8.W. 
tBouLTON,  Harold  E.-,  M.A.,  64  Cannon  Street,  EC, 


BesiderU  FeUows. 
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of 
BUetion. 

U82 

1889 

t992 

1901 

1899 

1893 
1885 
1881 

1887 
1898 
1878 
1889 

1902 
1888 
1881 

1884 

1882 


1886 
1884 
1889 
1898 

1900 
1897 
1«79 

1888 
1900 

1882 
1881 
1896 
1885 
1902 
1881 
1884 
1892 

1897 
1902 
1897 
1883 

1897 
1898 

1877 


fBouLTOK,  S.  B,,, Copped  Ualli  JbUeridgit  Herts, 

BouiutB,  H.  R  Fox,  Oreeneroft,  8t,  Albans, 

BouBNB,  BoBBBT  WiLLiAx,  C.E.,  18  Hereford  Sguare,  S,W* 

BowDEN,  Abthur, 

tBowDBN-SMTTH,  Adhibal  Sib  Nathanibl,  E.C.6.,  16   Queen*s    Gait 

Terrace,  8.  W. 
Botd-Cabbemtsb,  H.,  M.A.,  12  Sexden  Road,  Colchester, 

fBoTLB,  FSAMK, 

fioTLB,  LioKBL  B.  0.,  Armp  and  Navy  Clvh,  Pall  MaU,  8,  JF, 

fBBADBBBBT,  Thokas  B.,  7  Sloane  Street,  8.W, 

Bbamotok,  Sib  John,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  18  Berkeley  Place,  Wimbledon,  8,W, 

BtjLBSRT,  Bt.  Hon.  Lobd,  E.C.B.,  24  Park  Lane,  W, 

BBAfliBT,  Thb  Hon.  Thomas  Allnutt,  23  Park  Lane,  W, ;  and  Park 

Gate,  Battle, 
BfiATJND,  Fbedbbxck  W.,  96  Leadenhall  Street,  E,G. 
Bbbitxbteb,  Ludwio,  29  &  30  Holbom  Viaduct,  KG, 
Bbioobs,  Bbab-Admibal   Waltbb   B.,  tfo  Messrs,   Woodhead  j"  Cot, 

44  Charing  Gross,  8,W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8,W, 
Bbioht,  Chablbs  £.,  C.M.G.,  98  Cromwell  Road  8,  W, ;  and  Wyndham 

Club,  8.  W. 
Bbight,  Samuel,  5  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool;  and  Raleigh  (^ub.  Regent 

Street,  S.W. 
Bbiscoi,  William  Abthub,  Longstawe  Hall,  Oambs, 
Bbistow,  H.  J.,  The  Mount,  Upton,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent, 
Bbocklehubst,  Edwabd,  J.Pm  Kinnerdey  Manor,  Rdgate, 
Bbookb,  Ma7ob-Obnbbal  Edwabd  T.,  65    Wynnstay   Gardens,  Ken^ 

dngton,  W, 
Bbookb,  Stopfobd  W.  W.,  34  De  Vere  Gardens,  W, 
fBBooKMAN,  Geobgb,  Bailey's  Hotel,  Gloucester  Road,  S.Jf. 
tBBOoKS,  Hbbbxbt,  17  Prince's  Gardens,  8,W,;  and  11  St,  Benet  Place, 

Graeechureh  Street,  E.C, 
Bbookb,  H.  Tabob,  11  St,  Benet  Place,  Graeechureh  Street,  E,C, 
Bbousson,  Bobebt  Percy,  Sidcup  Place,  Sideup,  Kent;  and  St,  Stephen's 

Club,  Westminster,  S  W, 
Bbown,  Albxandeb  M.,  M.D.,  7  South  Villas,  Camden  Square,  N,  W, 
Bbowv,  Autbbd  H.,  8t,  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Gardens,  Tunbridge  WelU. 
Bbown,  Jambs  B.,  8  Bolton  Gardens,  S,W, 
Bbown,  Oswald,  M.  Inst  C.E.,  82  Victoria  Street,  8,W. 
Bbown,  Fbofessob  W.  Jbthbo,  LL.D.,  "Sorth  Road,  Aberystwyth, 
Bbown,  Thomas,  57  Cochrane  Street,  Glasgow, 
Bbown,  Thomas,  59  Mark  Lane,  E.C, 
Bbownb,    Abtrub    Soott,    Buckland    Filleigh,    Highampton,    Korth 

Devon, 
Bbownb,  CaaL  Sbtmoub,  Whites  Club,  8t,  James's  Street,  8,W. 
Bbownb,  Edwabd  Wiluam,  91  PkUbeach  Gardens,  S,W, 
Bbownb,  Habbt,  Portway  Lodge,  Frome, 
Bbownb,  John  Habbis,  Zeals  House,  Bath, 
Bbownb,  Lennox,  F.R.C.S.E.,  15  Man^ld  Street,  W, 
Bbownino,  Abthub  Hbbtb,  16  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 
Bbownqto,  S.  B.,  6l  Montagu  Mansions,  Portman  Square,  W, 
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Year  of 
Xleotion. 

1898 

1895 

1892 
1884 
1889 

1896 
1898 

1886 
1869 

1902 

1899 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1902 

1897 
1889 
1902 
1887 
1890 

1894 
1878 

1897 
1898 


Brucb,  Bbab-Admibal  Sib  Jambs  A.  T.,  K.C.M/}.,  Unittd  Sertfice  Ciuh,- 

FuttMaU.S.W. 
Bbuce-Jot,    Albbbt,    B.H.A.,    F.R.G.S.,    44     PiccadiUy,    W.,    and 

Athenaum  Club,  8.W, 
Brvkisq,  Gonbad,  22  BiUiter  Street,  E,C. 
Buchanan,  Benjamin,  6  Fox  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  8.E, 
Buchanan,  Jambs,  6  Stanhope  Street,  Hyde  Vark,  W, ;  and  24  Holbom, 

KC. 
BucKLAND,  Jambs,  118  Kensington  High  Street,  W, 
fBucKLAND,  Thomas,  c/o  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  64  Old  Broad  Street, 

E.a 

Bull,  Henbt,  1  Queen^s  Gate  Terrace,  SW.,  and  28  MUton  Street,  E,C. 
Bulwbb,  Sib  Hbnbt  E.  G.,  G.C.M.G.,  17a  South  Audiey  Street,  W,;  amd 

AthencBum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
BuBOBSS,  Colonel  Fbanx,  AUerslief  Baronsfield  Road,  St,  MargareVs, 

Tufickenham, 
BuBOOTNE,  Peteb  B.,  5  Bowgate  HUl,  E,C, 
BiTBKB,  H.  Fabnham,  College  of  Arms,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E,C, 
Burn,  John,  17  Upper  Phillimore  Place,  Kensington,  W, 
BuBNiE,  Alfbed,  12  Holly  Village,  Highgate,  N, 
BuBNiB, Edwabd  a.,  Teignmouih,  Bromley,  Kent;  and  165  Fenehurch 

Street,  KC. 
BuBSTALL,  John  F.,  57  Gracechurch  Street,  E,C, 
BuBT,  Fbedebick  N.,  Hermitage  House,  Newbury, 
BuTCHEB,  John  G.,  K.C.,  M.P.,  32  Elvaston  Place,  S,W, 
Butt,  John  H.,  1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbttry,  E.C, 
BuTTEBwoBTH,  Abthub  R.,  7  Fig  Tree  Court,  Temple,  E,C,;  and  47 

Campden  House  Road,  W, 
f  Buxton,  Noel  £.,  Brick  Lane,  E, 
BuzTONy  Sib  T.  Fowell,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  2  Prince*  Gate,  S,W,;  and 

Warlies,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex, 
fBuxTON,  T.  F.  ViCTOB,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Woodredon,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex, 
Btbne,  J.  0.,  12  New  Court,  LincoMs  Inn,  W,C, 


1886     tCALDECOTT,  Hfiv.  Pbofessob  Alfbed,  D.D.,  Frating  Rectory,  Colchester, 

1889     Caltebt,  James,  4  Bishopsgate  Street,  E,C, 

1898     *Cambbidge,  Field-Mabshal  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.y 

Gloucester  House,  Park  Lane,  W, 
1896     Camebon,   Sib   Ewen,  K.C.M.G.,    Hong   Kong   and  Shanghai  Bank, 

31  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

1895  tCAMBBON,  Majob  Maubice  a.,  RJS.,  O.M.G.,  27  Brunwnck  Gardens,  W. 
1881     t^AMPBELL,  Allan,  21  Upper  Brook  Street,  W, 

1880     Campbell,  Finlat,  Brantridge  Park,  Balcombe,  Sussex, 
1883     Campbell,  Sib  Gbobob  W.  R.,  K.C.M.G.,  50  Cornwall  Gardsns,  S,W, 
1902     Campbell,  Gboboe,  151  Winchester  House,  E,C, 
1894     Campbell,  Oobdon  H.,  Hyde  Park  Court,  S.W, 

1902     Campbell,  Hbnby  E.,  Messrs,  Bums,  Philp  ^  Co.,  61  Gracechurch  Street, 
E,C, 

1896  Campbell,  J.  Stuabt,  1  Gresham  Buildings,  Sasinghall  Street,  E,C, 


Besident  Fellows.  865 

Yearof 
Bleotion* 

1884       fOAMFBXLLyW.  MlDDLETON,  23  ^00(2  Zafttf,  ^.C7. 

1893  CAMPBEL]>JoHKSToxr,CoNWAT  S.,  3  AfoTpeth  Terrace,  Victoria  Street,  8.W. 

1896  Caktlib,  Jamb8,  M.Bm  F.R.C.S.,  46  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place,  W, 
1892  Camtlon,  Colonel  Louis  M.,  Ht/ver  Hall,  Bamet  Gate,  Bamet,] 

1897  Caffel^Sib  Albbbt  J.  Lbppoc,  E.CLE.,  27  Kensington  Court  Gardens,  W, 
1895  Cabdbw,  Oolonbl  Sib  Fbbdebic,  K.C.M.Gm  Tudor  Cottage,  Whitchurch, 

Reading. 

1897  Cablill,  Abthub  J.  H.,  Dock  House,  Billiter  Street,  E,C, 

1891  Cabbinoton,  Eioht  Hon.  Eabl,  G.C.M.<>.,  50  Grosvenor  Street,  W, 

1883  fCABBiNGTON,  SiB  JoHK  W.,  G.M.G.,  Kentons,  Tilehurst  Road,  Reading, 

1888  Cabbuthbbs,  John,  M.  Inst.  G.E.,  19  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W, 

1894  Cabteb,  Fbedbbic,  Harden  Ash,  Ongar,  Essex, 

1880  fCABTEB,  WiLLiAH  H.,  B.A.,  9  Ironmonger  Lane,  EC, 

1902     Cabtwbight,  S.  Hamilton,  36  Elvaston  Place,  South  Kensington,  8,W, 
1894     Casella,  Louis  Mabino,  47   Fittjohn^s  Avenue,  N,W,;  and   Vachery, 
Cranleigh,  Surrey. 

1885  Gautlet,  Golonbl  Hbnbt,  E.E.,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mali,  S,W, 

1898  Gavendish,  Hbnby  S.  H.,  55  Abbey  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N,  W, 

1884  Gatfobd,  Ebenezeb,  146  Leadenhall  Street,  E,C, 

1879     Ghadwicx,  Osbebt,  G.E.,  G.M.G-.,  11  Airlie  Gardens,  Campden  HiU,  W, 

1885  Ghallinob,  E.  J.,  7f  Cornwall  Residences,  Clarence  Gate,  N,W, 

1889  Ghambebs,  Abthub,  ^rtar  Lea,  Mortimer,  Berks. 

1889     IGhambebs,  Fbedebick  D.,  1  Port  Vale  Terrace,  Hertford, 
1898     Ghamnet,  Bobebt  Wm.,  Nascot  Grange,  Watford,  Herts. 

1892  IGhafun,  Holbotd,  B.A.,  20  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W» 

1892  Ghapman,  Edwabd,  Wynnestay,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon, 

1900  Ghapmak,  Majob  William  E.,  49  lAincaster  Gate,  W, 

1884     Gkappbll,  Johk,  J.P.,  c/o  Messrs.  F,  B,  Smart  ^  Co.,  22  Q^em  Street, 

EC, 
1883     tGHABBiNGTON,  Abthub  F.,  East  HiU,  Oxted,  Surrey;  and  Oxford  and 

Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W, 

1886  t^HABBiNGTON,  HuoH  SvsscEB,  Dovc  Cliff,  Burton-on-Trent 

1894  tCHEADLB,  Fbank  M.,  81  Broadhurst  Gardens,  South  Hampstcad,  N,W, 

1886  Gheadlb,  Walteb  Butleb,  M.D.,  1 9  Portnuin  Street,  Portman  Square,  W, 

1901  Ghbsshibe,  John  K.  G.,  Battenhall,  Worcester, 

1893  Ghisholm,  Jambs,  Addiscombe  Lodge,  East  Croydon, 

1873     Ghown,  T.  G.,  Glenmore,  SUverhUl,  St.  Leonards-^m-Sea  ;   and  Thatched 

House  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
1868     Ghbibtian,  H.E.H.  Fbince,  E.G.,  G.G.V.O.,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor 

Great  Park, 
1892     Ghbistib,  D.  A.  Tbaux,  42  Ladbroke  Grove,  Kensington  Park  Gardens, 

W. ;  and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1894  Chubch,  Waltbb,  19  Nevern  Mansions,  Earl's  Court,  S.W. 

1895  fGHUBCHiLL.  GoLONEL  MACKENZIE,  Suffolk  House,  Cheltenham;  and  Army 

and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,  W, 

1881  CinvRCKiLL,CiusLaa,Weybridge  Park,  Surrey, 

1895  GiANTAB,  Umbbbto,  cjo  Bank  of  Scotland,  Loihbury,  E.C, 
1883     Glabxncb,  Loyell  Bubchbtt,  Coaxden,  Axminster, 

1888    Glabk,  Alfbbd  A.,  RosemouTU,  Byfieet,  Surrey  ;  and  St,  Stephen's  Club, 
Westminster,  S,W, 
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Cjjlbk,  Charles,  45  Lee  Road,  Slackheath,  8,E, 

f  Clark,  Edward  Ot.  U.,  Lapsewood,  Sydenham  HiU,  8,E, 

Clark,  Suroboh  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Jambs  R.  A.,  Bart.,C.B.,  F.B.CS  E., 

Tldmarsh  Manor,  Panffhoume, 
Clark,  Jovatbajx,  la  Dewmskire  Terraee,  Portland  Place,  W, 
tCLARXB,  Hrkrt,  Cannon  Hall,  Hampetead,  N,W,;  and  17  Graeeohurck 

Street,  KC. 
Clarke,  Ferct,  LL.B.,  College HtU  Chambers,  E,C. 
tCLARKB,  Strachan  C,  Messrs,  J,  Morriaon  ^  Co,,  5  Fettchurch  Street, 

E*C» 
tCLARKSON,  J.  Stewart,  cjo  Messre,  Finney,  Idee  <f   Co,,  Briebane, 

Queensland, 
Clauson,  Caftaih  John  E.,  B.R,  44  Stanhope  Gardens,  S,  W, 
f Clatton,  Keqinald  B.  B.,  88  Bishopsgate  Street,  E,C. 
Clbaybr,  William,  The  Bock,  Beigate. 
Clbghobn,  Bobbrt  C,  14  St,  Mary  Axe,  E,C. 
Clench,  Frederick,  M.LM.E.,  Longlands,  Chesterfield, 
Clougher, Thomas R.,  "  Toronto  Globe"  226  Strand,  W,C, 
QuxwBA,  W.  C.  Knight,  J>uke  Street,  Stamford  Street,  S,E, 
tCoATES,  Major  Edward  F*,  99  Chresham  Street,  E,C, 
Cobb,  Alfred  B.,  52  Penn  Boad  Villas,  Holloioay,  N, 
Cochran,  Jambs,  38  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S:W, 
Cochrane, Hon.  Thomas  H.yM.F.,  12  Qt$een*s  Gate,  8,W,;  and  Crawford 

Priory,  Springfield,  Fife,  N,B, 
CocKBTTRN,  HoN.  SiR  JoHN  A.,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  10  Gatestone  Boad,  Upper 

Norwood,  S,E, 
fCoHEN,  Charles  Walet,  11  Hyde  Park  Terraee,  W, 
tCoHEN,  Nathaniel  L.,  11  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  W, ;  and  Bound  Oak, 

Engl^field  Green,  Surrey. 
CoLEBROOK,  Albert  E.,  The  Cottage,  Hightoood  Hill,  Mill  Hill,  N,W, 
Colebroox,  George  E.,  39  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C, 
Coles,  William  R.  K,  1  Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge,  E,C, 
CoLLARD,  John  C,  16  Grosvenor  Street,  W, 

f  Collet,  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  Stockton  Beetory,  Bugby, 
Collier,  Ret.  Henry  N.,  M.A.,  The  Vicarage,  East  Finehtey,  N, 
tCoLLUM,    Rev.    Hugh    Robert,   M.R.I.A.,   F.S.S.,  Leigh    Vicarage, 

Tonbridge,  Kent, 
CoLMER,  Joseph  G.,C.M.G.  (Secretary  to  High  Commissioner  for  Canada"), 

17  Victoria  Street,  S,W. 
Colomb,  Sir  John  C.  R.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Dromquinna,  Kenmare,  Co, 
Kerry,  Ireland  ;  75  Belgrave  Boad,  S.  W, ;  and  Carlton  Gub,  Pall 
MaU,S,W, 
CoMPTON,  George  W.,  4  Cleveland  Boad,  Ealing,  W, 
Connor,  Edwin  C,  152  Hyndland  Boad,  Glasgow;  and  Belize  Estate 

and  Produce  Co,,  27  Austin  Friars,  E,  C, 
Conrad,  Julius,  Junior  Athenaum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
Conybeare,  Ret.  Wm.  James,  B.A.,  Lambeth  Palace,  8.E, 
Coode,  J.  Charles,  C.E.,  19  Freeland  Boad,  Ealing,  W. 
tCooDE,  M.  P.,  care  of  Messrs,  A,  Scott  #  Co.,  Bangoon,  Burma, 
CooKB,  Clement  Kinloch,  B.A.,  LL.M.,  3  Mount  Street,  W, 
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1901  Balb,  CA.PTAIN  MiTCALFE,  2  Maids  of  Honour  Row,  Biehmondt  8,  W, ;  and 

United  Service  Gub,  PaU  Mall,  8.W, 
1884     Dalton,  Ebt.  Canon  John  Nbalb,  M.A.,  C.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  The  Cloisiers, 
Windsor. 

1899  D'AMico,CARUJajoD,,MJ),,'M..J<:C,S.,  34  Brunswick  Square,  W.C, 
1894     Danoab,  D.  K.,  Brown  Beeches,  Somerset  Road,  Wimbledon,  S.  W, 

1880  Dakgab,  F.  H.y  Lyndhurst,  Cleveland  Road,  Ealing,  W, 

1883  DANiELLy  Colonel  James  Lbgett,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  MaU,  8.  W, 

1900  Dasbtshibb,  Edward,  Stoneleigh,  Bedwardine  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  8,E. 

1881  Dabbt,  H.  J.  B.,  Conservative  Cluh,  St,  James*s  Street,  8,W, 

1887     B'Abcy,  William  Knox,  42  Grosvenor  Square,  W, ;  and  Stanmore  HdU, 

Stanmore, 
1889     Dabley,  Cecil  W.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  34  Campden  Hill  Court,  Kensington,  W. 
.1897     Dabnlby,  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend, 
1872     Daubenet,  General  Sir  H.  C.  B.,  G.CB.,  Osterley  Lodge,  Spring  Grove, 

Isleworth, 

1902  Daubnet,  Horace,  Mabel  Grove,  West  Bridgeford,  Nottingham, 
.1901      Datdbs,  Frank,  A<  O.,  Common  Room,  Middle  Temple,  E.C, 

1899  fD'AyiODOR-GoLDSMiD,  Osmond  E.,  Somerhill,  Tonbridge,  Kent, 

1884  Datis,  Chablbs  Perot,  23  Lowndes  Street,  8,  W, ;  and  Conservative  Cluh, 

St,  James's  Street,  S,W, 

1901  Dayis,  Rfar-Admibal  E.  H.  M.,  G.M.G. ;   Naval  and  Military  Cluh, 

PiocadiUy,  W, 
1897     t^^^s^^*  Edward  R.,  20  Ennistnore  Gardens,  S.W, 
1878     fDAYSON,  Henry  K.,  20  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W, 
1880     Bayson,  James  W.,  42  Lansdowne  Crescent,  Netting  Hijl,  W, 
1802     Dawes,  Sib  Edwyn  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  3  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W, . 

and  23  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C, 

1900  Dawkins,  Sib  Clinton  E„  K.C.B.,  38  Queen  Anne*s  Gale,  S,W.;  and 

Brockets  Club,  St,  Jameses  Street,  8.  W, 

1884  Dawson,  John  Duff,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
1891     fDBBENHAMy  Ernbst  B.,  17  Melburg  Road,  Kensington,  W, 

1883  Debenham,  Frank,  F.S.S.,  1  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  NW, 

1880  t^B  CoLYAR,  Henry  A.,  24  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W, 

1897  Dbbd,  Walter,  C.E.,  Burleigh  Lake  Cottage,  Malborough,  Kingsbridge, 

Devon, 

1898  d*Egyille,  Howard  H.,  2  Princes  Mansions,  Princes  Street,  Cavendish 

Square,  W. 

1881  Delmegb,  Edward  T.,  17  St,  Helenas  Place,  E,C, 

1885  fDENT,  Sib  Alfbed,  K.C.M.G.,  Belgrave  Mansions,  8,W,;  and  Ravent- 

worth,  Eastbourne, 

1894  Dbpbbe,  Charles  Fynney,  3  Morley  Road,  Southport, 

1884  Db  Satqe,  Hbnby,  Hartfield,  Malvern  Wells ;  and  Reform  Cluh,  S.W, 

1902  l>n  Satge,  H.  Valentine  B.,  Wellington  Club,  Grosvenor  Place,  S.  W. 
1883     Db  SAToi,  Oscar,  MgsSe,   Shomcliffe  Road,   Folkestone;  and  Junior 

Carlton  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  8,W, 
1896     Dw  Vatux,  Sir  G.  William,  G.C.M.G  ,  S5  Cadogan  Square,  S.W, ;  and 
Travellers*  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1882  D*£8TBRBB,  J.  0.  T^,yElmJield,  Hill,  Southampton, 

1895  Dbyitt,  Thomas  Lane,  12  Fenchurch  Buildings,  E.C. 
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IBtkb,  Joseph^  care  of  Messrs.  A,  J?.  Wheeler  ^  Co,,  18S  Strand,  W,C, 
Dtmock,  V^illiam,  12b  H^de  Park  Mansions,  N.W» 


1898 
1883 
1899 
1885 
1889 
1895 
1900 
1883 
i895 

1873 
;879 
1893 


East,  Key.  D.  J*.,  26  Milton  Avenue^   Highgate,  N, 

EcxEBSLET,  James  C,  M.A.,  Ashfidd,  Wigan ;  Carlton  Manor,  Yeadonr, 
Leeds  ;  and  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S,  JV. 

f  Ecksteik,  Fbbdebick,  18  Park  Lane,  W, 

Ede,  N.  J,,Oakhurst,  Neitey^  Hants, 

Edob-Fabtinqtok,  J.,  care  of  C.  H,  Bead,  Esq,,  British  Museum,  W.C.  ' 

f  Edwabdbs,  T.  Dyeb,  5  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.  W, ;  and  Prinknash  Pari, 
Painswiek,  Stroud, 

£dwabi>»,  LiBVT.-GEifEBAL  SiB  J.  Betan,  E.C.M.G.y  G.B.y  The  GMas, 
Folkestone. 

Epwabds,  Neville  P.,  Elton,  Littlehampton, 

f  Edwabds,  S. 

f  Eldeb,  Ebedebice,  21  Cleveland  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W» 

fELDEB,  Thomas  Edwabd,  c/o  Messrs,  A,  L,  Elder  ^Co,,7  St,  HeUnU 
Place,  E.C, 

fELDEB,  Wm.  GeoEob,  7  St,  Helenas  Place,  E,C^ 

Ellas,  Colonel  Bobebt,  Oaklands,  Saxmundham  ;  and  Army  and  Navy 
Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  8,W, 

Elliott,  Joseph  J.,  Hadley  House,  Bamet, 

Elwell,  Wm.  Ebnest,  cjo  Messrs.  W,  Grice  f  Co.,  Boo&e,  Cumberland. 

Emett,  Fbbdebick  W.,  6  Greenhitl  Boad,  Harlesden,  N,W. 

EiCGLEC^K,  Colonel  William  J.,  E.E.,  Petersham  Place,  Byfteet,  Surrey, ' 

Eng  :2^;ije.T,  Sib  J.  Gabdneb  D.,  E.C.R,  28  Cuteon  Street,  W. 

fENGLidH,  Fbedebicx  A.,  Wamford  Court,  E,C, 

Ents,  John  -Dayies,  Enys,  Penryn,  Cornwall, 

Ebbsloh,  E.  C,  21  Great  Winchester  Street,  EC, 

Eyison,  Edwabd,  Blizewood  Park,  Caterham,  Warlingham  Station,  Surrey. 

E-wabt,  John,  Messrs,  James  Morrison  j-  Co.,  5.  Fenehurch  Street,  E.C. 

EwEN,  John  Alexandeb,  11  BunhiU  Bow,  KC. 

Etles,  Geoboe  LANCELOT;  C.M.G.,  M.lDBt.C.£.,  2  Mahay  Street,  West- 
minster, S,  W, 


Faibbaibn,  Andbbw  D.,  64  Cannon  Street,  E,C» 

Faibclough,  B.  a.,  Lennon,  Limited,  75  Leadenhall  Street,  MI.C, 

Faibfax,  Chables  B.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W* 

f  Faibfax,  E.  Boss,  5  Princes  Gate,  S,  W. 

f  Faibfax,  J.  Mackenzie,  17  St.  James's  Place  S,W, 

Fabquhab,  Bt.  Hon.  Lobd,  K;C.V.0.,  7  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

fFABBAB;  Sidney  H.,  54  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C. 

Fawns,  Bby.  J.  A.,  cjo  Messrs,  H  Meade-King  ^  Son,  Bristol. 

Feabnsides,  John  Wm.,  4  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.C, ;  and  5  Jkiviee  Street, 

Berkeley  Square,  W. 
f  Fbabon,  Fbedbeick,  The  Cottage,  Taplow, 
Fell,  Abthvb,  46  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
rEBOVsoN,  A.  M„  Erognal  House,  Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.W, 


Ble 
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1898  Galbsaith,  Jotls  H.,  32  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 

1888  Galswobtht,  John,  South  House,  Campden  Hill,  W, 

1886  Game,  James  Atlwabd,  Yeeda  Grange,  Trent,  New  Bamet,  Hert§;   and 

«3  Eastcheap,  E,C, 

1 889  Gammidob,  Hbnbt,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  1 0  ClemenVs  Lane,  E.  C. 

1879  f  Gabdneb,  Stbwabt,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

.1894  Gabnbtt,  William  J.,  c/o  *  Melbourne  Age '  Office,  160  Fleet  Street,  E,G, 

1887  Gabbick,  Alfbed  C,  Holcombe,  Dorking, 

1884  Gabbick,  Sib  James  Fbamcis,  K.C.M.G.,  17  Brechin  Place,  S,W, 
1902  Gaskell,  Fbawcis,  60  Portland  Place,  W, 

1899  Gawne,  Edward  B.,  Kentraugh,  Colby,  Isle  of  Man. 

1889  Gawthbop,  Abnold  E.,  Renter's  Telegram  Company/,  24  Old  Jewry,  E,C. 

1891  Gbobqb,  Datid,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  64  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

1902  Geobob,  Majob  F.  Nelson,  8  Evelyn  Mansions,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  and 
Junior  Athenauni  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 

1901  GiBBBBD,  Habrt,  Portland  House,  73  Basinghall  Street,  EC, 
1883  GiBBBBD,  Jambs,  Portland  House,  73  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

1895  Gibes,  Henbt  J.,  Blythswood,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham  HUlf  S,W,; 

and  34  Leadenhall  Street,  E,C 

1891  GiBsoN;  Feank  Wm.,  8  Finsbury  Square,  E.C, 

1882  tGiFFEN,  SiB  Robebt,  K.C.B.y  F.R.S.,  40  Brunswick  R2„  Hove,  Brighton* 

1 898  Gilbebt,  Alfbed,  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia,  6  Loihkury,  E.  C, 

1899  Gilbebtson,  Chables,  16  Gloucester  Walk,  Kensington,  W, 

1886  fGiLCHBisT,  William,  cJo  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Chmenfs 
Lane,  E.C. 

1882  fGiLCHBisT,  William  Oswald,  200  Queen's  Gate,  S.W, 

1902  GiLFiLLAN,  Samuel,  2  Billiter  Avenue,  E.G. 

1897  GiLiJkNDEBS,  James,  41  St.  Ger mains  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.;  and  49 
Tooley  Street,  S.E. 

1891  GiLLiNO,  Henby  R.,  Oaklands,  Arkley,  Bamet. 

1889  GiBDwooD,  JoHN;  J.P.,  Grove  House,  93  Addison  Road,  W, 

1883  Glanfield,  Geobob,  Hale  End,  Woodford,  EsseJt. 

1892  Glasgow,  Rt.  Hon.  The  Eabl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  KeUmme,  Fairlie,  N.B. 
1883  Glenesx,  Right  Hon.  Lobd,  139,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1888  GoDBT,  Michael  J.,  c/o  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  71  CornhUl,  E.C, 
1888  tGoDFBET,  Raymond,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.  (late  of  Ceylon),  79  Comhill,  E.C, 
19C0  GoDSAL,  Edwabd  Hugh,  Alport  House,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

1894  Gk)DSAL,  Captain  William,  R.E.,  Iscoyd  Park,  Whitchurch,  Salop, 

1894  Godson,  Edmund  P.,  Castlewood,  Shooters  Hill,  Kent. 

1869  Godson,  Geobge  R.,  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  Kensington,  W, 

1897  Golden,  Albebt,  cjo  Messrs.  J,  S.  Thompson  ^  Co.,  7  Copthall  Court, E.C* 
1899  GoLDiE,  Right  Hon.  Sib  Geobgb  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  Naval  arul  Military  Ctt^, 

Piccadilly,  W. 

1880  GoLDNBY,  Sib  John  T.,  J.P.,  Monks  Park,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

1882  GoLDSwoBTHY,    Majob-Gbnebal    Waltbb    T.,     22    Hertford   Strut, 

May  fair,  W. 

1874  GooDLiFFE,  John,  Junior  Athenanum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1898  GooDsiB,  Geobgb,  Messrs.  W.  Weddel  ^  Co.,  16  St,  Helen's  Place,  E,C» 

1890  tGoBDow,  Chables  G.,  A.M.  InstCB., 

1885  t^o^^^i  G^EOBOB  W.,  The  Brewery,  Caledonian  Road,  N. 


Bdsid&nt  Fellows.  873 

Tear  of 
BlectioD. 
1893     t^o^®^^»  ^^^^  Wilton,  9  New  Broad  Street ,  E.O. 
1869     GoscHBN,  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  Seacox  Heath,  Hawkhurst,  Kent, 
1892     Gow,  William,  13  Food  Lane,  KC. 

1899  OowAN,  Samubl,  4  East  Castle  Boad,  Edinburgh, 

1886  t^owANS,  Louis  F.,  82  Batoum  Gardens,  West  Kensington,  W. 

1886  Graham,  Fbbdbrick,  C.B.,  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street,  S,W. 

1868  Grain,  William,  Lancaster  House,  Beckenham^  Kent, 

1886  IGbant,  Cabdross,  Bruntsfield,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

,  1884     Grant,  Henbt,  Sydnei/  Hyrst,  Chichester  Soad,  Croydon, 

1882  Grant,  J.  Macdonald,  Queensland  Government  Office,  1  Victoria  Street, 

8.W, 

1880  Gray,  Ambrose  G.  Wentwobth,  31  Great  St,  Helen* s,  E,C. 

1891  Gray,  Benjamin  G  ,  4  Inverness  Gardens,  Kensington^  W, 

1883  Gray,  Henrt  F.,  Sharrow,  Holland  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey, 

1881  Gray,  Robert  J.,  27  Milton  Street,  E,C, 

1898     t^RAY,  RoBBRT  Kayb,  M.  Inst.  C.E,,  Lessness  Park,  Abbey  Wood,  Kent. 
1888     Green,  Major-Gbn.  Sir  Henry,  K.O.S.I.,  C.B.,  93  Belgrave  Road, 
S,W, 

1881  tGRBBN,  Morton,  J.P.,  The  Firs,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1888  Green,  W.  S.  Sebright,  6  Spring  Gardens,  Charing  Cross,  S,W, 
1902     Greener,  Charles  E.,  St.  Mary's  Square,  Birmingham. 

1901     Greio,  Henry  R.  W.,  Spynie,  Elgin,  N.B. 
1898     Grbinbr,  Gotthblf,  lO^MHton  Street,  EC. 

1900  Grbnfell,   H.E,  General  Rt.    Hon.    Lord,  G.C.B.,    G.C.M.G.,    The 

Palace,  Malta. 

1892  Greswell,  Arthur  E.,  M.A.,  Bumham,  Somerset. 

1882  Greswell,  Rev.  William  H.  P.,  M.A.,  Dodington  Rectory,  near  Bridg- 

water,  Somerset, 
1882     Gbetton,  Major  Gborob  Lb  M.,  49  Drayton  Gardens,  South  KenHngton^ 
8.W. 

1889  tGREY,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl,  Hotoick  Ball,  Alnwick,  Northumberland, 

1884  Gribblb,  Gborge  J.,  22  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  EC. 
1897     Grieve,  Norman  W.,  Ivy  Chimneys,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

1876     Griffith,  W.  Downes,  4  Bramham  Gardens,  Wetherby  Road,  S.W. 

1887  fGRiFFiTHS,  William,  42  The  Parade,  Cardiff, 

1885  Grinlinton,  Sir  John  J.,  Rose  Hill,  Middle  Wallop,  Stockbridge,  Hants. 
1879     Guillemard,  Arthur  G.,  Eltham,  Kent. 

1892  Gull,  Sir  William  Cameron,  Bart.,  10  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W, 

1896  GuNTBR,  Colonel  Howel,  c\o  Messrs.  Cox  4'  Co.,  16  Charing  Cross,  8.19, 

1886  GwiLLiAM,  Rev.  S.  Thorn,  Hampton  Poyle  Rectory,  Oxford, 
1886  GwYN,  Walter  J.,  22  Billiter  Street,  E.  C. 

1886  GwYNNE,  John,  Kenton  Grange,  The  Hyde,  N.W. ;  and  81  Cannon  Street, 

E.C. 

1887  GwYTHER,  J.  Howard,  IZ  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 


1891     t^<*<*^*^>  Edward,  7  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

1898     Haines,  Field-Marshal  Sir  F.  Paul,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  United 

Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1897     HalcboW;  Jambs,  6  Moorgate  Street  Buildings,  EC, 
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1876     Haubuhton,  Kt.  Hon.  Lobd,  G.C.B.,  67  Lovrndes  Square,  8,W. 

1899     Hallidat,  John,  5  Holland  Park,  W.,  and  Chioklade  House,  nr.  Salisbury, 

1882  Halswbll,  Hugh  B.,  J.P.,  26  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

1902     Hamilton,  Fbedebick  H.,  Woodhurst,  KenJey,  Surrey,  and  10  Austin 

Friars,  E.C. 
1885     fHAMiLTON,  James  G.,  c/o  Po:t  Office,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  Hamilton,  John  James,  1  Barkston  Gardens,  EarVs   Court,  S.JV,;  and 

17  St,  Helenas  Place,  E,C. 

1896  Hampden,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount,  G.C.M.G.,  5  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W, ; 

and  The  Hoo,  Wdwyn,  H'sris. 

1897  Hanbuby- Williams,  Lieut. -Colonel  John,  C.M.G.,  War  Office,  S.W, 
1889     Hanham,  Sib  John  A.,  Babt.,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S  W, 

1884  Hanket,  Ebnbst  Alebs,  Gastard  House,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

1891  Hanlet,  Thomas  J.,  66  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W* 
1888  Habdie,  Gkobgb,  17  Bavenscroft  Park,  High  Bamet, 
1888  Habding,  Edwabd  E.,  66  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1892  Habb,  Eeginald  C,  Western  Australian  Government  Office,  16  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 

1897  Habewood,  Bt.  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  Harewood  House,  Leeds. 

1898  Habfobd,  Chables  F.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Livingstone  College,  Knott s  Green, 

Leyton,  N.E. 
1902     Habland,  Robebt  H.,  F.C  S.,  F.I.C,  87  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
1894     Habmswobth,  Alfbed  C,  36  Berkeley  Square,  W. ;  and  Mmwood  St> 

Peters,  Kent. 
1898     Habfeb,  Reginald  Tbistbam,  Badminton  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
1902     Habeies,  R.  Liffobd,  34  WayJen  Street,  Beading. 
1896     Habbis,  Colonel  Josiah,  F.R.G.S.,  8  Union  Court,  Old  Broad  &rcetf 

E.C. 

1900  Habbis,  Rev.  Edwabd,  D.D.,  Bullinghope  Vicarage,  Hereford. 

1896     Habbis,  Walteb  H.,  C.M.G.,  12  Kensington  Gore,  S.W. ;  and  Junior 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1877     fHABBis,  Wolf,  197  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
1889     Habbison,  Abthub,  L.R.C.P.  {Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigra^ 

tion  Service),  Stonehigh  House,  Curry  Bivel,  Taunton. 
1886     fHABBisoN,  General  Sib  RtcHABD,  R.G.,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  22  Princes 

Gardens,  8.  W.  ;  and  HawUy  HUl,  Blackwater,  Hants, 
1884     Habbold,  Leonabd  Fbedebick,  147  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C, 
1898     Habbowbb,  G.  Cabnabt,  College  Hill  Chambers,  E.C. 
1889     Habbt,  Captain  Thomas  Row,  10  Barworn  Terrace,  St.  Ives,  ComwaU. 
1896     Habt,  E.  Aubbet,  Athole  House,  Maple  Boad,  Surbiton. 

1901  Habvey,  Thomas  Edwin,  Kenmore,  Shepherd's  HUl,  Highgate,  N. 
1884     Habtby,  T.  Mobgan,  J. P.,  Salesjnere,  Camden  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
1884     Habwood,  Joseph,  90  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1902  Haslam,  Lewis,  44  Evelyn  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
1886     fHASLAM,  Ralph  E.,  Park  Lodge,  Church  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

1881     Hathebton,  Right  Hon.  Lobd,  C.M.G.,  66  Warwick  Square,  8.W.;  and 

Teddedey,  Penkridge,  Staffordshire. 
1893     IHawthobn,  Reginald  W.  E.,  care  of  F.  W.  Diamond,  Esq.,  P.O.  Box 

360,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1000       tHAWTHOBN,  WaLTBB. 
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1886  fHiLTON,  C.  Skibbeff  B.,  41  JRoland  Gardifu,  8.W, 

1901  Hilton,  Ebmest  F.,  23  The  Bpltons,  8.W, 

1889  HiNP^T.  Almond,  Goldsmith  Building^  Temple^  E,C, 

1883  f  HiNDSON,  Eldbed  Gbayb, 

1883  HiKOLBT,  Geobob  B.,  High  Park,  Droitwioh, 

1838  Hoabb,  Edwabd  Bbodib,  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W, ;  and  Tenchleys, 

Idmpsfield,  Surrey, 

1886  HoDOKiNy  Thomas^  D.CL.,  Barmoor  Castle,  Beal,  Northumberland, 

1872  Hodgson,  Sib  Abthitb,  K.C.M.G.y   Clopton,  Stratford-on'Avon ;  and 

Windham  Club,  St.  Jameses  Square,  8,  W, 

1898  fHoDGSON,  Gebald  Tylston,  B.A.,  Ookbrooh  House,  Derby, 

1879  tHoDGSON,  H,  Ttlston,  M.A.y  Harpenden,  Hertfordshire, 

1886  HoFFMEisTEB  C.  K.,  1  Stanford  Road,  Kensington,  W* 

1879  HoFENUNO,  S.,  21  Queen* s  Gate,  8.W, 

1895     HooAN,  James  F.,  62  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

1887  fHooABTHy  Fbancis,  SackvUle  House,  Sevenoaks, 
1874     fHoQOy  QmNTiNy  2  Cavendish  Place,  W, 

1897  Holden,  Fetbb  W.,  Qiueen  jLnne's  Mansions,  8.  W, 
1882     HoLDswoBTH,  John,  Barclay  House,  Eccles,  Manchester, 
1885     tHoLGATB,  Cliffobd  Wtndham,  The  Close,  Salisbury. 

1901  Holland,  Alfbed  K.,  Leesons,  St,  PauVs  Cray,  Chislehurst,  Kent, 

1902  HolleYi  Gbobgb  H.,  29  Abbey  Road,  SL  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

1880  HoLMBSTED,  Ebnest  A.»  Falkland  House,  Linden  Road,  Record, 

1888  HooPEB,    Geobob    N.,    F.B.G.S.|    F.S.S.,     Elmleigh,    Hayne    Road, 

Reckenham. 

1889  fHoPETouN,  Most  Hon.  the  Mabquis  of,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O., 

Carlton  Clvb,  Pall  Mall,  S,  W, ;  and  Hopetoun  House,  South  Queens^ 

ferry,  N.B, 
1884     Hopkins,  Edwabd,  79  Mark  Lane,  E,C, 
1884     Hopkins,  Joen,  Little  Boundes,  Southborough,  Kent ;  and  79  Mark 

Lane,  E.C 

1890  Hopkins,  T,  Hollis,  Leeonfield,  Mount  Park  Road,  Ealing,  W.;  and 

9  Fore  Street  Avenue,  E.C. 

1898  fHoPKiNSON,  Samuel  Day,   26  Austin  Friars,  E.C, ;  and  41   Campden 

Hill  Road,  W, 

1879  HoBA,  Jambs,  123  Victoria  Street,  S,W,  ;  and  147  Cannt>n  Street,  E,C. 

1 895  HoBN,  Wm.  Austin,  Junior  Carlton  Clv,b,  Poll  Mall,  8,  W, 

1876     fHousTouN,  Gbobgb  L.,  Johnstone  Castle,  Johnstone,  Rettfrewshire,  N,S,' 
1902     HousTOUN,  Ma  job  James  F.,  4  Montpelier  Square,  S^W,;  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  8,  W, ;  and  Clerkington,  Haddington,  y.B. 

1899  HxTBBUCK,  Augustus,  Elmstead  Lodge,  Chislehurst;  and  24  Lime  St,,  EC, 
1886     Hughes,  Geobge,  F.G.S.,  155  Fenchurch  Street,  E,C, ;  and  Bridgetown, 

Ba/rbados. 
1881     tHuGHEs,  John,  F.C.8.,  79  Mark  Lane,  E,C, 

1880  f  Hughes,  Gommandbb  K.  Jukes,  B.N.,  Cromartie,  Newton  Abbot, 
1884     JHuLL,  W.  WiNSTANLEY,  St,  Ann*s  Heath,  Virginia  Water,  Surrey, 
1902     Hunt,  Fbank,  Earls  Coins,  Essex, 

1900  Hunteb,  Albxandbb,  Beesthorpe,  Harpenden,  Herts, 

1896  Hutton,  Majob-Genebal  Sib  Edwabd  T.  R,  K.G.M.G.,  C.B.,  A.D.C.| 

Melbourne,  Australia;  and  United  Service  CM,  Pall  Mall,  8,W,   : 


Beddent  Fellows^ 
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1900 
1889 
1899 

1883 

1881 
1880 
i893 

t 

1884 
1898 


1883 
1893 

1901 
1886 
1889 

1901 
1886 
1886 
1900 
\890 

1897 
1898 
1894 
1884 
1890 
1895 
1889 

1890 

1889 
1894 
1896 
1888 
1884 
1898 

1884 
1899 
1892 
1900 
1884 


Ibbs,  Pebct  Mayon,  1 1  Bewtinoh  Terrace,  Segenfs  Fork,  N,  W 

tiBYBBS,  Gbobob  M.|  Oakgrove,  KUlinardrish,  Cork,  Irdand, 

Xnolis,  CHiLBLBS  H.,  N.Z.  FwrrMTf^  Co-opercUiue  Mm,,  110  Fenchureh 

Street,  KC, 
flMOLis,  CoBNBLius,  M.D.|  124  Victoria  Street,  S.W, ;  and  Athenmum 

atfb,S,W. 
Ikobam,  Sib  William  J.,  Babt.,  198  Strand,  W,C, 
Ibtikb,  Thoicas  W.,  17  Aldermanbury,  E,C, 
Ibwbll,  Ebbxak,  11  Park  Sqtu^re  West,  Begenfe  Park,  KW,;  and  24 

Coleman  Street,  E,C, 
Isaacs,  ZkooB,  9a  Porohesier  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
IzABD,  Waltbb  G.|  C.E.,  10  The  Paragon,  BUwkheath,  S,E, 


Jack,  A.  HilLi  National  Ineuran^  Co,  of  New  Zealand,  9  Graoechurch 

Street,  KC, 
JACx,QEOBQKQ,,Ea8tern  Extension  Telegraph  Co,,  Electra  House,  Moorgate, 

EC, 
Jack,  B.  Looak,  LL.D.,  F.B.a.S.,  F.G.S.,  44  Dashwood  House,  EC, 
f  Jackson,  Jambs,  J.P.,  42  Campden  House  Court,  W, 
f  Jackson,  Sib   Thomas,  Babt.,    Hong  Kong  and   Shanghai   Banking 

Corporation,  81  Lombard  Street,  EC, 
Jacobs,  John,  3  Gloucester  Crescent,  Regenfs  Park,  N.  W, 
Jacomb,  Fbbdk.  Chas.,  61  Moorgate  Street,  E,C, 
Jaoomb,  Bbginald  B.,  61  Moorgate  Street,  E,C, 
Jkuw,  B.  BoucHBB,  Hallsannerg,  Bideford, 
fjAMiBSON,  William,  care  of  Broken  HiU  Proprietary  Company,  31  Qjueen 

Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Jabyis,  a.  Wbston,  66  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W, 
Jbans,  Biohabd  W.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  4  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C, 
Jbffbbson,  Habbt  Wyndham,  15  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C, 
t  Jbffbay,  B.  J.,  35  Chester  Terrace,  Eaton  Square,  S.  W. 
Jbnkinson,  William  W.,  6  Moorgate  Street,  EC, 
Jbnninos,  Gilbebt  D.,  28  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C, 
Jbbningham,  Sib  Hubebt  £.  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  14  Bruton  Street,  W.;  and 

Longridge  Towers,  Berwick, 
f  Jbbsbt,  Bight  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Osterley  Park, 

Isleworth  ;  and  Middleton  Park,  Bicester, 
Johnson,  Gbnbbal  Sib  Allen  B.,  E.C.B.,  60  Lexham  Gardens,  W. 
Johnson,  Godfbbt  B.,  Colonial  College,  8  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 
Johnson,  L.  0.,  1  Snow  Hill,  E»C,  '■ 

Johnston,  Alexandeb,  120  Fenchureh  Street,  E,C, 
t  Jolly,  Stewabt,  Perth,  N.B, 
Jones,  Sib  Alfbhd  L.,  E.O.M.G.  Messrs,  Elder,  Dempster,  ^  Co,,  6  Water 

St,,  Liverpool, 
f  Jones,  Henby,  49  Maresfield  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N,W. 
Jones,  Captain  Henby  M.,  V.Cm  United  Service  Cluh^  Pall  Mall,  SJV, 
Jones,  J.  D.,  Belvedere,  Mapeshury  Road,  Brondeshury,  N,W, 
Jones,  J.  F.,  British  South  Africa  Co.,  16  St,  Swithin*s  Lane,  EC, 
Jones,  Owen  F.,  6l  Montagu  Mansions,  Portman  Square,  W, 
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1884     Jokes,  Sia  W.  H.  Quatlk,  1 4  Roj/al  Avenue,  Chelsra,  8.W. 

JoMBS,  William  T.,  17  Stratton  Street,  W. 

Joioea,  W.  Wooi^ATB,  Hill  Side,  White  Hiil,  Bktchingley,  Surtiy, 

JoBKFH,  Fbakcis  £.,  Queen  Annexe  Maiuians,  8,W, 

JosKFH,  JoxiAV,  6  Holland  Park,  W, 

Joshua,  Absav,  12  CoUingham  Gardens,  S,  W, 

JosLiK,  HsmT,  Gaynes  Park,  Upminster,  Essex, 

JvLTAN,  SiB  Pekbosb  Gt,,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Stadacona,  Torquay, 

JuSTTCB,  Majob-Gbv£bal  W.  Cliyb,  C.K.G.,  Hinstock,  Farnborovgh, 

Hants, 


1889 
1896 
1900 

1887 
1898 
1886 
1868 
1889 


1876 
1898 
1894 
1890 
1890 

1886 
1902 
1871 
1894 
1887 

1881 

1877 

1898 

1895 

1888 
1896 
1894 
1896 
1894 
1881 
1874 
1894 
1901 
1886 
1889 
1894 
1898 
1899 
1875 
1895 
1889 
1902 


Eabuth,  Fbank,  29  Neuem  Mansions,  EarVs  Court,  8,W, 

f Kaufman,  Chablbs,  12  Berkeley  Street,  W, 

Keabkb,  Samuel  R.,  Kingswood,  Lyndhwrst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N,W: 

KsABToy,  Gbobgb  H.,  Hurst  Dene,  Ore,  Sussex. 

Keats,  Hbbbebt  F.  C,  Montalan,  Crawley,  Sussex;  and  clo  Bank  of 

Austraktsia,  4  Tkreadneedle  Street,  E,C. 
Keep,  Ghablbs  J.,  1  Guildhall  Chambers,  BasivghaU  Street,  E.C,     ' 
Keep,  Bonald,  Woottet  Hall,  J^orth  Cray,  Foots  Cray,  S.O.,  Kent, 
Kbith-Douolas,  Stewabt  M.,  Oriental  (^ub,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Kemp,  Dayid  B.,  Messrs,  Dcdgety^  Co,,  94  Bishopsgate  Street,  E,C, 
Kbmp- Welch,    James,    Parkstone,  Weybridge;  and  51   Bemers  Street, 

Oxford  Street,  W, 
Kendall,  Fbanxlik  B.,   1   The  Paragon,  Blaokheath,  8,E.;   and  8t, 

Steplten's  aub,  S,W. 
Kbnnbdy,  John  Mubbat,  KnoekraUing,  Dairy,    Galloway,  N.B,;   and 

New  University  Club,  S,W. 
f  Kennedy,  Pitt,  39  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W, ;  and  New  Oxford  and 

Cambridge  Club,  68  Pall  Mall,  S,W, 
Kennion,  Bt.  Bey.  Geobgk  Wyndham,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 

Wells,  The  Palace,  Wells,  Som^set, 
Kent,  Bobbbt  J.,  1  Vere  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W, 
f  Kenton,  Jambs,  Wdtshaw  Hall,  Bury, 

Keb,  Bobbbt  A.,  cjo  E,  S,  Rawson,  Esq.,  54  Old  Broad  Slreet,  E,C, 
Kbbb,  J.  E.,  care  of  Messrs,  S,  Dohree  f  Sons,  6  Tokenhouse  Yard^  E,C, 
Keswick,  James  J.,  Halleaihs,  Lochmahen,  N.B, 
f  Keswick,  William,  M.P.,  Eastwick  Park,  Leatherhead, 
KiMBEB,  Henby,  M.P.,  79  Lombard  Street,  E.C, 
Kino,  Ohablbs  Wallis,  Newnham  House,  Marshgate,  Richmond,  S,W, 
tKiNQDON,  Henby  F.,  1  Staple  Inn,  W.C, 
KiNNAiBD,  Bight  Hon.  Lobd,  1  PaU  Mall  East,  S,W, 
KiNTOBB,  Bt.  Hon.  the  Eabl  op,  G.C.M.G.,  7  Cadogan  Square,  S,  W, 
Kitchen,  John  H.,  35  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
KiTCBiNG,  Henby,  J.P.,  The  Grange,  Great  Ayton,  Yorks, 
Klein,  Walteb  G.,  24  Bilsize  Park,  N.  W, 
Knight,  A.  Halley,  Brandey  Hill  House,  Croydon, 
Knight,  John  Watson,  33  Hyde  Park  Square,  W, 
Knott,  Captain  Michajsl  £.,  32  Brampton  Square,  S,1^, 
Knqwlbs,  Jambp,  Queen  Anne*s  Lodge,  St,  Jameis  Park  8,  W* 


Tear  of 
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1902 

1902 

1891 

1886 

1891 
1895 

1880 
1875 

1876 

1887 
1901 

1896 

1881 
1888 


1884 
1881 
1876 

1878 
1900 
1876 
1881 
189? 
187f 

188^ 

188< 

190: 

189! 

189 

189( 

1881 

2891 

190 

I89i 
190 

188 
189 
188 
190 
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1873  Lbtbt,  G.  Collins,  O.M.a.,  National  Liheral  CIvh,  Whitehall  Place,  S.  JV, 

1874  Lbvw,  Nathaniel  W.,  11  Gledhow  Gardens,  8,W, 

1899  Levy,  B.  W.,  Messrs,  2>.  Cohen  ^  Co.,  17  ToJcenhottse  Yard,  KC, 
1902     Lewes,  Henby  McIntybe,  8  Westwick  Gardens,  West  Kensington,  W, 
1902     Lewis,  E.  J.,  F.E.S.,  F.L.S.,  Wye,  Kent. 

1885  Lewis,  Isaac,  14  Siratton  Street,  W.;  and  Threadneedle  House,  E,C, 
1887     Lewis,  Joseph,  Threadneedle  House,  E,C, 

1890     Lewis,  Owen,  9  Mincing  Lane,  E.0, 

1897  LiSTEB,  B.  Am  J.P->  The  Towers,  Dursley, 

1884     LriTLB,  J.  Stanley,  18  Dralafield  Road,  Upper  Tootifig,  S,W. 

1886  Littlb,  Matthew,  6  hyndhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W, 

1886  f  Littlbjohn,  Robbbt,  8  Cavendish  Square,  W, 

1874  Littleton,  The  Hon.  Henby  S.,  16  Lennox  Gardens,  8,W, 
-1888  LiYESEY,  Sib  Geobob,  Shaghrook,  Reigate, 

1900  fLioYD,  Abthub,  12  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E,C, 
1890  Lloyd,  F.  Gbaham,  40  King  Street,  Cheapside,  E,C, 

1899     f Lloyd,  Fbank,  Coombe  House,  Croydon,  and  4  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet 

Street,  E.C. 
1881     Lloyd,  Bichabd  Duppa,  2  Addison  Crescent,  Addison  Road,  W* 

1887  fLoEWENTHAL,  LEOPOLD,  Lionsdals,  Hampton  Wick,  Middlesex. 

1878  fLoNO,  Claitdb  H.,  M.A.,  50  Marine  Parade,  Brighton;  and  New  Oxjord 

and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 
1886     fLoNOSTAFF,  Geobge  B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Highlands,  Putney  Heath,  8.  W,  ; 
'  and  Tmtchen,  Morthoe,  near  Ufracombe. 

1889  LoBiNO,  Abthub  H.,  11a  Princes  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
1886     fLoTHiAN,  Maubicb  John,  Redwood,  Spylaw  Road,  Edinburgh. 

1898  Louis,  Julian  A.  H..  F.K.6.S.,  32  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
1884     Lots,  William  McNauohton,  8  Bunhill  Row,  E  C. 

1884  Low,  Sib  Hugh,  G.C.M.G.,  23  De  Vers  Gardens,  W.;  and  Thateh$d 

House  Club,  St.  Jameses  Street,  8.  W. 

1875  fLow,W.ANDEBSON,  6  Sussex  Gardens,  Westgate-^m-Sea,  Kent. 

1899  Lowe,  Sahuel,  129  Queen*s  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 

1890  LowLES,  John,  1  Elms  Avenue,  Muswdl  HiU,  N. 

1880  LowBY,  Lieut.-Genebal  B.  W.,  C.B.,  25  Warrington  Crescent,  Maida 
HiU,  W.;  and  United  Service  Club,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 

1877  Lubbock,  Sib  Nbtilb,  K.C.M.G.,  20  Eastcheap,  E.C;  and  65  EarFs 
Court  Square,  8.  W. 

1898     Lucas,  Glabencb,  Mus.B.,  229  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  S,E. 

1902     LuNN,  Henby  S.,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  NW. 

1886     Ltall,  Bogeb  Campbell,  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  8.W. 

1879  fLYELL,  Captain  Fbancis  H.,  2  Elvaston  Place,  8.W.;  and  Naval  and 

Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
1886     Lybll,  John  L.,  30  Christchurch  Road,  Streaiham  Hill,  S.W. 
1886     Lyle,  Wm.  Bbay,  Velley,  Hartland,  North  Devon. 

1885  fLYON,  Geobge  0.,  Eton,  Berwick,  Victoria,  Australia. 

1883  Lyttblton,  The  Hon.  and  Bey.  Albbbt  Yictob,  M.A.,  Collegiate  House, 
Southwark,  S.E. 

1886  fLTTTELTON,  The  Hon.  G.  W.  Spencbb,  C.B.,  49  Hill  Street,  Berkeley 

Square^  W. 
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1886  Macalisteb,  Jambs,  Ethelstane,  82  Mare^ld  GardenB,  ffampsUad,  N,  W. 
188.5  t^ACAN,  J.  J.,  M.A.,M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Crougatea,  Cheam,  Surrey;  and 

Bockhampton,  Queensland. 

1001  fMACABTNEY,  Rev.  Hussey  B.,  M.A.,  78  Elm  Park  Mansions,  Chelsea,  S.  Vf^. 

1887  MacBbidb,  Robbbt  K.,  C.M.G.,  M.In«t.C.E.,  Junior  Carlton  aub,  Patl 

Mall,  8.W. 

1899  MacCaw,  William  J.  M.,  194  Quern's  Gate,  8,lV. 

1900  t^ACDONALD,  Hectob,  163  Leadenhall  Street,  KC. 

1892  Macfadtbn,  Jambs  J.,  Millhrook,  Bedwardine  Boad,  Upper Kormod,  S,E. 
1873  t^^CFABLAN,  Albxandbb,  Torish,  Helmsdale,  N,B, 

1 889  tMAOFABLANB,  James  G.,  MessTS.  W,  Dunn  #  Co,,  Broad  St,  Avenue,  E,C» 

1889  fMACFiB,  John  W.,  Bowton  Hall,  Chester. 

1890  MacGbeoob,  Wm.  Gbant,  18  Coleman  Street,  E,C. 
1881  fMAcTvEE,  Dayid,  M.P.,  16  Brunswick  Street,  Liverpool. 

1881  Mack  AT,  A.  Mackenzie,  60  lAme  Street,  E.C. 

1896  t^AcaLAT,  Dawiel  J.,  Dunkeld,  Arlwright  Boad,  Hampstead,  N,  W, 

1893  Mackat,  Donald,  Beay  Villa,  Bodenham  Boad,  Hereford. 

1897  tMACKAT,  SiB  James  L.,  K.C.I.E.,  7  Seamore  Place,  Park  Lane,  W. 

1886  f  Mackenzie,  Colin. 

1890  Mackenzie,  Sib  Geobgb  S.,  K.C.MG.,  C.B.,  62  Queen's  Gate  Gardens,  S.  W 

1900  Mackenzie,  Henbt,  19  Cottesmore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

1882  Mackie,  David,  327  Finchley  Boad,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
1899  t^^cKiNNON,  Duncan,  16  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

1889  Maclbab,  Vicb-Admibal  J.  P.,  Beaconscroft,  Chiddingfold,  Godalming, 

and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

1896  t^^AcLBAT,  SmcLAitt,  1  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane,  W. 

1887  Macmillan,  Maubicb,  St.  Martin's  Street,  Leicester  Square,  W.C, 
1892  Macphail,  Albxamdeb  J.,  10  St.  Helens  Place,  EC. 

1887  Macphbbson,  Lachlah  A.,  Wyrley  Grove,  Pelsall,  Walsall, 

1882  MacRostt,  Albzandeb,  West  Bank  House,  Esher, 
1869  McAbthub,  Alezandbb,  79  Holland  Park,  W. 

1886  McAbthub,  John  P.,  18  Silk  Street,  Cripplegate,  EC. 

1883  McAbthub,  Wm.  Alexandeb,  M.P.,  12  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.;  and 

18  #  19  Silk  Street,  Cripplegate,  EC. 

1886  McCaul,  Gilbbbt  John,  Creggandarroch,  Tester  Boad,  Chislehurst. 
1892.  tMcCoNNBLL,  Abthub  J.,  7  Bramham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 

1898  McOoNNBLL,  Fbrdebick  v.,  87  Cranley  Gardens,  S.W, 

1890  t^cCuLLOCH,  Geobob,  184  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

1888  McDonald,  JaicesE.,  4  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C, 

1887  McDonald,  John,  30  Broad  Street  House,  EC. 

1882  McDonell,  Abthub  W.,  2  Bectory  Place,  Portsmouth  Boad,  Guilford, 

1882  McEuEN,  David  Paintbb,  24  Pembridge  Square,  W, 

1898  McFablane,  William,  Messrs.  W.  Dunn  ^  Co.,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.  C, 

1899  McGaw,  John  Thobubn,  36  Lower  Seymour  Street,  W, 
1879  McIlwbaith,  Andbbw,  3^4  Lime  Street  Square,  E.0, 

1884  McImttbb,  J.  P.,  3  New  BasinghaU  Street,  E.C. 
1886  McLean,  Kobman,  West  Hall,  Sherborne,  Dorset, 
1882  McLean,  T.  M.,  61  BelsisePttrk,  N.W. 

1886  McMahon,  Gbnbbal  C.  J.,  R.A.,  Mount  WoUeley,  Tullow,  co.  Carloio, 
Ireland;  and  Junior  Armjf  and  Navy  Club,  St,  Jame^s  Street,  W, 
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1902     McPhbmon,  Henby  A.,  Berkeley  House,  Hay  HUl.W, 

Maouibb,  Thomas  Millbb,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  12  EarVe  Court  Square,  8.W. 

Maiwwabiwo,  Randolph,  Kurragong,  The  Bank,  Highgate,  N. 

Masjcojm,A.  J, ,27  Lombard^Slreet,  E,C, 

Malcomson,  David,  cars  of  Messrs,  Coutts  ^  Co.,  69  Strand,  W.C, 

Mallbsox,  Feank  R.,  Dixton  Manor  House,  Winchcombe,  Cheltenham, 

Manlet,  William,  106  Cannon  Street,  E.G, 

Manning,  John  K  ,  M.S.A.,  10  BoUscourt  Avenue,  Heme  Hill,  8,E» 

Manson,  Geobge,  171  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E,C. 

Mantell,  David  G.,  Ceylon  House,  St.  Andrew's  Road,  Bedford* 

Mabcus,  Hebman  W.,  MerrylancCs  Hotel,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey, 

Mabdbn,  William,  5  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 

Mabks,  David,  c/o^ National  Provincial  Bank,  88  Cromwell  Boad,  S.W, 

Mabsdbn,-  Tbb  Eight  Rbv.  Bishop,  D.D.,  Dyrham  Lodge,  Clifton  Park, 

Bristol. 
Mabshall,  Ebnbst  Luxmoobb,  9  St,  Helenas  Place,  E.C. 
fMABSUALL,  Hbnby  B.,  3  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E,C, 
Maushall,  Legu  R.  H.,  Blackie  House,  University  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
Mabston,  Edwabd,  St.  Dunstan^s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 
f Mabtin,  Fbancis,  The  Grange,  Wroxham,  Norfolk, 
Mabtin,  James,  Sunnyside,  Palace  Boad,  Streatham,  S,W,;  and  Suffolk 

House,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C. 
Mastbbton,  Robebt  F.,  Rhodesia,  Ld.,  Winchester  H^use,  E.C. 
Mathbbs,  Edwabd  P.,  Glenalmond,  34  Fox  Grove  Boad,  Beckenham  ;  and 

39  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
tMATHBSON,  Sbnatob  Alex.  Pebcbval,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Mathibson,  James   Fbancis,  M.A.,    13    Langland    Gardens,  Finchiey 

Road,  N.  W. 
f  Mathibson,  John,  General  Manager^s  Office,  Midland  Bailway,  Derby, 
Maton,  Leonabd  J.,  B.A.,  Grosvenor  Lodge,  Wimbledon,  S,W, 
Matthews,  Jambs,  45  Jesmond  Boad,  Newcastle-on-  Tyne, 
Maubicb,  John  A.,  Elm  Grove,  Dawlish. 
Mbad,  Fbedebick,  The  Moorings,  St.  Albans, 
fMEESON,  Edwabd  Tuckbb,  R.N.,  98  Sutherland  Avenue,  W, 
IMbbson,  Fbedebick;  98  Sutherland  Avenue,  W, 
Mbinbbtzhagbn,  Ebnbst  Louis,  4  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W, 
Melhuish,  William,  ConstittUional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C, 
Mebceb,  Wm.  Alexandeb,  85  London  Wall,  E.C, 
Metcalfb,  Sib  Ghablbs  H.  T.,  Babt.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mali, 

8.W, 
fMBTCALFB,  Fbakk  E.,  Gloucestcr  House,  Stonebridge  Park,  N,W» 
Mbwbubn,  William  R.,  J.P.  19  Holland  Park,  W, 
jMicHAELis,  Max,  Tandridge  Court,  Oxted,  Surrey. 
MicHiE,  Albxandbb,  clo  Messrs.  J,  Whittall  #  Co.,  9  Fetichurch  Avenue,. 

E.a 

Middlbton,  R.  V. 

MiLLBB,  Chablbs  A.  DcFF,  9  Warwick  Square,  3.W, 

tMiLLiGAN,  Geobge,  Messrs.  Debenham  ^  Freebody,  15  St.  PauVs  Church^ 

yard,  E.C,  - 
. tMaLS,. Thomas,  Longdown  House,  Sandhurst,  Berks, 
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Soyicd  Colonial  Tneiitute, 

1BS9     HuBBAV,  ibB  Hon.  Auiaitdbb  O.  (UArrBB  of  Elibamk),  H.P.,  JmlptT 
Bank,  WaOterburn,  PttbUstAire ;  ^  Brcokt'i  Club,  St.  Jamttt  Street, 
S.W. 
fHcBBAY,  Cbas,ix9,  KyUmort,  Eiott  Avetittt,  Hamptttad,  N.W. 

Udktoi',  Sib  Wi.i,TBn,  C.B.,  Saxbyt,  CkislehuTsC ;  and  Dev3niAin  Club, 

8i.  James's  Strtel,  S.W. 
Mykiu,  AtBKHT,  59  i/^A  Holbom,  W.C. 
UiBBS,  Albxahdsb,  12S  Sutherland  Avmue,  Maida  Volt,  W. 
Mtbbs,  Imac,  Thorganby,  Watjidd  Soad,  Edffbaitan,  Birmingham, 


'fKAiBN,  JoBR,  Saf(A  ffouM,  Torrf  Park  Soad,  H/roeoinbt, 

NiTBU,  Altbsd  N.,  38  ?¥»<^ry  5frwf,  B.C. 

tHATUAH,  QitoBaa  J,,  e/o  Mairi.  I.  Saiaman  $  Co.,  16  Monkmll  Street, 

KC. 
Nathmt,  JobePh  E.,  23  Pembrifge  Qardem,  W. 
Nathih,  Locta  A.,  Daihwood  Houtt,  0  Jfew  JEtmuZ  ^«(,  E.C, 
tNKAUB,  Abtkdb,  Woodlandt,  Selling,  Favirikam. 
NuTE,  EowittD  S,,  7  Great  St.  Htlen'e,  E.C. 
Nkil,  WitLiiK,  35  BWirooi,  EC. 
fNatsH,    WiLUAK,    7K<  ZauM,    Dundee;    and   Hogarth    dab,    Dover 

Street,  W. 
TStiaon,  Sia  E.  MosTAOtri,  K.O.M.G.,  3  Whkehall  Court,  3.  W. 
Nbuoh,  Habold,  S6  St.  Marj^t  Maneioiu,  St.  Marg't  Terrace,  Padding' 

ion,  W. 
Kbss,  Oatin  Faoieb,  ]  S  Poreheettr  Terrace,  Hydt  Parle,  W. 
Kktlb,  Wiluah  D.,  Scyal  London  Yacht  Club,  2  Savile  Bow,  W. 
Nbchaito,  Siomuiid,  146  Picoadilly,  W. 
Vkvillb,  GFboboS  W.,  13  &tteex  Place,  Begtnfe  Park,  tl.W. 
tllBWMABCS,  JOHK,  60  WatUng  Street,  E.C. 
Nbwtos,  Wx.  Melvillb,  Finstall,  Bromagrove. 
HtCBOi.,  RoBBBT,  1 1  BunhiU  Bow,  E.  C. 
NicHOLU,  AuBED  M.,  8  Courtfield  Gardens,  S.W. 
NicaoLa,  Abthub,  Sank  of  Egypt,  2S  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Nicholson,  8m  Cbaelkb,  Babt.,  The  Grange,  Totieridge,  Hert»,  If, 
KiVEH,  Gbobob,  CommercitU  Bank  of  Auetralia,  Limited,  1  Bietoptgate 

Street,  E.C. 
flfiTiBOiT,  SoBEBT,  B  FMch  Lam,  EC. 
NOBKAH.  FlKLD-MiHSBAL  SlB  Hknei  W.,  G.O.B.,  Q.C.M.O.,  C.I.E.,  Tht 

Boyal  Hoipitat,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
NoBEis,  SiasoN  C.p  KUlanne  Sectorg,  EanUcorthy,  Ireland. 
f  NoKTH,  Cbable«,  Sun-WoodhoiM,  near  Hvdder^field. 
HoBTH,  Fbbmbic  WiLLiAK,  F.O.S,,  60  Chcapsids,  E.C. 
■fNoBTffBMi,  BiQHT  HoH.  THK  EiBi,  OF,  S  £foM  Cresccnt,  S.W. 
Nowi-AN,  JoHK,  A.M.lBat.C.E.,  Newport,  ifon. 
Ndssbavk,  Hbbuahh,  si  Cuieman  Street,  E.O. 


leol      Oqlb,  Fbahk  B.,  Bogsion  Park,  Pi»ner,  Middleux. 
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Year  of 
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1899  I 

1892  , 

1902  ' 


r 


1890 
1895 

1880 
1879 

1882 
1872 

1884 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1888 
1882 

1897 

1900 
1884 
1869 
1892 
1885 
1878 
1882 
1881 
1868 
1901 

1885 

1883 
1898 
1886 
1873 
1900 
1891 

1882 
1899 
1897 
1894 
1882 

1893 
1901 


Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

Pbbcbtal,  SpBNCRa  A.,  36  Ecdetton  Square^  8»W» 

Peeceval,  Sib  Westby  B.,  K.C.M.Gr.^  11  Cornhili,  KC, 

Pbbcival,  Fbancis  W.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  2  Southwlek  Plaoe^  W.; 

and  Atheiueum  Club,  Pall  Ufall,  8,  W. 
Pbbkins,  Henby  k.f  Stoneleigh,  Ewell,  Surrey, 
Pbbks,   Bobbbt    Wx.,  M.P.,    A.M.Inst.C.G.,   11    KenaingUm   PaUtoe 

Gardens,  W, 
Pbbbino,  Ohables,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Clnb,  Pall  Mall,  8,W, 
fPETHEBicK,  Edwabd  A.,  85  Hoptou  Road^  8tr€aiham,  8.W, 
fPHABAZYN,  Chables,  cjo  MessTS.  Dcilgeti/  ^  Co,,  94  Biahopsgaie  St.,  E.C, 
fPiiiLipsoN-Srow,  F.   S.,  Blackdown   House,   Fernhurst,   Sussex;    and 

Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S,W, 
f  Phillips,  Lionel,  33  Grosvenor  Square,  W, 
PiCKEN,  Andbbw,  Woodside,  Greenock,  N.B, 
Piper,  William  F.,  35  Bedford  Place,  W.C, 
Pitts,  Thomas,  St^Stephen's  House,  Victoria  Embankment,  SnW. 
fPLANT,  Edmund  H.  T.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
Plbtdbll,  T.  Qt.,  63  St,  James's  Street,  8.  W. ;  and  East  Sussex  CJuh,  St. 

LeonardS'On'Sea, 
fPoNsoNBT,  Rev.  S.    Gobdon,   The  Bectory,  Devonport ;   and   57    St, 

Jameses  Street,  S.W, 
PoNTiFEX,  Abthub  R.,  Meonstokc  House,  Meonstoke,  Hants, 
Poole,  John  B.,  8  Claremont  Gardens,  Surbiton,  Surrey, 
tPooBE,  Majob  R.,  Old  Lodge,  Salisbury. 
PoBTEB,  Robbbt,  37  Chalmers  Street,  Edinburgh, 
tPoTTEB,  John  Wilson,  2  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C, 
Pbanob, Rboinald  H.,  The  Ferns, Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
Pbankbbd,  Pbbcy  J.,  Woolaconibe,  Park  Hill,  Carshalton,  Surrey, 
Pbankebd,  Phtbb  D.,  The  Knoll,  Sneyd  Park,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
Pbatt,  J.  J.,  79  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C, 
Pbatt,  J.  Jebbam,  Jon.,    Windermere,   Woodberry  Down,  N.;  and  79 

Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E,C. 
Pbeecb,  Sib  Wm.  Henet,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.InBt.C.E.,  Gathio  LodgiX, 

Wimbledon,  S.W, 
Pbbvite,  Joseph  Webdon,  Oak  Lodge,  Pond  Road,  Blackheath,  S,E. 
f  Phicb,  Hbnbt  J.,  West  House,  Chirbury,  Salop, 
Pbillbvitz,  J.  'M..,. Margaret  Lodge,  94  Finchley  Road,  N.W. 
Peince,  John  S.,   28  Dc  Vers  Gardens,  W, 
Pbince.  Julius  C,  22  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  W, 
Pbitchard,  Lieut. -Genebal  Gordon  D.,  R.E.,  C.B.,    United    Service 

Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W, 
Pbobtn,  Lbslrt  Chables,  79  Onslow  Square,  8,  W. 
Pbobyn,  Lieut-Colonel  Clifford,  J.P.,  55  Grosvenor  Street,  W, 
Pbtnn,  Fbbd,  Messrs.  Stuttaford  ^-  Co.,  New  Union  Street,  Moor  Lane,  E.C. 
PuLESTON,  SiB  John  Henbt,  2  Whitehall  Court,  8,  W, 
PuBYis,  Gilbebt,  5  Bow  Churchyard,  E.C, 

Qubbnsrebry,  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of,  Army  and  Kavy  Club,  Pall 

Mall,  8  W. 
^(JuBNNELL,  Cecil,  1 3  St.  Albans'^ Villas,  Highgate  Road,  N,W* 


•    * 
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1899  I  QciLTEB,  Sm  W.  Cuthbert,  Bart.,  M.P.,   74  South  Audley  8$reet,  W,  ; 
and  Bawdsey  Manor,  Woodbridge, 


1884 

1882 
1888 
1881 
1884 
1872 
1889 
1889 

1887 
1880 

1902 
1885 
1894 

1892 
1881 
1901 
1894 
1896 

1889 
1893 

1893 
1883 
1902 

1895 

1897 
1897 

1900 
1890 

1898 
1878 
1896 
1901 
1891 

1894 
1895 


Radclifpb,  p.  Coplbston,    Derrifordy  Crown  Bill  S.S,0,  Devon;  and 

Union  aub,  S.  W. 
Rainey,  Major-Genebal  Arthur  Macan,  Trowscoed  Lodge,  Cheltenham, 
Rait,  Gborob  Thomas,  70  ^  71  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E,C. 
Ralli,  Pandbli,  1 7  Belgrave  Square,  S.  W, 
Ravsay,  Robert,  Howletta,  Canterbury, 
Ramsdbn,  Richard,  MUl  House,  Sutton  Courtney,  Abingdon, 
Rand,  Edward  E.,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W, 
IRandall,  Eugsnb  T.,  c/o  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  18  Birchin  Lane, 

E.C, 
Ranken,  Pbteb,  Fume88  Lodge,  East  Sheen,  Surrey, 
fRANKiN,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P.,  35  Ennivmore  Gardens,  8,W.;  and 

Bryngwyn^  Hereford. 
Eansomb,  Bkbtbam  C,  Shirleigh,  St,  Edmund's  Boad,  Ipswich, 
Raw,  George  Henry,  96  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C, 
Rawbs,  Lieut. -Colonel  Wm.  Woodward,  R.A.,  Junior  United  Service 

Club,  Charles  Street,  S,  W, 
Readman,  Jambs  Burgess,  D.Sc,  Mynde  Park,  "fram  hm,  B.S,  0.,  Her^ord. 
fREAY,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.LE.,  6  Great  Stanhope  Street,  W, 
Rbbvb,  Wybbbt,  1  Bishop's  Mansions,  Bishop's  Park  Boad,  Fulham,  S.  W, 
Reeves,  Hugh  Wm.,  67  Egerton  Gardens,  S.W, 
Reeves,  Hon.   William  Pembbr  {Agent- General  for  New  Zealand),  13 

Victoria  Street,  S.  W, 
Rbid,  Major-Genbral  A.  T.,  Derby  House,  Victoria  Boad,  Norvfood,  S,E, 
Reid,  Edward  V.,  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mort  ^  Co.,  27  Clement's  Lane, 

E.C, 
Rbnnib,  Gborgb  B.,  20  Lowndes  Street,  8,  W, 
Rennie,  George  Hall,  6  East  India  Avenue,  E,  C, 
Reynolds -Ball,  Eustace  A.,  B.A.,  16  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  W,;  and  27 

Chancery  Lane^  W.  C, 
Ricarde-Seater,  Major  Francis  I.,  A.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,   16   Grafton 

Street,  W, ;  and  Athenaum  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
f  Rtchauds,  George,  3  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W, 
JRiCHARDS,  Henry  C,    K.C,  M.P.,  2  Mitre  Court  Buildings,  Temple, 

E.C, 
Richards,  Roger  C.  Hill  House,  Forest  Hill,  S  E, 
f  Richards,  Rev.  W.  J.  B.,  D.D.,  St.  Charles's  College,  St,  Charles's  Square, 

North  Kensington,  W. 
Richardson,  Captaim  Ernald  E.,  J.P.,  The  Gables,  Burnham,  Bucks, 
Richmond,  James,  Mamie  Casile,  Crieff,  N^.B, 
RippoN,  Joseph,  33,  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C. 

Ritchie,  George  MuiB,  Constituticnal  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 
Rivington,  W.  John,  ** British  Trade  Journal,"  24  Mark  Lane  E.C.  • 

and  21  Glcdhow  Gardens,  S.W, 
Roberts,  G.  Q.,  M.  \.  London  Hospital,  Whitechajel  Road,  E, 
Roberts,  Richard  Nbvii  l,  95  Fhichley  Road,  N,  W, 

CG  2 
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1884  RoBBBTS,  Thomas  Langdon,  17  Tavistock  Road,  Croydon. 
1881     RoBEBTSON,  Campbell  A.,  11  OakhUl  Park,  Hampstead,  N,W. 

1902     RoBBBTSON,  Sib  Geoeqb  Scott,  K.C.S.I.,  1 1  Harley  House,  Barley  St.,  W. 
1889     Robinson,  Majoe-Gbnebal C.  W.,  C.B.,  Beverley  House,  MUcham  Common, 

Surrey;  and  Army  ^  Navy  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
1894     t^OBiNsoN,  Joseph  B.,  Dudley  Houae,  Park  Lane,    W.;    and   1  Bank 

Buildings,  Lothhury,  E.C. 

1889  t^o^^^^^^'  Thomas  B.,  Messrs,  McHwraith,  McEacham  f  Co.,  4  Lime 

Street  Square,  E.C. 
1878     Robinson,  Sib  Wh^liam,  G.C.M.G.,  28  Evelyn  Mansions,  Carlisle  Place, 

S.W.;  and  Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W, 
1896     RoBSON,  Chablbs  R.,  Cooksland  House,  Seighford,  Stafford. 
1886     RoLLO,  William,  5  Stanley  Gardens,  Kensington  Park,  W, 

1885  Rome,  Robrbt,  2  Harewood  Place,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1896  Rome,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Charlton  House,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham. 

1888  fl^o^^^^J  Byeon  L.,  14  Upper  Phillimore  Gardens,  W. 

1876  Ronald,  R.  B.,  Pembury  Grange,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

1888  RoPBB,  Fbbbman,  M.A.  Oxen.,  Bovey  House,  Beer,  Axmimter. 

1878  Rose,  B.  Lancastbb,  1  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 

1879  RosB,  Chables  D.,  Hardwick  House,  Pangboume,  Reading. 
1900     Rt>SB,  Habby,  14  Park  Road,  Richmond,  S.W. 

1881  t^osKBBK^j  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  K.G.,  K.T.,  38  Berkeley  Square, 

W. ;  and  Daimeny,  near  Edinburgh,  N.B. 

1880  Ross,  John,  Morven,  North  Hill,  Highgate,  N. ;  and  63  Finsbury  Pave- 

ment, E.C. 

1882  Ross,  J.  Gbafton,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1881  ^Bx)Ta,  H.  Ling,  32  Prescott  Street,  Halifax. 

1883  ^BxyTKBCRtLD,  A.  A.,  80  Lancaster  Gate,  W. ;  and  Wamford  Court,  E.C 
1894     RoTHWBLL,  Geobgb,  5  Throgm/irton  Avenue,  E.C, 

1890  RoYDS,  Edmund  M.,  Windham  Club,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 

1899  RuDD,  Fbank  M.,  New  Oxft/rd  and  Cambridge  Clvh,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 

1899  RuNOB,  Adolphus,  4  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 

1879  Russell,  Captain  A.  H.,  Fyning  House,  Rogate,  Petersfield. 

1879  Russell,  P.  ^.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mail,  S.W. ;  and  66  Q^eer^S' 

borough  Terrace,  W. 

1876  Russell,  Thomas,  Haremere,  Etchingham,  Sussex, 

1878  Russell,  Thomas,  O.M.G.,  90  Piccadilly,  W. 

1898  Russell,  Thomas  J.,  London  ^  Westminster  Bank,  41  Lothbury,  E.C. 

1876  Russell,  T.  Pubvis,  Warroch,  Milnathort,  Kinross-shire,  N.B, 

1879  t^ussKLL,  T.  R.,  18  Church  Street,  Liverpool. 

1891  Russell,  Wm.  Cecil,  Haremere,  Etchingham,  Sussex. 

1889  Ruthebfobd,  H.  K.,  Polmont,  Kenley,  Surrey. 


1886 
1881 
1902 
1002 
1902 
1893 


Saalfeld,  Alfbed,  The  Elms,  Bickley,  Kent. 

fSAiixABD,  Philip,  87  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 

St  Stephens,  Raynab,  25  Fordwych  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N.  W, 

Samuel,  Sib  Eowabd  L.,  Babt.,  62  Belsige Park,  N.W. 

Samuel,  Henby,  11  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park.  W. 

Sandbman,  Albebt  G.,  Presdales,  Ware, 
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1897 


fSANDEaiAN,  LiBUT.-CoLONEL  Geoboe    Q".    (of  FofuJ)),  Port-na-Craig, 
Moulin,  N,B. 
1874     fSANDBBSON,  JoHN,  BuUei's  Wood,  Chielehurst,  Kent, 
1887     Sandotbb,  William,  Ashburton  House,  Biohmond  Hill,  8,W,;  and  10 

JeSreye  Square,  8t,  Mary  Axe,  E.C, 
1873     Sassoon,  Abthub,  12  Leadenhall  Street,  E,C, 

1891     fSAvxDEBS,  Fbedbbic  J.;  F.K.Gr.S.,  Cambridge  Howe,  Hofmcndsworik, 
Yiewaley,  Middlesex. 

1899  I  Saubdebs,  Sib  Fbedbbick  K.,  K.C.M.G ,  47  The  Drive,  Hove,  Sussex; 
\  and  Conservative  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S.  W, 

1898     Sayaob,  Febcy  H.,  Bloomfield  House,  85  London  Wall,  E.C. 

1886     SATAGBy  Wm.  Fbedk.;  Blomfield  Hottse,  85  London  Wall,  E.C, 

1897     Satill,  Walteb,  9  Queen's  Gardens,  West  Brighton, 

1883     Sawyeb,  Ebbbst  E.,  M.  A .  C.E.^  20  Devonshire  Terrace^  Lancaster  Gate,  W, 

1895  ScAMMBT.T.,  Edwabd  T.,  61  Marmora  Road,  Honor  Oak,  S  E. 
1885     tScABTH,  Lbyeson  E.y  M.A.y  Keverstone,  Cleveland  Walk,  Bath, 

1900  ScHiFF,  Abthub,  652  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.C, 
1877     ScHiFF,  Chables,  22  Loumdes  Square,  S,W. 

1896  ScHLiCH,  WiLLiAif,  Ph.D.,  CLE.,  Coopers  Hill  College,  Egham, 

1897  Schmidt,  Kobbbt  F.  W.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.Q.S.,  2  Baron*s  Court  Terrace,  West 

Kensington,  W, 
1889     ScHOLET,  J.  Gbabbfield,  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
1885     ScHWABTZE,  C.  E.  E.,  M.A.,  8  Cambridge  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.  W, ; 

and  Conservative  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S.  W, 
1881     Sconce,  Captain  Qt,  Colquhoun,  1  Wetherhy  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

S,W, 
1872  I  Scott,  Abraham,  8  Oxford  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

1885  Scott,  Abchibald  E.,  Rotlierjield  Park,  Alton,    Hants;   and    United 

University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W, 

1886  Scott,  Chables  J.,  Hilgay,  Guildford, 

1901     Scott,  Pebct  Gilbebt,  C.E.,  9  Tcmpleton  Place,  Earl's  Court,  S.W, 

1885     Scott,  Walteb  H.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Park  Road,  East  Molesey, 

1893     ScBTTTTON,  James  Hebbbbt,  9  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C, 

1881     Sblbt,  Pbidbauz,  Koroit,  Chepstow  Road,  Croydon, 

1891  I  Sbmple,  James  C.,  F.B.G.S.,  2  Marine  Terrace,  Kingstown,  Dublin, 

1836  I  Sendall,  Sib  Walteb  J.,  G.C.M.G.,  91  Cornwall  Gardens,  S  W, 

1887  I  Sbniob,  Edwabd  Kassau,  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
1871      Sbbooold,  G.  Pbabce,  156  Sloane  Street,  S,W. 

1898     Settle,  Majob-Gembbal  Sib  Henbt  H.,  R.E.,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  United 
I  Service  Club,  Pall  Mail,  S,  W. 

1888  I  Shand,  John  Loudoun,  24  Rood  Lane,  E.C, 

1896  i  Shanks,  Abthub,  M.Inst. C.E.,  Heath  Place,  Cowden,  Kent, 

1902  I  Shabpe,  Walteb,  Hdyrood,  Blackhorough  Road,  RedhVl,  Surrey, 

1898  I  Sheeb,  John,  13  King's  College  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N,W, 

1900     Sheldbick,     John    S.,    13    FitzGeorge    Avenue,    Auriot    Road,    West 

Kensington,  W, 
1898     Shelfobd,  Fbedbbic,  B.Sc,  MJnst.C.E.,  F.K.G.S.,   35a  Great  George 

Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
1892     Shelfobd,  William,    C.M.G.,  M.In6t.C.£.,  35a   Great    George  Street, 

Westminster,  S,W, 
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1886  Shbblock,  "William  H.,  West  Viefv,  Caierham^  Surrey. 
189f3     Shbrwood,  N.,  Duneditif  50  Streatham  HUl,  8.W. 

1874     Shipsteb,  Henbt  F.,  Conservative  Clubj  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1887  tSniBB,  Robert  W.,  Willow  Grange,  Half  Moon  Lane,  Dulwieh,  3.E, 
1883     Shobt,  Chables,  Office  of*'  The  Argus,"  80  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

1885  Sidet,  Charles,  23  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  8,W» 

1883  fSii'^BR.  Colonel  Huoh  A.,  23  Bedcliffe  Square,  S.W. 
1868     t'Sii'VER,  S.  W.,  3  York  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N.W, 

1887  Simeon,  Rev.  Philip  B.,  M.A.,  The  Cottage,  North  Perrctt,  Crewkerne. 

1884  1  fSiMMONS,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Lintorn,  G.C.B.,  G-.O.M.G.,  Havdey  House, 

Blackwater,  Hants.  ;  and  United  Service  Club,  PcUl  Mall,  S.  W, 
'    1883  I  t Simpson,  Suroeon-Major  Frank,  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadiliy,  W. 
1884     Sinclair,  Arthur,  Ashfield,  Cults,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

1888  I  tSiNCLAiB,  Augustine  W.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  (Edin.),  Ivy  Lodge,  South 
I  Petherton,  Somerset. 

1886  !  SiNCLAiB,  David,  2  Eliot  Bank,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.;  and  19  Silver  Street, 
I  E.C. 

1894  I  Sinclair,  Norman  A.,  11  St.  George's  Road,  S.W. 

1899  SiNCLAiB,  James,  Binfield  Manor,  Bracknell,  Berks. 

1896  Skinneb,  William  Banks,  Messrs.  Lilley  Jl  Skinner,  Paddington  Green,  W. 

1 896  Sladb,  Geobge,  1 3  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.  C. 

1887  t^JLADB,  Henbt  G.j.F.R.G.S.,  Grosvenor  Club,  New  Bond  Street,  W, 

1894  '  Sladen,  St.  Babbb  Russell,  Heathfield,  Reigate. 

1899  Si.atteb,  Edmund  M.,  Hawkmoor,  Bovey  Tracey,  Devon. 
1891  j  fSMABT,  Feancis  G.,  M.A.,  Bredbury,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

1901      Smabt,  William,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,   10  Climenfs  Lane, 

E.C. 
1901      Smith,  Alexander  Curbie,  Rokehy,  Surbiton. 

1888  Smith,  Sir  Cecil  Clementi,  G.C.M.G.,    The   Garden  House,    Wheat- 

hampstead,  St.  Albans. 

1889  i  fSwiTH,  D.  Johnstone,  140  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

1900  ;  Smith,  Daniel  Wabbes,  r/o  **  Hong  Kong  Daily  Press,"  131  Fleet  St.  E.C. 
1898     Smith,  Edwin,  Langham  Hotel,  W. 

1872     Smith,  Sib  Fbancis  Villeneuvp,  1 9  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensing- 
ton, S.  W 

1895  Smith,  Lt.-Colonel  Sib  Gebabd,  K.C.M.G.,  Holford  House,  Baldock, 

Herts. 
1898  '  Smith,  Henby  Sdtclifff,  34  Horton  Lane,  Bradford. 
1887  '  Smith,  James,  Junior  Athcnaum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1886  Smith,  John,  Bramlle  Haw,  Camhalton,  Surrey. 

1880     fSMiTH,  Joseph  J.,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

1896  I  Smith,  Richard  Tilden,  17  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C, 

1884  I  Smith,  Samuel,  M.P.,  4  Cowley  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. ;  and  Carlcton, 
I  Princes  Park,  Liverpool. 

1887  Smith,  Thomas,  43  Mount  Park  Crescent,  Ealing,  W, 
1884  Smith,  Walteb  F.,  37  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 

1898      Smith,  the  Hon.  Wm.  F.  D.,  M.P.,  3  Grosvenor  Place,  S.  W.,  and  Green* 

lands,  Henley-ou' Thames. 
1887     Smith-Rbwse,  Eustace    A.,    Comervativc    Club,    St.    James's    Street, 

S.W. 
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1896      Shtth,  Geiosbal  Sib  Henbt  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Lodge,  Sione,  Ayleehury^ 
1 893     Smyth,  Rev.  Stkwaet,  St.  Mark's  Vicarage^  Silvertown,  E» 
1901     Snell,  Chables  R.,  1  Rusthall  Avemte,  Bedford  Park,  W, 
1881     fSoKEBYiLLB,  Abthitb  Fownes,  IHnder  House ^   Wells,  Somerset;    and 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Glvb,  Pall  Mall^  S,  W. 

1896  fSoNN,  GusTAv,  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

1874  SoPBB,  Wm.  GABi.A]n>,  B.A.,  J.P.,  Harestone,  Caterham  ValUy ;  and 
Devonshire  CUib,  St,  James's  Street,  S.  W. 

1886  Spanieb,  Adolf,  80  Maresfield  Gardens,  N.W, 

1 899  f  Speak,  John,  The  Grange,  Kirton,  Boston, 

1889  Spencb,  Edwin  J.,  Totara,  20  Lunham  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E, 

1890  Spbnce,  Ck>LONEL  John,  Edgcote  Bectory,  Banbury. 

1873  Spenslbt,  Howabd,  F.R."G.S.,  4  Bolton  Gardens  West,  S.W, 

1888  Spicer,  Albert,  10  Lancaster  Gate,  W.;  and  Brancepeth  House, 
Woodford,  Essex, 

1887  Spibbs,  Felix  William,  68  Lowndes  Square,  S.W. 

1897  Spooneb,  Charles  H.,  6  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W, ;  and  11  Poultry, 

E,C. 
1 883     f  Spboston,  Hugh,  6  Xorthwick  Terrace,  N.  W, 

1897  Spboston,  Manning  K.,  6  Korthwick  Terrace,  N.W, 

1885  Squibb,  Rev.  Geobob  Metleb,  M.A.,  Clothall  Rectory,  Baldock,  Herts. 

1881  Squibes,  William  Hebbebt^  Oaklands,  Fountain  Road,  Upper  Norwood, 

S.E, 
1893     Stampobd,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  15  St.  Jameses  Place,  S.W. 

1891  Stanpobd,  Edwabd,  Jun.,  12  Long  Acre,  W.C, 
1896     fSTANFOBD,  William,  12  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

1886  JStanlet,  Walmslbt,  M.Inst.C.E.,  85  Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham 

HiU,  S.W, 

1883  Stanmorb,  Right  Hon.  Lobd,  G.C.M.G.,  Athenceum  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
S.  W. ;  and  The  Red  House,  Ascot. 

1878  Stabke,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Troqueer  Holm,  near  Bum- 
fries,  N.B, 

1900  +Stead,  Alfred,  Cambridge  House,  Wimbledon,  S.W, 

1896  Steinthal,  Anton  E.,  cfo  Messrs,  A,  Goetz  ^  Co.,  20  Bishopsgate  Street, 
E.C;  and  96  Mortimer  Street,  W, 

1898  Stephens,  John  W.,  Messrs.  Jjide  if  Co.,  7  Wood  Street  Square,  E.C. 
1891     Stephenson,  Thomas,  North  Stainley  HaU,  Ripon. 

1896     Stevens,  Charles  W.,  16  Great  St.  Helens,  E.C, 

1882  Stewart,  Chables  W.  A.,  16  Cardigan  Road,  Richmond,  S.W. 

1883  Stewabt,  Edwabd  C,  care  of  Messrs.  J,  ^'  R,   Morison,  Blackfriars 

Street,  Perth,  N.B, 

1 887  Stbwabt,  Robbbt,  CuI gruff ^  Crossmichael,  N.B. ;  and  Army  and  Navy  Club, 

Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
1881      Stewart,  Robebt  M.,  Strmeleigh,  Rusthall,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

1874  fSTiBLiNO,  Sib  Charles  E.    F.,    Babt.,    Glorat,  Milton   of   Campsie, 

N.B. ;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
1881     Stibuno,  J.  Abchibald,  24  Hereford  Square,  S.W, 
1877     Stonb,  Fbedebick  W.,  B.C.L.,  Holms  HiU  House,  Ridge,  Bamet;  and 

10  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C, 

1901  Stone,  Herbebt,  F.L.S ,  Little  Hay  House,  near  Lichfield, 
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.   1893 

1900 
1876 
1873 

1898 
1880 
1900 
1898 
1888 
1884 
1886 
1894 
1887 
1896 
1891 
1891 
1896 
1896 
1899 
1883 
1889 
1889 

1897 
1902 
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Stonbhau,  Allbn  H.  P.,  Messrs,  Monkhouse,  Stoneham  j-  Co,,  28  St, 

SwithivkS  Lane,  E.C. 
Stopfobd,  James  T.  A.,  1 4  Kensington  Square^  W, 
tSTBANQWAYS,HoN.  H.  B.  T.,  Shwpwick^  Bridgwater t  Somerset, 

fSTBATHCONA   AND    MoUNT    ROYAL,  BiGHT  HON.   LOBD,    G.O.M.G,    (High 

Commissioner  for  Canada^  17  Victoria  Street  ^  S,W, 
Stbeet,  Abthub,  8  Serle  Street^  Lincoln^s  Inn,  W,C. 
fSTBEBT,  Edmund,  Brighstone^  Neivport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Stbongb,  W.  Cecil,  34  JVestboume  Gardens,  Folkestone. 
Stboyan,  John,  M.P.,  Saxon  Hall,  Palace  Courts  Bayewater,  W, 
tSrBXTBEN,  Fbbdebick  p.  T.,  Ki/a  Lami,  Torquay, 
Stxjabt,  John,  F.R.Q-.S.,  20  Bucklersbury,  E,C, 
f  Stuabt,  Walteb,  Kingledores,  Broughton,  Peeblesshire, 
Stucxey,  Lsonabd  Cecil,  270  King*s  Road,  Chelsea^  8.  W. 
Stubges, E.  M.,  ma..  The  Coppice,  Lower  EarUy,  Reading, 
Stubt,  Majob-G-emebal  Chables  S.,  The  Dinadors,  Radipolc,  Weymouth, 
Sutton,  Abthub  Wabwick,  BucMehury  Place,  Woolhampton,  Berks, 
Sutton,  Leonabd,  Hillside,  Reading, 
SoTi-ON,  M.  H.  Foquet,  Broad  Oak,  Reading, 
Sutton,  Mabtin  J.,  Henley  Park,  Oxon, 
Swain,  Walteb,  177  Belmont  Road,  Bolton, 
SwANZY,  Fbancis,  147  Cannon  Street,  E,C. 
Swift,  Bean,  Steynsdorp,  100  Highbury  New  Park,  N, 
f Sykes,  Geoboe  H.,  M.A.,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Glencoe,  Elmboumc  Road,  Tooting 

Common,  S,W, 
tSYKEs,  BoBEBT  D.,  GUticoe,  Leamington, 
Sytneb,  Albebt   H.,    16  Picadilly  Circus  Mansions,   67a  Shaftesbury 

Avenue,  W, 


1883     Talbot,    Majob-Genebal    the  Hon.    Sib    Reginald,   K.C.B.,   Cairo, 

Egypt, 

1886  i  fTALLBNTS,  Geobge  Wm.,  B.A.,  49  Warwick  Square,  8,W, 
1883  j  Tanoye,  Geobge,  Heathfidd  Hall,  Handsworth,  Birmingham;    and  36 

I  Qtieen  Victoria  Street,  E,C. 

1883     Tangye, Sib RiCHABD,  Coombe  Ridge,  Kingston  on-Thames ;  and  35  Queen 

Victoria  Street,  E,C, 
1888     Tanneb,  J.  Edwabd,  C.M.G.,  M.In8t.C.E  ,  91   Warwick  Road,  EarVa 

Court,  S,W, 
1895     Tatham,  Ralph  H.,  Starhorough  Castle^  Edenbridge,  Kent, 
1879     Taylob,  E.  B.  A.,  C.M.G.,  13  Churchfield  Roid,  Eating,  W, 
1891      Taylob,  Hugh  L.,  23  PhiUimore  Gardens,  W, 
1888     fTAYLOB,  James  B.,  Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke. 
1886     Taylob,  J.  V.  Elliott,  14  Cockspur  Street,  S,W, ;  and  6  Heathfidd  Road, 

Wandsworth  Common,  S,W, 
1881     fTAYLOB,  Theodobb  C,  M.P.,  Sunny  Bank,  Batley,  Yorkshire, 
1881      tTAYLOB,  W.  P.,  c/o  Messrs,  Ansell,  Mankiewicz  and  Tallerman,  Wam^ 

ford  Court,  E,C, 
1893     Tboetmeieb,  Chables  G.,  79  Alleyn  Park,  West  Dulwich,  S.E. 
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1872     tTBNNANT,  Hon.  Sib  David,  K.C.M.a.,  39  H^de  Park  Gate,  S,  W. 
1896     Tbbrt,  John  H.,  Elmcotet  Bamet. 

1896  fTEw,  Hbbbbbt  S. 

1898  Thomas,  Kby.  E.  J.  Moixabd,  The  Manse,  Boston  Spa,  R.8,0,,  Yorks. 
1886     Thomas,  Jambs  Lbwis,  r.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,    Thatched    House    Club,  St, 

James's;  and  26  Gloucester  Street,  Wdrtoick  Square,  S.W. 

1881  Thomas,  John,  18  Wood  Street,  E.C. 

1902     Thomas,  Kbith  J.,  86  Breakspears  Soad,  Brockley,  S.E. 

1892     ^Thompson,  Sib  E.  Maundb,  K.G.B.,  LL.D.,  British  Museum,  W,C» 

1889  Thompson,  E.  Eussbli^   Trinity  Bonded  Tea  Warehouses,  Cooper's  Row, 

Crutched  Friars,  E.C, 

1888  Thompson,  E.  Stmbs,  M.D.,  F.K.C.P.,  33  Cavendish  Square,  W, 

1900     Thompson,    Libut.-Coloitbl    Jambs    S.,  V.D.,   33  Barkston    Garden 
S.W. 

1890  '  tTnoMPSON,  Sydney,  Wood  Dene,  Sevenoaks. 

1889  Thomson,  Albxandbb,  Bartholomew  House,  E,C, 

1897  ;  Thomson,  Albzandrb,  Widmxrre  House,  Bromley,  Kent, 
1872  '  Thobnb,  Cobnblius,  4  Clifton  Gardens,  Maida  Vale,  W, 

1899  Thorne,  Geobgb,  Hom^leaze,  Atlantic  Road  South,  Wesion-svper^Mare, 

1886  Thobnb,  William,  Messrs,  Stuttaford  ^  Co.,  New  Union  Street,  Moor 

Lane,  E.  C, ;  and  Rusdon,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 

1898  t^HOBNTON,  Charlbs,  1  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W, 

1889     Thobnton,  Rt.  Key.  Bishop  Samuei,  D.D.,  The  Vicarage,  Blackbum, 
1877     Thbopp,  Lbonabd  W.,  10  Anglesea  Terrace,  St,  Leonards-on-Sea, 

1882  Thwaitbs,  Hawtbey,  27  Bramham  Gardens,  S.W. 

1891  TiLUB,  Albxandbb,  Majie  House,  Ballard's  Lane,  Finchley,  N, 

1897     TiMSON,  Samuel  Rowland,  cjo  Messrs,  W,  Cooper  S^  Nephews,  Berkhamsted, 

1883  tTiNULKE,  Jambs  Maddhb,  Cliffden,  Teignmouth, 

1892  Teppbtts,  William  J.  B.,  27  Trebovir  Road,  EarVs  Court,  S,W.;  and 

1 1  Maiden  Lane,  E.C, 
1902     ToLBMAN,  R.  J.,  1  Kildare  Gardens, Bayswater,  W, ,  and  22  Wallrook,  E.C, 

1882  ToMKiNSON,  Gbobge  Abnold,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  60  Qmeen  Victoria  Street,  E.  C, 

1884  ToBLESSB,  CoMMANDBB  Abthub  W.,  R.N.,  7  Sudley  Road,  Bognor, 

1900  Tottenham,  Hbnby  Loftus,  1  The  Boltons,  S.W. 
1884     tTowN,  Hbnby,  Danmark  ViUa,  Old  Road,  Gravesend, 

1897  TowNEND,  Thomas  S.,  Oaklea,  Church  Road,  Shortlands,  Kent, 
1892     TowNSEND,  Chablbs,  J.  p.,  St.  Mary's,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol, 

1887  TozEB,  Hon.  Sib  Hobacb,  K.C.M.G.  {Agent-General  for  Queensland), 

1  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1884  tTBAYEBS,  John  Amobt,  Field  Place,  near  Horsham. 

1885  Tbindeb,  Oliyeb  J.,  4  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C, 

1886  Tbitton,  J.  Hbbbbbt,  54  Lombard  Street,  E.  C 

1898  TuDHOPB,  Hon.  John,  Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment  Co.,  Lim., 

10  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 
]  899     TuBNBB;  Fbedebick  Wm.,  The  Grange,  Paradise  Road,  Stoke  Newington, 

N. ;  and  60  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
1885     Tttbneb,  Gobdon,  Colonial  Bank,  13  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C, 

1883  Turner,  Hon.  John  H.  (Agent-General for  British  Columbia),  Salisbury 

House,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.  C. 
1896     Tustin,  J.  E.,  A4  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  W, 
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1886  ■   TwTNAM,  Geobge  E.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  31  Gledhow  Gardens,  South 

Kensington^  8.W. 

1898     Tysbb,  Henry  Ebskine,  16  Fenckurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

1897     Ttsbb,  WnxiAM  H.,  16  Fenckurch  Avenue,  E.C, 


1894 
1883 
1895 
1888 

1896 
1888 
1902 

189 
1884 

1894 

1901 

1897 
1880 
1886 


1884 
1881 

1897 
1894 

1896* 
1897 
1897 
1895 

1901 
1885 

1887 
1902 
1901 
1894 
1900 

1889 
1900 
1882 
1891 


Valentine,  Charles  R.,  Glengarriff,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  8.S. 

tVALENTiNE,  HuoH  SUTHERLAND,  WeUtnoton,  Kcw  Zealand, 

Van  Rtn,  Jacobus,  Broad  Street  House,  E.C. 

Vatjghan,  R.  Wyndham,  M.Inst.C.B.,  Dttnmore,  St.  Cathfrint's  Boad, 

Southbourne,  Christchurch,  Hants. 
Vaux,  William  E  ,  38  Keymer  Koad,  Streatham  Hill,  S,W, 
Veitch,  Jahfs  a.,  Hambleton  House,  Selby, 
Vfrdon,  AtTHUB,  A.  M.Inst.C.E.,  BeJ grave  Mansions,  Grosvenor  Gardens, 

S.  W. ;  and  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S,  W. 
Vebnon,  Hon.  Fobbes  G-.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 
tViNCBKT,  SirC.  E.  Howabd,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P.,  1  Grosvenor  Square, 

W. 
Vincent,  Sib  Edgar,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  3  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.;  and 

Eeher  Place,  Surrey. 
Vincent,    William,    Kimherley    Wuterwjrks    Company,    20    Laurence 

Pountney  Lane,  E,C. 
Von  Haast,  Heinbich  F.,  106  Beaufort  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W, 
Voss,  Hebmann,  Anglo-Continental  Guano  Works,  16  Leadenhall  St.,  E.C, 
Voss,  Houlton  H.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 


Waddington,  John,  Ely  Grange,  Frant,  Tunbridge  WeUs, 

Wade,  Cecil  L.,  Middleton  House,  Longparish,  Hants, 

Wadham,  Wm.  Joseph,  Fail  bourne,  JDolgelly. 

Wales,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  op,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  York  House,  St,  James's 

Palace,  S.W, 
Wales,  Douglas  W.,  146  Palmenton  Buildings,  E.C, 
Walker,  Edmund,  65  Be  Parys  Avenue,  Bedford, 
fWALKRR,  Frank,  36  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 
fWALKER,     Henry    db    Rosenbach,    96     Gloucester    Place,    Portnian 

Square,  W, 
Walker,  Henry  Kershaw,  2  Orinonde  Terrace,  BcgenVs  Park,  N.W, 
fWALKER,  Robert  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Ormidale,  Knighton  Park 

Road,  Leicester. 
Walker,  Russell  D.,  North  Villa,  Park  Boad,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Walker,  Williim  James,  90  Amhurst  Park  Road,  Stamford  HUl,  N, 
Walkkr,  William  9.,  The  Batik,  St.  Peters,  Thanct. 
Wallace,  Lawrence  A.,  A.M.Inst. O.E.,  18  Burnt  Ash  Hill,  Lee,  S.E, 
Wallace,     Professor    Robert,    F.L.S.,    F.R.S.E.,    The     University 

Edinburgh. 
Wallace,  T.  S.  Downing,  Heronfield,  Potters  Bar, 
Wallis,  a.  E.,  Bank  of  Victoria,  10  King  William  Street,  E.C, 
Wallis,  H.  Boyd,  Graylands,  near  Horsham. 
Walpole,  Sir  Charles  G.,  M.A.,  Broadford,  Chobham,  Woking, 
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1901 

1896 
1889 

1860 

1900 

1885 
1895 
1894 
1896 

1884 

1887 
1888 
1901 
1891 

1880 
1882 
1886 
1897 

1806 
1892 
1893 
1869 

1892 
1878 
1875 
1896 
1888 
1897 
1877 
1880 
1888 

1888 
1881 
1902 
1892 

1898 
1885 
1897 
1898 


Walton,  Joskph,  M.P.,  Reform  CM,  Pall  Mall,  8.W, ;  and  Glensile, 

Saltbum-hy^the'  Sea. 
Wabbubton,  Samukl,  152  Bedford  Hill,  Bcuham^  8.W. 
Wabhto,  Fbakcis  J.,  C.M.G-.,  M.Inst.O.E.,  Uva  Lodge,  49  Mount  Avenue, 

Ealing,  W. 
Wabben,    Libvt.-Gekebal    Sib    Chablbs,    R.E.,    G.G.M.Q.,    K.C.B., 

10  Wellington  Crescent,  Ramsqate, 
"Wason,  JoHir  Cathcabt,  M.P.,  Belgrave  Mansions,  Grosvenor  Gardens, 

8.  W,  ;  and  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 
"fWATEBHousB,  Leonabd,  9  Sussex  8quarey  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Watbbhousb,  p.  Leslie,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  9  Staple  Inn,  Holhom,  W.C, 
Watkins,  Chables  S.  C,  Ivg  Bank,  Mayfiild,  Susseje, 
fWATsoN,  Colonel  Chables  M.,  R.E.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  43  Hiurloe  Square, 

S.  W. ' 
Watson,  William   Colling,  10  Lyndhurst   Road,  Hampstead,  N,W,; 

and  15  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 
fWATT,  Hugh,  20  Albert  Gate,  8.W. 
tWATTB,  John,  Allendale,  J^tmborne,  Dorset. 
Wat,  Hebbbbt  L.,  Spencer  Grange,  Yeldham,  Hahfead,  Essex. 
Weathebley,  Charles  H.,  Messrs.  Cooper  Bros.  ^  Co.,  14  George  Street, 

Mansion  House,  E.C. 
Webb,  Henby  B.,  Holmdale,  Dorking,  Surrey. 

Webb,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Allen  B.,  D.D.,  Tke  Deanery,  Salisbury. 
Webstbb,  H.  Cabvick,  10  Huntly  Gardens,  Hillhead,  Glasgow^ 
Webstbb,    Captain  Matthew   P.,  Orotava,    Enfeld,   Middlesex;   and 

Junior  Athenaum  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Weddel,  Patrick  G.,  16  St.  Helenas  Place,  E.C, 
Weddet.,  William,  16  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
f  Wblstead,  Leonabd,  HiUthorough,  Ascot  Heath,  Berks. 
Wemyss  and  Mabch,  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  23  St.  James's  Placr, 

sjy. 

West,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  M.A.,  Sacombe  Rectory,  Ware. 

f  Wbstby,  Edmund  W.,  Oxford  ^-  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 

Westebn,  Charles  R.,  Broadway  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W, 

Westebn,  Rev.  William  T.,  M.A.,  Bartlow  Rectory,  Cambridge. 

Weston,  Dyson,  138  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

fWESTBAY,  James  B.,  138  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Wethbbell,  William  S.,  60  Kidderminster  Road,  Croydon. 

Whabton,  Henby,  19  Beaufort  Gardens,  8.  W. 

Wheeleb,  Abthub  H.,  Asheiiground,  Hay  wards  Heath  ;  and  188  Strand, 

W.C. 
White,  Colonel  F.  B.  P.,  52  Cheyne  Court,  Chelsea,  8.  W. 
White,  Leedham,  16  Weiherby  Gardens,  S.W, 
White,  Major  the  Hon.  Robert,  16  Siratton  Street,  W, 
Whitb,  Montagu,  cJo  Netherlands  Consul- General,  4  Coliman  Strut, 

E.C. 
White,  Walter  G. 

fWHiTB,  Rev.  W.  Moobe,  LL.D.,  St.  James's  Vicarage,  Bournemouth, 
Whittle,  James  Lowby,  2  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.  C. 
Whitney,  Edwabd  U.,  21  Nicosia  Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W, 
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1882  Whtte,  Bobbrt,  6  MUk  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 

1902  fWHTTocK,  William,  Messbs.  Fowlie  &  Bodbn,  15  Coleman  Stree!,  E.C, 

1893  WicKHAM,  Bjsoinald  W.,  Ebley  Court,  Stroud,  Gloe, 
1899  WiCKiNG,  Habby,  Idlewild,  West  Cliff  Bead,  Bournemouth, 
1885  Wienholt,  Edward,  The  Weir,  Hereford. 

1896     fWiLKiKs,  Thomas,  19  Lyndhurst  Boad,  Beckham^  S^E,;  and  21  Great  8t, 

Helens,  E.C, 
1889     Wilkinson,  Eichabd  G.,  Bank  of  Adelaide,  11  Leadenhall  Street,  E,C, 

1885  WiLLANs,  Wm.  Hbnbt,  23  Holland  Park,  W, ;  and  High  Cliffe,  Seaton, 

Devon, 
1896     WiLLATS,  HbnbtK.,  Ingress  Priori/,  Greenhithe,  Kent, 

1883  WiLLCocKS,    Gbobgb    Waller,    M.Inst.C.E.,  c/o  Messrs,  Bridgeman  ^ 

WUlcocks,  4  College  Hill,  E,C, 
1895     WiLLLAMSy  His  Honour  Mr.  Justice  CoinoE  (of  Mauritius),  4  Park 
Crescent,  Worthing, 

1 895  Williams,  Colonel  Eobebt,  M.P.y  1  Hgde  Park  Street,  W, ;  and  Bridehead, 
!  Dorchester, 

I  

1888  Williams,  Walter  E.,  6  Baymond  Buildings,  Gra%(s  Inn,  W,C, 

1896  Williams,  Ret.  Watkin  W.,  St,  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury ;  and 

Savile  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 

1889  f  Williamson,  Andbew,  27  ComhiU,  E,C, 

1887     tWiLUAMSoN,  John  P.  Or.,  Bothesay  House,  Bichmond,  S,W, 
1874     Wills,  Geoboe,  3  Chapel  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  E.C, 

1886  Wills,  John  Tayler,  B.A.,  23  Savile  Bow,   W.;  and  2  King's  Bench 

Walk,  Temple,  E,C. 
1891     Wilson,  Rev.  Bernard  R.,M.A.,  The  Vicarage,  Portsea,  Portsmouth, 

1899  fWiLSON,  D.  Landalb,  69  Mark  Lane,  E.C, 

1901  Wilson,  James  H.  Charnocx,  King's  Leigh,  Wembley,  N,W, 
1886     t Wilson,  John,  51  Courtjield  Gardens,  S,W, 

1881      fWiNCHiLSEA,    Rt.    Hon.  the   Earl    of,     Whites   Club,    St.    Jama* 8 
Street,  S.  W. 

1902  Wing,  William,  7  North  Church  Street,  Sheffield. 

1900  Wingfield,  Sib  Edward,  K.C.B.,  40  Albion  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
1895     Wolf,  Walter  Henry,  c\o  Messrs,  Jenkin  ^  Phillips,  14  Mincing  Lane, 

E.C, 
1868     fWoLFF,  Right  Hon.  Sib  Henry  Drummond,  G.O.B.,  G.C.M.G.,   28 

I  Cadogan  Place,  S,  W.  ;  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 

1891      Wood,  Alfred,  The  7)/rol,  Church  Boad,  Upper  Norvoood,  S,E, 

1894  Wood,  Geobgb,  The  Oaks,  Cambridge  Boad,  Teddington, 

1902     Wood,  James  Leigh,  C.M.G.,  225  Ashley  Gardens,  Westminster,  S,W, 

1901  Wood,  James  Scott,  Battledoum,  Ealing,  W, ;  and  Messrs,  M,  B.  Foster 

^'  Sons,  Ltd.,  242  Marylebone  Boad,  N.  W. 

1899  fWooD,  Peteb  F.,  Camden  Lodge,  Lubbock  Boad,  Chislehurst, 

1900  Wood,  Thomas,  80  Gordon  Boad,  Ealing,  W, 

1894     Wood,  Thomas  Lett,  41  Cathcart  Boad,  South  Kensington,  S,W,;  United 
University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.  W, 

1890  WooDALL,  Cobbet,  C.E.,  95  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  8,W. 
1899     Woodhouse,  Rowland  B.,  30  Mincing  Lane,  E.C, 

1882     t^ooDS,  Abthub,  18  Kensington  Garden  Terrace,  W. 
1884  I  Woodward,  James  £.,  Berily  House,  Bickley, 


Year  of 
Election. 

1884 

1890 

1897 

1895 

1897 
1883 
1896 
1897 


1888 
1892 
1868 

1894 
1869 

1899 

1897 
1888 
1890 
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tWooLLAN,  Benjamin  M.,  DoorfonteiUf  Quarry  Woods^  Cookham,  Berks, 
fWooLLAN,  Frank  M.,  Ulundi,  11  Langland  Gardens^  Finchley  Road,  N.  W, 
WoBSFOLD,  W.  Basil,  M.A..,  2  Pump  Courts  Temple,  E.C. 
WoBTHiNGTON,  G-EOBGE,  Mai/fieldf  Su88cx,  and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 

Square,  W, 
Wbight,  Lee,  B.A.,  25  LeadenhaU  BuUdings^  E.C, 
Wtllib,  Habtet,  Balgawnie,  Blyth  Boad,  Bromley,  Kent, 
Windham,  Rt.  Hon.  Geobge,  M.P.,  35  Park  Lane,  W, 
f  Wynteb,  Akdbew  Ellis,  M.D.,  M.K.C.S.,  Comer  Howe,  Bromley  Road, 

Beckenham. 


Yates,  Leopold;  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 

YEBBrBOH;  BoBEBT  A.,  M.F.,  25  Kensington  Oore,  8.W, 

YoTTLy  Sib    James    A.,    K.C.M.G.,    Waratah   House,    dapham    Park, 

8,W. 
Young,  Edwabd  Bttbnet,  Norfolk  House,  Launnce  Pountney  Hill,  E,C, 
fYoxTNO;  Sib  Fbedebice,  K.C.M.Q.,  5  Queensberry  Place,  South  Kensing- 
ton, 8.  JV. 
YouNO;  Gbbald  B.,   Australian  and   New  Zealand   Mortgage   Co,,   22 

BasinghaU  Street,  E.C. 
Young,  Jaspeb,  74  Gloucester  Road,  South  Kensington,  8.  W. 
Young,  Colonel  J.  S.,  13  Gloucester  Street,  8.W, 

YuiLLE,  Andbew  B.,  53  Nevem  Square,  EarVs  Court,  8,  W, ;  ^  Beilevue, 
Bridge  of  Allan,  N.B, 


(1,499) 
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Year  of 
Blection. 

1901 

1889 

1889 

1884 

1895 

1901 

1883 

1899 

1878 

1891 

1883 

1897 
1893 
1889 
1901. 
1901 

1894 
1896 
1893 
1896 
1897 
1886 
1893 
1895 
1897 
1881 
1884 
1890 
1876 
1888 
1897 
1902 

1896 
1881 
1897 
1896 
1901 
1901 
1899 


NON-RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 

Abadie,  Capt.  G.  H.  Fanshawb,  Jehba,  Northern  Nigeria, 

Abbott,  David,  470  Chancery  Lane,  Meibourne,  Australia^ 

Abbott,  Henry  M.,  Barrister-at^Law,  St,  Kitts, 

IAbbott,  Philip  William,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

f  Abbby,  HEJfBY,  Ideal  Farm,  Sydenham^  NoUal, 

Abbit,  W.,  B  a.,  Berea  Academy,  Masgrave  Road^  Durban^  Nafal. 

tABUBBOw,  Chablbs,  F.R.Gr.S.,  P.O.  Box  634,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Acheson-Gbay,  Abthub,  Waiwiri^  Ashurst,  Wellington^  New  Zealand. 

AcKBOYD,  Sib  Edwabd  Jambs. 

tAcLAND,  Hekby  Dyke,  146  Phillip  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Acton- Adams,  "William,  J.P.,   149  Cashel  Street,   Christchurch,  N  w 

Zealand, 
AcuTT,  Cotton^  Conningtonj  Moot  River,  Natah 
Acutt,  Leonabd,  Aberfoyle^  Tongaat,  Natal. 
AcuTT,  R.  Noble,  Durban,  Natal, 

Adams,  Arthub  R.,  Goodwood,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 
Adams,  Edward  C  ,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Atsistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Old 

Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Adams,  Percy,  Barrister-at-Law,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 
Adcock,  Chables  G.,  7th  Avenue,  Bulauayo,  Rhodesia. 
Adolphus,  Gbobgb  a..  Assistant  Treasurer,  Jebba,  Northern  Nigeria, 
f  Adlam,  Joseph  C.,  P.  0.  Box  2173,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Adleb,  Henry,  P.  0.  Box  1059,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Adlee,  Isidob  H.,  Mittleweg  162,  Harvestehude,  Hamburg, 
Agab,  Walteb  J.,  Lawrence  Estate,  Norwood,  Ceylon, 
f  Agbebi,  Rev.  Mojola,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Logos,  West  Africa, 
tAiNSWOBTH,  H.  S.,  Belvedere,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia, 
fAiBTH,  Alexander,  Durban,  Natal. 
f  Aitken,  James,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia, 
Aitken,  James,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^'  Co.,  Milbourne,  Australia. 
Akbrman,  Sir  John  W.,  K.C.M.G. 

Albbecut,  Henry  B  ,  Brynhella,  WUloiv  Grange  Station,  Natal. 
Alcock,  Randal  J.,  460  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Aldous,  Rev.  Percival  M  ,  M.A.,  Norfolk  Island,  via  Sydney,  New  Sou'h 

Wales, 
i^ Alexander,  Abraham  D.,  P.  0.  Box  76,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Alison,  James,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
f  Allan,  Hu9H  Montague,  Ravenscraig,  Montreal,  Canada, 
Allanson,  John,  4 1 6  Prince  Alfred  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Allabd,  J.  H.,  Ge)ang,  Tandjong  Voera,  Sumatra. 
Allardyce,  Hon.  W.  L.,  C.M.G.,  Receiver  Gemral,  Suva,  Fiji. 
Alidridgb,  T.  E.  Leslie,  Customs  Depf.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 


Non-Eesiihnt  FeUows. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1888     AixDRiDOE,  T.    J.,   F.R.G.S.i  F.Z.S.,    District    CommissUmerf  SherbrOf 

West  Africa  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

1883     f  AxLEN,  Jambs,  M.H.R.y  Dunedin,  New  Zealand  {Corresponding  Secretary), 

1887     Altjzn,  John  S.,  Ihumsvillef  Queensland. 

1887  Allex,  S.  Nrsbitt,  Townsvilfef  Queensland, 
1882     AiXBNj  Thainb,  KimherUyy  Cape  Colony. 

1879  f  Allport,  Walt  KB  H.,  C.E.,  The  Repp,  Newmarket  P.O.,  Jamaica, 

1900  Allt,  Allen  B.,  Customs  DBpt.^  Georgetown^  British  Guiana, 

1892  Allwood,  Jambs,  Collector' General,  Kingston ^  Jamaica, 

1892  I  Alsop,  David  G.  E.,  Messrs.  Bligh  ^  Harbotile,  Flinders  Lane,  Mdboume, 
\  Australia. 

1888  '  Amphlett,  Gboroe  T.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1892  Andbbson,  C.  Wilobess,  J.F.,  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines,  George- 
,  town,  British  Guiana. 

1873  I  f  Andbbson,  Dickson,  223  Commissioner  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 

1900  I  Anderson,  Geobgb  C,  13  Praya  Central,  Hong  Kong. 
1894  Amdbbson,  James,  J.P.,  Bandarapola,  Matale,  Ceylon. 
1881      tANDEBSON,  James  F.,  F.R.G.S.,  2  Avenue  Friedland,  Paris. 

1894     Anderson,    His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sib  Wm.   J.,  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad. 

1901  Anderson,    Murdoch,    National   Bank,    Bloemfontein,    Orange   River 

Colony. 

1902  f  Andbbson,  Thomas  J.,  M.L.Am  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  Andbrson,  William  Trail.  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1889     t Andrew,  Duncan  C,  Davaar,  Hof  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1898  Andrews,  M.  Stewart,  Director  of  Telegraphs,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1891     f  Andrews,  Thomas,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1879  tANOAS,  J.  H.,  J.F.,  Collingrove,  South  Australia, 
1900     "f  Angus,  George,  Victoria  Club,  Maritzhurg,  Natal, 

1893  f  Angus,  Jambs,  32  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1897  Angus,  James,  Assistant  Storekeeper-  General,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
1885     j-Annand,  George,  M.D.,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1896     Anthing,  Louis,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1891     Anthonisz,  James  0.,  Police  Magistrate,  Singapore, 

1899  Arbouin.  C,  Messrs.  Burns,  Philp  ^  Co.,  Samarai,  British  New  Guinea. 
1896     Archer,  F.  Bisset,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
1899  !  Archibald,  Hon.  John,  M.L.C,  Warwick,  Queensland. 

1899  Archibald,  William,  Roxhorouqh.  Tobago,  West  Indus. 
190 J  Ardhrnb,  Henry  Mathew,  Cipe  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1900  Ardbrnb,  Henry  Ralph,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1880  Armbrister,  Hon.  Wm.  E.,  M.E.C,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1901  I  Armbrister.  Percy  W.  D.,  Resident  Justice,  Inagua,  Bahamas. 

191)1  I  Armstrong  W.  Harvey,  J.P.,  Union  Club,  Sidney,  New  South  Wales. 

1898  Armstrong,  Charles  N.,  261  Peel  Street,,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1889  tABMSTBONO,  George  S.,  M.L.A.,  Inanda,  Victoria  County,  Natal. 
1887     Abmttage,  Bebtband,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1881  I  Abmytaoe,  F.  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1890  I  Abnell,  C.  C,  524  Lonsdale  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1899  ;  Abxott,  G.  W.  Campbell,  Confederation  Life  Buildings,  Toronto,  Canada. 
1896  .  Arthur,  Alexander  C,  Gisborne,  New  Zetiland. 


Royal  ColoniaX  ItistUute. 

Abthuh,  Hoy.  Captais  LKOMAno   It.   W.,   CM.G.,  Colonial  Stcvtartf, 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Abdndel,  John  Tbouas,  South  Sea  Mandi, 
Aaaa.  Eveltn  0.,  M.D.,  Kimberlei/,  Cape  Colony. 
AsPEUNQ,  JoHH  S.,  P.  0.  Box  163.  Johaimt^urg,  Tramwitil. 
Abtles,   Hahtbt   Edstacb,  M.D.,  8t.  Georgt'i  Ttrroje,  Ferlh,   Wulem 

Auilralia, 
AsTsot,  John  H..  P.O.  Box  430,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fATHBBSTOKB,  OuTBOH   D,,  M.Inst.C.E.,    Bioemfonteln,   Orange   Sher 

tATHBBTON,  Thomm  W.  T.,  AsHanti  Coneeli,  Ltd..  Aehanti,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
t Atkinson,  A.  E.,  Meitn.  Moriaon^  Ai/iintm,  Lambton  Quay,  WtUirglon, 

New  Zealand. 
Atkinson,  nBBR»  F.,  P.O.  Box  88,  Bulaimy^,  Bhodetia. 
Atkinson,  J.  Mitfoed,  M.B.,  Governmnt  Civil  Hoipital,  Jlong  Komff. 
■f  Atkinson,  B.  HopbCJ.P.  o/S.  S.  Walri),  Neie  York  Life  Inmraitct  Co., 

Montreal,  Canada, 
-.-■LEE,  Pbbcv  Stephenson,  The  Jtctrtat,  Cape  Coatt,  Gold  Coatt  Colony. 
Avsn,  JoBN  Ghohgb,  Aduocate,  P.O.  Box  -261,  Johannn/mrg,  Trannaal. 
AosTEN,  John,  Gnelo,  Rhoderia. 

ArsTiN,  Hbhby  Boase,  J.P.,  Bloemfoniiin,  Orange  River  Colony. 
AwDET,  JAuta  A.,  P.O.  Box  886,  Johannedmrg,  Trunevaat. 
AiKBB,  FftANK  HicHMAH,  BarHtleT-il-Law,  Adelaide,  8ont\  Avtralia. 


Badock,  Pbbci  T.,  10  Timber  Street.  Xarililurg.  Satal. 

Badhall,   Hkibbht  Owbn,   J.P.,  Retdent  MBgiarate,   Moi,tagtt,   Caj^e 

1884     tBAQOT,  Gkorob,  Plantation  AnnaadiUe,  British  Guiana. 
■j-Baoot,  John,  Adelaide  CM,  South  Amtralia. 
IBailei,  Abe,  P.O.  Box  SO,  Johannesburg,  Tranevaal. 
tBAiLKr,  AuOP,  M.L.A.,  Woodaloci,  Cape  Tovn.  Cape  Colony. 
Bailet,  Edwalid  T.,  M.Iiist.M.E  ,  Sandakan,  Briiieh  North  Borneo. 
Baii-ct,  Wii.tiAM  J.   O ,    Government   Railwayt,   Manilla,    Philippine 

hiandi. 
Bah-ie,  Albxb.  ComiiNa,  F.E.Q  S.,  Bond  Ciui,  Johannetburg,  Tramvaal. 
Bainbbtthie,  Captain  Wri-uAit. 

tBAlBD,  A.  Ekid,  stock  Exchange  Club,  Melbourne,  Avtlralia. 
Baibd,   Bodkkt  Tweed,  Kalgoorlie,   Watem  Auilralia;  and   Bri^nt, 
Qaeetaland. 
KBB,  Alfrkd,  Meesrs.  Manifield  ^  Co.,  Singapore. 
'  +BAIEH,  William  O.,  Muigraee  Road,  Durban,  Ifaial. 
ySS2     Bakeweil,  John  W.,  Mount  Lcfly,  Craferi,  South  Auttralia. 

'  Bakkwell,    Leonakd    W.p    Fiti^oy    Tnrace,    Filtroy,    Adelaide,    South 
Aultralin, 
fBALForo,  Hon.  James,  U.L.C  ,  Tyalla,  Toorai,  Xelboumr,  Auttr^ia, 
Bau.,  Conuahdrb  EomK,  R.K.E, 
tBALUBP,  Captain  Henbt,  C  M.O.,  Durban,  Natal. 
XT).....   1 ^o    XC-^lh,m^^,„.ar  Athara.  Nea  Sotitk  Wala. 


Non-Besident  Fellows. 
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Year  of 
Blectiou. 

1875 

1893 

1895 

1887 
1891 
1898 

1889 
1891 
1901 

1891 
1884  ; 
1892  I 
1899  I 
1895  I 
1902  I 
1899 

1886 
1895 
1887 

1890 
1883 
1900 
1900 
1898 
1891 
1884 
1883 
1895 
1875 
1901 
1875 

1S99 
1901 
1880 
1892 

1901 

1896 
1897 
1882 
1895 
1887 
1885 


Bam,  J.  A.,  Cape  Toum,  Cajte  Colony. 

Bam,  Gaftaix  Prtbus  C.  van  6.,  City  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Baioiabakaixb,  Maha  MuDALiTAB  S.  DiAS,  C.M.G.,  HorogoUat  Veyangoda, 

Ceylon, 
Bankabt,  Fbederick  J.,  Georgetownj  British  Guiana. 
fBAKKiBB,  Fbank  M.,  Georgetown^  British  Guiana. 
Bannbb,  Habmood  a.,  Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Co..,  82  Pitt  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Baptists,  Gbobgb  A.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Boss  Belle,  Mauritiur. 
Babbbb,  ChablkSi  J.P.  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
tBARBEB,  Geobge  H.,  cjo  B.  J.  E/idean,  Esq.,  Claude's  Bungalow,  Cape 

Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Babbbb,  HiLTOir,  J.P.,  Hales  Owen,  Cradock,  Cape  Colony, 
Babciat,  Charles  J.,  Commercial  Bank,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Babff,  H.  £.,  Begistrar,  Sydney  University,  New  South  Wales, 
Babkeb,  HEyBY  E.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

fBABKLiE,  T.W.  S.,  Inspector  of  Villages  Office,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Bablow,  Alfred,  Bloewfontein,  Orange  Biver  Colony. 
Bablow,  Rt.  Rbv.  C.  G.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Goulbum,  Goulburn,  New 

South  Wales. 
Babitabd,  Hoir.  Samuel,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies, 
fBABNES,  Bodolas  D.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Babnes,  J.  F.  Evelyn,  C.M.G.,  C.E.,  Colonial  Engineer  and  Surveyor' 

General,  MarUzburg,  Natal. 
fBABNES,  BoBEBT  S.  W.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Durban  Club,  Natal, 
f  Babnett,  Caft.  E.  Algebnon. 
Babkett,  Fbedebice  J.,  Suva^  Fiji. 

Babb,  Albbbt  Jambs,  36  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Babbaut,  Edwabd  H.,  District  Officer,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 
f  Babbett,  Chables  Hugh,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
f  Babb-Smith,  Robebt,  Torrens  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Babb-Smith,  Thomas  E.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
f  Babby,  Abthub  J.,  Pretoria  CM,  Transvaal. 
Babby,  Sib  Jacob  D.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Babby,  William  B..,cIo  "  Chronicle"  office,  Bulawayo,  Bhodesia. 
Babteb,  Chables,  B.C.L.,  Beeident  Magistrate,  The  Finish,  Maritzburg, 

Natal. 
Babton,  Elliott  L'Estbanqe,  Crown  Prosecutor,  Hawera,  New  Zealand. 
Babton,  F.  C.  M.,  Assistant  Local  Auditor,  Zomba,  British  Central  Africa. 
Bartov,  "William,  Barrister-at'Law,  Trentham,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Batchblob,  Febdiitand  C,  M.D.,  care  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  North 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Bateman,  John  Weslby,  Messrs.  J.  ^  W,  Bateman,  Fremantle,  Western 

Australia. 
Bates,  G.  Dudley,  Salisbury,  Bhodesia. 
Bates,  Richabd  W.,  P.O.  Box  26,  Bulawayc,  Bhodesia. 
fBATTLBY,  Fbederick,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Batty,  James  A.,  P.O.  Box  208,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Bayley,  Lieut.- Colonel  Aboem  L.,  West  Itidia  Begiment,  Bermuda. 
f Baynes,  Joseph,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Nets  Best,  Upper  Umlaes,  Natal, 

D  D 


Royal  Colonial  TnntittUe. 
t 

Bayhbs,  WiLLiiM,  SeltU,  MariUlmrg,  NaUU. 

fHsALBT,  RicHABD  NowBtt,  Haldon,  Haronta,  CantahBry,  iftro  Zealaitd, 

BBlKLums,  Rbt.  Camoh  Abthub,  M.A.,  Christ  Ckwtck  Rtc^vrg,  Victoria, 

British  Columbia. 
Bh&hd,  Chaklbs  Halhah,  Nonsuch,  Highgate,  Si.  Mery'i,  Jamaiea. 
Beadfort,  His  HoHomt   Chief  Jcstice  Lbicbitss   P.,  H.A.,  B.C.L., 

Fort  Jamifon,  Nortk-Eattem  Rhodmia, 
Bbaitmomt.   Hum,   Witi.rAjt   Hebbt,   Puisne  Justice,   8   Burger   Street, 
I  Maritsburg,  i/atiii. 

I  |Bbcs,  Chaeles  PaooTOtt,  Btomfcntein,  Orange  Rtoer  Colong. 
tBKCK,  John,  Adelaide,  3(mth  Amiralia. 

tBECHETT,  THOKis  Wu.,  ChvTch  Street  Eaat,  Preloria,  Tmntvaal. 
|Bbddt,  William  Hekhy,  Faaresmith,  Orange  Birer  CoUing, 
Bkdfohd,  Micbael  J.,  Moeeel  Bay,  Cape  Colony, 
I  BesTHAU,  OKURaB.  Wellington,  Sea  Zealand. 
i  Beetham,  WiLLTAu  H,,  Wairampa,  Wellington,  iVeu  Zealand. 
I  fBHiT,  Wii.LiAu,  Ascnt,  Toavoomia.  Qaeenslani, 

.  Bblilios,  Emanuel  R.,  C.M.Ct., /foBj  JiTuB^. 

1900  '  Beltlio«,  Eaphagl  E.,  Hong  Kong. 

Bblisaeio.  Guy  A,  l',,  Australian  Clab,  Sydney,  KilB  South  Walts. 
'  Bell,  ALEXiNuie,  Making,  Feitding/  Wellington,  Hem  Zealand. 

Bell,  Ahtuomy,  Oieti  Service  Ctvb,  Cepe  Town,  Cape  Colovg. 
'  Belt,,  Fred,  Durban,  Natal. 
Bell,  F.  H.  Dillok,  Barrister-at-Latu,  WdUngton,  New  Zealand. 
Bell,  G.  Gbbald,  PkHm  Wori:i  Department,  Lagos,  West  Afrim. 
Bell,  Geo.  F.,  care  of  Metsra.  Gibhi,  Bright,  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Bei.i,,  Hi*  Hi>isodb  H,  Heskkth,  GoiXTHment  Home,  Dotniniea. 
Bell,  John  W.,  Attorneg-at-Law,  Queenstoum,  Cape  Colony. 
BstL,  HoK.  ValentineO.,  M,L.C.,  M.Inat.C.E.,  Director  of  Public  War/:*, 

Kington,  Ja.naica, 
fBELL,  Wm.  H.  Somebset,  P.O.  Box  578  JohannMurg,  Transvaal. 
f  Bkllaht,  Henhy  F.,  A,M.Inat.C.E.,  F.R.M.S.,  Superintendent  of  Puhlia 
Worke,  Sdangor,  Straits  Settlements. 
MisaFLELD,  James  J ,  Durban,  Natal. 

HiNGFiELD,  Lt.-Col.  B.  W,,  20  S/.  Axdnw's  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
NNEiT,    Alfbed   C,   M.D.,    District   Surgeon,   Griqua    Tev)n,   Cafe 
Colony. 
tBESMBTT,  Cheis.,  Boclcmorc,  Sutton  Forest,  Neie  South  Walei. 
Bennett,   Coubtenay   Walter,    C-I.E,,  H.B.M.  Consul- Gineral,   San 

I  Benneti,  Hon.  William  Haht,  Colonial   Secretarg,   Stanlrg,  Miland 
■  Is'aids  (Corretpondiiig  Sfcretarg). 

BBKKBTr,  TmMAS  Randle,  Resident  Magistrate.  Ladgsmitk,  Safil. 
I  Benhik,  Andkew,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colong. 
I  Behscban,  J':pnAU  V.,  M.A.I.M.E.,  Setondi,  Gold  Ccott  Cotong. 
I  Bensusan,  Halpu,  Cape  Tbwn,  Cape  G'long. 
I  Bkub,  WlLMiM  JIlCJiAEL,  Harrifmilh,  Uraiiffe  liiivr  Colong. 
I  Beiie^i'uhd,  Abtiiuii  G.  Db  La  1'obh,  Ad'laide,  South  Australia. 
'  Bku£si'orii,  H.  LutTiii  L.,  Umtali,  Iliodesia, 
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1894 

1900 

1900 

1897 

1901 

1893 
1900 

1901 
1887 
L888 
1891 
1897 
1895 
1902 
1864 
1901 
1881 
1889 
1884 
IfOO 
1900 
1895 
1877 
1883 

1893 
1873 
1887 
1891 
19Q0 
1898 
1889 
1899 

18£8 
18S6 
1888 

1889 
1889 

1«»99 
1892 
1884 
1888 
1896 
1,889 
1902  . 


tBBBLEiN,  Julius,  P.O.  Box  5b0f  Johannesburg ^  Transvaal. 

Bk&wiko,  FfiCDnniCK)  Attorney  at-Law,  Ki>kstadf  Cape  Colony, 

f  Bbrsington,  EvRLtN  D.,  Ayrshire  Gold  Miine,  Lomagunda,  Bhodesia, 

Bertbav,  But,  M.D.,  Rand  Club,  ^hannesburg,  TransvaaL 

f  Bebtbam,  Ghablbs  Fuller,  Clapton  Farm,  Thomas  River  SttttiOHf  Cape 

Colony. 
Bkbtram,  Eobebtsoh  F.,  Rand  Club,  Jtyhanne^ttrgy  Transtaat. 
Best,  W.  H.  a.  H.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  L.R.C.P.I.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon, 

Lagos  J  We*t  Africa, 
Bbswick,  J.  H.,  New  Kleinfontein  Co  ,  Benoni,  Transvaal. 
f  Bethtjnk,  Gbobqb  M%)  EnmorCf  Ektst  Coast,  British  Guiana, 
fBETTELHEiM,  Henbi,  P.O.  Box  1112,  Johannesburg y  Transvaal. 
IBbttington,  J.  Beindley,  Brindley  l\irk,  M'erriwa,  New  South  Wales. 
BsTEfts,  F.  W".,  P.  O.  Box  174,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal. 
Bl^ncabdi,  Ma  job  N.  Grisch,  A.D.C,  The  Paku^e,  Malta, 
BiCKFORD,  Alfbe^,  Adelaide,  Sovth  Australia. 
f  BicKPoBD,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Austraiia, 
BiDDLES,  Fbauk,  Broome,  Western  Australia. 
fBiDBN,  A  Qt.,  Port  Elizabeih,  Cape  Colony. 
f  BmiiK,  William,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

fliDVriELL,  John  0.,  J.P.,  Pihanfea,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
BiGGE,  Philip  Matthew,  Mount  Brisbane,  Esk,  Queensland, 
BiNNiB,  Thomas  I.,  C.E.,  Zomba,  British  Central  Africa. 
BiBBGCK,  John,  P.O.  Box  19,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Birch,  A.  S.,  Fitzherhert  Terrace,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
BiBCH,  Iloif.  James  Kortbight,  Resident  Councillor,  Malacca,  Straits 

S:ttlenients, 
Birch,  William  C.  Caccia,  Erewhon,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Birch,  W.  J.,  Erewhon,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
tBiRCii,  William  Waltkr,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Black,  Ernest,  M.D.,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Black,  J.  H.,  Colonial  Surveyor,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
t Black,  iSTuwART  G.,  Glenormiston,  Noorat,  Victoria,  Australia. 
f  Blackburn,  Alfred  L.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Blacxman,  Alexander  A.,  Mutton  Street,  Mosman,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
Black"WO0D,  Arthur  R.,  c}o  Messrs.  Dalgcty  <j'  Co  ,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Blackwood,  Robert  0.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Blainb,  Caftain  Alfred  E.  B.,  C.M.R.,  Kokstad,  East  Grigualand,  Cape 

Colony, 
tBLAiNB,  Sir  C.  Fbbdbricx,  Port  Elirabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Blaine,  Hon.  Herbert  F.,  K.C,  Attorney- General,  Bloemfontein,  Orange 

River  Colony^ 
Blair,  Dyson,  Sutveyor-CrtneraVs  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Blair,  William,  Inspector  of  Schods,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
f  Blaike,  Richard  Bealb,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

■{•Blakb,  H.E  Sib  Heney  A.,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Hong  Kong, 
Blanchauu,  William,  African  Direct  Telegraph  Co.,  Bonny,  West  Africa, 
Bland,  R.  N.,  Collector  of  Land  Revenue,  Singeipore, 
Blank,  VriLLiAM,  M.I.M.E.,  Johannesburg,  DHinsvaal. 
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Year  of 
Etootion* 

1886 
1898 

3897 
1896 
1889 
1900 
1900 
1902 
1890 

1890 
1881 
1892 
1901 
1898 
1901 
1879 
1896 
1889 
1898 
1891 

1901 
1895 
1900 
1896 
1885 
1896 
1889 
1883 
1879 

1883 

1900 

1897 
1892 
1879 
1892 
1887 

1896 
1882 

1886 
1886 
1900 

1901 


Royal  Colonial  tmtitute. 

SlanX;  Oscab,  Hamburg, 

Blbkslet,  Captain  A.  H.,  P.O.  Box  1049,  Johannesburg,  Transwudt 

BuiLocH,  William,  P.  0.  Box  738,  Johannesburg ^  Transuaai, 

Bj^nxibon,  Jamb8  E.,  Zomba,  Briiish  Central  Africa. 

f  Blow,  John  Jbllings. 

Blythe,  Major  William  Robbbt,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

BoAO,  J.  Hamilton,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

f  BoDKN,  Habry  H  ,  Field  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 

fBoDT,  Ebv.  Professor  C.  W.  E.,  D.C.L.,  General  Theological  Seminar^,', 

New  York, 
tBoooiB,  Alhxandbb,  BuiawayOj  Rhodesia, 
Bois,  Fredbric  W.,  J.P.,  Colombo y  Ceylon, 
Bois,  Stanley,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

Bolt,  William  Jambs,  High  Street,  Roslyn,  Dunedin,  Ntw  Zealand, 
Bolton,  Fbbd  W.,  Farleigh  Plantation,  Mackay,  Queensland, 
Bolus,  Gilham,  42  St,  George's  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
BoMPAS,  Fbedebick  William,  P,0,  Box  345,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Bonab,  Thomson,  M.D.,  114  Via  de  Babuino^  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Borne, 
Bond,  Hbbbebt  W.,  Torrington,  Toowoomba,  Queensland, 
BoNYTHON,  Sir  J.  Lanqdon,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia* 
BooKEB,    J.  Dawson,  cjo  National   Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
Booth,  Chables  Spenceb,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Booth,  Karl  E.  0.,  P.O.  Box  1037,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Booth,  F.  Hobbrt,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Booth,  Kobert  M.,  B.L.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Lautoka,  Fiji, 
f  Borton,  John,  Casa  Nova,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 
fBoss,  Aaron  A.,  P.O.  Box  562,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
BoTSFOBD,  Chables  S.,  524  Queen  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada, 
Bottomley,  John,  P.O.  Box  1366,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
BorcHEBYiLLE,  A.  DE,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius  {Corre- 

•     sponding  Secretary), 
BouBDiLLON,  E.,  Poundisford,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony  {Corre- 
sponding Secretary), 
BouBHiLL,  Henby,  Groot  Olifants  Biver,  P,0,  Witbank,  via  Pretoria, 

Transvcuil, 
^BouBiNOT,  Sir  John  Ot.,  K.C.M.Gh.,  LL.D.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
-fBouRKE,  Edmund  F.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
BouBKE,  Wellbslby,  155  King  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
fBoxTBNE,  E.  F,  B.,  P.O.  Box  89,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
tBoYELL,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Henby  A.,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana, 
BowELL,  Hon.  Sknatob  Sib  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  Belleville,  Canada, 
tBowEN,  Hon.  Chables  Chbistophbb,  M.L.C.,  Middleton,  Christohurch, 

New  Zealand  (Corresponding  Secretary), 
BowEN,  Thomas,  M.D.,  The  Retreat,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
tBowEN,  William,  Kalimna,  Balnarring,  Victoria,  Australia, 
fBowKEB,    F.    G.  Hindb,  British    American  Corporation^    Vancouver 

British  Columbia, 
Bowler,  AllaNj  J.P.,  Soarsda'e,  Victoria,  Australia, 
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1900  '  fBowTBB-BowBB,  T.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Johannesburg,  Tramvaal, 

1889  BoTLB,  H.E.   Sib  Caveitoish,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  St.  John*s, 

Newfoundland. 

1881  jBoYLEf  MosBs,  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

1900  BoYLB,  William  Henbt,  Kayiankor,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1901  tBoACKBN,  T.  W.,  Government  Sailwaye,  Lagos,  West  Afrioa. 
1879  Bbadfibld,  Hon.  John  L.,  M.L.O.,  Dordrecht,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  Bbadfobd,  W.  K.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1897  BnADUsYfBKSJAxiSfBulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1901  Bbadshaw,  Hebbbbt  E.,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 

1901  I  Bbadshaw,  J.  H.,  Abbontiakoon,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1900  Bbaham,  J.  F.,  Liherian  Suhber  Syndicate,  Monrovia,  Liberia, 

1898  I  Bbain,  Hbbbebt  S.,  Customs  Dept,  Lamaca,  Cyprus. 

1893  I  Bbainb,  C.  DmoND  H.,  C.G.,  Public  Works  Dept,,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape 
I        Colony, 

1886  Bbandat,  J.  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1900  Bbathwaitb,  Nathaniel,  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  Toledo,  British  Honduras. 

1901  Bbatt,  James  H.  Dayson,  Local  Auditor,  Jebba,  Northern  Nigeria, 

1884  fBBAUDy  Hon.  Abthub,  M.C.P.y  Mon  Repos,  British  Guiana, 
1901  Bbat,  Edwabd  L.,  Tarkuxi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1899  fBinniNBB,  Ebnest  A.,  British  Columbia. 

1874  Bbidoe,  H.  H.,  Fairfisld,  Ruataniwha,  Napier,  New  Zealafid. 

1895  Bbidobs,  Geobqe  J.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1890  fBBiNXy  Andbibs  Langb,  P.O.  Box  287,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1893  Bbistowb,  Lindsay  Wit.,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 
Colony. 

1896  fBBiTTEN,  Thomas  J.,  P.O.  Box  494,  Johannesburg,  Transvaah 
1896  Bboad,  Abthub  J.,  Mauritius  Assets  Co.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
1901  Bboad,  Wallace,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1899  Bboadbick,  E.  G-.,  District  Officer,  Bindings,  Straits  Settlements, 

1888  Bbodbick,  Alan,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1887  Bbodbick,  Albebt,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1896  BiIodbick,  Habold,  P.O.  Box  77,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
1901  Bbodbick,  Lancelot,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1899  Bbooxman,  Benjamin,  Jb.,  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1897  Bbooks,  Gbobob  L.,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1889  Bbooks,  Jambs  Hbnbt,  M.R.C.S.E.,  MaU,  Seychelles, 

1901  Bboome,  Hbnbt  Abthub,  Resident  Magistrate,  Ladybrand,  Orange  River 

Colony. 

1901  Bbothebs,  0.  J.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1892  f  Bbothebs,  C.  M.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 

1901  Bboun,  Alfbed  Fobbbs,  Forests  Department,  KJiartum,  Sudan, 

1901  Bbown,  Captain  Andbew,  F.  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
1896     Bbown,  Edt^iund  A.  B.,  Prye,  Province  Wellesley,  Straits  Settlements, 

1891  Bbown,  Captain  Howabd,  8  Andrassy  Strasse,  BudarPesth,  Hungary. 
1896  Bbown,  Hon.  James  J.,  M.C.G.,  Receiver- General,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
1 884  Bbown,  John  Chables,  Durban,  Natal, 

1888  Bbown,  John  E.,  Standard  Bank,  Cradock,  Cape  Colony* 

1892  Bbown,  J.  Ellis,  Durban,  Natal. 

1893  Bbown,  J.  H.,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
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tSsbwi',  John  Liwbbncb,  MttMta,  Bovenfeh,  .Vew  South  FTab*. 
■     tBaoTTH,  Jnrn*  McLuiTs.  C  M.G.,  Smnl,  Certa. 

tBfiow.v,  Leslie  E.,  Measm.  Broien  ^  Jothe,  Su»a,  Fyi. 
fBaoyis,lSATrLXSB,l.F.,Eeside»tMcyiilrate,GeriUdtaa,Witf»ntAiiaeralia. 
BsowH,  Hi8  HoNoua  Ma.  Jdsttck  Bicuabd  Mns«,  Pert  Zo»m,  \faurititu. 
Bbown,  Wuhak,  M.A„  M.B,,  Bjfi  Sirtel,  Suntdin,  Ifm  Ztnitetd, 
Brown, CiFTMHWiLLUirH,,  48  a.e«or(j«>S(.,  Cape  Tovm.  C^tColimy. 
Bbowk,  WiLLIiM  ViLLiEHS,  Tav^tviilt,  Queensland. 
Bdovnb,  Abthuli  D.,  Sydaei/,  Nev!  South  Wakl. 
fBHowMK,  Etbsabd,  CiirorBott,  Coiac,  Vktoria,  Aiutralit. 
■ffiBCnrmi,  Hon.  C.  HtCACLtT,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  81.  Gtorgift,  Grmadm, 
Bbowkk,  Lsonard  6.,  J.P.,  Butiland  Pari,  Adtlaidt,  S/»iti  JuttraKa. 
fBaowHE,  Stltii»tkb,  Melbcunu,  Aualralia. 

fBBOWNX,  Thokis  L.,  BarritlrT-al-Lav,  Adelaide  Club,  SoMA  jMilralia. 
JJaowNBLL,  WiLLliX  P.,  Liverpool  Street,  Hobart,  Tasmanim. 
Bbohnibo,  Jobh  GuiUT,  A.M  lastCE.,  Selangor,  Straits  S«lthiitent». 
Biinci,  H.E.  Sib  Chables,  O.C.M.0.,  GoverxKe»t  Boui*,  Peri   Louit, 

liaitTitiia. 
fBituca,  Gbobob,  P.O.  Box  649,  Joinnidurff,  Traatta^. 
fBBDCB,  J.  B.  Bastbb,  20  Bridge  Street,  Sydniy,  Hen  Smtth  WaUt 
Bbdce,  Eobe&t  HtTjiTER,  Ainot/,  China. 
tBBCNKBB,  Ebkebt  Atodht,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  fitiaiw,  Safei. 
Bruhskill,  John  S.,  P.O.  Box  313,  Johamutburg,  ?V«HmaI. 
BftTOTOH,  Jobh  SpihceBi  S^neg,  New  South  Wt>te». 
BnTAm,  Alfbxd,  Slajtdard  Baak,  Capt  Town,  Capt  Coimtg. 
tBttTANT,  Alfeed  T.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Singapore. 
t^QnTAtlT,  JosBFH,  J.P.,  Mount  Magnet,  via  Geral4tBn,  Weaitm  Auttrafia. 
Bktdone,  Tbouab,  J. p.,  Danedin,  New  Zealand. 
BucHASAM,  IIow.  Si»  E,  Jobh,  Jiirfpe  of  tie  Suprem*  Court,  Cape  Tsian, 

Cape  Coionjf. 
Bdchanah.Wai.tbhCi^hki.M^.II.,  Wahtirtpa,  Wellinfto»,IltivZealasd. 
f  BcCHAKAH,  W.  F.,  J.P.,  Unkm  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wale». 
BccKXiAND,  Jobh  AIobtiiieb,  Rand  Club,  Johaniusburg,  Tranivaal. 
BucBLAjiD.  LiBOT.  ViaooB,  R.N.n.,  Old  CalabM-,  Weit  4ftit», 
BncitLB,  ATBANAHicii,  J.P.,  Corlton  Home,  JiWrtown,  Sitrra  Leone, 
BncKtBY,  G.  A.  McIiiAH,  Lagahor,  Aihiarlan,  Stw  Z»ala»4. 
fBccsLGY,  Marb,  J. p.,  Beaulieu,  Toorai,  Ateiioume,  Australia. 
BuQD,  John  Chaubbe,  Chartered  Bmni  af  Ind^,  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Bull,  Cuahles,  Feilding,  Nevi  Zealand. 

tBi:i.i.sJi,'WK.A.i,FRETi,  Star  I4/eA»3UTanc4  Society, CapeTevm,Ca}i4  C<4oBy. 
BuLtiR.  8m  Waitee  L.,  K.C.M.Q.,  ¥.R,S.,  Wellington,  Sn»  Xialand. 
*Bm.T,  0.  Mahoih,  J.F.,  care  of  F.  Suit,  Eig.,  Attorteg-Geairara  CgSK, 

Cape  Tou'n,  Cape  Colonp. 
Bdhbahk,  Joh-<  B.,  cjo  Union  Bank  of  Auftralia,  lielioHme,  Aatfratiii. 
Bukbubt,  Edwasd  P.,  New  Zealand  Loa»  ami  Agtmof  Co.,  Qtmam,  Ne» 

Zealand, 
Bdrdon,  MajobJ.  Aisit,n,As»iet.  Beaideiit,  Northern Niperia{viAForcadoi). 
BvBGEss,  HoH.  W,  H.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
tBuBKiNHHAw,  HoN.  JoHK,  M.L.C.,  Singapore. 
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1886     fBussTALL,  Bbtan  C,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1894  Burt,  Albrbt  Hamiltok,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.?.^  Port  of  Spainy  Trinidad, 
1882     BusT»  Hon.  Sbptimus,  K.G.»  M.L.A.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1892  Busby,  Alexandeb,  J.P.,  Cassilis,  New  South  Wales. 

1893  Bush,  Bobkbt  £.,  difton  Downs,  Gascoyne,  Western  Australia.. 

1901  tBuss,  Rev.  Abthub  C,  M.A.,  The  Clubf  Limassol,  Cyprus. 
1900     BussBLL,  W.  M.,  Ujoinyton,  Cape  Colony. 

1889  I  BuasBT,  Fbakk  H.,  Johanneshur^,  Traasvaal. 

1886  BuTLEB,  Henrt,  248  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1900  BuTLSB,  Richard  Habsino,  349  Collins  Street,  MeMmtme,  Australia, 

1888  Butt,  J.  M.,  Bank  of  New  Zeodandy  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
1900  Buttery,  Johiv  A.,  Johannesbury,  Transvaal, 

1882  I  fBuTTOKi  Frssbriox,  Durban,  Natal. 

1898  I  Button,  Huolby  L.  W.,  Brisbane  Street^  Launeesttm,  Tasraania  {Corre- 
i  sponding  Secretary). 

1893     f  Caccia,  Anthony  M.,  Jubalpore,  Central  Provinces,  India, 

1902  Cadbll,  William  T.,  Deepwaier  Station,  New  England,  New  South  Wales. 

1892  fCAiN,  William,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1878  f  Cairncboss,  John,  J.P.,  De  Hoop,  Somerset  West,  Cape  Colony. 

1879  Caldbcott,  Harry  S.,  P.O.  Box  574,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1899  Caldbr,  Chables  W.,  Inverary,  Jnvirell,  New  South  Wales. 

1884     Caldbr,  William  Hbndbbson,  Ravelston,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Ausircli  >, 

1890  Galdicott,  Habtey,   C.  £.,  Public  Works   Department,  Seremban^  via 

Singapore. 

1883  CALLCoerT,  J oav  "SovE,  Deputy  Colonial  Engineer  and  SunteyoT' General, 

Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

1893  Gambbon,  Allan,  P.O.  Box  716,  Johannesburg,  TransvauL 

1900  Gamebon,    Donald,    C*^  Frangaise   de    I'Afrique    Occidentale,    Gnmd 

Bassam,  Ivory  Coast,  West  Africa  (vid  Marseilles). 
1900     Gamebon,  William  H.,  Advocate,  18  Timber  Slnet,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
1874     Campbell,  A.  H.y  17  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto,  Canada. 
899     Ga^bell,  Hon.  Archibald  M.,'M.L.G.,  Durban,  Natal. 
1890     Campbell,  James  P.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Feothenton  Street,  Wellington, 

New  Zealand. 
1900     Campbkli,  John»  Ii.R.O.S.1.,  L.R.C.P.I.,  Bandan,  British  North  Borneo, 
1 897     Gampbill,  John  Morrow,  B.Se.,  F.G.S. ,  F.R.O.d.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1896  tCAMPBBLL,  Hi)N.  Marshall,  M.L.G.,  Mount  Edgecumbe,  Natal. 
1893  I  Campbell- Johnston,  Auoustinb,  Garvanza,  California,  U.S.A. 

1900  ;  Campbell- Johnston,  Habby  P.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1902  Canning,  Arthur  E.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1886  I  Cape,  Alfred  J.,  Karoola,  Edgediff  Road,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1897  I  Gappbb,  H.  H.,  "  Times''  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1899     Garden,  John  Cecil,  Messrs  Blaime  ^  Co,,  Port  Elisabeth,  Caps  CoUny. 
1897     Garden,  Thomas  F.,  British  Columbia  Mercantile  and  Mining  Syndicate, 

Cascade  City,  British  Columbia. 
1897     Gabdigan,  Gkorob  H.,  Salisbury  Reef  Mine,  Rhodesia, 
1877     GARQiLLy  Edward  B.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

1895  j  Gabgill,  H.  E.,  Dejoo  Valley  Tea  Ks'at",  Nov)gong,  Assam,  htdia. 

1889  I  f  Gabgill,  Henry  S.,  Quamiehan,  Vancouver  s  Island,  British  Columbia, 
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tCiBOHi,  WiiTSB,  WW*  tf  Bank  of  Xea  Ztaland,  Dunedin,  Nea  Zealand. 

CUU.IBLE,  Ton  Ffbnxell,  R.B.M.  Legation,  Bangkek,  Slam. 

CiRMOny,  P.,  F.l.C,  F.C^.,  Omemment  Atidlyit,  Port  of  Spain,  TVinidad 
{Corrttpanding  8ecT'taty). 

Cabb,  C.  E.,  EipioTaiion  Company,  Freetovm,  Sierra  Leoiu. 
18B6     tCiBB,  Mabb  W»r,,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Cabr,  Wh.  St.  John,  F.O.  Box  ISO,  Johannesburg,  ZVafutoo/. 

Cabbtce,  Alexahseb,  Canterbury  Club,  Chritickureh,  New  Zealand. 

Cakkinoton,  Obobob,  F.CS,,  Carringion,  BarbadoM, 

■fCAHBnTHBBa,  David,  Eatl  Demerara  Water   OommieiUm,   Giorgelovm 
Brilith  Guiana, 

Cabbctbbbs,  Qbobqk  F.,  4S3  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Cabtbb,  Chablbs  CLAimnTB,  J.P..  General  Post  Offiet,  Sfalbotcme,  Aiairalia. 

Cabtbb,   H.E.  Sib  Oilbbbt  T.,  K.C.U.G.,  Got>emm»nt  Home,  Naitau, 
Bahamat. 

tCABUAHA-OATTO,  CoKTiNO  A.,  B.A.,  LL.D,,  Miielont  Crown  Aivxate, 
69  Strada  Levante.  Valletta,  Malta. 

Cabbt,  Hon.  J.  J.,  C.H.<3.,  K.C.,  tbrietane,  Adani  Street,  St.  Kilda, 
Melbourne,  Aiatralia. 

Cabhel,  Captain  Ro^ah,  Bidawaya,  Bhoderia, 

fCAsi'ALDi,  Etabistu,  171  Strada  Memanti,  Valkfla,  Malta. 

Castens,  Ehti.,  Port  Etiiabeth,  Cape  Colong. 

Catob,  Gbobob  C,  Kimberley,  Capt  Colony. 

Catto,  Johk,  Memtie,  Brtdgiviatir-en-Loddon,  Vteloria,  Aiatralia, 

tCBHTENo,  Lkoh,  PotI  of  Spain,  THmdad. 

CaABiUD,  JoHK  A.,  Atlomey-at-LatB,  Port  ISitabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

fCsADWiCK,  BoBKBT,  Camden  Btd'dingi,  418  George  Street,  Sydney,  Xeai 
South  Walet. 

*Cbaillet-Bbbt,  Joseph,  44  Chaueeie  ^Anttn,  PaHi. 

Chalhbbs,  Axbbbt  J.,  M.D.,  F.B.C.B.,  Medical  College,  Colombo,  Ceyhn. 

Chalmbbs,  Nathasibl,  Valeci,  Satm  Satnt,  Fiji. 

Chalhbbb,  Tbouah  a.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  clo  Meisre.  A.  Miller,  Brother 
^  Co.,  Sekondi,  Gold  C'oaei  Colony. 

Chahgebs,  Abtbub  Lbo,  Gu/^o,  Bhodetia. 

Chambbbs,  John  Ratcliffb,  St.  Kitfe,  Weil  Inditt. 

CHAHBBBa,  Roland,  J. P.,  Middlemount,  Bichmond  XHuition,  Ci^  Colony 

tCHAPLiK,  Thomas  W.,  53  Havelock  St.,  Port  Elitabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Chapman,  Cbablbs  W,,  39  Queen  Street,  M^bom-ne,  Atutralia. 

Chapmait,  H.  B.  H.,  Lagot,  Wett  Africa, 

Chabtbllibb,  Pibbbe  L.,  X.C,  Port  Louie,  Xanritiut. 

Chatbb,  Hon.  Sib  C.  Paul,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong. 
I  fCHASIOB,  John  C,  Tuamarina,  Piston,  Nea  Zealand. 
■  tCHEESUAM,  EoEERT  SuciLiMQ,  Si.  Vincent,  Wext  Indies. 
I  Chbbhside,  H.  E..  Majob-Obnerai.   Sib  Uebbbbt  C,  G.C.M.O.,  C.B  . 
I  Gooemment  House,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1  Cb.khby,  Jamm  W.,  Public  Works  Dept.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Chestebton,  Lbwis  B.,  Sand  Club,  Johannesburg,  jyamliaal. 
!  tCHswiNas,  Chablbs,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 

1874        tCHINTAMOK,  HuBBYCHCHD. 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

1880 

1898 

1897 
896 
1876 

.884 
1888 
.889 
1901 
L884 

1902 
1902 
1889 
889 
1896 

882 
1880 

888 
1900 

1885 
901 

1887 
890 

886 

1899 
.895 
.888 
1900 

.882 
.896 
1900 
1898 

888 

1897 
1889 
.884 
.881 
1880 
1894 


fCmsHOLM,  W.,  Kimberletfi  Cape  Colony, 

Gholbs,  Captain  Fbbdebick  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  Ordnance  Store  Offices^  Scott 

Street^  Mariteburff,  Natal. 
Chrisp,  Captain  Thokas,  Gisbome,  Kew  Zealand, 
Christian,  Charles,  Famaffusta,  Cyprus, 
-f Christian,  Henrt  B.,  Port  EHzabeth,   Cape  Colony  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
f  Christian,  Owen  Smith,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Christison,  Kobebt,  Lammermoor,  Hughendeny  Queensland, 
fCHURCHiLL,  Frank  F.,  M.L.A.y  Chal/ont,  Hillcrest,  Natal. 
tCnuRCHiLL,  Frasbr  E.,  Brymedura,  Manildra,  New  South  Wales, 
Churchill,  Hon.  Captain  John  Spencer,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary, 

Nassau,  Bahamas, 
f  Clark,  Charles  Crabb,  42 1  Point  Road,  Durban,  Natal, 
Clark,  Fbancis  W.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Hong  Kovg. 
f  CLABKy  QowAN  C.  S.,  Pott  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Clark,  James  A.  B.,  care  of  Messrs,  DaJgety  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Clark,  John  MrRRAT;  K.C.,  M.A.,  LL.6.,  16  King  Street  West,  Toronto, 

Canada. 
f  Clark,  Major  Walter  J.,  Melbourne  (Mttb,  Australia, 
Clabk,  Hon.  Willlam,  Attorney-General,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony  {Cor- 

responding  Secretary), 
Clark,  Major  William,  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
f  Clarke,  A.Rutteh,  Universal  Buildings,  Grenf  ell  Street,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 
t Clarke,  Alfred  E.,  Coldblo\  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Ausiralia. 
fCiARKE,  Altster  T.  R.,  C.E.,  Government  Railway,  Beavfort,  British 

North  Borneo. 
Clarke,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Fielding,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Clarke,  H.E.  Colonel  Sir  George  Sydenham,  B.E.,  E.C.M  Gr.,  F.R.S. 

Government  House,  Melbourne,  Ausiralia, 
Clarke,  His    Honour    Colonel   Sir    Marshal  J.,  R.A.,   E.C.M.G-. 

Resident  Commissioner,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 
Clarke.  R.  J.,  R.A.  Frontier  Police,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Clayton,  Arthur  G.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
fCLEVBLAND,  Frank,  Balingup,  Western  Australia, 
Cleyblamd,  Robert  A.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer, 

Nicosia,  Cyprus, 
Clifford,  Sir  George  Hugh,  Bart.,  Stony  hurst,  Christohurch,  New  Zealand, 
Clifford,  Hon.Huoh,  C.M.G.,  British  Resident,  Pahang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Clingan,  George  W.,  M.D.,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
IClucas,  Evan  C,  J. P.,  Ballaoottier,  Wellington  Square,  North  Adelaide, 

South  Australia. 
Coates,  John,  285  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Cochran,  S.  R,  St,  Julien  Estate,  Mauritius, 
Cock,  Cornelius,  J.P.,  Peddie,  Cape  Colony, 
CocKBURN,  Adolphus,  Blucfields,  Nicaragua  {vid  Grey  Town), 
CocKBURN,  Samuel  A.,  Cape  Gracias  &  Dies,  Nicaragua  {vid  Grey  Town), 
CoDD,  John  A.,  Ibronto,  Canada, 
CoDRiNGTON,  RoBERT,  Fort  Jamcson,  North-Eastern  Rhodesia, 
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.  Cjohtll,  Win.ua  H.,  A/rk-an  Banking  Corporation.  QtutiiloviH,  Cape 
Colony. 

CoHRK,  Afnbr,  P.O.  Box  117,  Bulawayo,  Rhfdftia, 
\  CoHEH,  Ali'bpd,  P.O.  But  269.  Salitbnry,  Rkodeua. 

CoHBN,  H.  HiHscHUL,  HodmiatiH  CM.  Victoria,  Britiili  Colimiit. 

COBBN,  SiPK.  H.,  P.O.  Box  1892,  Johannesburg,  Traiuvaai. 

CnOKn,  Nbtillb  D.p  care  of  Misari.  D.  Cohen  ^  Co.,  Maillaad  West,  Sent 
I  South  Walit. 

I  CoXEB,  WiLUAM  Z,  Kumaii  Houtr,  Cape  Voiil,  Gold  Coal  Colon;/. 
'  CoLB,  Nicholas,  Wta  Cloetu  Hilh,  Camperiioan,  VjcUiria,  Atutraiia, 
I  CoLB,  Samdkl  S.,  Jubilte  House,  Ai-era,  Gold  CotiSi  Coicat]/. 

CoLB,  Wh.  U'Covkob,  11  Soidiir  Strut,  Freetown,  Sifrra  Ltim; 
I  CoLBMAK,  Alfbbd  J.,  4S  Long  Slreit,  Cape  Town,  Capt  Colony. 

fCoLEiLiH,  JjlHbs  H.,  ffaititirav,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

CoLiuAN,  WiLLUM  DiGBT,  Zethat,  latmania. 

CoLLsr,  CiVENDisH  L.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  AutlralitL  . 

CoLUBB,  Fbedbbice  Wiluam,  Postmasta-General,  Gtorgeiowi,  SrHitA 

fCoLLiBR,  Hebbbbt,  WerndsiB,  Irving  Boad,  Toorak,  Melboutne,  AniiralLi. 
tCoLLiBB,  JiKKiH,  Wsrodew,  Iriiing  Road,  Tocrak,  Sfriboune,  Amtratia, 

and  Anstralian  Club. 
Collins,  Ernest  E.,  Beuier'i  Ttlegram  Co.,  Lim,,8i/dniji,Nem  South  Wala. 
Collins,  Henry  M.,  Btuter'a  Telegram  Co.,  Mt&oume,  AutiraUa. 
CoLLW!,  Ittna  A.,  Asiitlanl  Secntary  to  AdaiHiatratioH,  Blotv\foattin, 

Oraiige  IHvir  Colony. 
Collins,  WiLLUU  Frincis,  P.O.  Box  170,  Coolgardie,  Wittam  AutlnUia, 
CoLLTiB,  Boh.  Williah  R.,  Ailome^-Gaterot,  Siagapore. 

I    CoLQCHODN,  AbCHIBILD  R. 

I  fCoiijuuoDK,  BoBBBT  A.,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal. 
I  CoMissioHa,  Hqk.  W.  8.,  K.a.  M.E.C.,  St.  Geery^i,  Grenada. 
I  Co^H3B\vii,Ti.F\!a¥xx.6]agteChaiiAa^,Hai/Sl.,Perth,  Western  dusirdia. 
1898  I  tCoNLii.  Wm.  Lance,  Pcian,  Pahang,  Straits  Stltlemenit. 
1881  i  Oos«oLi.Y,n.ii.,P.O.Bmc2526,  JohanMtbvrg,  Transvaal,  and Kijnbir:cg 
I  Club,  Cape  Colony. 

CoKWiY,  Alexakdkb,  J, p.,  ejo  G.  H.  Bethnne,  Fiatheraton  Street,  »W- 
Itngton,  New  Zeaiand. 
189H  '  CoNWAT,  THOuia  J.,  Dixcove,  Gold  Coast  Coiong. 

\  fCoocH  Behab,  His  HiOHNEss  THE  Mahaeajah  OF,  Q.C J.E.,  C.B.,  Cooch 

I  Sehar,  India, 

I  Cooi,  E.  Buna,  J.P.,  ThorvhUl.  Herbert,  Cape  Colony. 

I  Cooke,  John,  Anslraliaa  Club,  Melbourne,  AuitnUia, 

CooLiir,  Williah,  Jbien  Cleri,  Durban,  Ifatnl. 
I  f  CooFB,  J.  C.  Jessbr,  Bvlawago  Club,  Rhodeiia. 
I  CuoPKH,  Abmold  W.,  J.P.,  PJt.M.S.,  Richmond,  Natal. 
Cooper,  Hon.  Mr.  Jcstick  Popb  A.,  Briibaae,  Queen^nd. 
CoPELAND,  Hon.  Henhv,  Sgdaey,  Neui  South  Wales. 
CopLANv-CRAnFORu,  W.  E,  B.,  Ditlricl  Comsauiener,   Warri,  Seulirm 

CoPLAHB,  Chaet.es  A.,  Directfir  qf  Public  Worts,  Frettowa,  Sttrra  Lteat. 
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1902  GoBBBT,  Eyssabp  p.,  Dargle  Road^  Natal. 

1897  Coiu>ER,  Fbbderick  H.  S.»  P,0,  Box  1449,  Joiannetburg,  TraasvaAL 

1901  CoBDEBOY,  JoBN  W.,  Kakstad,  East  Grigualand^  Cape  Colony, 

1902  f  CoBDNBB,  E.  J.  K.,  Old  Calabar,  Southirn  Nigeria^ 

1889     tCoBDNBB-jAicBB,  JosN  H.,  A.M.Inst.C.£.,  P,0,  Bos  1156,  JohannetHmrg, 
Transvaal. 

1882  OoBV,  Hon.  Pump  C.»  Colonial  Secretary ,  Belize^  British  Honduras. 
1892     CoBNEB,  Chables,  A.M.In8t.C.£.,  Bistrict  E^iginetr,  Rhodesia  Railway, 

Salisbury,  Rhodeda. 
1896     CoBNisH-BoTTDEN,  Athelstam  H.,    Government   Land  Siurveyor^  King 
William's  Tomri,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  Oo&NWAu^  Moses,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony > 

1897       COBNWALL,  WlUUAM  L. 

1902     CoBT,  Ja>ies£.j  Axim^  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1901  CoBYMDON,  B.  T.,  Administrator,  Lialw,  North  Wtsiem  Rhodesia. 

1895  CoTTKBnx,  A.  J.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1902  Cotton,  John  W.,  Hornsby,  New  South  Wales. 

1886       COTTBMLL,  HkJBY  E.  P. 

1896  fCouLDEBY,  William  H.,  J.P.,  cjo  Royal  Bank  of  Queensland,  Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
1895     CouFBB,  John  L.,  Natal  Bank,  Durban,  Natal. 

1901  CovBAOS,  Fbank,  Amberley,  Christchurch^  New  Zealand. 

1880  CouBTNBY,  J.  M.,  C.M.G.,  Deputy  Finance  Minister,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1889  CousENS,  E.  Lewis,  P.O.  Bos  1161,  Johannesburg,  Transmal, 

1883  *CowDBBOY,  Benjamin,  60  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1 895  CowBBN,  William,  Hawcra,  New  2k(Uand, 

1889  fCowiB,  Alexanpbr,  Port  Elisabeih,  Cape  Colony. 

1896  t Cowley,  W.  H  ,  care  of  General  Post  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
.1903     CowLiN,  Hbbiibbt  A.,  Messrs.  J.  Holt  i'  Co.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

1899  CowFEB,  Chables,  J.P.,  Sydvi^,  New  South  Wales. 

1882  Cox,  His  Honoub  Chablbs  T.,  Government  House,  St.  Kitts. 

1896  Cox,  Gbobob  Cvblino,  <'  Daily  Prtss  "  Office,  Hong  Kong. 
190L  tCox,  Geobob  Lionel,  Ouvah  Kellie,  Lindula,.  Ceylon. 

1902  Cox,  Hon.  Senatqb  Gbobob  A.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

.1902     Cox,  Hbbbbrt  C,  Canada  Li fe  Assurance  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
1901      Cox,  Jambs  T.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colovy. 

1897  Cox,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Sib  Liqnbi.,  Singapore. 

1901  Cox,  Walter  Gibbons,  c/o  Post  Office,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1962  Cox,  William  E.,  Grand  Hold,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1887  t^*'^*^^^'  Ra-lph  C,  Bulkeley  Station,  Ramleh,  Alexandria,  Egypt  (  Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

1892  fCBAiGEN,  W1TJ.1AM,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1897  Cbambb,  Hebmann  J.,  P^enia  Gorda,  British  Honduras, 

1897  Cban,  Jambs  M.,  MB.,  CM.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1890  Cbanswick,  William  F.,  J.P.,  P.O.  Bex  Td,  Kimbtrlsy,  Cape  Colony 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
1901      tCBABT,WM.  Samuel,  Maritsburg,  Natal. 

1900  Cbastbb,  Edward  £.,  L.B.C.P.y  L.B.C.3.,  Principal  Medical  Offiserj 

Jebba,  Northern  Nigeria. 
1890  I  fCBAWFOBD,  Hok.  Alfred  J.,  M.L.C.  J.P.,  Newcastle,  Natal, 
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Tear  of 
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1875 

1899 

1884 

1890 

1902 

1901 

1896 

1896 
1901 
1901 
1898 
1885 
1896 
1891 
1898 
1899 
1886 

1901 
1887 
1901 

1884 
1899 
1896 
1882 

1895 

1902 
1896 

1892 
1895 

1896 
1884 
1892 


1902 
1900 
1890 
1879 
1884 
1898 

1900 


Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

Crawford,  Lievt.-Colonbl  Jambs  D.,  Lachine^  QueheCf  Canada.^ 

Crawford,  William,  423  Little  Collins  Street,  Melboume,  Australia, 

fCBSBWELL,  Jacob,  P.O.  Box  469,  Johannesburff,  Transvaal, 

Crbssall,  Paul. 

Croakkr,  Frbdbrick  W.,  WalhalloWf  Quirindi,  New  South  Wales, 

Crofts,  Charles  J.,  H^.Inst.C.E.,  Point,  Natal, 

f  Croghait,  John  G.,  M.D.,  District  Surgeon,  Klipdam,  Griqualand  West 

Cape  Colony. 
Crombie,  Frank  E.  N.,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  T^ealand, 
Crosbtb,  Gilbert  S.,  Peirolia,  Ontario,  Canada. 
tCROSBiE,  KoBBRT,  M.L.A.,  Bondsbosch,  Cape  Colony. 
Crosbt,  Captain  Arthur  J.,  cjo  Standard  Bank,  Durban,  Natal, 
f  Crosby,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Crosbt,  William,  P.O.  Box  551,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Cross,  John  Wm.,  J.F.,  R.M.,  The  Residency^  Stanger,  NaiaX, 
Crosse,  Thomas,  Woodland,  Hastings^  HawJces  Bay,  New  Zealand, 
Crosthwaitb,  Ponsokby  M.,  C.E.,  Cyprus. 
Crump,    G.    Crbsswell,    Melton,    Gowrie   Junction,    Darling    Downs^ 

Queensland. 
Cubitt,  Captain  Thomas  A.,  R.A.,  Jtsbba,  Northern  Nigeria, 
CuDDEFORD,  WiLLiAM,  Auditor,  St.  Qeorg^s,  Grenada, 
CuLLEN,  Commander  Pbbct,  C.M.G.,  B.N.R.,  Fort  Johnston,  British 

Central  Africa, 
f  Culmbr,  Jambs  William,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
CuLPEPER,  Samuel  A.  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
CuMMiNG,  James,  WesselVs  Nek,  Natal. 
CuMMiNG,  W.  Gordon,  District  Magistrate,  Kokstad,  East  Griqualand, 

Cape  Colony. 
CuNDALL,  Frank,  F.S.A.,  Institute  of  Jamaica,  Kingston,  Jamaica  {Corre" 

spending  Secretary). 
CuNDiLL,  Thomas  J.,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony. 

CuNiNOHAM,  Alurbd  A.,  BoHjan  Tea  Estate,  Chubwa  P.O.,  Dibrugurh, 

Assam,  India. 
Cunningham,  A.  Jackson,  Lanyon,  Queanbeyan,  New  South  WaUs, 
f  CuRRiE,  Oswald  J.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E ,  60  Longmarket  Street,  Maritzburg, 

Natal, 
f  CuRRiB,  Walter,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

Cuscaden,Gbo.,L.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.E.,  Bay  St.,  Port  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Cuthbert,  Hon.  Sir  Henry,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Australian  Club,  Mel' 

bourne,  Australia, 


Datnton,  Arthur  B.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

Dainty,  Horace,  P.  0.  Box  88,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

f  Dalrymplb,  Thomas,  East  London,  Cape  Colony, 

Dalton,  E.  H.  Goring. 

Danoar,  Albert  A.,  Baroona,  Whittingham,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

fpANiRLS,  Charles  W.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Malaria  Commission,  Blantyre, 

British  Central  Africa. 
Darby,  Walter  G.,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo, 
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1895  fDABBTSHTBE,  Bbnjamin  K.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western 

Australta, 

1902  jDablot,  Leonard  H.,  Perth,  Westtm  Australia. 

1901  Dabbagh,  Rev.  John  T.,  B.D.,  St,  Mark's,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1902  Davbnpobt,  Jambs  E.,  P.O.  Box  165,  Cnristchurchy  New  Zealand. 

1 87 7  t^-'^I*'"'o»T,  Sib  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  Beattmont,  Adelaide,  South  Australia' 

1895  Dayebin,  John,  Port  Elizahethy  Cape  Colony, 

1887  JiD^TBY,  Thomas  J.,  9  Q^een  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1902  Datidson,  a.  A ,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1889  t^^^^so^j  RoBEBT,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1887  Davidson,  William,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1886  t^AViDSON,  W.  E.,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1881  Davidson,  W.  H.  {late  Survey  or- General),  Oxley,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1898  Davibs,  Hon.  Chables  E.,  M.L.C.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1899  Davibs,  Clement,  P.O.  Box  155  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1892  Davibs,  J.  A.  Sonoo,  Cuslotns  Department,  Sherbro,  Sierra  Leone, 
1889  Davibs,  Majob  J.  G.,  C.M.G.,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1899  fDAViES,  Lbama  J.,  Karridale,  Western  Australia, 

1897  Davibs,  Philip  V.,  Karridale,  Western  Australia, 

1886  t^AviES,  Sib  Matthew  H.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

188G  tD^''^™s>  Maxjbicb  C,  J.P.,  Karridale,  Western  Australta. 

1897  t^AviES,  Walter  Kabbi,  P.O,  Box  2040,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal, 

1882  Davies,  William  Ebouohton,  M.D.,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone, 

1873  t^Avis,  Hon.  N.  Dabnell,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Auditor- General,   George- 

town, British  Guiana, 

1897  Davis,  Monbs,  P.O,  Box  249,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal, 

1875  fl^Avis,  P.,  "  Natal  Witness  "  Office,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1896  Davson,  Chables  S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
1889  Dawes,  Richabd  St.  Mabk,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.O.S.,  Gawler,  South  Australia, 

1897  Dawson,  A.  W.,  Bulawayo,  Ehodesia, 

1882  t^AwsoN,  John  Eugene,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1883  fl^AwsoN,  Rankinb,  M.A.,  M.D.,  1 1 86  Sherbrooke  Stred,  Montreal,  Canada, 

1884  Dawson,  William,  Kaikoura,  Molesworth  Street,  Kew,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1893  t^^'^'^so^*  W.  H.,  Offg.  Accountant  General,  Lahore,  India, 
1882  Day,  William  Henbt,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
1902  Deacon,  G.  H.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1901  Deary,  Habby  J.,  Salisbury,  Bhodesia. 

1899  Dease,  Patbick  Paget,  C.E.,  Tientsin,  China. 

1892  Debney,  Stanley  T.,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 

1902  De  BuLTEiTJx,  LoDYS  A.,  18  Rue  du  Souvenir,  Courbevoie,  Paris. 
1897  Db  Hamel,  Captain  H.  Babby,  Police  Department,  Singapore, 
1882  De  Lamabbe,  Louis  Bebt,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1897  t^"^^^^®^^>  Bbigade-SubgeonLt.- Colonel  Habby  A.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eced 

Street,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

1901  Db  Lisle,  Fbbdebick  I.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.S.A.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1892  Db  Mbbcado,  Chables  E.,  J.P.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1878  De  La  Mothe,  £.  A.,  J. P.,  Cardrona  House,  St,  Andrews,  Grenada, 
1895  Deloado,  Benjamin  N.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1874  Dbnison,  Lieut.-Colonbl  Geobgb  T.,  Commanding  the  Govemor-GeneraVs 

Body  Guard,  Hey  don  Villa,  Toronto,  Canada, 


b  itayai  (Jolonial  Institute. 

or 

B  I  tDsHHT,  F.  W.  RutMT,  Port  Siraieth,  Qlpe  CoUMg. 

0  ;  DaMTOH,  H.E.  Sea   Gbohob    C,  K.C.M.Q.,  GofenmittU  Heute,  Balhursl, 

Gambia. 

1  I  Db  Pass,  Euiot  A.,  7.R.6.S.,  Pert  l.'o^al  S/reel,  KingtUm,  Jamaica. 
1      Ds  Fiss,  JoBv,  KirH^trley,  Cape  Oalon^. 

9     fDa  Soc!*,  A.  J.,  P.O.  Box  98,  SiScnj*a'',  Cliina.  . 

7     DsSovsi,  MuDALiTAH  J.W.  CiUBLBa,  H.A.,  J. P.,  Alfred  Routi,  Colombo, 

S  De  Villiehs,  Isaac  Horae,  P.O.  Sox  4in,  Joliaii*aharp,  ZVnnfuaai. 

0  IDs  ViLLiBBS,  JacobK.,  P.O.  Box  118,  JbAanMsiurj,  IfntMWHtl. 

9  Db  ViLLiBee,  Tiblhah  N.,  Pfw^oria,  Ihiiuvaal. 

0  Dbwar,  Dab  ,  M.B.,  Cli.B.,  Kndttl,  Briiink  North  Borneo. 

1  ^Db  Waai,  David  C,  H.L.A.,  Cope  Tokh,  Cape  Colony. 

S  1  Db  Witt,  Anthoni  M.,  Wltileiall  Chamhen.  Cape  Tavin,  Cape  Oolor-ff. 
a  i  Db  Woii-,    Hon,  James  A.,    M.D.,  M.L.C.,  Sarscon-Genentl,   Port  of 
Spain,  TriHtdad. 

1  Diamond,  Fredbbick  Wb.,  P.O.  Box  360,  Johannesiurg,  Traitseoa/. 

7     DiA8,  Fuiix  Ream  AID,  M.A.,I.L.M.|  Croim  Oouiisd,  Colembo,  Cei/lon. 

2  fOiEBs,  TMOMAa  A.,  Commer&al  Baaking  C«.,  S47  Geor^t  Street,  Si/dnrr/, 

Sew  South  Wals3. 

7  DicET,  Edwabd  C,  P.O.  Box  249,  Johan«eibarff,  TYansvaiil. 

8  '  T)ji:ti>isoll,¥amciaN.,Brol!tnJfillPropriclaryCo.,Metboarne,Aiiitralia. 
U      DicKsos,  Abthce  C,  Saliibvri/,  Hhadrsia. 

8  tDicKsON,  R.  Casimiii,  Billings,  Montana,  U.S.A. 

d  tDicsaos,  William  S.ivdkl,  Faurfimilh,  Orange  fitiw  Cdony. 

8  Djesfecksb,  Cai'taih  RnDOLPii.  P.O.  Box  759,  Pretoria,  Trantvaai. 

3  DiETBicH,  H.,  J. P.,  P.O.  Box  12,  Zeerwit,  Tramraal. 

5  DioBT-Jotras,  C.  K.,  P.O.  Box  2*2,  Halifax,  Nuva  Scotia. 

1  +D1STIH,  John  S.,  fSmJirie,  Ctar?(<m,  Cape  Colony. 

4  I  DiioK,  Geobqe  6.,  cm,,  Coioniai  S«Teiariff(,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
0  Dixon,  James  Dickson,  J'atna,  Fiji. 

2  Dixow,  M.  TttBODURE,  P.O.  Box  1816,  JohanneAurij,  Trensmal. 

9  DixsoN,  AscHiBALii,  Abergeliic,  Summer  Mill,  S^ine^,  Nfwr  Sorah  JValea. 
9  '  Di;i30N,  KcoH,  Ahergtldif,  Summer  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

5  Diisos,  Hdoh,  Jf ».,  Mfasrt.  Diiton  and  Son,  Eliiabeih  Street,  Sydney, 

Hew  South  Walch 
i     DuBBiB,  A.  W.,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  iSbK(t  Anatralia. 
i  I  DoBSON,  Sknatoh  Henrt,  Hobart,  Taemania. 

5  I  DoBsos,  Jamm  M.,  M.Iost.G.E.,  Chief  Engineer,  Harbour  Worit,  Sv*not 
j  ■        AyrtK. 

0  \  Doct%n,TBoitAnh.,(^t<imereialBan!tof  Sydney,  Sgdney,lfe«iSotilh  Wake. 
2     DocEER,  WiLFBTD  L.,  Ni/ramhta,  Darlinghurst  Road,  Sydney,  Sew  South 
Wain {Cormponding  Secretary), 

6  DoLLAB,  Ei)WAnD,  Kriigersdorp,  JYansunal. 

S     DoMviLLE,  LiBL-T,-CoLOHRL  Jahes,  M,P.,  Rothesoy,  A'm  Briintniict. 
5     Dim,  Davio,  Durban,  Safal. 

7  DosovAH,  Fehuus,  f/u  Bant  of  Montreal,  Toronto,  Canada. 

U     tDoKO»AN,  JoBM   J.,  K.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Amlralian  Olab,  Sydney,  Seie 

I  South  Wales. 

i  ,  DooLKTTE.  GsoitoB  P.,  J, P.,  Adelaide, 'South  Auetralia, 
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1695 

1896 

1886 

1884 

1902 

1901 

1875 

1896 
1889 
1900 

1901 
1898 
1807 
1901 
1902 
1900 
1894 
1901 
1880 
1889 
1899 
1902 
1896 
1900 
1889 

1879 
1896 
1899 
1888 
1883 
1890 

1901 
1902 
1882 
1897 
1886 

1895 
1901 
1892 
1900 
1889 
1884 
1897 
1893 


DoHNiNo,  Hbnbt  B.,  Conakry,  Guinee  Fran^ise,  West  Africa, 

Doughty,  Abthub  G.,  M.A.,  Public  Works  Dtpt.,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Douglas,  Hon.  Sib  Adtb,  K.C,  M.L.C,  Hohart,  Tasmania, 

Douglas,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G-.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

Douglas,  Jambs,  Natal  Bank,  Maritzhwrg,  Natal, 

Douglas,  Fbofessob  Robert  Lamgton,  M.A. 

Douglass,  Hon.  Abthub,  M.L.A.,  Heatherton  Towers,  near  Grahamstown^ 

Cape  Colony, 
Dove,  Fhbdebick  W.,  Oxford  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
DowLiNO,  Alpbbd,  P,0.  Box  158,  Johanneshv/rg,  Transvaal, 
DowNB,  Albxandeb,  A.I.M.E.,  J.P.,  Bovedale,  Randwick,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
DowNEB,  Abthub  Lionel,  B.L.,  Cheorgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Downeb,  Yen.  Abchdeacon  Gbobge  W.,  The  Rectory,  Kingston,  Ja7naica. 
DowNES,  S.  Tbouncbb,  Boys'  Model  School,  Durban,  Natal. 
DowsoN,  John  B. 

fDBADEB  Frank,  KobyUnka,  Galicia,  Austria. 
Dbadbb,  H.  F,,  PetroUa,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Dbiteb,  James,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Straits  Settlements, 
Dbought,  F.  a,.  Government  Railway,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coa&t  Colony. 
Dudley,  Cbcil. 

Duff,  Robbbt,  Immigration  Department,  Georgetown^  British  Guiana, 

Duffy,  Hon.  H.  Thomas,  K.C,  B.C.L.,  Quebec,  Canada, 

fDuGMOBB,  Qbobge  £oebton,  Indwe,  Cape  Colony. 

DuiBS,  David  P.,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  610,  Johanne^urg,  Transvaal. 

Duka,  Captain  A.  T.,  D.S.O.,  M.A.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Mac/cay,  Queensland. 

Dumat,  Fbank  Campbell,  Barrister-at-Law,  P.O.  Box  870,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
Duncan,  Captain  Alexandeb,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Duncan,  Hon.  Albxandeb  M.  T.,  M.L.C,  Suva,  Fiji. 
Duncan,  Altsteb,  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  Shanghai,  China, 
t Duncan,  Andbbw  H.  F.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
Duncan,  James  Denoon,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
tDuNCAN,    Hon.   John   J.,    M.L.C,    Hughes   Park,    Watervale,    South 

Australia, 
DoNCAN,  John,  The  Grove,  Picion,  New  Zealand. 
Duncan,  T.  M.,  Messrs,  J.  C,  Juia  ^  Co.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
tDuNCAN,  Walteb  Hughbs,  M.L.A.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 
fDuNCOMnB,  H.  F.,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Dundonald,  Major-General    the    EiRL   OF,   C.V.O.,   C.B.,    Ottawa, 

Canada. 
Dunlop,  Albxandeb  R.,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 
Dunlop,  J.  M.  M.,  LL.D.,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
fDuNLOP,  W.  P.,  Clarence  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wahn, 
Dunster,  T.  Charles  W.,  Stock  Exchange,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Ddpont,  Major  C.  T.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  * 

tDu  Pbeez,  Hercules  Petrus,  J.P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
fDuRLACHEB,  Alfrbd  F.,  Fremantlo,  Western  Australia, 
DuTToN,  Henry,  Anlahy,  Kapnnda,  South  Australia,     ■ 


4JiU 

Year  of 
Election. 

1900 

1894 
1896 
1891 
1894 
1900 


DwTBB,  FiEBCB  M.,  L.K.G.S.E.,  L.K.C.P.E.,  Resident,  IloriUy  Northern 

Nigeria  (vid  Forcados). 
Dteb^  Joseph  Eubidob,  Pretoria^  Transvaal. 
Dteb,  Stephen,  Potchefstroom,  'fransvaal. 
Dyer,  Thomas  Nowbll,  King  WUliam*s  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Dyett,  Wm.  C.  L.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
Dykes,  F.  J.  B.,  Warden  of  Mines ^  Negri  SembUariy  Straits  Settlements, 


1894  Eakin,    J.    W.,   M.D.,    Government   Medical    Officer,    San    Fernando, 
Trinidad, 

1884     tEALEs,  William  John,  Hi/de  Park,  Madras,  India, 

1899  Eardley-Wilmot,  S.,  Launceston,  lUsmania, 

1897  Earlb,  Bobert  C,  M.E.C.S.E.,  L.S.A.,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 

1901      Eastebbbook,  Arthur  D.,  Ckikwawa,  West  Shiri  District,  British  Central 
Africa, 

1895  Eastwood,  Philip  B.,  Band  CM,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1895     Eaton,  Hbnby  F.,  Yatala,  IValsh  St.,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1889  .tEBEBT,  Ernest,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1898  Eoclbs,  Henry  Glyn,  Cottaganga,  BangaUa,  Ceylon, 

1 890  fEDGSON,  Arthur  B.,  care  of  Stock  Exchange,  Johannesburg,  Dransvaal^ 
1890     Edxins,  Septimus,  P.O.  Box  685,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1897     Edlin,  Francis  0.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1900  Edmondson,  Cressy  S.,  cJo  Messrs.  Carr  Bros,  ^  Edmondson,  Ltd.,  P.  O, 

Box  736,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1900     Edwards,  Colin,  Pretoria  Club,  Transvaal. 
1890     Edwards,  Dayid  K.,  M.D.,  care  of  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society, 

Albury,  New  South  Wales. 

1899  Edwards,  Frederic  G.  H.,  M.D.,  Florida  Boad,  Durban,  Natal. 
1897  Edwards,  G.  Baeeb,  P.O.  Box  1023,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1877     f  Edwards,  Herbert,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 

1886  Edwards,  Nathaniel  W.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

1874     t^DWARDS,  Hon.  W.  T.  A.,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Chambly  VUla,  Curepipe  Hoad^ 
Mauritius, 

1887  Egan,  Charles  J.,  M.I).,  King  WillianCs  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1883     Egerton,  Walter,  C.M.G.,  \st  Magistrate,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

1897     Ehrhabdt,  Albert  F.,  Ibadan,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

1889     EiCKE,  Adolph,  Berg  Street,  MaHtzburg,  Natal. 

1882     Elliott,  Eev.  Canon  F.  W.  T.,  St.  MichaeTs  Bectory,    West   Coasf, 

British  Guiana. 
1 899     Elliot,  Leslie,  c/o  J,  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Gwelo,  Bhodesia. 
1899     Ellis,  J.  Alf.,  J.P.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1886     Ellis,  J.  Chute,  Invercargill,  New  Zealand, 
1894     Elmslie,   Christopher  Tatham,  39  Norwich  Chambers,  Hunter  Streit, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1885     Elstob,  Arthur,  Be€U!h  Grove,  Durban,  Natal. 
1902     Elwin,  Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  H.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  I^ord  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone, 

Bishop* s  Court,  Sierra  Leone. 
1894  i  Emlby,  Frank,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1889  J  f  Engelken,  Emil  William,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony, 
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1897  I  t English,  Thomas  Eowe,  Be  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kirnberlet/,  Cape 

Colony, 

1883  i  EscoTT,  His  Honot7B  E.  B.  Swebt,  C.M.G.,  Government  House^  Mah6, 

Seychelles, 

1902  EsPBUT,  Claudb  v.,  Government  Eailway,  SeJcondi^  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1900  EsFiE,  S.  A  )  Ashanti^  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1897  i  tEssiEN,  Albert  Duke,  Cape  Coast ^  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1895  t^s^^''*  Edwin,  J.P.,  Biet  Valley,  UmfUaliy  via  Burban,  Katal, 

1897  EsuMAN-GwiBA,  John  Buckman,  Cape  Coast ,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1894  Ettlino,  Captain  Gustav  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1900  Evans,  Benjamin,  Beira  and  Mashonaland  Railway s,  Beira,  East  Africa, 

1901  Etans,  Fbankltn  S.,  The  Club,  Bulawayo,  Bhodtsia, 
1880  Eyans,  Hon.  Fbedebick,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Gibraltar, 

1889  Eyans,  J.  Embts,  C.M.G.,  P.O,  Box  149,  Johanne^urg,  Transvaal, 

1902  t^YANS,  Maubicb  S.,  J.P.,  Hill  Crest,  Berea  Ridge,  Burban,  Natal, 
1897  Eyans,  Samuel,  P.O.  Box  1067,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1883  Eyans,  William,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements, 

1890  Eyans,  William  Gwynnb,  P,0.  Box  568,  Joluinnesburg,  Transvaal* 
1 899  t^^*^^®»  Cbeasy,  36  Qiccen's  Road,  Hong  Kong, 


1900     Fadblle,  Ed\S'Abd,  C.E.,  Government  Railway  Extension  to  Bo,  Sierra 
Leone, 

1887  Faibbaien,  George,  care  of  Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company ^ 
William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1891  Fairfax,  Gboffbey  E.,  Barrister-ai-Law,  Sydney,  New  South  WcUes, 
1898     tFAiBFAX,  James  Oswald,  Koorali,  Wolseley  Road,  Point  Piper,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales, 
1882     Fairfax,  Sir  James  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1879     Faithpull,  Robbbt  L.,  M.D.,  5  Lyons  Terrace,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1889     Fanning,  John. 
1896     Fabdo,  Fbedbbick  K.  H. 
1889     t^'^^^^^^^^^»  Abthub  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
1896     tFARQUHARSON,  JoHN  C,  J.P.,  Garland  Grove,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica, 

1 889  Fabquhabson,  Walteb  H.  K.,  J.P.,  Retreat  Estate,  Little  London,Ja7Miioa, 
1886     tFAULKNER,  Enoch,  BisU-ict  Commissioner,  Waterloo,  Sierra  Leone, 

1 892  tFAULKNER,  Frederick  C,  M. A.,  The  High  School,Perth,  WestemAustralia, 

1890  Fawcbtt,  Jambs  Hart. 

1890     t^AwcETT,  William,  B.Sc,  F.L.S.,  Birector,  Public  Gardens,  Gordon  Town, 

Jamaica, 
1902     Fawns,  Sydney,  Launceston,  Tasmania, 

1894  Feez,  Colonel  Albrecht,  Otto  Strasse  8,  Munich, 

1895  Feildkn,  Captain  Robert  B.,  R.A.,  A.D.C. 

1888  Fell,  Henry,  M.L.A.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1896  Felton,  Hon.  J.  J.,  M.E.C.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands, 

1902     Fenton,  Ernest  G.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Old  Calabar.  Southern  Nigeria, 
1900     Fenton,  Rev.  Herbert  0.,  B.A.,  Buncdin,  New  Zealand, 

1889  fFERGUSON,  James  E.  A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Bdfield  Lodge,  East  Coast,  Bemerara, 

British  Guiana, 

1897  Fehguson,  James  Finlay,  Burban,  Natal* 
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1890  t^aousoN,  Jambs,  P.O,  Box  98,  Jbhannesbufff,  TtanBvaal, 

1879  t^*^®^''^^»  JoHNf  Cinnamon  Gardens,  Colombo,  Ceylon  {Corresponding 

Secretary), 

1900  Ferguson,  John  C,  Lawncestony  Tasmania. 

1886  Febgitson,  Senator  John,  Rockhampton,  Queensland 

1900  Febball,  W.  H.,  Launceston,  Tasmania. 

1892  t^BBEBiEA,  Antonio  F. 

1901  Fettbs,  Alexander,  Port  Mizabeth^  Cape  Colony. 

1896  FiEDLBB,  Henby  M.,  869  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1890  ^FiBLD,  A.  Pebct,  P.O.  Box  154,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1896  t Fielding,  Hon.  William  S.,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
1873  Fife,  Geobge  R.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1882  FiLLAN,  Hon.  Jambs  Cox,  M.L.C.,  WaU  Bouse  Estate,  Dominica. 

1881  fFlWAUGHTT,  H.  J. 

1901  Finch,  Barnard,  Durban,  Natal, 

1876  FiNLATsoN,  J.  Habvey,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1895  FiNLAYSON,  Robebt  a.,  C.M.Gr.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1878  tFiNNKMOBB,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Robebt  I.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1898  Finney,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1897  FiNNiE,  J.  P.,  P.  0.  Box  46,  Gwelo,  Rhodesia, 

1891  FiNUCANB,  Morgan  I.,  M.R.C.S.E. 

1896  t^iMttNGBB,  Rbv.  Walter  K.,  M.A.,  care  of  Messrs,  Grindlay  #   C?., 

Calcutta, 

1901  fFisHBB,  Herbert  S.,  Wakefield  Street,  Kent  Town,  South  Australia. 
1889  fFisHEB,  Joseph,  J.  P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1893  FiSHBB,  John  Meadows,  P.O.  Box  339,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1884  FiSHEB,  R.  H.  Undebwood,  J. P.,  Durban,  Natal. 

1881  fFisKBN,  John  Inolis,  Corrahert,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1892  FiTZGEBALD,  Fbancis,  Mstboums  Club,  Australia, 

1899  FiTZGEBALD,  Fbedebick  A.,  Imperial  Oil  Refining  Co.,  London,  Ontario, 

Canada. 

1931  FitzGtebald,  George,  C.E.,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad, 

1876  FiTZGiBBON,  E.  O.,  C.M.Gr.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1896  FitzPatbick,  Q-.  C,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1900  fFiTzPATRicK,  J.  Percy,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1887  t^LACK,  Joseph  H.,  9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1900  fFLEGELTAtJB,  Walter,  Rivcv  TerracB,  Hamilton,  Brisbane,  Qucenslayid, 

1892  Fleischack,  Albert R.,  P.O.  Box  1183,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1897  I  Fleming,  Charles  B.,  Mining  Commissioner,  Gwelo,  Rhodesia, 

1880  Fleming,  John,  Charlotte  Town,  Grenada, 

1900  Fleming,  John  M.,  Great  Diamond  Estate,  British  Guiana. 

1896  t Fleming,  Richard,  P.O.  Box  393,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 

1878  Fleming,  Sir  Sandford,  K.C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada  {Corresponding  See.), 

1897  Flbmmer,  a.  S.,  Rand  Clvh,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1900  Fletcher,  Franklyn  H.,  P.O.  Box  13,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1902  Fletcher,  W.  H.,  P.O.  Box  34,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 

1888  Fletcher,  William,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1896  Fletcher,  William,  Orandunbie,  Wdlcha,  New  South  Wales, 

1897  IFlint,  Captain  Wm.  Raffles,  Sandakan,  British  North  BorneOr 
1876  tFLowER,  Jambs,  47  Castle  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
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1884     Floyd,  Bev.  William,  Levnka,  Fiji, 

1900  Foot,  Lionel  Ratmb,  F.R.G.S.  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Ceast  CoUmy. 
1896     FooTE,  Mteb  J.,  P.O.  J5ox,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1886     tFoEBBs,  Fredk.  William,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg ^  Transvaal* 
1883     fFoEBES,  Henet,  Port  Elimbeth^  Cape  Colony, 

1896  I  FoBBEs,  James^  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1894  ;  FoBBEs,  Major  Patrick  W.  (6th  Dragoons),  Blantyre,  British  Central 
Africa. 

1897  Ford,  Henri  B. 

1889     fFoRD,  James  P.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  I  Ford,  Joseph  C,  117  Ihike  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1896  !  fFoRDB,  Robert  M.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,    Colonial  Surgeon,  Baihurst, 
I  Gambia, 

1882  I  f Foreman,  Joseph,  M.R.O.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  216  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney , 
I  New  South  Wales. 

1881  I  tFoRREST,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1881  I  Forrest,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1891  Forster,  Julius  J.,  Bank  of  Madras,  Madras,  India, 

1892  !  Forster,  Lieut.  Stewart  E.,R.N. 

1890  !  FoRTUNO,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Melmoih,  Natal. 

1886  i  FosTEH,  Edward  Alexander,  Auditor- General,  St.  John^s,  Antigua, 

1901  Fowle,  John,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1883  Fowler,  Alpin  Grant,  M.InstC.E.,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

1888  Fowler,  George  M.,  Government  Agent,  Batnapura,  Ceylon, 

1889  tFowLER,  James,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1898  fFoxoN,  Fbavk  E.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Ixopo  Division,  Natal, 

1900  Frame,  John,  Messrs.  Paterson,  Zachonis  ^  Co.,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

1893  Frames,  Hon.  Percival  Ross,  M.L.C.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1901  France,   Joseph  J.,   M.D.,  803  Glasgow  Street,  Portsmouth,  Virginia, 

U.S.A. 
1892     Fbankland,  Frederick  W.,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

1882  Franklin,  Rev.  T.  Augustus. 

1892     Franklin,  Robert  H.,  Assistant  Surveyor,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
1896     Franks,  Godfrey  F.,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1892  Eraser,  Alexander  W.,  Bonaby,  Alma  Road  East,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne^ 
I         Australia. 

1886  Eraser,  Charles  A.,  Commandant  of  Police,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

1900  Eraser,  George  Ross,  Hutt  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1896  Eraser,  James  L.,  P.  0.  Box  429,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1^98  t^^^SEB,  Joseph,  DambulagaUa,  Matale,  Ceylon, 

1896  Fraseb,  Malcolm  A.  C,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1897  Eraser,  Robert  A.,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1879  I  Eraser,  Robert  S.,  Kandanewera,  Elkadua,  Ceylon, 

1893  Eraser,  William  Percy,  P.O.  Bo.v  26,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1900  I  Fredericks,  J.  Harold,  West  African  {Gold  Coast)  Mining  Corporation, 

I  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1896  I  Freeman,  John,  Maritzhurg,  Natal. 
1900  I  Frere,  Harold  Arthur,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo, 

1894  I  Fricker,  William  C,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
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1897 
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1897 
1896 
1897 
1889 
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fFBOOD,  Thomas  Morton,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  1984,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Feost,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Queenstownf  Cape  Colony. 

Frost,  W.  T.  H.,  P.O  Box  306,  Johannesburfft  DranavaaZ, 

FuLFOED,  Harry  E.,  C.M.Gh.,  H.B.M.  Consult  Newchwang,  China. 

FuLFORD,  Hon.  Senator  Georgb  T.,  BrockvilUf  Ontario,  Canada. 

f  Fuller,  Alfred  W.,  Southern  Wood,  East  London,  Cape  Colony, 

Fulton,  Herbbrt  Valpy,  Outram,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 

FuRNER,  George  H.,  Krugersdorpy  Transvaal. 

FuRSE,  Frederick  J.,  Grwelo,  Bhodesia. 

Ftnn,  Charles  Gaoler,  Native  Commissioner,  Gwelo,  Rhodesia. 

fFYSH,  Hon.  Sir  Philip  0.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Hohart,  Tasmania. 


f Gaikwad,  Shrimant  Sampatrao  K.,  M.R.I.,  M.R.A.S.,  cfo  Shri  Sayagi 

Library,  Ba  roda,  India. 
Gaisford,  Henry,  Oringi,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Galletly,  Abchiuald  J.C,  Bank  of  M&iitreal,  Victoria,  British  Cclumhia. 
IGallewski,  Maurice,  Stock  Exchange,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
tGALPiN,  George  Luck,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Cradock  Place,  Port  Elizabeth. 

Cape  Colony. 
Ganado,  Robert  F.,  LL.D.,  27  Strada  Zuccaiv,  Valletta,  Malta. 
Gardiner,  Francis  J.,  J.P.,  Kimberley  Club,  Ciipe  Colony. 
Gardner,  John  A.,  Messrs.  J.  Holt  ^'  Co.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Garland,  Patrick  J.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  L.R.C.P.I.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon, 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Garland,  Walter  F.,  M.Inst.CE.,  c/o  Messrs.  Grindlay  ^  Co.,  Calcutta, 
Garnett,  Haery, 

Gaselee,  Major-General  Sir  Alfred,  G.C.I. E.,  K.O.B., 
Gaskin,  C.  p.,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
Gatty,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Stephen  H.,  Gibraltar, 
Gau,  Julius,  P.  0.  Box  209,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Gay,  Arnold  E.,  The  Brothers,  Grenada,  West  Indies. 
■|Gay,  E.  T.,  The  Brothers,  Grenada,  West  Indies. 
f  Geard,  John,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Geaby,  Alfred,  Durban,  Natal. 
Gee,  George  F.,  care  of  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Limitid,  WeU 

lington.  New  Zealand. 
Geddes,  J.  H.,  Dean  Hollow,  Mosman's    Bay,    Sydney,    New    South 

Wales, 
George,  Arthur  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

George,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  M.L.C.,  Pacific  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Gbrrard,  Alfred  G.,  c/o  J.  D.  Fairly,  Limited,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
Gibbon,  Charles,  Goonambil,  Wattegama,  Ceylon. 
Gibbon,  Edward,  Holkham,  Wesley  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony* 
Gibbon,  W.  D.,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

Gibbons,  Major  Alfred  St.  Hill,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
GiBBS,  Isaac,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
fGiBBS,  John,  P.O.  Box  1106,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Gibson,  Harry,  South  African  Association,  6  Church  Square,  Cape  Tbvm, 

Cape  Colony  (Corrtsponding  Secretary), 
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1900  I  G-iBSON,  Oswald,  Melbourne  Cluh,  Australia, 

1896  Gideon,  Hon.  D.  S.,  M.L.C.,  J.  P.,  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. 

1898     Giles,  Thomas   O'Halloran,  M.A.,  LL.6.,  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide, 

South  Australia, 
1 889     Gill,  Sib  David,  K.C.  B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Astronomer  Boyaly  The  Observatory 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1£99     Gill,  Harry   P.,  School    of   Design,  North   Terrace,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 

1897  Gill,  Henry  H.,  Woodbourne,  Davey  Street,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1889     GiLLBS)  Alfred  W.,  Hinemoa,  Edgecliffe  Eoad,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 
1887     Gillespie,  Hobebt,  Montalto,  Grace  Park,  Melboume,  Australia, 

1891  t^^^^spiE,  EoBBRT  K.,  J.P.,  Englewood,  Inverleigh,  Victoria,  Australia, 
1902     GiLLOTT,  Arthur  G.  M.,  Casilla  385,  San  Jos4,  Costa  Rica, 

1892  GiLLOTT,   Hon.  Sir  Samuel,  ML. A.,  9  Brunswick  Street,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 

1900  GiLMOUB,  David  W.,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Tientsin,  China, 
1885     Gilzean,  Alexb.  Russbl,  Andalmasi,  Huacho  Sayan,  Peru, 

1889  t^^'^^^TONB,  Nelson  S.,   J. P.,  Prince  Alfred  Street,   Grahamstown, 
Cape  Colony  {Corresponding  Secretary). 

1895  GiSBOBNE,  Dudley  G. 

1896  Gladwyn,  Abthub  G.,  Klipdam,  Grriqualand  West,  Cape  Colony. 
1877  t^^LANviLLE,  Thomas,  Mile  Gully  P.O.,  Manchester,  Jamaica, 

1901  Glasibb,  E.  Bedfobd,  Government  Railway,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
1901  IGloao,  Dubant,  Ayrshire  Gold  Mine,  Lomagundi,  Rhodtbia. 

1901  Gloag,  Andbew,  St.  George's  Club,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1900     Glossop,  Rev.   Abthub  G.  B.,  Likoma,  Lake  Nyasa,  British  Central 
Africa. 

1 897  t^LUYAS,  Chables,  p.  0.  Box  8,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1902  Glynn,  Henry  Thomas,  Huntingdon  Hall,  Lydenburg,  Transvaal, 

1884  Goch,  G.  H.,  P.O.  Box  163,  Johannesburg,  Transtkial, 

1896  Goch,  Samuel  F.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  P.O.  Box  163,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1902     GoDDARD,  Frederick  D.,  Queen*  s  Building,  Pray  a.  Hong  Kong. 

1889     f  Goddabd,  Willum,  P.O.  Box  418,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1897  Goddabd^  William  C,  Norwich  Chambers,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1900     Godfrey,  Hon.  Geobgb,  M.L.C.,  Strathmore,  Fitzroy  Street,  St,  Kilda 

Melboume,  Australia. 
1895     f Godfrey,  Joseph  James,  care  of  Messrs,  Rutherfoord  and  Brother, 
Greenmarket  Square,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1895  G^LDiE,  A.  R.,  cfo  Bank  of  Victoria,  Melboume,  Australia, 
1891      GoLDMANN,  C.  Sydney,  P.O,  Box  485,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1896  GoLDMANN,  RicHABD,  P.O.  Box  485,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1885  GoLDBiNG,  A.  R.,    Chamber  of   Mines,  P.O,  Box  809,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 

1900  GoLDSMiD,  Louis  Lionel,  P.O.  Box  575,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1902     Goldsmith,  Fbedebick,  M.B.,  Pcr^  Darwin,  Northern  Territory,  Southern 
Australia, 

1901  Gomes,  Habbis  Lloyd,  Beaufort,  British  North  Borneo. 

1900     Gomes,  Sidney  G.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  Hygieia  House,  Beaufort,  British  North 
Borneo. 
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QoonE,  Chables  H.^  Adelaide,  South  AustraiUa, 

GooDE,  Matthew  A.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

fGooDE,  WnxiAM  Hamilton.  P.O.  Box  176,  Kimberley,  Cape  CoUmy. 

G-ooDMAKy  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  William  Meioh,  Hang  Kong. 

GooDBiDOSy  Hon.  A.  F.,  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland, 

Goold-Adams,  His  Honour  Majob  Sib  Hamilton  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

Bloemfonteinj  Orange  Biver  Colony., 
fGoBDON,  Chables,  M.D.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

f  GoBDON,  John,  Messn.  B.  ^  W.  Murray,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fGoBDONy  Hon.  W.  Goboon,  M.L.C.,  Knowlesly,  Queen's  Park,  Trinidad, 
GoBDON,  William  Montgomebie,  Asiistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Trinidad, 
GoBB,  Hon.  I/t.-Colonbl  J.  C,  Beceiuer- General,  Nicos'a,  Cyprus. 
QoBTONy  LiEUT.-CoLONEL  Edwabd,  J.P.,  Bangiatea,  Bulls,  WtlUngtcn, 

New  Zealand, 
Gosling,  J.  T.,  Postmaster- General,  Zoniha,  British  Central  Africa. 
GouLDiE,  Joseph,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

GouLTEB,  Hbbbbbt  H.,  Barnster-at-Law,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
f  GovETT,  EoBBBT,  Cullodtn  Station,  near  Arramae,  Queensland, 
Goublat,  William  Dickson,  Book  Boad,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
GowEB-PooLE,  Pbbct,  M.I.M.E.,  F.B.G.S.,  P.O,  Bos  20,  Klerksdorp, 

Trafisvaal, 
Gbacb,  Hon.MobganS.,C.M.G.,M.L.G.,M.D.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Gbafton  Febdinand,  Polela,  Natal, 

Gbaham,  Fbancis  G.  C,  C.C,  and  B.M.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Gbaham,  John,  88  Sitncoe  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Gbahaic,  Waltbb    Douglas,  Messrs,    Wilkinson,   Heywood  ^   Clarke, 

Hong  Kong, 
Gbaham,  William  H.,  Albany,  Western  AmtraHa, 
fGBAHAM,  WooDTHOBPB  T.,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  1156,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
f  Gbain,  Ebnbst  a.,  Ngaire,  New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand, 
Gbaingbb,  Ricuabd  Keat,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony, 
Gbannum,  Gufton,  Auditor,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
tGBANT,  Duncan,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fGBANT,  E.  H. 

Gbant,  Henbt  E.  W.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
Gbant,  Sib  James  A.,  M.D  ,  K.C.M.G ,  F.G.S.,  160  Efgin  Street,  Ottawa, 

Canada, 
Gbant,  Colonbl  Thomas  Hunteb,c/o  William  Bignell,  Esq.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
Gbant-Dalton,  Alan,   M.In8t.C.E.,  cjo  Engineer-in- Chief  Government 

Bailways,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Gbaybs,  Somebsbt  H.,  Hereford  Street,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Gbat,  Hon.  Gbobgb  W.,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
tGBAT,  RoBBBT,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  4"  Co.,  Sydmy,  New  South  Wales. 
Gbay,  Hon.  Roobbick  M.,  M.L  C,  Messrs.  Beiss  ^  Co.,  Hong  Kong. 
Gbat,  WBNTW0BTHD.,car«qfPM<  Office,  Gwanda,  New  TuliBoad,Bhodesia, 
tQBEATHEAD,  JoHN  BALDWIN;  M.B.    O.M.  (Edin.),  Grahamstown,  Cape 

Colony, 
Gbbayes,  Wiluam  a.  B.,  Newbold,  Clarence  Biver,  New  South  Wales. 
Gbech,  Salvatobe,  M.D.,  Margherita  Home  Coppicua,  Malta. 
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1888  fGBBEK,  David,  Durban,  Natal, 

1896     Gbehn,  Frank  J.,  PuUio  Work^  Department,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

1900  Gbeen,  Hbnbt  E.  Owen,  Chatnber  of  Mines,  Bnlawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1877  fG&BBK,  BoBBBT  CoTTLB,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1880  fGBEENACRE,  SiB  Benjamin  W.,  Durban,  Natal, 
1896     Gbbbnacbs,  Walter,  Durban,  Natal, 

1889  Gbbbne,  Edward  M.,  M.L.A.,  Advocate,  Mariteburg,  Natal* 

1899  I  Gbbenb,  Geobgb,  P.  0.  Boa  406,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1884  {  Gbbbne,  Moleswobth,  Greystones,  dfelboume,  Australia, 

1895  tGBKBNLBSS,  James  Neilson,  Stock  Exchange,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal^ 

1894  fGaEENusBs,  T.  Duncan,  M.D.,  The  Asylum,  BWt  E^igland,  Grahams- 

town,  Cape  Colony, 

1896  Gbbbnwood,  G.  Dean,  J.P.,  Teviotdale,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
1896     GtRmo,  Georq^,  Laxapana,  Ildaskeliya,  Ceylon. 

1896     Gbby,  Majob  Eauhgh,  O.M.G.,  M.L.C..  Bulawaya,  Rhodeaa. 

1881  t^BEY-WagoN,  H.E.  Wiuliam,   C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Stanley, 

Falkland  Islands. 
1879     fGBiCB,  JoHK,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 
1886     Gbiffin,  C.  T.,  M.B.aS.E.,  L.R.C  J?.E.,  Superintending  Medical  Officer, 

Sapuiale,  Ceylon, 
1896     Gbiffith,  Abthub  G.,  District  Commissioner,  Bonny,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1882  t^BiFFiTH,  Hon.  Hobacb  M.  Bbandfobo,  C.M.G.,  Treasurer,  Bathurst, 

Gambia. 
1881     Gbiffith,  His  Honour  Chikp  Justicb  Thb  Rt.  Hon.  Sib  Samuel  W., 
G.O.M.G.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1883  t^^i^'^TTH,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Sib  William  Bb4nd?obd,  B,A., 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1901  tC^BwriTHS,  Habby  D.,  A.B.S.M.,  M.I.M.E.,  &c.,  P.O.  Box  201,  Bula- 

wayo,  Rhodesia. 

1900  Gbiffiths,  Captain  J.  Norton,  J.P.,  F.G.S.,  M.I.M.M.,  Salisbury  Club, 

Rhodesia, 

1889  t^aiFFiTHg,  Thomas  Griff,  Port  Mizahah,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  Gbimani,  Edmund  Hobnby,  Tamsui,  Formosa^  China. 

1896  Gbimmeb,  Wm.  P.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

1 884  t^BiMWADB,  Hon.  E.  S.,  M.L.C.,  Harleston,  Caulfield,  Melbourne,' Auetralia. 

1897  Gbinteb,  Rev.  John,  The  Rectory,  San  Josi,  Costa  Riea. 
1897     t^»<^^»>  Daniel,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1884     Gbundy,  Eustace  Beabdob,  K.G..  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1884     Guebitz,  E.  P.,  Judicial  Commiseioner,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo 

(Corresponding  Secretary), 
1889     GuBDEN,  R.  L.,  346  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Auetralia. 

1889  t^ui^KBiB,  Adam  W.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1878  GuTBBiEy  Chables,  London  Bank  of  Australia,  Melboume,  AusiraUa^ 

1890  fHAABHOFF,  Daniel  J.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
1896     t^ACUB,  Rev.  Wiluam  J.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1902  Haddon,  Fbedbbick  W.,  ^^ Argus''  Office,  Melbourne,  Australia  {Corres- 

ponding Secretary), 

1895  Haddon-Smtth,  Hon.  G.  B.,  O.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Freetown,  Sierra 

Leone, 
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Haddon-Shith,  Henbt  B.,  Govt  RaUwai/,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Haes,  Abthub,  P.O.  Box  198,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Siver  Colony, 

Haggabt,  E.  a.  H.,  KtTigston,  Jamaica, 

Haoub,  Gsobob,  Merchants*  Bank,  Montreal,  Canada  (Corresponding 
Secretary). 

Haines,  Chables  H.,  M. A.,  M.D.,  Princes  Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand^ 

f  Haiks,  Henby,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Hall«  Ret.  Alfked,  Baydonfield,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Hall,  Godfbet,  Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

Hall,  Hon.  Sib  John,  K.C.M.G.,  Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

Hall,  Borebt  E.,  P.O.  Box  12,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Hall,  Thomas  S.,  Queensland  Bank,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 

Hall,  Walteb  E.,  WUdfell,  Potts  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

Hallenstein,  Bbndix,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

Haludat,  Geobge  C,  M. A.,  MurwUlumbah,  Tweed  Siver,  New  South  Wales, 

Hallifax,  James  W.,  George  Town,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

Hameb,  J.  Nathaniel,  Christchurch  Club,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 

Hamilton,  Hon.  C.  Bouohton,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Eeceiver-General^ 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana  (Corresponding  Secretary), 

Hamilton,  David,  Australasian  United  8,N.  Co.,  Fremantle,  Western 
Australia. 

Hamilton,  Henby  de  Coubcy. 

Hamilton,  H.  W.  B.,  Hannan's  Club,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia, 

Hamilton,  Captain  James  de  Coubcy,  R.N. 

Hamilton,  John  T.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 
Shanghai,  China, 

Hamnett,  Fbedebick  Habpeb,  care  of  Messrs,  Arbuthnot  f  Co,  Madras, 

fHAMFSON,  B.  A.  T ,  Hampson's  Buildings,  South  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 

fHAMPsoN,  J.  Athebton,  Hampsou's  Buildings,  South  St.,  Durban,  Natal, 

Hampton,  Joseph  L.,  Survey  Department,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

tHANcocK,  Edwaed,  P.O.  Box  168,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Hancock,  H.  R.,  Ivymeade,  Burnside,  South  Australia. 

fHANCocK,  Stbangman,  P.O.  Box  77,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

fHANCocK,  Sydney,  10  Queen* s  Gardens,  Hong  Kong. 

JHanington,  Ebnbst  B.  C,  M.D.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

fEANKiN,  Chbistopheb  L.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

Hanna,  James  C,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  2^land, 

IHannam,  Chables,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

f  Hansen,  Viooo  J. 

tHABDiE,  WiLLLiM,  Fairmont  P.O.,  Kootenay  Valley,  British  Columbia. 

Habding,  George  May,  Umtata,  Tembuland,  Cape  Colony. 

Haeding-Finlayson,  Morgan  H.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

f  Habds,  Habby  H.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 

Habdwicke,  Edward  A.,  L.R.C.P.,  Howick,  Natal. 

Habdy,  James  A.,  M.R.C.S.,  Hawthornden,  Orange,  New  South  Wales. 

Hardy,  John,  Printing  Office  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal 

Habel,  Phillibebt  C.fLand  of  Plenty  House,  Essequebo,  British  Guiana, 

Haufobd,  Fbedebick,  M.L.C,  St,  Andrew's,  Grenada, 

Habley,  John,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
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1902  Habmsworth,  Captain  Alfbeo  C,  Colesberff,  Cape  Colony, 

1882  f  Harper^  Charles,  M.L.A.y  J.P.y  Guildford,  Western  Australia, 

1884  Harper,  Robert,  M.P.,  Toorak,  Metboume,  Australia, 

1891  Harragik,  John  A.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

1 881  f  Harris,  Lieut.-Colonbl  David,  C.M.G-.,  M.L.A.,  Kirnherleyy  Cape  Colony, 

1883  tHARRis,  Hbnrt  William  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1896  Harris,  John  Mter,  Sulymah,  Sierra  Leone, 
1901  Harris,  Lionel  B.,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1897  Harris,  Saul,  P,0,  Box  1473,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal, 
1901  Uailris,  Btaxfo«d,'M. v.,  Guimar,  Teneriffe, 

1890  f  Harrison,  Frank,  c/o  Post  Office,  Boseau,  Dominica, 

1892  Harrison,  J.  H.  Hugh,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.B.C.P.,   Orange  Walk,  British 

Honduras. 

1889  fHARRisoN,  J.  Spranger,  P.O.  Box  17^  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1896  Harrisson,  Sydney  T.,  LoJcoja,  Northern  Nigeria,  West  Africa, 

1886  fHABROW,  Edwin,  c/o  General  Post  Office,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1881  fHARSANT,  Sidney  B.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
]  902  Hartland,  Joseph  B.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

•  1902  Hartley,  James  H.,  Observatory,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1885  Hartley,    Surgeon   Lieut.-Colonel    Edmund    B.,  V.C,  C.M.G.,  r/o 

Defence  Department,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1891  Hartey,  Alexander  T.,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
'  1 881  Hartey,  Hon.  Augustus  W.,  St,  Johris,  Newfoundland, 

1884  Hartey,  James,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1898  Hartey,  John,  St,  John*s,  Newfoundland, 

1882  f  Hartey,  Thomas  L.,  Kingston,  Jafnaica, 

1901  Harwin,  John,  Sans  Souci,  Maritzburg,  Nata2, 

1897  Harwood,  Joshua  J.,  Architectural  Department,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1902  tHASSALL,  Raymond  L.,  11  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Walec, 
1891  Hassard,  Charles,  cjo  W.  D,  Wheelwright,  Esq,,  Eshuwe,  Natal, 

1896  Haskins,  Henry  Gore,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1900  Hatchell,  H.  M.,   Superintendent  of  Police,  Negri    Sembilan,  Straits 

Settlements, 

1808  fHATHORN,  Fergus  A.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1887  Hathorn,  Kenneth  H.,K.C.,  M.L.A.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
1900  tHATHORN,  K,  Howard,  6. A.,  P.O,  Box  3,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1884  Hatelock,  H.£.  Sir  Arthur  E.,  G.C.S.I  ,G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  Government 

House,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1889  fHAWKBR,  Edward  W.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1897  Hawker,  Michael  S.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 
1897  Hawker,  Richard  M.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1882  Hawkes,  George  Wright,  J.P.,  188  Childers  Street,  North  Adelaide,  South 
Australia, 

1897  •  Hawkins,  Alfred,  Sette  Camma,  Congo,  West  Africa, 

1898  Hawkins,  Isaac  T.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Ijogcs, 

West  Africa. 

1894  Hawtaynb,  Major  T.  M.  {N,  Staff.  Begt.),  Subathu,  Punjab,  India, 

1900  fHAY,  Harry  Algernon,  ColUndina,  Corowa,  New  South  Wales. 

1880  t^^"*"*  Henry,  Collendina,  Corowa,  New  South  Wales. 

1885  JHay,  James,  P.O,  Box  152,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
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Hat,  James  Douglas,  Ctie,  Western  Australia, 

Hay,  Jaios  M.  Allan,  P,0.  Box  48,  Maritsburg,  Natal, 

fHAY,  John,  LL.D.,  Crow's  Nest,  North  Sydney y  Nsw  South  Woks, 

f  Hat,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Haybs-Sadlbb,  Lieut.  Col.  Jambs,  C.B.,  HM,  Cvmrntssioner,  Uganda, 

Hatpobd,  Ebhbst  Jambs,  M.D.,  M.R.O.S.E ,  Oape  Coast,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
Hatfobd,  Rbv.  Mark  C,  D.D..F.II.G.S ,  Axim  Gold  Coa»i  Colony, 
Hatnb,  Chablbs,  Burg  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Haynbs,  Captain  Edwabd  J.  A.,  M.R,C.S.E.,  L.R,O.P.,  TMh,  Wesfenh 

Australia. 
Hatnes,  Robbbt,  Begistrar  in  Chancery,  Bridgetown^  Barbados. 
Hatteb,  a.  C,  Transcontinental  Telegraph  Co.,  Blautyre^  British  Central 

Africa. 
tHAYWABD,  Edwabd  W.,  Afsssrs.  J.  Martin  j- Co.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
JHatwabd,  Fbank  E.,  Messrs.  J.  Martin  4- Co,.  Adelaide,  South  Ausiraiia. 
f  Hazbll,  Chables  S.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Urad,  Wm.  Beachy,  p.  0,  Box  1146,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Heath,  Waltbb,  M.A.,  care  of  Messrs,  Hart  ^  Flower,  Adelaide  Sireot, 

Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Hbbden,  Geobob  H.,  Eratnbie,  Molong,  New  South  Wales;  and  Union  Club, 
tHEBBON,  Hon.  A.  S.,  M.L.C.,  Barrister-at'Law,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Hbctob,    Captain  G.  Nbuson,    R.N.R.,    Vilia  Nelson,   Valescure,  8t, 

Raphael,  France, 
^Hbctob,  Sib  James,  E.C.M.G.,  Colonial  Museum,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Hbly-Hutchinson,  H.E.  Thh  Hon.  Sib  Waltbb  F.,  G.C.M.G.,  GovemrnoHt 

Bouse,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fHsMBBY,  Pbbcy,  Assistant  Receiver-General,  Berbioe,  British  Guiana, 
Hbmming,  H.E.  Sib  Augustus  W.  L.,  G.C.M.G.,   Government  House, 

Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Hemming,  John,  Gruhamstown,  Cape  Colony. 
Hkmmbns,  Captain,  R  A ,  Brill  Ball,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Hendebson,  J.  C.  A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Hbndebson,  Samuel,  Wootiford  Lodge,  Trinideid, 
tHENDBBSON,  THOMSON,  National  Bank,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Hbndbiks,  a.  J.,  Black  River,  Jamaica, 

fHBNNBssY,  David  V.,  J.P.,  Sydenham,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Henby,  Hon.  John,  Devonport  West,  Tasmania, 
Hbnshall,  Thomas,  Postmaster,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Hensman,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Alfbed  Peach,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
fHsBBEBT,   Reginald  F.    de  Coubcy,  J.P.,   Plantation   Springlands, 

Berbice,  British  CruiaTM. 
Hbwick,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  John  E.,  Georgetown,  BriHsh  Guiana, 
Heydeman,  Habby,  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  P.O.  Box  396,  Durban,  Natal, 
Hickman,  W.  Albebt,  B.Sc,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
Hicks,  Hebbebt  G.,  Oudtshoom,  Cape  Colony, 

fHiDDiNGH,  J.  M.  F.,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Cohny, 
fHiDDiNGH,  MicHABL,  F.C.S.,  Newlauds,  Cape  Cdony, 
HiDDiNGH,  William,  Barrister^U-Law,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
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1892  Hill,  Cuables  Wm.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Accra ,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1887  Hill,  Hon.  Edward  C.  H.,  Auditor  -  General,  Singapore. 

1897  Hill,  Henry  T.,  P.O.  Box  1696,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1901  Hill,  Libut.-Colonbl  Thomas  Alexander,  Bloiwfoniein,  Orange  Bivef 
Colony. 

1887  Hill,  LuilbM.,  A.MJnst.CE.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1888  fHiLL,  Thomas  Heslop,  Sungei  Ujcmg,  Straits  Settlemenit, 
1891  Hill,  Wardrop  M.,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1900  f  HiLLiARD,  Chaelfs  H.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Sutherland,  Cape  Colony. 

1889  Hills,  T.  Aoq,  31  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1901  Hillyer,  W.  Henry,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  cjo  J.  H.  Cheetham,  Esq ,  Cape 

Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1898  fHiLTON,  Thomas  J.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1888  fHiTCHiNS,  Charles,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Katal. 
1897  HiTCHiNS,  JoHJ?  F.,  Durban,  Natal. 

1902  HocKEN,  Thomas  M.,  M.R.C.aE  ,  'F.lj.S,Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
1901  Hodges,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Hendy  E.  A.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1884  Hodgson,  HE.  Sir  Frederic  M.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Barbados, 
1894  t^o^^*  Uno  Bok,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

1901  Hofmeyr,  Adrian  J.  L.,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 

1897  HoFMETR,  Henry  J.,  B.A.,  P.O.  Box  948,  Johannesburg,  Ti-anevaal. 

1885  Hofmeyr,  Hon.  J.  H.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  HoGO,  Henry  Houghton,  Cheniston,  Upper  Macedon,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1896  HoLDSHip,  Thomas  H.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney^  New  SoiUh  Wales, 

1894  Hole,  Hugh  Marshall,  Civil  Commissioner,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1886  Hole,  William,  Johore,  Straits  SetHeTnenis. 

1901  Holland,  Hon.  Charles  Theodore,  M.L.C ,  J.F.,  c/o  Charterland  Gold- 

fields,  Limited,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1889  Holland,  Cuyler  A.,  care  of  British  Columbia  Land  Co.,  Victoria,  British 

Columbia. 

1898  tHoLLiDAY,  Cecil,  293  Church  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1889  tHoLLiNS,  Richard  R.,  P.  0.  Box  289,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal  and  Pretoria. 

1896  tHoLLis,  A.  Claud,  H.B.M,  Vice-ConstUate,  Mombasa,  East  Africa, 
1889  Holmes,  John  R.,  District  Judge,  Papho,  Cyprus. 

1902  Holmes,  Wm.  J.,  Upington,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  Holroyd,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Edward  D.,  Melbourne^  Australia, 

1 887  Holt,  B.  Armitage,  cjo  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Croydon,  Queensland, 

1887  fHoLT,  Walter  H.,  J.P.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1894  Holton,  Harold,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

1889  IH0MAN,  Leonard  £.  B.,  P.O.  Box  178,  Johannesburg,  7¥ansvaal, 

1890  Honey,  Richard,  2nd  Providencia  No,  4,  Mexico.       " 
1898  Hood,  Wm.  Acland,  St.  Audries,  Gisbome,  New  Zealand. 
1902  Hooper,  Raymond  E.,  364  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 

1 884  f  Hope,  C.  H.  S.,  Maretimo,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

1884  fHoFB,  Jambs  William,  M.R.C.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 

1888  HoPLEY,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  William  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1883  fHoRDERN,  Edward  Carr,  211  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1897  tHoRDBRN,  Samuel,  Retford  Hall,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

1892  Horn,  Thomas  Sutherland,  Adelaide,  South  Australia 
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1901  [  fHoBNBY,  William  F.,  Chcllow  Dean,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
1898  HoBiTBT'PoBTBB,  Chahles,  Assistant  Colonial  Sec.,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
1890  tHoBNABBooK,  Chables  A.,  GiUes  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
1894  HoBSFOBD,  Hon.  Samuel  L.,  M.E.C.,  St,  Kitts, 

1881  HoBTOK,  Alfbed  Gt.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

1897  Hose,  Bt.  Rev.  George  F.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Singapore  and  Sarawak, 

Bishop* s  House,  Singapore, 

1902  HosHSCfliLD,  SiGMUND,  P.O,  Box  25,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1896  HosKEN,  William,  P.O.  Box  66 7,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
1884  f  HosMEBy  Ma  JOB  Edwabd  A.  C,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada, 

1900  Hough,  T.  F.,  8  Des  Faux  Rd,  Central,  Hong  Kong, 
1894  HowABD,  John  Wm.,  Bvlawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1898  Howe,  Chables,  Durban,  Natal, 

1899  Howell,  Henby  Sfenceb,  Sionyhurtt,  Gait,  Ontario,  Canada, 

1898  Hudson,  Hon.  Abthub,  Attorney-'Gencral,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
1894  f Hudson,  Walteb  E.,  P.O,  Box  189,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1899  HuGGiNS,  Henby  D.,  Stipendiary  Justice,  Cedros,  Trinidad, 

1901  Hughes,  Libut.-Colonel  Fbedbbic  G.,  D.A.A.G.,  895   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne,  Australia, 

1901  Hughes,  Hugh  Stanley,  Minnewater,  Kuranda,  QuecTisland, 

1  887  ffl^OHES-HUGHES,  T.  W. 

1894  HuLETT,  GEomjis'HEnB'RRT,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  VenUam,  Natal, 

1884  HuLETT,  Hon.  Sib  James  Liege,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kearsney,  Nonoti,  Natal, 

1901  HuLBTT,  Hobacb  B.,  Kearsney,  Nonoti,  Natal, 

1887  Hull,  Geobge  H.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1901  -fHuLL,  Henby  C,  P.O,  Box  948,  Johanne^urg,  Transvaal, 

1 901  Humby,  Albebt  J.,  M.InstC.E.,  Government  Railways,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1893  Humby,  Henby  G.,  M.InstC.E.,  P.O.  Box  86,  Mariteburg,  Natal, 
1901  HuMPHBEYS,  Geobge,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

1880  HuMFHBEYS,  OcTAVius,  Chief  Registrar  of  the   Supreme  Court  of  the 

Leeward  Islands,  St.  John*s,  Antigua. 

1889  Hunt,  Walteb  R.,  Auditor- General,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

1894  HxTNTBB,  Chables  H.,    Chief  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 

1883  HuNTBB,  Chables  Thomson,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1889  HuNTEB,  Sib  David,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  Railways,  Durban,  Natal, 

1884  HxTNTEB,  Hamilton,  C.M.G.,  H.B.M,  Consul,  Tonga,  Friendly  Islands, 

1898  fHuNTEB,  Jambs  M.,  Government  Railways,  Durban,  Natal, 

1899  Hunteb,  Joseph,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

1896  tHuNTEB,  Thomas  A.,  27  Octagon,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

1897  Hubbell,  William,  Crwelo,  Rhodesia, 

1901  Hutchbon,  Duncan;  P.V.S.,  Agricultural  Department,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony. 

1896  Hutchinson,  Geobge  H. 

1897  Hutchinson,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Sib  Joseph  T.,  M.A.,  Nicosia, 

Cyprus, 

1 900  Hutchinson,  Hon.  Elliott,  St.  M.,  M.L.C,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1901  Hutson,  Hon.  Eybb,  Colonial  Secretary,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 
1883  Button,  Hon.  Chables  William,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
1893  Hutton,  Edwabd  M.,  M.A.,  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Gibraltar, 
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fHuTTON,  J.  Mount. 

HuTTON,  William,  c/o  the  Assistant  Director,  Imperial  Military  Bailwayst 

Lourengo  Marques^  East  Africa, 
HxTXTABLE,  F.  W.,  Pretoria  CLvh^  Transvaal, 
Hyam,  Abraham,  P.O.  Box  234,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
HtamS;  Fbakk^  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 


1 897  Ietbbs,  Bobert  Lancelot,  Mount  leversy  Royal  Park,  Melhoumey  Australia, 
1884     Ikin,  Key.  Alfred,  D.D.,  Pointy  Natal, 

1898  Impet,  Samxtbl  P.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Overheek  Square,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1880     ImThurn,  Hon  Everard  F.,  C.B.,  C.M.G-.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 

1894  fiNOLiSy  Hon.  James,  M.L.A.,  Dean's  Place,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1896  Inolis,  "Wm.  Wood,  P,0,  Box  2056,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1901     fiNESBTTKR,  Wm.  Ellswortu,  M.D.,  AlajueUt,  Costa  Rica, 

1901     Ireland,  Professor  Alleyne,  7%^  University,  Chicago;  and  St,  Botolph 
Clubf  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

1895  Inniss,  Thomas  Walrond,  Britannia  Estate,  Mauritius. 

1891  I'Ons,  Frederick  F.,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Durban,  Natal, 

1892  Ireland,  J.  S.  A.,  M.B.  {Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian   Emigration 

Service), 
1891     Irtine,  Hon.  Hans  W.  H.,  M.L.C,  Great  Western  Vineyard,  Victoria, 

Australia. 
1891     Irving,  Robert  J.,  Western  Australian  Pastoral  and  Colonisation  Co,, 

Kojonup,  Western  Australia, 

1897  Isaac,  George  Michael,  P,0.  Box  75,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
1886     f  Isaacs,  David,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1891     Isaacs,  Emanuel,  P.O,  Box  1,  Maf eking.  Cape  Colony, 

1900  Isaacs,  Isaac  Alfred,  K.C,  M.P.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1883     IsEMONGER,  Edwin  E.,  Singapore, 

1901  IsEMONOER,  Francis  M.,  District  Magistrate,  Beaufort,  British  N,  Borneo, 


1902  Jack,  Wm.  Langlands,  423  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1899  t'^^^c^s^^^  Cecil  Gower,  J.  P.,  Magistrate's  Office,  Lady  smith,  Natal, 
1881  Jackson,  H.E.  Sir  Henry  M.,  B^.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Suva,  Fiji, 
1890  JacksOn,  Bobert  E.,  K.C,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

1902  f  Jackson,  Thomas  A.,  305  Bulwer  Street,  Maritsburg,  Natal* 

1897  f  Jacob,  William  F.,  Feildifig,  New  Zedlund, 

1901  Jacobs,  David  M.,  P.O.  Box  230,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 

1883  -f  Jacobs,  Isaac,  72  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1897  Jagger,  John  Wm.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Cdony, 

1876  f  Jambs,  J.  William,  F.G.S.,  Tanasari,  Blakehurst,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

1894  James,  Philip  Haughton,  Paradise,  Savanna-la- Mar,  Jamaica, 
1897  Jambs,  Budolph,  Police  Magistrate,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1893  Jameson,  Hon.  Adam,  M.L.C,  M.B.,  CM.,  Perth,  Westenh  Australia, 

1900  Jameson,  Charles  S.,  354  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 

1895  Jameson,  George,  Mostyn,  SpringUonf  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
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1881 
1895 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1886 
1896 
1882 

1894 

1893 
1893 
1900 
1872 
1889 
1882 
1895 
1895 
1900 
1895 

1897 
1893 
1884 

1895 
1894 
1891 
1896 

1888 
1889 
1899 
1889 

1885 
1885 
1898 
1890 
1899 
1901 

1889 
1898 
1891 
1882 
1884 
1896 
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Jameson,    Henby    Ltsteb,    E.A.,    Ph.D.,     Conflict   Ghroup,    Samarai, 

British  New  €hiinea. 
f  Jameson,  Db.  L.  S.,  C.B.,  MX. A.,  Kimherley^  Cape  Colony, 
Jameson, Hon.  KobbbTi  M.L.C.,  Durban,  Natal  {Corresponding  Secretary), 
JamiesoNi  Edmund  C,  P.O.  Box  357;  Johannesbwrg,  TransvaaU 
Jamieson,  Geobgb,  C.M.O. 

Jamieson,  John  H.,  P.  0.  Box  2576,  Jokannesburgf  Transvaal, 
f  Jamieson,  M.  B.,  C.E,,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Jabdinb,  John  F.,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Jabbett,  Michael  Lewis,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.K.C.P.  (Edin.),  British  Sherbro, 

West  Africa. 
Jeffbat,  Alan,   cjo   Australian  Estates  ^  Mortgage   Co,,   Townsville, 

Queensland. 
Jbllicoe,  K^  Vincent,  Buxton  House,  George  Street,  Nassau,  BaJiatnas, 
Jenkins,  Abthxtb  Hooebs,  Durban,  Natal. 

Jenkins,  Geobqb  H.  V.,  Herbert  Park,  Armidale,  New  South  Wales. 
f  Jenkins,  H.  L  ,  Indian  Civil  Service, 
fjEPPE,  Cabl,  Barrister-at-Law,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fJEPPE,  JuLitJs,  Danish  Consul,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Jeppb,  Julius,  Jun.,  P.O.  Box  60,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Jbssop,  William  H.,  P.O.  Box  213,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
JoBSON,  Captain  Maitland  B.,  Fort  Jameson,  North-Bastern  Rhodesia, 
t  Joel,  Louis,  P.  0.  Box  232,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaal, 
Johnson,  Hon.  Edwabd  0.,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
t  Johnson,  Fbank  W.  F.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 
Johnson,  Fbedebick  Willl/lm,  A.InstC.E.,  Puhlie  Works  Department y 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Johnson,  Joseph  C.  F.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Johnston,  Hon.  C.  J.,  M.L.C.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
tJoHNSTON,  David  "W.,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  2022,  Johinnesburg,  Transvaal. 
Johnston,    D.    Hope,  r/o   Bank  of  Australasia,   Sydney,  New   South 

Wales. 
Johnston,  Sib  Habby  H.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 
f  Johnston,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Oakbank,  Mount  Barker,  South  Australia. 
Johnston,  J.  Babbe,  20  Loflus  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Johnston,  Pbrcival,  J.P.,  care  of  Messrs.  Jones  ^  Jones,  Lincolris  Inn 

Chambers,  Elizabeth  Sired,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Johnston,  Sydney,  Napier,  New  Zeala^id. 

Johnston,  Hon.  Walteb  Woods,  M.H.R.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Johnstone,  Geobgb  W.,  L.R.C.P.,L.R.C.S.,  4  Ballina  Road,  Singapore. 
Johnstone,  Eobbbt,  Board  of  Supervision,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Jolly,  Leslie;  M.A.us.I.M.E.,  Launceston,  Tasmania. 
Jones,  Edwabd  Lloyd,  Hatherley,  Hoitiebush  Road,  Strathfield,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
t  Jones,  Evan  H.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Jones,  Jambs,  Greenhill,  Justice  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Jones,  John  R.,  P.O.  Box  966,  Pretoria,  Transtaal. 
Jones,  Oswald,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

Jones,  Philip  Sydney,  M.D.,  16  College  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Jones,  Commandeb  R.  D.  Paget,  Maritie  Supt,,  Lokoja,  Northern  Nigeria* 
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1898 

1873 
1882 
1897 

1890 
1901 
1897 
1893 
1899 
1896 
1886 


Jones,  Eichabd  Eyak,  care  of  Messrs^  F,  ^  A,  Swtmzy,  Cape  Coast, 

Gold  Coast  Colony. 
JoNBS;  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  S.  Twbntyman,  Grahamstotonf  Cape  Colony, 
JoNBSy  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  W.  H.  Hyndman,  JPenang^  Straits  Settlements, 
f  Jones,  His  Gbace  William  West,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Cape  Town, 

Bishop's  Court,  Claremont^  Cape  Colony. 
JoNRd,  Wm.  Hebbert,  278  Collins  Street,  Mdboume,  Australia, 
Jones,  William  Hughes,  Kalgoorliej  Western  Australia. 
JoBDisoN,  Fbank,  CrwelOf  Ehodcsia. 

JuDD,  Albebt  Or.,  care  of  J.  G.  Leeh,  JBjg.,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 
JuDsoN,  Daiteel,  J.F.,  BulattayOi  Rhodesia, 
Junius,  Henby  Q-.,  P.O.  Box  426,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Juta,  Hon.  Sib  Henby  H.,  K.O.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 


1899  t^ATEB,  KoRMAN  W.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1901  fKAYSEB,  Charles  F.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1894  tKEBNAN,  James,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1902  Kbep,  E&kest  £.,  Witch  Wood,  South  Yarra,  Melbourm,  Australia,  and 
Australian  Club, 

1885  Keep,  John,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1889  t^^G^'^^j  Thomas  Henby,  Market  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1889  fKEiTH,  John  T.,  Port  Mizaheth,  Cape  Colony, 

1902  Keith-Fbaskb.  C.  D.,  Tongaat,  Natal. 

1902  Eellneb,  B.  0.,  M.D.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Rivft  Colony, 

1 900  f  Kblly,  GrEOBOE  C,  Mont  Alto,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  AustroUa, 

1896  Kelly,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Henby  Q-.,  Forcados,   Southern 

Nigeria, 

1884  f Kelly,  James  John,  ElUmatta,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1898  Kelly,  J.  Cabling,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1889  fKELTY,  WiLLLiM,  Albany,  Western  Australia, 

1877  KsMSLEY,  James,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1883  Kennedy,  James  Hutchinson,   Master  of  the  High   Court,  Salisbury, 

Rhodesia, 

1884  Kenny,  W.,  M.D.  {Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigration  Service), 
1898  Ken-way,  Philip  T.,  Gisbome,  New  Zealand. 

1886  Kebmodb,  Eobebt,  Mona  Vale,  Tasmania, 

1900  Kebr,  David,  Abergeldie  Estate,  Watawala,  Ceylon, 

1888  t^EBRY,  T.  C,  Sutton  Lodge,  Remmauaa,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

1902  Kessleb,  Captain  Robbrt  C,  F.R.G.S.,  cjo  Messrs.  King  ^  Sons,  Castle 
Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 

1897  Kettle,  Nathanibl,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1895  Kbwlhy,  Chablbs,  M.A.,  P.O,  Box  22,  Winburg^  Orange  River  Colony, 
1882  f  Keynes,  Ricrabd  R.,  Keyneton,  South  Australia, 

1892  fKiDDLE,  William,  Walbundrie  Station,  Albury,  New  South  Wales, 

1886  KiLBY,  Henby  Or.,  Bentham,  Hunters  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1898  KiLGouB,  William,  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  3  Bent  Street,  Sydney f  New 

South  Wales, 

1891  EiNCAiD,  John,  P,0,  Sox  2186,  Johannesburg,  Transvaalt 

1901  King,  Abthub  S.,  Cairns,  Queensland, 
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1901      Kiyo,  Hartby,  Cariblanco,  Costa  Mica. 

1898     fKiNO,  Kelso,  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales;  and  Australian 

Club, 
1888     King,  Hon.  Philip  G.,  M.L.C.,  Banksia,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

1888  KiNQSMiLLy  W.  T.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
1897     Kinsman,  W.  E.,,  Durban,  Natal. 

1901  fKiBKCALDY,  Wm.  Meltillb,  f  .S.S.,  Dunedin,  New  T^ealand. 
1897     KiBKSB,  James,  South  British  Insurance  Co.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
1897     KiBTON,  Captain  Geobge,  Feilding,  New  Zealand, 

1886  KithbB;  William^  Glenelg,  South  Aicstralia, 
1878     Knbybtt,  J.  S.  K.  de,  2  Rue  de  Loxum,  Brussels. 
1883     Knight,  Abthub,  Audit  Office,  Singajpore, 

1902  f Knights,  Eichabd,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  Government  Railway,  Sekondi,  Gold 
Coast  Colony. 

1896  Knollys,  Hon.  SibCoubtbnay  C,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Port  of 

Spain,  Trinidad, 

1893  Knollys,  Major  Louis  F.,  C.M.G. 

1887  Knox,  William,  M.F.,  74  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1803  fK(ENiG,  Paul,  Beau  Bassin,  Mauritius, 
1890  fKoHLBB,  Chablbs  W.  H.,  Riverside,  Paarl,  Cape  Colony. 
1896  KoLL,  Otto  H.,  P,0.  Box  1401,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1890  fKoTHABi,  Jehanoib  H.,  Karachi,  India. 
1876  fE[BiEL,  Rev.  H.  T.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1889  fKuHB,  Henby  R.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
1882  Ktshb,  James  Wm.  Nobton,  Registrar  of  the  Courts,  Hong  Kong, 


1883  fliAGDEN,  Sib  Godfbey  Yeatman,  K.C.M.G.|  Commissioner  for  Native 
Affairs,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1900  Laing,   Dayid    William,   cjo    Messrs.    Caston  ^    Davidson,    Gympie, 
Queeensland. 

1 885     f  Laing,  Hon.  John,  M.L.A .,  Blaokwoods,  Seymour,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  Lamb,  Tompson,  Liverpool  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
1880     Lampbey,  Libut.-Colonel  J.  J.,  E.A.M.C.,  F.R.G.S. 

1898  Lance,  William  P.,  P.O.  Box  744,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 
1885     Landale,  E.  Huntbb,  DeniUquin,  New  South  Wales, 

1901  Landau,  Mobbis  M.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
1900     Lane,  Zebina,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1884  fliANG,  William,  Green  Hill,  Cooma,  New  South  Wales. 
1894     Langdale,  Captain  Pbedebick  Lenox,  Wakaya,  F^i. 

1897     Langdon,  Chables  P.,  122  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1902  ILangdon,  William  C,  J.P.,  Port  Darwin,  Northern  Territory,  South 
Amtralia. 

1882     Lange,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  J.  H.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  fLANGEBMAN,  J.  W.  S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1890     Langbbman,  James,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1899  Langfobd,  Albert  E.,  Equitable  Building^  CoUins  Btreet,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 
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1900     Lanolbt,  W.  H.,  BarrUierHU-Law,  69    Government  Street,    Victoria, 

British  Columbia, 
1900     Labkins,  Rbv.  Fehdbbick,  The  Vicarage,  Mount  Albert,  Auckland,  New 

Zealand. 
1897     Lassetteb,  Colonrl  H.  B.,  Bedleaf,  New  South  Head  Road,  Woollahra, 

Sydney^  New  South  Wales, 
1900     Laughton,  John  M.,  Town  Engineer,  Bulawayo,  Shodesia, 
1897     Laubirb,  Rt.  Hon.  Sm  Wilfbid,  G.C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
1896     Law,  Chablhs  F.,  P.O.  Box  116,  Vancotiver,  British  Columbia. 
1889     fLAWLBY,  Alfbbd  L.,  Beira,  East  Africa, 
1889     Lawbencr,  Jambs,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

1899  Lawhencb,  Laubib  P.,  113  Orenfell  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1900  Lawtox,  Fbank  I.,  Layos,  West  Africa. 

1886     Lattox,  Bendyshb,  Messrs.  Gibb,  Livingston,  ^  Co.,  Hong  Kong. 

1901  Lazabus,  Simbon  L.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1892     ^IjEK,  Julian  Augustus, M.B.,  F.R.C.S. 

1900     Lee,  D.  0.  E  ,  Nyamangura  Headlands,  Rhodesia, 

1889  ^Leecu,    H.   W.    Chambbb,    LL.D.,   State    Treasurer,    Perak,    Straits 

Settlements, 
1883     j;Lebcu,  John  Boubkb  Massbt,  Kinta,  Perak,  Straits  Settlements. 

1900  Lbkchman,  Gbobgb  Babclat,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1896  fLBFEVBE,  John  M.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 

1894  LbHuntb,     His     Honoub     Gbobgb    Ruthvbn,    C.M.G.,    Government 

House,  Port  Moresby,  British  New  Guinea, 

1877  Lbmbbbg,  Philip  (Consul  for  Portugal),  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1883  Lb  Mesuhibb,  Cecil  J.  R.,  The  Carnac  MUls,  Batticaloa,  Ceylon. 

1880  Lb  Mibbb,  Hippolttb,  Jun.,  Rose  Cottage,  Curepipe,  Mauritius. 

1896  f  Lempbiebb,  John  Thomson,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1897  ILbnz,  Otto,  P.O.  Box  92,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1896  Lbonabd,  Chablbs,  P.O.  Box  46,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1890  fl^N^D,    Hon.    James    W.,  K.C,   The  Rand    Club,  Johannesburg, 

IVansvcuU. 
1886     Leppbb,  Chablbs  H.,  15  West  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1896  Jsa  Roux,  D.  M.,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 

1899     Leslie,  Alex.  Stbwabt,  The  Treasury,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
1889     ILeslib,  J,  H.,  P.O.  Box  190,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1901  Le  Subub,  Sybbandt,  Legiilative   Council    Office,    Cape    Town,    Cape 

Colony, 

1898  tLEUCHAES,  Geobge,  M.L.A.,  Beacken,  Grey  Town,  Natal, 

1891  fl^vBY,  Jambs  A.,  Bowdon,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1897  Levi,    Hon.    Nathaniel,    M.L  C,    Liverpool,    St,    Kilda,    Melbourne, 

Australia. 

1882  Lety,  Hon.  Abthub,  M.L.C.,  Mandeville,  Jamaica, 
1901      Levy,  Babnett,  Bfoemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 

1899  Levy,  Geobge,  P.O.  Box  74,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 

1883  Lewis,  Allan  Wbllbslby,  K.C.,  St,  Georges,  Grenada. 
1899     Lewis,  Dayid  Clabencb,  Club  ChanHiers,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1380     tLBWifi,  Hon.  Sib  Neil  Elliott,  K.C.M.G.,  M.H.A ,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Hobart, 

Tasmania  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
1891     Lewis,  Robbbt  E.,  414  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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Lewis,  Hon.  Sib  Samuel,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

tLBWis,  Thomas,  Hohart^  Tasmania, 

Lewis,  Thomas  Hope,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.S.A.,  Symonds   Street,  Auckland, 

New  Zealand, 
Lewis,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Waltbb  Llewellyn,  Belize,  British 

Honduras, 
Lewis,    William    Milieb,    171    Hereford    Street,    Christchurch,    New 

2jealand. 
fLiCHTHEiM,  Jacob,  P,0,  Box  1618,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 
tLiDDLE,  Fbedebic  C,  BandClvh,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fLiDDLE,  HoBACB  S.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  LiDDLB,  Joseph,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
LiEBMANN,  Hbnby  B.,  Wynyard  Square,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Lincoln,  Gtabbiel,  Civil  Service,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
fLiNDSAY,  Hbnby  Lill^  78  Fox  Street,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Lindsay,  John  H.,  cjo  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Singapore, 
tLiNDUP,  Waltbb,  Fairview  Tower,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
LiNSCOTT,  Rev.  T.  S.,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada, 
Lipp,    Chables,    J.P.,    African    Banking    Corporation,    Johan-'Hsburg, 

Transvaal, 
Lissneb,  Hon.  Isedob,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
LisTBB,  Hbnby  M.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
LiTHMAN,  Karl,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Little,  Abchibald  J.,  Chungking,  China, 
LiTrLE,  Chables  Wm.,  Scottish  Australian  Investment  Co,,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales, 
Little,  Jambs  B  ,  Wanderer  Gold  Mines,  Selukwe,  Rhodesia. 
Little,  Hobbbt  McEwen,  Kudat,  West  Coast,  British  North  Borneo, 
tLiTEBSiDGE,    Archibald,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of   Chemistry,   Tie 

University,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Llewelyn,  H.E.  Sib  Robert  B.,  K.C.M.G-.,  Government  House,  Grenada, 

West  Indies. 
Lloyd,  CHiiBLEs,  Lowther  Hotel,  Durban,  Natal. 

Lloyd,  Chables  W.,  Hayfield,  Granville  Heights,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Lloyd,  J.  A.  T.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
tLLOYD,  Rev.  John  T.,  10  Pietersen  Street,  Hospital  Hill,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
Lloyd,  Lancelot  T.,  127  Phillip  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Lloyd- Jo>ES,  RicHABn,  Banket  Reefs,  Ltd ,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
f  LocKWABD,  Henry,  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
LoFTiE,  Rowley  C,  Maison  Puemieux,  Clarenf,  Switzerland, 
LooAN,  Hun.  James  D.,  M.L.C,  Matjesfontein,  Cape  Colony. 
Long,  Edwabd  M.,  Havana,  Mackay,  Queensland, 
Long,  SID^EY  H.,  Frankfort,  Pilgrims  R.st,  Lydenburg,  Transvaal. 
LoNGDEN,  Hrbbert  T.,  Gwelo,  Rhodesia. 
Longley,  Hon.  J.  Wilbebfobce,  K.C,  M.E.C,  M.P.P.,  HaXifax,  Nova 

Scotia, 
Loos,  Hox.  F.  C,  M.L.C,  Rosencath,  Barley  Road,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
LoBAM,  Albert  E.,  21  Timber  Street,  MariteLurg,  Natal, 
tLouBSER,  Matthew  M.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
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1901  LouoHKAN,  I.  Hamilton,  Tukihikit  Hawkea  Iki/,  New  Zealand, 
1888  Love,  Jambs  B.,  09  Bathwr^t  Street,  Sidney,  New  South  Wales. 
1884  LoTBOAT,  BiCHABD  KsLSBT,  F.R.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Thinsvaal. 

1891  LoTELL,  Edward  A.,  M.  A.^Ph.  D.,  Collector  ofOustotM,  Lagoe,  West  Africa. 

1878  LovBLL,  Sib  Fbancw  H.,  C.M.G.,  M.R.C.S.E., 

1883  tLovBLY,  Lieut.-Colonbl  Jambs  Chapman,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1896  fLovBLT,  Wm.  H.  C,  M.A.I.M.E.,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia, 

1896  LoTBMOBB,  Habbt  0.,  Band  CM,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 

1895  LowLEs,  John  I.,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1898  LowBY,  Captain  Hbnbt  Wabd,  I.S.O.,  Secunderabad,  India. 
1895  fLucAs,  Albxandbb  B.,  Florida,  Transvaal, 

1899  Lucas,  Fbbdbbick  G-.  C,  Bidge  Bead,  Durban,  Natal. 

1897  Lucas,  Captain  Gould  A.,  Durban,  Natal. 
1895  fLvcAS,  Philip  db  N.,  Florida,  Transvaal, 

1902  Ludlow,  Lionel,  Bulawayo,  Bkodesia. 

1895  *Luoabd,  H.E.  Bbioadibb-Gbneral  Sie  Fbbderick  D.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
D.S.O.,  Government  House,  Ntfrthem  Nigeria  {vid  F\oroados). 

1888  Lumb,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  C.  F.,  MA.,  LL.D.y  ^ngston,  Jamaiea. 

1886  Lumoaib,  Hon.  Geobgb,  M.O.G.,   Collector   of  Customs,  Port  Louis, 
Mauritius. 

1889  tLuMSDEN,  Datid,  Port  EUeabeth,  Cape  Colonic. 

1901  tLTLE,  Alexandeb,  250  Church  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1886  tLTMAN,  Hbnbt  H.,  74  McTavish  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 

1898  Lynch,  Geobqb  Wm.  A.,  M.B.,  Ba,  F^'i. 

1901  Lynn,  William  J.,  A^uahs,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1893  Lyons,  Habby  S.,  Office  of  *' Bloemfontein  Post,"  Bloentfontein,  Orange 

Biver  Colony, 

1895  Lys,  Godfbby,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaai, 


1886     ISaj^sdgsp,  Hon.  Mb.  Jubticb  C.  G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1888     Macabthub,  Abthub  H.,  87  Macleay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1891     Macabthub,  Duncan,  7  Westlake  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

1 893  Macabthy,  Thos.  G.,  Phanix  Brewery,  Tory  St.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1896  Macaskib,  John  C,  District  Judge,  Famagusta,  Cyprus. 

1897  Macaulay,  John  May,  P.O.  Box  125,  Bulawayo,  Bhodesia. 

1883     Macdonald,  C.  Falconab  J.,  Waniabadgery,  Wagga  Wagga,New  South 

Wales. 
1885     Macdonald,  Claude  A.,    Wantabadgery,    Wagga   Wagga,  New  South 

Wales. 

1894  MacDonald,  H  E.  Colonel  Sib  Claude  M.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Tokio, 

Japan. 

1891  fMACDONALD,  DuNCAN,  P.O.  Box  82,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 

1892  MacDonald,  Bbbnezeb,  KamUaroi,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
1896     Macdonald,  Gbobge,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1896     Macdonald,  Bet.  J.  Middleton  (^Senior  Chaplain,  Government  of  Indiay 

Nowgong,  Central  India. 
1885     Macdonald,  Thomas  Mobbll,  Invercargill,  New  ZrcUand, 
1882     Macdouoall,  James,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

ff2 
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1891  tMACDOWALL,  Day  Hobt,  M.P.,  Prinee  Albert,  KW,T,,  Canada, 

1889  "MJicEwes,  Hon.  Alexandeb  P.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong, 
1884  fMACFABLANB,  Jambs,  Newlancls,  Hohart,  Tasmania, 

1881  Macfablane,  Robebt,  J.P.,  The  Oaks,  Harrismith,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1890  Macfeb,  K.  N.;  45  St.  Sacrament  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 

1889  Macfib,  Matthew,  T^/aUa^  Elm  Grove,  Armadale,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1897  IMacfib,  Robbbt  A.,  Estancia  Ferla^  LuquUlo,  Porto  Rico,  West  Indies. 

1899  fMAcGBBOOB,  H.E.  Sib  Willtam,  K.C.M.O.,  C.B.,    Government  House, 

Lagos,  West  Africa. 

1886  Maoglabhak,  Neil,  J.P.,  Mining  Commissioner,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1891  Macintosh,  James,  cjo  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  Townsville,  Queenslxnd. 

1900  '  MacIybb,  FERGns,  Stock  Exchange  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1896  t^^^''^^*  Captain  A.  W.,  J. P.,  AorM  Goulburn,  New  South  Wales. 

1901  JMackat,  Donald  H.  Ross,  211  Boshoff  Street,  Mariizburg,  Natal, 

1892  Mackat,  Geoboe,  Marzelsfontein,  Douglas,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  Mackat,  James,  Sirathreay,  Feilding,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1890  fMACKAT,  John  Kenneth,  Dungog,  New  South  Wales, 

1887  Mackellab,  Ho^  Ghables  K.,  M.L.C.,  M.B.,   131  Maequarie  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1886  Mackenzie,  John  Eddie,  M.B.,  CM.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1897  tMACKENziE,  MuBDO  S.,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia, 

1900  MACKINNON,  Fabquhab,  Bulatoayo,  Rhodesia. 

1902  MACKINNON,  Angus,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1891  f  MACKINNON,  "W.  K  ,  Marida,  Yallock,  Boorcan,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1901  Mackihtosh,  Donald,  The  Pines,  Essendon,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1896  fMAcLiBEN,  Dayid,  62  Frank  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

]  902  MacI/Abrn.  James  Malcolm,  B.Sc,  F.G.S.,  Thames,  New  Zealand. 

1882  Macphebson,  John,  3207  H.  Street,  San  Diego,  California,  U.S.A. 

1 902  f  MacShebbt,  Rt.  Ret.  Bishop  H.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1900  f  McBbtdb,  Hon.  D.  E.,  M.L.C,  Austra^Aan  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1883  McCallum,  H.E.  Colonel  Sib  Hknbt  Edwabd,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  A.D.C., 

Government  House,  Mariizburg,  Natal. 

1897  McCallum,  William,  Oceana  Consolidated  Co.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1880  McCabtht,  Jambs  A.,  Solicitor- General,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1896  McCabthy,  Hon.  Robebt  H.,  M.L.C,  Collector  of  Customs,  Port  of  Spain, 

Trinidad. 

1900  McCaughan,  Ernest  L.,  Bohemian  Club,  Mdbourne,  Australia, 

1886  fMcCAUGHAN,  Patbick  K.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1886  tMcCAUGHEY,    Hon.    Samuel,    M.L.C,    Coonong,    Urana,    New    South 

Wales. 

\  899  McConachib,  Alexander,  Messrs.  Gilman  ^  Co.,  Hong  Kong. 

1895  t'^'^^cCoNNELL,  James,  Ardmore  Hall,  Vv/na,  BHji. 

1 897  McCowAT,  RoBEUT  L.,  F.R.I.B. A.,  P.  0.  Box  3 1 8,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1882  McCbab,  Fabquhab  P.  Or.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1889  McCuLLOCH,  Alkxandbb,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

1 896  McCuLLouGH,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C,  High  Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

1893  McDonald,  Hon.  DaubntH.,  Treasurer,  Nassau,  Bahamas  {Corre$po9iding 

Senreffiry). 

1896  McDonald,  Ernest  E  ,  Government  Secretariat,  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 
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1899 
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1895 
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1883 
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1899 

1892 
1895 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1896 
1892 
1899 

1884 
1895 
1902 
1880 
1898 
1896 
1895 
1890 

1897 
1882 
1901 
1897 


Mc£a.chabn,  Sib  Malcolm  D.,  M.P.^  Goathland,  Balaclava  Boad,  Mel* 

boumef  Australia, 
McEyot,  William,  Australian  Clvh^  Melhoume,  Australia, 
fMcEwAN,  William,  P.O.  Box  380,  Johannesburg ^  7}ransvaaL 
McGiBBov,  E.  D.,  K.C.,  8t,  James's  Club,  Montreal,  Canada, 
McGiLL,  Willdlm  Q-.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony,   -         , 
fMcGouN,  ARCHIBALD;  JxTN.,  181  St.  JaTMs  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 
McQbath,  Hon.  Gboboe^  Chartemont,  Jamaica, 
tMcGBEGOB;  Albxandbr,  J.P.,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 
McGuiBB,  Felix,  M.H.E.,  Moxmt  Boyal,  Hawera,  New  Zealand, 
tMclLWBAiTH,  John,  Fort  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
McIlwbatth,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
McIyob,  James  Balfoub,  Be  Aar,  Cape  Colony, 
McKenzie,   Abchibald,  M.D.,   M.E.O.S.E.,  Musgrave  Bead,  Burban, 

Natal. 
McKiNNON,  Nbil  B.,  Barriiter-at'Law,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
McLabeN;  J.  GoBDON,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  Coolgardie,  Western 

Australia, 
McLaughlin,   James,  11   St.  James    Buildings,    Little    Collins  Street 

Melbourne,  Australia, 
tMcLEAN;  Geobge,  Dunedin,  New  Zealaihd, 
tMcI/BAN,  B.  I).  DouGiAs,  MaroeJcakaho,  Napier,  New  Zealand  {Carre' 

spending  Secretary), 
tMcIiBOD;  Edwin,  P.  0,  Box  Z6,  Brooklyn,  Queen's  County,  Nova  Scotia, 
f  McMillan,  F.  DouOLiks,  Eand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
McMillan,   Bobert,  "  Stock  ^  Station  Journal "  Office,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
McMillan,    Sir    William,    K.C.M.G,,  M.P.,  Allison    St.,  Eandunck, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
McNaughton,  Colin  B.,  Concordia,  Knysna,  Cape  Colony, 
McNellaN;  JohnF.,  P.O.  Box  2162,  Johanaiesburg,  Transvaal, 
McPhillips,  Albebt  E.,  K.C,  M.P.P.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
McTaggabt,  James,  Bulawayo,  Ehodesia, 

McTuRK,  Michael,  C.M.G.,  Kalacoon,  Essequebo,  British  Guiana, 
Maoabey,  William  J.,  Adelaide,- South  Australia, 
fMAGEB,  Wm.  Kelk,  J.P.y  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Maguibe,  Chables  E.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Old  Calabar, 

Southern  Nigeria, 
Maib,  Geobgb,  Groongal,  near  Hay,  New  South  Wales, 
tMALCOLM,  Geobgb  W.,  Forest  Side,  Mauritius, 
f Malcolm,  Habcotjbt  G.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Malcolm,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Sib  Obmond  D,,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Malleson,  Pebcy  Bodbabd,  Heoj  Biver,  Cape  Colony, 
Mallett,  Pebcy  Wm.,  Attorney-at'Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Coloily, 
jMan  Stuabt,  Colonel  Alexandbb,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 
Mancheb,  John  C,  Glen  Moan,  Willow  Tree,  New  South  Wales, 
Mandy,  Fbanx,  Be  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
tMANiFOLD,  W.  T.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia, 
f Mannebh,  Chables,  P.  0.  Box  74,  Lourengo  Marques,  East  Africa, 
Mansfield,  Ebnbst,  Nelson.,  British  Columbia, 
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1890 
1890 
1893 

1887 
1002 
1894 
1894 

1901 
1885 
1896 
1900 
1896 

1884 
1886 
1899 
1897 
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1896 
1879 
1899 
1900 

1890 
1898 

1881 
1892 
1892 
1894 

1889 

1899 
1891 
1881 

1891 
1902 
1894 
1899 
1882 
1889 
1898 
1894 
1902 
1901 
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l^BAU,  Ghablis,  Land  Surveyor,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

tMARAiS;  Chbistiut  L.,  Stellenboschf  Cape  Colony, 

IMabau,  Joranku  H.,  M.L  A.,  Stellenboaeh,  Cape  Colony. 

Mabais,  p.  HABii6BK,  Highbury^  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 

IMabkA;  Albxandbb^  J.P.,  Consul  for  Japauy  Meiboume,  Australia, 

Maeks,  Henrt,  Suva,  F\;i. 

tMABXs,  Hbbbbbt  T.,  P.O.  Box  191,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Mabx5,  Pbbct  J.,  B.A.y  117  Victoria  Street  North,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
Mabbiott,  Waltbb  J.,  312  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
fMABSHAiX;  Altbbd  Wittbb,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Mabshall,  Abthub  H.,  ejo  Orient  Co.,  Ltd.,  Colombo,Ceylon. 
MabshalL)  Jambs  0.,  Fernhill  Club,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
fMABSBULLLy   Majob   Bobbbt   S.,    Eve    Leary   Barracks,    Cfeorgttown, 

British  Guiana, 
Hkwmvkv,  JoHX;  Nursery  Road,  Linwood,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Mabsland,  Lukb  W.y  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
Mabtin,  John,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 
Mabtiit,  John  Stoabt,  Barrister-at-Law,  St.  Georges,  Grenada, 
Mabtin,  Thomas  A.,  M.A.,  Smithes  Hall,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Mabtik,  W.  a.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fMABSETTi,  C.  J.|  M.R.A.8.,  Kandahar  Estate,  Balangoda,  Ceylon, 
Mason,  E.  (3t.  L.,  Colonial  Bank,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
Masok,  J.  Hbbbbbt,  Permanent  Loan  and  Savings  Bank,  Toronto,  Canada. 
fMAsoir,  BiOHABD   Ltte,  Messrs.    Mason  ^   Whitelaw,  Johannesburg, 

I^ansvacl, 
Mattbbsoxt,  Chablbs  H.,  8  Mutual  Buildings,  Durban,  Natal. 
fMATTHBws,    Flbtoheb,     CoUnhraudir' s   Development  Co.,    Bulawayo, 

Bhodesia. 
tMATTRBws,  J.  "W.,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  437,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fMAVMD,  Edwabd  a. 

Maubicb,  M.  Sidnbt,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Maubicb,  Bichabd  Thblwall,  Fourth  Creek,  MagiU,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
fMAYBOGOBDATo,  Thbodobe  E.,  J.P.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police, 

Johannesbtirg,  Transvaal. 
Maw,  Hbnbt  3.,  L.S.A.,  Codaman,  New  South  Wales. 
tMAxwELL,  Hon.  Fbedebic  M.,  Attorney-  General,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Maxwbll,   Majob   Thokas,    J.P.,  Besident   Magistrate,  Enito^janeni, 

Natal. 
jMat,  CoBWBLirrs,  F^eetoum,  Sierra  Leone. 

May,  Hon.  Francis  H.,  O.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Hong  Kong. 
tMAYDON,  John  G.,  M.L.A.,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 
Matebs,  Hbnbt  M.  Stewabt,  Gwelo,  Rhodesia. 

Matebs,  Joseph  Beioos,  c/o  Messrs.  Da  Costa  ^  Co.,  Bridgetown^  Barbados. 
f  Matnabd,  Major  J.  Qr.,  Band  dub,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Mbdlicott,  John  H.,C.E.,  Director  of  Irrigation  Works,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
tMBQOtNSON,  Whabbam,  Portswood  Estate,  Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon. 
-fMEiKLE,  Thomas,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
Mbilandt,  H.  S.,  Public  Works  Department^  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
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1882 
1894 


1880 

1890 
1890 
1896 
1886 
1890 
1884 
1885 
1883 
1881 


1692 
1885 
1889 
1901 
1892 

1891 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1882 
1891 
1883 
1893 

1889 

1895 
1891 

1896 
1896 

1901 
1899 
1896 
1886 
1891 

1895 

1902 
1889 
1898 


tMELHADo,  William,  H.B.M,  Consul,  TruxiUo,  Spanish  Honduras. 
tMELViLL,E.  H.  v.,  A.M.Iiist.  C.E.,  Land  Surveyor ,  P,0,  Box  719,  Jokan^ 

nesburg,  Transvaal, 
Melville,  Hon.  Sib  Gbobgb,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  St,  John's, 

Antigua, 
Mendelssohn,  Isibor,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
Mendelssohn,  Sidney,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony. 
Menbndbz,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  M.  R.,  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa, 
Mbnnib,  Jambs  0.,  Standard  Bank,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Merger,  John,  Otto's  Kopje  Mining  Company,  Kimberlcyt  Capt  Colony. 
f  Meredith,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  Singapore. 
tMERBDiTH-KAYB,  Clarbncb  Kat,  Meiringen,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
Merbwether,  Hon.  Edward  Marsh,  Chief  Secretary^  Valletta,  Malta. 
Meriyale,  George  M.,  Messrs.  Gihbs,  Bright  ^  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 

1884  I  Merriman,  Hon.  John  X.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Messer,  Allan  E. 
Messbryy,  Alfred,  M.A. 

Meudbll,  "William,  c/o  Bank  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Meyer,  B.  A.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
fMiCHAu,  J.   J.}  J.P.,   Dusseau's   Chambers,   Church  Street,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
MiCHELL,  EoLAND  L.  N.,  District  Commissioner,  Limassol,  Cyprus, 
MiCHiB,  Alexander,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Bunedin,  New  Zealand, 
MiDDLBB3O0K,  JoHN  E-,  896  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 
MiDDLETON,  James  Gowing,  M.D.,  8  Bue  des  Capucines,  Paris 
MiDDLBTON,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  John  Page,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
MiDDLETON,  William,  Church  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
MiDDLETON,  William  Henry,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 
Miles,  Alfred  H.,  Messrs,  Murray,  Roberts  ^  Co.,    Wellington,   New 

Zealand. 
tMiLES,  Charles  George,  care  of  Messrs.  T.  Birch  ^  Co.,  Grahamstovm, 

Cape  Colony. 
Miles,  E.  V.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
MiLBY,  Wm.  Kildarb,  L.R.C.P.  {Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emi' 

gration  Service). 
MiLLEN,  Henry,  Curator,  Botanical  Station,  Tobago,  West  Indies, 
Miller,  Allistrr  M.,  Swaziland  Corporation,  Bremersdorp,  Swaziland, 

South  Africa. 
Miller,  Edward  H.,  Public  Library,  Buluwayo,  Rhodesia. 
Miller,  James  A.,  P.  0.  Box  87,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Mills,  E.  C.  Evelyn,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Mills,  Jambs,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

Milne,  William,  12  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia  {Corre- 
sponding Secretary), 
MiLNER,  H.E.  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Government  House 

Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
MiLTHORp,  B.  T.,  Blantyre,  British  Central  Africa, 
fMiLTON,  Arthur  C,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Milton,  His  Honour  William  H.,  C.M.G.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 


MiKCBiK,  Hbmbt  a.  F.,  Sionnt  Uiher  Gold  Mint,  Rockhan^on,  Quesna- 

MiTCUELL,  Abihds  L.  JI.,   Intptclor  qf  CoTutabulary,  Belize,  Bnlieh 

HonduToi. 
MiTCHB!.L,  JiMBS  Q.,  Kthant,  DaHing  Point,  Si/dnej/,  Ifea  South  Walea. 
MiTCHKLL,  Hon.  S13  William  W.,  C.M.Q.,  11I.L.G.,  Colombo,  Cej/ton. 
MocKFOBD,  F,  Fembsbtox,  FUterebufg,  ZoulpawAerg,  TVaniaaat. 
I  Moi'FBTT,  I'-HANCis  J..  B.A.,  A.M.l.B,E.,  L-gni,  Weit  A/rica. 
tMooQ,  J.  W.,  P.O.  Box  146,  Pretoria,  Travivaal. 
Moit,  Thouab  VI. a. .P.O.  Box  2636,  Johanneebvrg,  jyntuvaal. 
Holes vosT H,  liosBBT  A.,  MUtagong,  St.KUda,  Melbounie,Au»lraliil;  aixf 

Meibauriui  Club. 
MoLONHi,   H.E.  Sib  C.  Alfbed,  K.CM.Q.,  Oovennnmt  Eoute,  Port  of 

Spain,  Ti'inidad. 
MOLTNBDX,  PebCi  3.,  Marltibarg,  Natal. 

!MoNTAQCB,  R.  H.  Cboft,  43  St.  Georgia  Slreel,  Cape  TbtD.i,  Cape  Colon!/. 
Moon,  Jakes,  Wut  Afncait  Telegraph  Co.,  Accra,  Gold  Coait  CoIohij. 
Mnon,    H.E.    Sir    Balfh  D.R.,   K.C.M.O.,   High    Commisaoner,    Cld 

Calabar,  Sonlhirn  Nigeria. 
tMooBB,  Albbbt,  City  Club,  Cope  Toion,  Cape  Cotony. 
MooHB.  Fredbbick  Hbhbi,  care  of  Mettri.  Dalgetg  ^  Co.,  Si/dtiey,  Kew 

South  Wales. 
tMooHB,  JAues,  J.P.,  Banbary,  Weitrrn  Avafralia. 
Moore,  Ebktish,  P.O  Box  7,  Johanneabarg,  Transvaal. 
tMooRB,  Thb  Ret.  Ganom  Obadiab,  Principal,  Church  Idisiionary  Gram- 

mar  School,  Frettown,  Sierra  Leone. 
tMoOHB,  WiLUAM  n.,  Si.  John's,  Antigua. 

MoBDATiHT,  Abchibald  Q.,  King's  Kraal,  Stoazdand,  South  A/rica. 
MoBXY,  Edmdnd,  Maryborough,  Queinaiand. 
Moboan,  Henbt  Foscce.  Croydon,  Quetiuland. 
•MosoAM,  Hbkbs  J.,  Ollawa,  Canida. 

MORIBOH,  WiLLiiu,  Marioni'ille,  Wakenaani,  British  Guiana. 
MoBam,  Thomas,  J. P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
tMoBHia,  Daniel   C.M.G.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Commiaeioner,  Imj-eriat 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Barbados. 
tMoEBia,  Mo99  H.,  J.P.,  Salishury,  Rhodesia. 

MoEBifiON,  AiBXAHDBn,  Bank  of  Africa,  Port  Eliiabcth,  CapeGJony. 
tMoBBisow,  James,  J.P.,     Water    HaU,    Guildford,    Western  Aiatratia 

{Corresponding  Secretary). 

MoBTO.v,  Bbnjauih  K.,  07  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

'tMoETOR,  Jambs,  Baud  Club,  Johannesburg,  Trauavaai. 

UosBLBV,  Hon.  C.  H.  Hablet,  Colonial  Secretary,  Lagos,   West  Africa 
( Corresponding  S-  cretary). 

tMoauAH,  HoH.  Hugh,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Charters  Tiiwen,  Quetntland, 

Moss,  E.  J.,  Fotehoiv,  China. 

tMorLDBK,  Bayfield,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

MofLSQALB,  William  E.,  Tanjong  Pagar  Dock  Co.,  Singapore. 
;     tMoENTrono,  William  H.,   South  African  Milling  Co.,  Shand  Street, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
i     MnwAT,  Hon.  Sib  Oliver,  G.C.M.O.,  Toronto,  Canada, 
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1888     tMoTSET,  Hon.  Henbt  L.,  Frincijpal   Collector   of  Chtstomi,  Colomho, 

Ceylon, 

1891  MuBCKB,  H.  C.  E.,  J.P.y  Medindie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1899     MuiBHBAD,  James  M.P.,  F.S.S.,  44  St.  Georges  Street^  Cape  2bxw,  Cape 
Colony, 

1898  t^iJLLBJtt,  FbanZ;  Moussonstrasse  22,  Zurich  V.,  Switzerland, 
1902     t^^^^i^y*  A.  Gr.,  Bank  of  Africa^  Cape  Toton,  Cape  Colony. 

1883     MuLLiNs,  John  Fbancis  Lanb,  97  Macleay  Street,  Sydney^  N.8,  W, 

1899  MuNEO,  Alexander  M.,  M.K.C.V.S. 

1885  tMTTNEO,  Hon.  James,  Mdhoume,  Australia, 

1880     t^^Nso,  John,  J.P.,  Menziei  Hotely  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1880     MuBPHT,  Alexander  D.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1900  t^^^PHY,  Cecil  N.,  Broome,  Western  At:slralia. 

1886  Murphy,  Willl^m,  M.D.,  care  of  J.  B,  Robinson,  Esq.,  P.O.  Box  263, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1901  Murray,  The  Hon.  Charles  G.,  Department  of  Nativi  Ajairs,  P.O.  Box 

1166,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1888     Murray,  David,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
1901     tMuRRAY,    George  K,    M.B.,    F.R.C.S.,    Band    Club,    Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
1888     fMxTRRAY,  George  J.  E.,  B.A.,  LL.E.,  Magill,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1897  Murray,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  Tamunua,  Fiji. 

1900  Murray,  Thomas,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Tacarigua,  Trinidad, 

1898  Murray,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  K.,  K.C.M.G.,  Cltland,  Maritzbufg,  Natal, 
1882  t^^^^^"^"-^^™^^^^*  Hugh  Percy,  J.  P.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 

1892  Murray-Prior,  Thomas  de  MoNTMORENa,  Maroon,  Logan  Biver,  Ipswich, 

Queensland, 

1887  Mtjsorave,  Hon.  Anthony,  C.M.G.,  Port  Moresby,  British  New  Guinea, 

1901  fMusGRAVE,  Herbert  (Lieut.  E.E.). 
1895     Myers,  Bertie  Cecil,  Durban,  Natal. 

1886     Myers,  Herman,  P.O.  Box  2125,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1S97     Myers,  Philip  S.,  P.O.  Box,  Durban,  Natal. 
1891     Myrino,  T.  Hewitt,  J.P.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 


1897  '  Nanco,  Robert  John,  19  Lower  Pri7ice  Street,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
1892  I  f  Nanton,  Augustus  M.,  381  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 

1898  1  Napier,    Hon.    Walter    John,    M.L.C,    D.C.L,,    Barrister-at-Law, 

Singapore, 
1896     f  Napier,  "William  Joseph,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
1886     Nash,  Hon.  Frederic  W.,  M.L.C.  Oriental  Estates  Company,  Port  Louis, 

Mauritius. 
1901      Nash,  Richard  B  ,  Grwelo,  Rhodesia. 

1883     Nash,  William  Giles,  Minas  de  Rio  Tinto,  Provincia  de  Htielva,  Spain, 
1886     Nathan,    Alexander    McDowell,     Trevennion    Lodge,    St.    Andrew, 

Ja^naica. 

1895  Nathan,  Emilb;  B.  L.,  P.O.  Box  196,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1901     Nathan,  Lionel,  P.  0.  Box  240,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 

1896  Nathan,  H.  E.  Major  Sir  Matthew,  B.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
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BlHtiOD. 

NiDDi,  Hon.  AiJBBDo,  C.M.Q.,  LL.D.,  ValUtta,  Malta. 

NBiLK,  Lhsub  Coo«b,  Sinoio  P.O.,  Ijimagunda,  Rhede$ia. 

Nbbtkmko,  How.  M.  L.,  M.L.C.,  StdUmhoich,  Cape  Oolong. 

Nbill,  Psscbtal  CkAT,  Dunedin,  Nets  Zealand. 

Nbl,  Paci,  i¥etoria,  JVamiMai. 

NBtsoN,  Rt.  Hon,  Sih  HnoH  M.,  K.C.M.Q.,  M.L.C.,  Bmftane,   Queene- 

land;  and  Toomoomba. 
Hmbe,  Jorannm  a.,  Atlitntej/^l-Law,  Klerlidorp,  Trantvaal. 
Nkitmahn,  Josrph  O,,  Sydnty,  New  South  Wala. 
Nbviu,  The  Eiqht  Rby.  S.  T.,  D.D.,  iwi  Bishop  of  Dunedin,  Dunedin. 

Htw  Zealand. 
tNiwBKBBi,  Ghahlbb,  ftyBiuftufy,  Orange  Biver  Colony. 
Nbwdioatb,  Wm.,  2J«  Been  Coneolidated  Minei,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
■fNawLAMD,  Habhi  Obkan,  Singapore. 
fNaiTLAHD,  SitfPSOH,  Bumetde,  Adelaide,  South  AuttraHa. 
Nbwmaji,  Hbhbt  William,  M.E.,  J.P.,  Lacknom,  New  South  Waiei, 
■fNBWNiW,  Walter  L.,  Arlington,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
NHiraBAM,FaKDBRic  J.,  P.O.  Box,  Johannesburg,  T^anttiaal. 
Hbwtdn,  AftKOLD  C.,  C.E.,  Knyena,  Cape  Colony. 
Nbttton,   Hon.  Feank   J.,    C.M.G.,    Colonial   Secretary,    Bridgelovn, 

Barbadoi. 
SicaOL,  William,   M.I.M.E.,  Be  Been  Conididated  Minee,  Simberleg, 

Cape  Colony. 
fNiCHOLS,  Abthdb,  Commerciai  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Autiralia. 
Nicholson,  JIertib,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

tNit-HOLSOH,  W.  GaiuHAU,  Golden  Fleece,  Essequtbo,  British  Guiana. 
Nicholson,  William,  Assistant  Eleolrical  Engineer,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
NicoLL,  Adoustus,  M.B.,  CM.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

NicolLiHok.Mb.  Justice  William,  M.A.,LL.B...i«™,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
NiDHTinaALB,  Pkbcy  Athelstan,  M.D,,  Bangkok,  Siam. 
f  NiHli,  Chables  E.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
NisEET,  KoHEHT,  P.O.  Box  201,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 
NrrcH,  Gkoboe  H,,  c/o  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
NoAD,  Wklleblby  J.,  Government  Sailways,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
f  NuBLB,  John,  J.P.,  Shellbank,  St.  Leonards,  Sydney,  Neui  South  WaUt. 
fHopLi,  RoBBET  D'Otli,  Pstrolia,  Oaiario,  Canada. 
NoLAH,  Jaubs  C,  Meyler^ld  Estate,  Savanna  la^Mar,  Jamaica, 
fNoBDHBiHBB,  Samttel,  Tbronto,  Canada. 
tNoHSiE,  B.  9.,  P.O.  Box  135,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fNoBBiB,MAJOBR.  J.,D.S.O,,  Tfest  India  Regiment,  Freeloum,  Sierra  Leone 
SOBTON,  Edwim,  J.P.,  Grenada,  West  Indies. 
NoTT,  Kandolfh,  The  Mount,  Bowral,  New  South  Wales. 
-fNouBBK,  Kenbt,  P.O.  Box  \26,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fSoiCK,  Etbelbbht  W.,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal. 
■fNoYCE,  F.  A.,  Noycedale,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal. 
NoYKS,  Edwahd,  26  Market  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Notes,  Hbhkt,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
NOQENT,  Fbauk  S.,  Barrisier-at-Lavi,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Ndttau.,  His  Oeacb  Enob,  D.D.,  Lord  ArcMishop  of  the  West  Indies, 
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1901  Oakeshott,  Jobn  J. 

1894  Oakbshott,  Waltbb  F.,  M.D.,  Lydenburg^  Transvaal. 

1902  Obetesekebe,  Hon.  S.  C,  M.L.C,  HiU  Castle^  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1898  O'Bbien,  Ohables  A.,  LL.D.,  District  Commisaioner,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 
Colony, 

1897  O'Beibn,  Sie  Gboeoe  T.  M.,  K.C.M:.a. 

1896  tO*^*™^>  William  J.,  Burger  Street ,  Maritsbuffg,  Natal, 

1902  0*Connell,  John  Hamilton,  C.C.  &  E.M.,  Carnarvon,  Cape  Col<my, 

1882  O'CoNNOB,  Owen  Litinostone,  F.R.Met.Soc.;  Curepipe,  Mauritius, 

1898  O'DwTBB,  Abthub  W.,  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa. 

1882  Officeb,  WilliaM;  HereforJ,  Alma  Boad  East,  8t,  Kilda,  Melbourne, 
Australia, 

1897  O'Fabbell,  Majob  M.  J.,  Victorian  Field  Artillery,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1 901  O'Flahbbtt,  Alfbed  J.,  Ravensdene,  Park  Road,  Rondebosch,  Ca'pe  Colony, 

1897  O'Flahebtt,  0.  B.,  Rand  Club,  Johatmesburg,  Transvaal, 

1901  Ogilvib,  Abthub  H.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1902  OoiLViE,  Patbick  A.,  P.O.  Box  963,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1891  Ogle,  Geohoe  Ketnolds,  cjo  Post  Office,  CampbelUown,   Otago,  New 

Zealand, 

1895  fOHLSSON,  Andbies,  10  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1901  Oldpibld,  Fbank,  Wdverley,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 

1884  Oldham,  John,  450  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia  (Corre- 

sponding Secretary). 

1901  Olivbb,  Hbnbt  a.,  C.M.G.,  Belgravia,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1898  OuTBB,  Lionel,  Rangoon,  Burma, 

1885  Oliteb,  Hon.  Richard,  M.L.C,  Corriedale,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 

1900  Olivieb,  Hon.  Sydney,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1896  Omant,  Alfbed  G-.,  Zeehan,  Tasmania, 

1901  O'Meara,  Thomas  P.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1897  Ongley,  Feed,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 

1901  tONSLOW,  G.  M.  Macabthub,  Camden  Park,  Menangle,  New  South  Wales, 
1881  f  Obmond,  Geobge  C,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1894  Obmsby,  The  Rt.  Ret.  G.  Albbbt,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Honduras,  Belize, 
British  Honduras. 

1896  O'RoBKE,  Sib  G.  Maurice,  M.H.R.,  Onehunga,  Auckland,  New  2^ealand. 
1879  fOBPEN,  Hon.  Joseph  Millebd,  M.E.C,  Surveyor- Gineral,  Salisbury 

Rhodesia, 

1897  Obpen,  Redmond  N.  M.,  C.M.G.,  J.P.,  St.  Clair,  Douglas,  Cape  Colony. 
1893  Obb,  William,  cjo  Broken  HiU  Co.,  31  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1892  OsBOBNE,  Hon.  Fbsdebick  G.,  M.L.C.,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
1001  fOsBOBNE,  Francis  Douglas,  Gopeng,  Perak,  Straits  Settlements, 

1888  OsBOBNE,  Geobge,  Foxlow,  vid  Bungendore,  New  South  Wales  ;  and  Union 
Club,  Sydney. 

1881  OsBOBNE,  Hamilton,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1882  OsBOBNE,  P.  Hill,  J.P.,  Bungendore,  New  South  Wales. 

1902  O'Shea,  T.  J.,  Queen  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1902  tOswALD,  James  D.,  Merton,  Caulfield,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1888  f  Oswald,  Hebm  £.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

1899  Otto,  Loms  Fbancis,  Philander  Smith  Institute,  Mussoorie,  India, 
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1889  OuGHTON,  Hon.  T.  Bancboft,  M.L.C.,  SoliMor-General,  93  Harbour  Street, 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1898  OvEBEND,  AcHBSOK,  J.P.,  BrubaM,  Queensland. 

1887  Owen,  Lt.-Colonbl  Pbbct,  WoUongong,  New  South  Wales. 

1900  OwBN8,  E.  T.,  Victoria  Club,  Mantzburg,  Natal, 

1900  OxLEY,  Horace,  Harbour  Board,  Tort  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1899  OxLEY,  James  Macdo.xald,  LL.B.,  62  McGUl  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 


1886  Page,  Abthub  E.,  P.O.  Box  523,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1897  Paget,  Edwabd,  Bu'awayo,  Rhodesia, 

1896  Paget,  Owen  Fbank,  M.B.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 

1872  fP-A^iNT*  Henbt  Nicholas,  J. P.,  Port  Hawkesburg,  Cape  Breton,  Canada. 

1890  Palfbby,  WiixiAM ;  P,0,  Box  131,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1889  Palmer,  Hebbebt,  V.O,  Box  14,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1901  Palmee,  James  D.,  The  Willows,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Ricer  Colony, 

1900  Palmeb,  John  E.,  38  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1886  Palmeb,  Joseph,  Christchurch  CM,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
1899  Palmeb,  Thomas,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1902  Palmeb,  William  ;  J. P,,  Stamford  Hill  Road,  Durban,  Nafal. 

1891  f  Papenfus,  Hebbebt  B.,  J.P.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1896  Papenfus,  Stephen,  P.O,  Box  442,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1885  Pabfitt,  p.  T.  J.,  c/o  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1894  fPABiKH,  Jbthalal  M.,  Ahmadabad,  Bombay  Presidency,  India.  > , 

1890  Pabkeb,  The  Hon.  Edmund  William,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 

1882  fPABKEB,  Fbed.    Habdyman,  M.A.,  F.K.G.S.,  District  Judge,  Nicosia, 

Cyprus  {Corresponding  Secretary), 

1888  tPABKEB,  John  H.,  P,0.  Box  2666,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1890  fP^^M^Bj  Hon.  Me.  Justice  Stephen  Hknbt,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
1902  Pabkbb,  Eobebt,  26  Lowther  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada, 

1896  Pabkeb,  Walteb  E.,  c/o  Messrs.  Farrar  Bros,,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1902  Pabmintee,  Alfeed,  H.B.M,  Vice- Consul,  Inhambane,  East  Africa. 

1899  tI*-^BBATT,  Wm.    Heathbb,  M.I.M.E.,  Plantation    Rose  Hall,  Berbice 

British  Guiana, 

1901  Parby,  Ghibles  Maies,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1879  f  Paesons,  Cectl  J.,  J.P.,  Mossgiel  Station,  vid  Booligal,  New  South  Wales, 
1896  Paesons,  Habold  G.,  Barristers-Law,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia. 

1902  tPATEBSON,  Alexandee  S.,  Rattray  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
1902  Patterson,  Lieut.-Colonbl  Gboegb,  Qympie,  Queensland, 

1891  tPAiTEBSON,  D.  W.  Habvey,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

1900  Pattbbson,  J.  H.,  D.S.O.,  C.E. 

1892  Pattbbson,  Robbet  C,  C.E.,  M.H.A.,  Vavuna,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1898  Paul,  Wm.  Sheffield,  Johnsonian  Club,  Brisbane,  (Queensland. 

1888  Paulino,  Gboegk,  P.O,  Box  186,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 
1896  Paulusz,  Richaed,  F.C.S.,  Madulsima,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1887  fP^^s^;  Alfeed,  Winchester  Park,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1 889  I  JPayn,  Philip  Feancis,  M.L. A.,  F.R.G.S.,  P.  0,  Box  92,  MarUzburg,  Natal. 

1880  tPAYNE,  J.  Febdebick  W.,  Barrister-at-Law,  60  Queen  Street,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 

1883  I  tPAYNE,  John  A.  Otoxcba,  F.R.G.S.,  Orange  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
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1900 

1877 

1885 

1889 

1901 
1001 
1901 
1892 
1901 
1884 

1898 
1892 
1901 

1892 

1898 
1899 
1902 
1896 
1886 

1901 
1896 
1889 
1888 

1897 

1887 
1880 
1895 

1893 
1902 
1883 
1893 
1902 

1897 
1871 
1890 
1876 
1884 
1902 
1901 
1892 


PiLLcocKy  John,  cJo  J,  D,  Fairle^f  Ltd.,  Lagos,  Weat  Afrioa, 

Pracock,  John  M.,  Addisoomhe,  Queenatown,  Cape  Colony, 

tPEACocK,  Hon.  J.  T.,  M.L.C.,  Chriatchurch,  New  Zealand. 

fPsAOOCKB,  A.W.H.,  Queenatown,  Cape  Colony;  and  Johanneahurg^  Trans- 

vaal, 
pRAKKAN,  LiEur.-CoLON-EL  Thomas  C,  C.M.G.,  Ktmberlay,  Cape  Colony* 
f  Peabcb,  John,  Montpclier  Road,  Berea,  Durban,  Natal, 
fPj^ARSB,  Samubl  H.j  Eyamha  Beach,  Old  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Pbabsb,  Wm.Silas,  Plympton  Houae,  Fremantle,  Western  Auatralia. 
f  Peabson,  John  B  ,  Sale,  Victoria,  Auatralia, 
Pbabson,  Waltbb  Hbnbt,  Commissioner  for  Crown  Landa,  P.O.  Box  332, 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
f  Pbabson,  William  E.,  29  Rue  dea  Vinaigriera,  Paria, 
Phhl,  Edmund  Yatbs,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 
Peet,  Hastings  Fitz-Edwahd,  C.E.,  City  Engineer,  Bloemfontein,  Orange 

River  Colony. 
Peibson,    Jos^^  Waldie,   F.R.G.S.y    P.O.    Box    561,    JohanneAurg, 

Transvaal, 
Pbmbbbton,  Fbedebick.  B.,  Victoria,  Britiah  Columbia. 
Pembebton,  Joseph  D.,  Union  Club,  Victoria,  Britiah  Columbia, 
Pendleton,  Alan  G.,  Railway  Commiaaiotter,  Adelaide,  South  Auatralia. 
Penfold,  William  C,  Pretoria  Club,  Tranavaal, 
fPuNNEFATHEB,  F.  W.,  LIj.D.,  Barrinter-at-Law,  Adelaide  University,  South 

Auatralia. 
Penny,  E.  GofF|  Montreal,  Canada. 
Penny,  Gbobgb  J.,  Ipoh,  Perak,  Straita  Settlements. 
fPsNTLAND,  Alexandeb,  M.B.,  TerHgal,  Ooa/ord,  New  South  Wdlea. 
Pebegbine,  L.  N.,    Diatrict    Commiaaioner,    Cape    Coaat,    Gold   Coaat 

Colony. 
fPsBXiNS,  HxTBEBT  S.,  BoTough  EnginesT^a  Office,  Burg  Street,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
Peeks,  Thomas,  P.  0.  Box  344,  Johanneaburg,  Transvaal. 
Pebbin,  Habby  W.,  P.O.  Box  219,  Melbourne,  Auatralia. 
Pbbbin,   Rt.    IIb7.    William    W.,    D.D.,  Lord  Biahop  of   Columbia, 

Biahopacloae,  Victoria,  Britiah  Columbia. 
Pebbins,  Geobge  K.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Pebbott,  Issbll,  Sydnty,  New  South  Wa^ea. 
Pebsse,  De  Bubgh  F.,  Queenaland  Club,  Briabane,  Queenaland, 
Peteb,  William,  Glenloth  Eatate,  Victoria,  Auatralia, 
PetbbsoN;    Pbincipal    Willi  m,    LL  D.,   CMG.,   McGill    Univerai/y, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Philip,  William  M.,  P.  0.  Box  431,  Johanneaburg,  Tranavaal. 
Phillifpo,  Sir  Geobge,  H.B.M.  Conaul,  Geneva. 
Phillifps,  W.  Ubbbbiit,  Adelaide,  South  Auatralia. 
Phillips,  Coleman,  The  Knoll,  Featheraton,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
FicKEBiNG,  William  A.,  C.M.G. 

Pickwoad,  Cecil  A.,  Assistant  Auditor,  Jehba,  Northern  Nigeria. 
PiCEWOAD,  Robebt  W.,  Dtatrict  Commiasionw,  Coroeal,  British  Honduras. 
PiERCR,  John  M.,  Robvison  Banking  Co,;  P.O.  Box  1040,  Johannesburg^ 

Tranavaal. 
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1896  fPiBBiB,    Faulus    Edwabd,    B.A.,    Sriwardhana,    Wdlanim,   Colombo, 

Ceylon, 

1902  PiEBS,  Feteb  D.  H.,  Blantyre,  British  Central  Africa, 

1893  FiODON,  John,  Mwland  Hall,  Morland,  Melbourne^  AustraUa, 

1899  Fioo,  CuTHBBBT  E.,  L.R.C.F.,  L.R.C.8.,  Kumaai,  Ashanti,  Gold  Coast 

Colony, 

1889  t^^"=»  Hbnbt  ALLBYira,  Warleigh,  Si.  Peter,  Barbados, 

1899  iPiLKiNGTON,  BoBBRT  B.,  B.A.,  B.L.,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1897  t^M,  Howard,  P.  0.  Box  1331,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1884  PiNNOCK,  Philip,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1889  FiRiB,  Gbobob,  Leopard^s  Vley,  Richmond,  Cape  Colony, 

1886  FiTTBNDBiQH,  W.  M.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1901  Pitts,  John,  Consdidaied  Investment  Co.,  Johanmsbvrg,  Tramvaal, 
1893  FizziQHBLLi,  BicuARD,  P.O.  Box  2706,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1899  Flanob,  Hbnbt,  B.L.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1902  PiANT,  Chablbs,  P.O.  Box  811,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1893  Playford,  Louis  L.,  P.O.  Box  377,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1878  Flewman,  Thomas,  Colesberg,  Cape  Colony, 

1893  Flttmmbr,  Gborge  T.,  M.L.C.,  La  Villa,  near  Castries,  St.  Lucia, 

1892  FLUMMBRy  Hon.  John  E.,  M.L.C,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

1899  FoBBB,  Charles,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1895  fPococK,  W.  F.  H.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1899  tI*^^ocK,  Hon.  Hbnrt  E.,  K.C,  Attorney-General,  Suva,  ^t, 

1879  FooLB,  J.  G.,  Kimbirley,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  fPooLE,  Thomas  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1899  PooLBY,  John,  J. P.,  Park  Road,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1895  PoFB,  Edwabd,  Gympie,  Queenslarhd. 

1897  Pope,  Bxtfus  H.,  M.F.,  Cookshire,  Quebec,  Canada. 

1897  Pope,  William,  Eagle  Chambers,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1899  Pobteb,  Alexander,  Kinpstown  Park  House,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies, 
1889  fPoBTER,  Gborob  E.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

1900  FoBTBR,  Holland,  Garrucha  Iron  Mining  Co.,  Bedar,  Aimeria,  Spain, 
1 883  fPowELL,  Francis,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

1880  Powell,  Wilfrid,  H.B,M,  Consul,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

1896  Power,  Harry  Sh^vkespbare,  Arden,  Cleveland  Hill,  Natal. 

\  900  I  PowYs- JoNEP,  Llewelyn,  Resident  Magistrate,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1895  Pratt,  Adolphus,  Police  Department,  Lagos,  West  Africa.  , 

1883  Price,  Charles  Chicueley,  C.E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

1889  Price,  D.  E.,  r/o  Post  Office,  Forcados  River,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1901  tPaiCB,  Georgb,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1900  Price,  William  H.,  cjo  G.  C.  Amalgamated  Mines,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 

1901  Prince,  Alfred  E.  J.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
1888  +PfiiNCE,  J.  Pbrrott,  M.D.,  Durban,  Natal. 

1890  Frinqle,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  M.B.,  Aquata  Vale,  Annotta  Bay,  Jamaica. 

1 897  Prior,  Hon.  Lt.-Colonel  Edward  G.,  M.P.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

1892  fPRiTCHABD,  Alexandeb  H.,  Mottock,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

1902  Pritchard,  Edwabd,  J.P.,  Nu7nba,  Nowra,  N.w  South  Wales. 

1893  Fbobyn,  Hon.  Leslie,  Secretary,  Old  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria  (Corre- 

spending  Secretary). 
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1898     Paoctob,  John  T.,  South  African  CoUege  House,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1902     Profit,  Benjamin  T.,  Messrs.  J,  Holt  ^  Co.,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

1894     PfiouT,  Hon.  Wm.  Thomas,  M.L.C.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Colonial  Surgeon ^  Free- 

town,  Sierra  Leone. 
1901     PucKLB,   Henry   Leonard,   15  Macquirie  Place,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
1896     Punch,  Cyrii.,  Superintendent  of  Woods  and  Forests,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
1898     PuRCHAS,  Thomas  A.  K.,  P.O.  Box  969,  Damon,  Y.  T.,  Canada, 
1 889     f  Purvis,  William  Herbert,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 


1899     QuAiN,  John  E.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1891     QuENTRALL,  Thomas,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1896     QuiNTON,  Francis  J.,  P.O.  Box  662,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 


1901  Bajendra,  R.,  Colombo,  Cfylon. 

1891  fEAJEPAKSB,  MuDALiirAR  TuDOR  D.  N.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1897  Ralph,  Fred  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1884     Rama-Nathan,  P.,  C.M.G-.,  Solicitor- General,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1898  Ramsay,  Keith,  J.P.,  Vogel  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
1896     Ramsay,  Walter  B.,  P.O.  Box  18,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1896  Ramsbottom,  Alfred  £.  W.,F.R.C.S.I.,  L.R.C.P.I.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange 

River  Colony. 
1900     Ramsden,  Hugh  C.  H.,  Appleton  Estate,  Siloah  P.O.,  Jamaica, 

1899  Rand,  Arthur  E.,  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia. 

1897  Randolph,  Robert  Fitz,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 

1897  Ranforly,  H.E.  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.O.M.G.,  Government  House, 

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
1 880     Rannib,  D.  N.,  St.  John*s,  Antigua, 
1896     Rapaport,  Isidore,  P.O.  Box  2076,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1900  !  fRAsp,  Charles,  J. P.,  Wtlfyama,  The  Avenue,  Medindie,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
1896     Rathbone,  Edqar  P.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1900  '  Rathborne,  Mervyn  R.  W.,  Silverton,  British  Columbia, 

1898  fRATTENBURY,  Francis  M.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

1899  Rattray,  W.  Wallace,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1902  ,  Rawson,  H.E.  Vick-Admiral  Sir  Harry  H.,  K.C.B.,  Government  House, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1899     t^^^j  LiEur.-CoLONEL  S.  Wkllington,  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  Canada. 
1896     fRAYMOND,  Thomas,  care  of  Post  Office,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
1888     Rayner,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas   CtiossLBY,  Attorney-General,   Georgetown, 

British  Guiana. 
1902     Read,  Edwa»^d  H  ,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.O.P.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Lagos, 

Weit  Africa, 

1901  Reanry,  Cecil  T.,  Inspector  of  Police,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1888  Redmond,  Leonard,  M.D.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 

1889  Redwood,  Charles  L.,  P.O,  Box  600,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1896     fREED,  Rev.  G.  Cullbn  H.,  BulUima,  vid  Plumtree  Siding,  Rhodesia, 

1892  '  Reeler,  John  Wm.,  National  Bank  Chambers,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 


itoyai  uoioniat  ivMitute. 

Bbu,  JjUIM  E.,  P.O.  Sox  lis,  Bulawai/o,  Rhodesia. 

Rhid,  Abthob  H.,   C.E.,   F.B.I.B.A.,   P.O.  Sox  120,  Cape  Tbtm,  Cape 

Colojty. 
fRsiD,  DiTiD,  Kimierhy,  Cap*  Colony. 
Rbid.IbvikbK.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Goventaent  Sfidical  Offieer,  Serbke,  Brituh 

Guiana. 
Ram,  James  Surra,  MovtU  Mactdon,  near  Melbourne,  Aiulralia. 
RBa>,  JoBH,  Elderslie,  Oamaru,  mete  Zealand. 

Rbid,  Aldbbmah  Malcoix,  J.P.,  n^iniliii  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Auitrrdia. 
Reid,  Hon.  Bobbbt,  M.L.C,  260  £i»b  Flindert  St.,  Melbourne,  Auetralia. 
fREiD,  Robert  Oillebfie,  27S  i>runi'noniJ  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
,  BbiD,  liOBBBT  SwTH,  Port  •'/  Spain,  Trinidad. 
I  fRHm,  Tbohas  H.,  F. J.I.,  J.P.,  "  China  Mail "  Office,  Hong  Kong. 

RuD,  W.  J.  O.,  Fnnohal,  Madeira. 
\  tRsiNBBS,  AuocsT,  Porf  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Rrllt,  Cou-ib, P.O.  ffiw  1267,  AAaMiMtiarj,  Tra»ivaal. 
1809     tRit-^Tf  OwBM,  £ri»il  Cltih,  Johannetburg,  TVaniiiaal. 

Bbmkbb,  Petbb  a.,  Barriiter-at-Laa,  Cape  Coael,  Gold  Coatt  Colony. 
Rbhkbs,  W.,  M.D..  Auitt(ait  Colonial  Surgeon,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
f  RiKNiE,  Alfbed  H,,  Qutm'f  Bead  Central,  Hong  Kong. 
fKiNTON,  J.  H.,  Mestrt.  Botanguet  ^  Co.,  Colojnbo,  Ceylon. 
Reubeb,  Hehbi  £.,  Porus,  Jamaica. 
1893     t^x""''!''    Thboiwbb,   A.M.lDBt.C.E.,   P.O.    Box    S2,    Johanneiburg, 

I  TVonraaiif. 

189S     tK"^""^"^  FfiAHX,  Umeinlo,  Natal. 

I  EiTitOLDS,  Hbhrt,  Tandi»  F.C.8.,  Bue»oi  Ayret. 
fRHODBS,  A.  E.  fl.p  BarTisler.ai-La\D,  Chrittchvrch,  Nno  Zealand. 
fEnoDss,  Ghohoe  H.,  Claremont,  limaru,  Netn  Zealand. 
Raonaa,  R.  He&toh,  Sarriilcr-ai'LatB,  Chrietchureh,  Sea  Zealand. 
'  fRHODES,  RoBEBT  H.,  Bluccl^fft,  Tivwiru.  New  Zealand. 
189S  i  RiACB,  William  C.  A.,  Cmlonu  Department,  Accra,  Geld  Coatt  Colony. 
EiCH,  Abraham,  P.O.  Box  117,  Johanneebvrg,  TYamvaal. 
RiCHABDS,  T.  H.  Haitok,  A^etttant  Govt.  Secretary,  Hicoiia,  Cypmt. 
BicHABDB,  WAtTEft  K  WiHDSOB,  611    Ogdcn   Buildingi,  Lake   Street, 

Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Richabdsom.Edwabd.C.E.,  Tarkaa BaUtcay,  Stkondi,  GoldCoatt  Coloni/. 
fRicsABDaoN,  Hobacb  a.,  Queenilajid. 

RiCB^^DSos,!.  Aktbob,"  Haaiee  Bag  Herald"  Office,Napier,NetDZtaland. 
BiCHBT,  HoM.  MAnsBW  H.,  K:.G.,  D.CL.,  427  BrunMoei  Street,  Halifax, 

Nova  Scotia  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
RiCHMOHD,  Jaueb,  Pubtic  Worke  Department,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
RicuTRB,  Gti«TAV  H.,  Georgetovm,  Britiih  Guttata. 
RiCBETTB,  D.  Pomiz,  A.M.Inst.C.B.,  care  of  H.B.M.  ConeiU,  Tienttm, 

RiDDiFOBD,  Edwabd    J.,   Fem    Grove,   Lomer   Hutf,    Wellington,  Nete 
'  Zealand. 

1S8S     ■\B,n>Daca,3os.Qsosaa,'iI.l,.C.,Glencoe,MountGambia;SoitihAii»tralia. 
BiDEB,  Ret.  W.  WmtmaoH,  Port  Eticaieth,  Cape  Colony. 
fRuME,  Sahcel  H.,B.A.,  Melboume,Aiutralia. 
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1896     RiDGBWAT,  H.E.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  West,   G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I., 
Government  House,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1896  RiDLET,  RoBHHT,  Soltpans  Valley,  Richmond,  Natal. 
1902  j  RiDSDALE,  Herbert  A.,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia. 

1891  I  tRioBsf,  George  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  High  Street,  Kyneton,  Victoria^ 
I  Australia. 

1902     Riley,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Owen  L.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Perth,  Perth, 
Western  Australia. 

1881  fl^iMEE,  J.  C,  Kelvin  Side,  Newlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1902     RiMiNGTON,  S.  B.,  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
1893     RissiK,  CoRNELis,  P.O.  Box  401,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1898  Ritchie,  Dugald,  Plantation  Aurora,  Eisequ^,  British  Guiana, 

1899  Ritchie,  Henbt  A.,  Peninsular  and  Oriental  S.  N,  Co.,  Hong  Kong. 

1892  Ritchie,  John  Macfarlanb,  Vunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1900  Robeeton,  Ernest,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Symond  Street,  Auckland,  New 

Zealand. 

1890  fl^oBERTs,  Colonel  Charles  F.,  C.M.G.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1899     Roberts,  Charles  G.  D.,  M.A.,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick. 

1885     fl^BBRTS,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1899  t^^BEKTS,  Charles  J.,  P.O.  Box  1771,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1902     Roberts,  Harry,  Steynsburg,  Cape  Colony. 

1902     Roberts,  James,  Dixcove,  Gold  Coxst  Colony. 

1891  Roberts,  John,  C.M.G.,  P.O.  Box  304,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1897  Roberts,  Percy  S.,  Kooingal,  Gladstone,  Queensland. 

1900  Roberts,  Reginald  A.,  Old  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1880     f  Roberts,  Richard  M.,  J.P.,Kimberley,  Cape  CoUmy. 
1889     fRoBBRTs,  R.  WiGHTWiCK,  F.C.S.,  Valparaiso,  Chili. 

1899     fl^BERTSON,  Alexander,  167  St.  James's  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1889  f  Robertson,  Alfred  George,  The  •Lakes,  George,  Cape  Colony. 

1896  Robertson,  Gfx)rge  D.,  Norman  House,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1890  f  Robertson,  Jambs,  Wecker  St.,  Coorparoo,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1897  RoBBRTsoN,  Captain  Wm.  Jambs,  Highlanders'  Drill  Hall,   Cape  Tbwn, 

Cape  Colony. 
1896     Robertson,  Hon.  Wm.  Sloane,  M.L.C,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 

1901  Robinson,  Edward,  Ashanti,  Gold  Coast  Colony.  , 
1899     Robinson,  Captain  E.  Rokbby,  F.R.G.S.,  Department  for  Native  Affairs, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1869     tRoBiNsoN,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  Durban,  Natal. 
1899     Robinson,  John,  P.O.  Box  2638,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaal. 
1901      Robinson,  Maurice,  P.O.  Box  3217,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1883     Robinson,  Thomas,  P.O.  Box  1275,   Winnipeg,  Canada  (^Corresponding 

Secretary). 

1901      RoBisoN,   John   H.,   139    Vickery's    Chambers,  82  Pitt  Street,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales. 

1882  Roche,  Captain  W.  P. 

1895     Rock,  Charles  Wm.,  Bossfontein  Farm,  Malvern,  Natal, 

1885     RocKWooD,  Hon.  Willla.m  Gabriel,  M.L.C,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  M.R.C.P. 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
1899     fl^ODDA,  Stanley  N. 

1889     Rodger,  Hon.  J.  P.,  C.M.G.,  British  Resident,  SeUngor,  Straits  Settlements. 

o  o 


6  '  fSoB,  AcQUSTUs  S.,  HochoKme,  Westtm  Autlnilia. 

fi  RoR,  Fhbubbick  W.,  Edgmond,  BeUerice,  Tatmania. 

1  EooKas,  Henby  AaiMS,  P.O.  Box  310,  Johanneaburg,  TrantVaaL 

9  RoaaHS,  John  A,,  Public  Works  Dept.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colmo]. 

7  RoGHBS,  Wu.  Hktvard,  P.O.  Box  SIO,  Jakanneiibiay,  Tramvaal. 
7  RoHBWEOEB,  Fbank,  C.M.G. 

0  tR0LB9,  F.  Cbosdib,  "  Tioieg  "  Ofke,  Colombo,  Ccylun. 
B  RoLUMD,  Abthub  E.  McLkllan,  Durban,  lialal, 

B  EoLLo,  THE  UoK.  GiLBKBT,  cjo  Banit  of  Nem  Zealand,  Sum,  ^'i. 

7  Root,  John,  Jchr.,  CoUimbo,  Ceylon, 

i  RooTH,  EuWABD,  Pretoria,  TTansvaal, 

S  RoPBB,  Fbedbbick  a.,  Duhrica,  (hiinee  Franfaiie,  West  Afnca. 

3  tHoBADO,  Hon-  J.  M.,  M.L.C.,  Belize,  BHtith  Honduras. 

S  Rose,  Ddncah  C,  c/o  Gold  Cooil  Provrielmry  Mint*,  Ltd.,  Accra,   Gold 
Coaet  Colony. 

1  RoaB-lHMKa,  His  Hohoub  Chief  Justicb  Sib  Jaubs,  K.C.M.Q.,  Praioria, 

Ihtmaml. 

B  fRuBBTTENTTEin,  Max,  P.O.  Box  49,  Johanntshurg,  Transtxial, 

1  RoflBWABNE,  B.  D.,  cja  Commercial   Bant  of  Aastralia,  Perth,  Watern 

AuatTolia. 

3  Ross,  Alexander  Cabnbhib,  C.B.,  H.B.M.  Ceniul,  Baeaot  Agret,  Argentine 

Republic. 

9  Ross,  Albxandbb  J.,  Meiira.  Guthrie  ^  Co.,  Singapore. 

5  Bobs,    Bok.    Sib  David  Palmes,   C.M.O.,  M.D,,  M.C.P.,   Gtorgetown, 

Britiih  Guiana. 

i  R0B9,  Jambb  M.,  Johannei/mrg,  Tranevaal. 

9  Robs,JohnCube,M.M.I.U.E.,U.I.M.E.,P.O.£o024'2,  finZawa^.SAo&M'a. 

S  fBoss,  JoBM  K,  M,  {Barrtiitr-at-Law),  Collector  of  Caetom,  Suva,  Fiji 

(Vorreipoading  Secretary). 

9  Ross,  Reoihald  J.  B.,  Diitriet  Contmmioner,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

3  Ross,  HoH.  William,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  Cape  Toim,  Cape  Colony. 

2  tKo**.  WiLUAM,  Durban  Club,  Natal, 

7  EoTHE,  Waldehar  H.,  Messrt.  Gilchriit,   Walt  ^  Co.,  7  Bmt  Street, 
Sydney,  Setii  South  Wales. 

0  Row,  THE  Raiah  a.  V.  JuooA,  Vizagapatam,  Madras. 

1  RoWAH,  Andbbv,  CoHins  Street,  Mtliourae,  Australia. 
9  RonsE,  John  A. 

1  KorcE,  G.  H.,  TowmviUe,  Quecaitand, 

2  t^^t^^i  William,  P.  0.  Box  2327,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

5  RoTLB,  Charles  Johk,  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  Nem  South  Wales. 

1  tRcDALL,  James  T.,  F.B.C.S.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1  Rddd,  Chables  D.,  J.P.,  Newlandi,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

2  BuMSEY,  CoMMAHDBB  E.  McBBAi,  E.N.,  M.L.C,  Hong  Kong, 

3  Rdhchhan,  M.  S. 

2  RuKciMAN,  WiLUAM,  M.L.A.,  Simoas  Tovtn,  Cape  Colony. 

1  RcsDBN,  Qhoeqe  W.,  Cotmandene,  South  yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

J  Rush,  Edwin,  Barberton,  Traaevaal. 

7  Rdssell,  Abtudr  E.,  Ti  Matai,  Palmtrston  North,  New  Zealand. 

3  i'  Rdbsell,  Chables  W.,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  AtutrgUa, 
3  1  Rc&bell,  0.  Qbet,  Dunedin,  Nev  Zealand. 
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1901 
1883 

1895 
1902 

1877 
1889 
1898 

1888 
1896 
1898 


RnssBLLy  James,  Waimarama,  Eemuerat  Auoklandf  New  Zealand, 

f  BussBLL,  JoHi7  FuBTis,   Waugai,  Moana,  Wairarapa,  WeUingtonf  New 

Zealand, 
EussBLL,  Joseph  H.,  Durban^  Natal, 
BussBix,  BoBEBT,  LL.D.,  Maritzburgt  Natal, 

EussBLLy  Hon.  Sib  William  B.,  M.H.R.,  Flaxmere,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
tBuTHEBFOOBD;  Abthub  F.  B.,  P.O,  Box       ,  JohanneSbuvg^  Transvaal, 
BuTHEBFOBD^  Q-EOBGE  J.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.,  Assistant  Colonial  Sur- 
geon, Accra,  Geld  Coast  Colony. 
f  BuTHEBFOBD,  Henbt,  J.F.,  Controller  of  Excise,  Durban,  Natal, 
BuTHEBFUBD,  J.  S.,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Butlidoe,  Ghablbs  S.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 


1896 
1881 
1890 
1886 
1898 
1901 
1886 
1883 
1886 
1885 
1882 
1884 

1898 
1892 

1900 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1889 
1880 

1876 
1886 
1893 

1877 
1896 

1893 
1901 
1893 
1886 
1880 
1891 
1902 


ISachs,  Leo  ^I^ebdinand,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

tSACHSE,  Chables,  Wall  Strasse  5/8,  Berlin,  Germany, 

fSACKEy  Simon,  P,0,  Box  124,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Saduib,  E.  J.,  J.P.,  Westmoreland,  Jamiaica. 

Sadlbb,  W.  W.  Gobdon,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transfvaal. 

tSAEGEBT,  Fbedebick  A.,  P.O.  Box  80,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada, 

f  St.  Hilaibe,  N.  A.,  Immigration  Department,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

St.  Legbb,  Fbedebick  Luke,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Salaman,  Fbedebick  N.,  60  University  Place,  New  York, 

Salibb,  Fbbdk.  J.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

f  Salmond,  Ghables  Shobt,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Salom,  Mavbicb,  J. p..  Chairman    Commissioner  oj  Charitable  Funds, 

Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fSANDEMANy  AxASTAiB  C,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Sandebson,  Chables  E.  F.,   O.E.,  Messrs,  Riley,  Hargreaves  ^   Co,, 

Singapore. 
Sandebson,  Edwabd  Mubbat,  Colonial  Bank,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
SandebsoN;  Habbt,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 

tSANDY,  James  M.,  Blenheim,  Queen  St,,  Burwood,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Saneb,  Ghables  B.,  New  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Sabam,  F.  J.  DE,  J.P.,  Proctor,  Supreme  Court,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Saboood,  Hon.  LiBnT.-GoLONEL  Senatob  Sib  Fbedebick  T.,  K.G.M.G., 

Rippon  Lea,  Elsternunck,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f Sabjeant,  Henby,  FordeH  House,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand, 
Saubb,  Hans,  M.D.,  cfo  Chartered  Co.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
Satjeb,  Helpebius  B.,  Advocate,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Saueb,  Hon.  J.  "W,,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
fSAUNDEBS,  Hon.  Ghables  J.  B.,  G.M.G.,   Chief  Magistrate  and  Civil 

Commissioner,  Eshowe,  Natal. 
Saundebs,  Edwabd,  Tongaat,  Natal, 

Saundebs,  Gaftain  Fbedebick  A.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Sattndbbs,  Henby  J.,  A,M.lnBt,C,l&,,Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Saijndebs,  Henby  W.,  M.D.,  F.B.G.S.,  Johannesburg,  TVansvacU, 
Saundebs,  John,  Sea  Cliff,  near  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
fSAUNDBBS,  John  H.,  M.B.,  M.B.G.S.,  P,  0,  Box  947»  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Saundbbs,  Phiuf,  P,0,  Box  1868,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

oa2 


aoyai  uoumi-ai  inaviiuie. 


Matthew's  Ckvreh,  Naaaav, 


EUmiDBBS,  Bit.  'SttcaAxaaoVriiectOT  of  S 

Bahatmu. 
Savillb-Kent,   Willuh,  F,L.S.,  F2.S.,   WeU    Clab,   Perth,     Watrm 

Australia. 
tSAW,  William  A.,  Laridi  and  Titlei  Office,  Perth,  Westtrn  Auilralia. 
Sawbbs,  John,  Bani  of  Australasia,  Melbaarne,  AuetraUa. 
Scabs,  Vai^mtike  B.,  Selukwe  Columhia  Gold  Mine,  Sduhee,  Bhocksia. 
-fScANLBK,  Hon.  Sir  Thokas,  K.C.M.Q.,  M.K.C.,  BidaiDO^,  Rhodaia. 
ScAHD,  Fbbdbbic  I.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiaaa.. 
ScEKBMSBuciLEB,  HoN.   LiBUT.-CoLONEL  Fbbdbbic,  M.L.A.,  Capt  Town, 

Cape  Colony  ;  and  King  William'*  Town. 
BcHEiDEL,  AcousTB,  pH.D.,  Uhion  Cl«i,  ^/dnei/.  New  South  Walei. 
ScBtEFs,  Max.  Tete,  vi&  Kilimane,  Eatt  Africa. 
tScHOLETiELD,  Waltes  H,,  Port  Elitobeth,  Cape  Colony, 
SOHOOLBS,  Hon.  Hbhri  R.  Ripon,  Attom^-Gfneral,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
ScHBEiNBR,  Hon.  WiLLiAH  P.,  E.C.,  C.M.G.,  Cape  Jbwn,  Cape  Colony. 
ScmniEB,  OacAB  H.,  P.O.  Box  4437,  Johannesbtirg,  7'ranevaal. 
ScuCLLBB,  WiLHBLU  C,  P.O.  Box  4127,  JokannesbuTg,  Transvaal. 
fScBtTLZ,  J.  A.  AoBEL,  M.D,,  Dvrban,  Satal. 
ScoBLBj  loss,  FrttariajTranavaal. 
Scott,  Chahlbb.  P.O.  BaxHb,  Jbha'^ae^mTg,  TVonewaa/. 
SooTT,  Edward  J.,  Aiai>a,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Scott,  Eloih,  Bopianka,  Golieia,  Austria. 

fScoTT,  Qbohob,  P.O.  Box  250,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Coloni/. 
Scott,  Hbhby,  J.F.,  Adelaide,  Soaih  Auetralia. 

Scott,  8ie  Jambh  Qbohob,  K.C.I.E.,  c/o  Secretariat,  Rangoon,  Burma. 
Scott,  John,  Johannesburg,  Trantvaal. 

ScBDBi,  CHARLEa  B„  District  Committicner,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Sbarlb,  Jambs,  M.L.A..  Port  Eliiabeth,  Cape  Colon!/. 
Sbatillb,  Cboil  Eliot,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
Sbdqbfibld,  Astrdb  E.,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fSBtHJwiCE,  Chablbs  F.,  Cape  loam.  Cape  Colony. 
Sbsrs,  Josbfh  S.,  J.F.,  Savanna-la-Mar,  Jamaica. 
Selkirk,  W.,  M.E.,  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Kenniok,  Shasta  Co., 

CalifoTnia,  U.S.A. 
*3blo[[s,  Frbderice  C,  Bulaviayo,  BhoiBsia. 
Sbhior,  Bgkhard,  LociU  Auditor,  Nicosia.  Cyprus. 

fSBBRDBiEH,  Loni3  C,  LouisdeTH,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape   Colony. 
Setb,  Abathooh,  Deputy  R^istrar,  Supreme  Court,  Hong  Kong. 
Sbtbrh,  Claud,   Federated  Malay  Stales  Civil  Service,  KwUa   Lwmpor, 

Selangor,  Straits  Seiilements. 
Sbwbll,  Habri  Pbrci,  B.A.,  Arcadia,  Duncans  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
fSEWBLi,  Eon.  Hebrs,  M.L.C,  Trelawny,  Jamaica. 
SUAND,  Francis  B.  B.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
Sharp,  J.  W.,  Gvielo,  Rhodesia. 

Sh\bp,  John  Maboh,  Custome  Street  East,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Sharps,  Alfred,  C.B.,  It.M.  Commissioner  and  Consut-General,  Zomba, 

British  Central  Africa 
Shaw,  Fbbdkrick  C.  {Surgeon  Superinfendenl,  Indian  Emigration  Serviee"), 
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1902     Sha^we,  Hbnbt  B.,  Assistant  Under  Colonial  Secretary ^  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony, 

1883  Shea,  Sir  Ahbbosb,  K.C.M.G. 

1898     Sheabd,  Abraham,  c/o  Messrs.  Ford^  Rhodes  ^  Co.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1898  SHEARmo,  Thomas,  297  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 

1897     Shbllbt,  John,  Colonial  Rubber  Estates,  Lim.,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast 

Colony, 
1885     tSHKNTOK,  Edward,  J  J*.,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1900  Shenton,  Ernest  C,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1884  fSHENTON,  Hon.  Sir  George,  M.L.C.,  J.F.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia, 

1889  t^B^^BB^^*  James,  P,0.  Box  518,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1899  Shepherd,  Bruce,  Land  Office,  Hong  Kong, 

1897     Shepherd,  Percy  Or.,  P.O.  Box  646,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1896  Shepstonb,  Theophilus,  C.M.G.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1895  Shinolbr,  Edward  P.,  Jun.,  P.O,  Box  144,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1881  fSniRLHT,  Hon.  Leicester  C,  Hyde  HaU,  darks  Town  P,0,,  Jamaica, 

1897  Sholl,  Bobert  F.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1 884  Shrimtton,  Walter,  Matapiro,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1 902  f  SiEDLE,  Otto,  Messrs.  King  ^  Sons,  Cattle  Buildings,  Durban,  Natal, 

1899  SiEVERS,  Andrew  J.,  cjo  Messrs.  Dangar,  Gedye  ^  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales, 

1899  tS™^^^s»  Edward,  Whiteclijf,  Grey  town.  Natal. 
1894  Simmons,  Hon.  C.  J.,  M.L.C.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies, 

1896  Simmons,  Joseph  B.  Lintorn,  J.P.,c/o  General  Post  Office,  Perth,  Western 

Australia, 

1901  SiMMS,  Alexander,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1898  SiMMS,  Harrt,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1884  t8n"*so^>  Edward  Fleming,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1882  fSiMPSON,  G.  Morris,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1893  Simpson,  Robert  M.,  M.D.,  456  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
1892     fSiMPSON,  T.  Boustead,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1896  Sims,  C.  J.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  TransvaiU, 
1 384     SiMSON,  B.  J.  P.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

1897  SiNCKLBR,  Edward  G.,  J.V.,  Melrose  VUla,  Collymore  Sock,  St,  MichaeTs, 

Barbados. 

1 890  Sinclair-Stevenson,  E.,  M.D.,  StrathaUan  House,  Rondeboseh,  Cape  Colony 

1885  Siybwrioht,  Sm  James,  K.C.M.G. 

1892     Skerman,  Sidney,  M.B.O.S.E.,  Marton,  Rangitikei,  New  Zealand, 

1900  Skubs,  Thomas  McEenzie,  Commissariat  Buildings,  Cape  Coast,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 

1901  fSiiACK,  William  J.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1902  fSLiNGER,  David  L.,  Grreen  Hill,  St.  Georges,  Grenada. 
1880     fSiiOANE,  Alexander,  Mulwala  Station,  New  South  Wales, 

1896     Sloley,  H.  C,  The  Residency,  Maseru,  Basutoland,  South  Africa, 
1902     Small,  JohnD.,  L.B,.C.S.,'L.S.A.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon, Lagos,  West 
Africa, 

1894  Small,  John  T.,   Barrister-at-Law,  24  Adelaide  Street  East,   Toronto, 

Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

1891  Smith,  Profbssor  Alfred  Mica,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1885     Smith,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Alfred  V.  Lucib,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
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1882  Smith,  Chables,  WdngatMif  New  Zealand, 

1898  Smith,  Colin,  17  Bayswater  Boad,  Sydney y  New  South  Wales, 

1899  Smith,  Edwabd  H.  Dhan,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1893  f  Smith,  Edwabd  Egberts,  M.E.C.S.E.,  Cowra,  New  South  Wales, 

1883  fSMiTH,  Hon.  Sib  Edwin  Thomas,  K.C.M.O.,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 

1894  Smith,  F.  Galet,  YaluTnba,  Angaston,  South  Australia, 

1882  Smith,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Fbancis,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1885  fSMiTH,  Gbobob,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
1899  Smith,  Geobge,  Director  of  Survey,  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 

1895  Smith,  Hon.  George  Dayid,  M.L.C.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1899  Smite,  Geobgb  Halfobd,  Bulawayo,  Bhodesia, 

1888     f  Smith,  Henbt  Flbsheb,  Gordon  Brook,  Ghrajton,  New  South  Wales. 
1899     Smith,  Henbt  Hatelock,  c/o  itfe««f«.  W,B.  Jecks  ^  Co.,  Cape  Town,  Cape 
Colony, 

1888  fSMiTH,  H.  G.  Sbth,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (Correspond- 

ing Secretary). 

1884  f  Smith,  Jambs  Oabmichabl,  Post  Office,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1897  Smith,  Et.  Bey.  Bishop  John  Taylob,  D.D. 

1901  Smith,  Laubbncb,  The  Treasury,  Zomba,  British  Central  Africa, 

1902  Smith,  Pbofessob  E.  Neil,  The  University,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1894  f  Smith,  Hon.  Eobbbt  Gemmell,  M.L.C,  Nausori,  Fiji, 
1882  Smith,  Eobbbt  Mubbay,  G.M.G.,  Mdbowme,  Australia 

1889  Smith,  E.  Tottenham,  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1886  fSMiTH,   Hon.   Thomas  Hawkins,    M.L.C.,    Union  Club,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 

1895  Smith,  Thomas  Henby,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1898  t^MiTH,  William,  cjo  Bhodesian  Qoldfields  Co.,  Salisbury,  Bhodesia, 

1887  f  Smith,  William,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1895  I  Smith,  W.  E.,  Bailway  Department,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1 893  Smith,  Wm.  Edwabds,  M.E. A.C,  P. 0.  Box  1007,  JohannMhwrg,  Transnaal, 
1877     tS^^™»  ^'^'  S™  ^*  ^*  Haynes,  K.C.M.G.,  Goverwment  House,  Cyprus, 

1 882  ,  f Smith,  W.  H.  Wabbb,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1894  Smith,  His  Gbacb  Wm.  Saumabez,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Sydney, 

Greenknowe,  Macleay  Street^  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1899  Smitubman,  Fbank  J.,  D.S.O.,  Sali^ury,  Bhodesia, 

1885  fSMUTs,  C.  Peteb,  M.L.A.,  M.B.,  G.M.  (Edin.),    Mowbray,  nea/r  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1898  Sinrre,  Johannes,  cjo  Secretary  of  Administration,  Pretoria,  TVansvaal, 

1901  Smuts,  Louis  B.,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1897     Smyth,  Hbbbebt  Wabinqton,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Mines  Department,  Johannes-' 
burg,  Transvaal. 

1902  Smyth,  J.  W.,  ^gis  Trust  Co.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1889     Snell,  Edwabd,  Durban,  Natal, 

1883  Snryd-Kynnbbslt,  Hon.  G.  W.,  G.M.G.,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

1886  Snowden,  Hon.  Sib  Abthub,  M.L.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1899  Solomon,  Elias,  M.F.,  J.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 

1896  f Solomon,  Harby,  P.O.  Box  1388,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1897  fSoLOMON,  Harby  Douglas,  P.O.  Box  455,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1902  Solomon  Nbvillb,  S.,  Supervisor  of  Customs,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
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1883     SoLOVON,  How.  Mr.  Justice  William  Hbkbt,  Grahamstoum,  Cape  Cdony, 

1901  SoMEB,  A.  Edward,  Commissariat  Buildings^  Cape  Coast y  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1894     fSoMEBSBT,  Edmund  T.,  P.O.  Box  43,  Johannesburg ^  Transvaal, 

1888     fSoMBBSHiELD,  OscAB,  Regina  VUla,  St,  Andrews  Road,  Sea  Point,  Cape 
Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1892  SoMERYiLLE,  Fredkricx  G.,  8  Change  Alley,  Singapore. 

1897     SoNNHNBBBO,  Chablfs,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  463,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony, 

1893  SouTHEY,  Chables,  Cul?nstockf  near  Cradock,  Cape  Colony. 

1902  SouTHWooD,  Rboinald  T.  E.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

1902  St>ARKs,  Habbt^  Calthorpe  Hall,  Sydenham,  Durban,  Natal, 

1877  fSPENCE,  J.  Brodib,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1896  tSpBNCE,  Robert  H.,  P.O.  Box  664,  Johannesburg ,  Transvaal, 

1899  Sfieb,  William,  Gas  Company,  Roekhampton,  Queensland. 

1881  Spbiog,  Rt.  Hon.  Sib  J.  Gordon,  G.C.M..G.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony, 

1902  Spboule,  Pbbcy  J.,  B.A.,  B.L.,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

1896  Spxtbribb,  Alfbed  H.,  L.R.C.P.,  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.,  Zanzibar, 

1881  t^TABLBS,  Hbnbt  L.,  Mlnst.  C.E. 

1896     Stack,  Rby.  Canon  James  W.,  FendaUon  Vicarage,  Christehurch,  New 

Zealand. 
1888     Staib,  Otto,  16  Gmtenbwrg  Strasse,  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
1893     Stampeb,  William  Fbedebick,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1893  Stanfobd,  Waltbb  J.,  Devon  and   Grant  Mine,  Filabusi,  Bulawayo, 

Rhodesia. 
1892     f Stanley,  Abthub,  Middelburg,  Trafisvaal, 

1882  Stanley,  Henby  G.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1894  Stanley,  Joseph  Henby,  Canning  Down?,  Warwick,  Queensland. 

1882  Stebbe,  Hon.  Sib  James  G.  Lee,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Perth,    Western 

Australia, 

1895  Stephen,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Matthew  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1902     Stephens,  Bruce  H.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

1888     fSTEYENS,  Daniel  C,  F.R.G.S.,  City  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1887     fSTEYENS,  Fbank,  Durban,  Natal. 

1887  fSTEYENS,  Hildebband  W.  H.,  Port  Darwin,  Northern  Tsrritory,  South 

Australia, 

1883  Steyenson,  John,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
1899     Steyenson,  John  A.,  J.P.,  Waverley,  Sydney,  New  South  Wa^es, 

1896  Steyenson,  Thomas,  P.O.  Box  4ll,Pof^  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
1899     Stewabt,  Gebshom,  Messrs.  Anton  ^  Stewart,  Hong  Kong, 

1896  Stewabt,  James,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

1888  fSTBWABT,  McLbod,  Ottawa,  Canada, 

1897  fSTBWABT,    Thomas,    M.B.,   CM.,  P.O.  Box  88,   Salisbury,   Rhodesia 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 

1896  fSTBYTLBB,  Hbnby  de  Villibbs,  P,0,  Box  174,  Johannesburg,  TrafM- 

vaal 

1897  Still,  William  F.,  J.P.,  Dundee,  Natal, 

1901      Stock,  Robbbt  A.,  Adelaide  Gub,  South  Australia, 

1898  Stockdale,  Fbancis  Colbbrooke,  C.E.,  East  Africa. 

1898  I  Stokeb,  Hon.  William  H.,  Attorney- General,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 

1899  I  Stokes,  Alfbed  Pabkbr,  Messrs,  Johnson,  Stokes  4"  Master,  Hong  Kong, 
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ISdS     STOtBiiCa^SLBaK,  6 BeaeonsJUtdChambert.Coolyardii,  Watem Auetralia 

{Comtpondiag  Secrelaiy), 
I8SB     fSrcouu,  Stbfbbn.  Pari:  Road.  KimberU^,  Cape  Colony. 

1899  Stohx,  Chakles  Oarton,  Pardy'i  Camp,  Maiii  Keui,  Eael  Jfriea. 

1896  Stoke,  Habbt,  P.O.  Box  3828,  Johaniteilmrg,  Tratiivaal. 
1889     Stohb,  Hshby,  He  Grange.  Ingham,  Qaetndaad. 

1900  Stone,  SiBUELji'.O.  Boa  234,  Ki-mbtrUy.  Capt  Colony. 

1897  fSTONEBTRiET,  Georgb  D.,  Inspector  of  Minee,  Krvgendorp,  Tramixuil. 
1902     &T0FFOBD,  Tbb  Hon.  Jahbs  Richard  N.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Pretoria, 

Traiuraal. 

1901  Stbanace,  Mobbib  Wh.,  Zlur£an,  Nalal. 
1892     Stbanack,  Welluu,  Durban,  Natal. 

1895  f Street,  Aj^fbed  B.,  Union  Cltd),  Sydney,  New  South  WaUi. 

1898  Stbekt,  Andbbw  ETHBosg,  Gvxlo,  Shodma, 

1884     tSTBiau.un>,  H.E  Sir  Obrald,  U.C.M.G.,  Governmmt  House,  St.  Joins, 

Antigua. 
1S92     SrRiNaBB,  Hnn.   CHABUti,  M.L.C,    Messrs.   Paterstm,    Stnions  ^    Co., 

Singapore, 
1897     fSraoNo,  Edoab  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  P.O.  Box  193,  Btdaisayo,  Skodetia  (Corre- 

spoading  Secretary). 
IB94     t^TBUBEH,  Abtkce  U.  A.,  C,E.,  Strubenheim,  Botebant,  Cape  Colony. 

1880  tSTBDBBN,  H.  W.,  J.P.,  Strubenheim,  Rosebank,  Cape  Colony. 

1902  3TVABT,  Chablbs  Edward,  EoTid  Club,  Joiannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1394     fSrcABT,  Jahbs,  Ingmavuma,  vid  Eshovie,  Natal. 

1896  Stuart,  Tbouas  J.,  J\itira,  Hawkti  Bay,  New  Zealand. 

1899  fSrucEB,  W,  H.,  A.R.I.B.A,,  P.O.  Box  227\,  Johannesbmrg,  Tfannaal. 
1894  Stucibt,  MoBnuBR,  Victoria  Square,  West  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1S7G  SrnnSOLHB,  John,  Chrietchurch  Cltih,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

j883  fSruDSOUiB,  John,  Jun.,  Coldstream,  Hinds,  Christchuroh,  Nev  Zealand. 

\W2  Stodhouib,  Joseph  F.,  Buanui,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand, 

1889  Stdbdbb,  H.  Ewa,  240  State  Street,  Albany,  U.8.A. 

1897  SroBQESH,  Thokas,  Nile  Reienoir  Works,  Aitiout,  Upper  Egypt, 

1890  Stubbock,  Datid,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  Nea  South  Walel, 

1897  Sonde,  Eonbad,  Klipdam,  Grigualand  West,  Cape  Colony. 

1901      SuTBBBLAHD,  Datid,  NgaipH.   Wartinboreugh,    tfairarapa,    Wellington, 
Nea  Zealand. 

1898  SuTBiBiAND,  M.  T.,  Warmbad,  German  South  West  Africa  (vid  Steiniop). 
1889     Sdttoh,  Hon.  Oboboe  H.,  M.L.C.,  fair  Felt,  Howick,  Natal. 

1896     Swabt,   Tee  Rt.  Ret.   William  P.,   D.D.,  Lord  Bishop   of  Barbados, 
Bisiopeaourt,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

1881  t^l<i  BoBBBT  A.,  Georgetovm  Club,  BrilUh  Guiana. 

1891  SwATH^  CsABLBS  E.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Loma  Loma,  Fiji. 
1 864     SwATNB,  JosBFB  QuTCEBi  Mulltns  SiveT,  British  Honduras. 
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1893  Symomds^  Hbnbt,  M.D.,  Kimberley^  Cape  Colony. 

1900  Stnnot,  Eichabd  W.,  Armadale^  Melbourne^  Australia. 

1901  I  Tainton,  John  Warwick,  Advocate,  233,  Church  Street,  Maritgburg,  Natal, 

1901  '  Tambaci,  Hon.  C,  M.L.C,  LoffoSj  West  Africa. 

1888  I  fTAMPLiN,  Lt.-Colonbl  Hebbeet  T.,  K.C.,  M.L.A.,  Grahamstownf  Cape 
Colony, 

1898  Tancrbd,  Augustus  B.,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  400,  Pretoria^  Transvaal, 
1877     fTANNEB,  Thomas,  Rivers  lea,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1897  Tannock,  John  P.,  M.B.,  CM.,  ParA  Avenue,  East  London,  Cape  Colony, 
1883  Tapscott,  George  A.  M.,  Kimberlet/f  Cape  Colony, 

1894  Tatham,  Frederic  Spencb,  M.L.A.,  7  Timber  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1 895  Tatham,  Georqr  Frederick,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Ladysmith,  Natal. 

1899  Taybbner,  Hon.  John  W.,  M.L.A.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1902  t  Taylor,  Adjlphus  J.,  Arthursleigh,  North  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1896  Taylob,  Fbbdebick  E.,  Public  Works  JDept.,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica, 
1887  Taylob,  Gt.  W. 

1897  Taylob,  Hebbeet  J.,  Chief  Native  Commissioner,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia 

1898  f Taylob,  J.  Howabd,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1899  Taylob,  John,  The  Prison,  Belise,  British  Honduras. 

1882  f  Taylob,  William,  Clarendon  Street  East,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1898  Taylob,  William,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
1901     Taylob,  William,  Hong  Kong  Club,  Hong  Kong, 

1883  Taylob,  Hon.  W.  F.,  M.L.C,  M.D.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1900  Taylob,  William  L.,  Messrs.  Miller  Brother  ^  Co.,  Sekondi,  Odd  Coast 

Colony. 
1890     Taylob,  Hon.  William  T.,  C.M.G-.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Singapore. 
1893     Teecb,  Eichabd,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  Sydney,  N.S.W, 
1897     Tbnnant,  Majob  J.  D.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 

1896  Tbnnbnt,  Hugh  G.,  Abonnema,  New  Calabar,  West  Africa, 

1901  Tennyson-Cole,  Philip,    Parade   Entrance,    Theatre  Buildings,   Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1884  Tkschemakbb,  Chables  db  V.,  Avondale  Station,  Renwick,  Marlborough, 

New  Zealand. 

1883  Tbschemakeb,  Thomas,  J.F.,  Otaio,  Timaru,  New  Zealand, 

1901  Thabp,  John  Montagu,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal, 

1897  *Theal,  Geobge  M'Call,  LL.D.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1897  Thbophilus,  Datid,  P.O.  Box  72,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
1892  I  Thiele,  Hans  H.,  F.R.S.G.S.,  Lautoka,  Fiji. 
1900 
1901 

1899 

1897 
1886 

1884 

1895 
1882 


Thiselton,  Albeet  E.,  The  Point,  Durban,  Natal, 

Thomas,  Charles  C,  Government  Surveyor,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River 

Colony. 
Thomas,  Datid  R.,  Kumasi  Railway,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Thomas,  Edwabd  H.  L.,  Oonoonagalla,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon, 
t Thomas,  Hon.  James  J.,  M.L.C,  WUberforce  House,  Gloucester  Street, 

Sierra  Leone. 
fTnoMAS,  J.  Edwin,  Glannant,  DequetteviUe  Terrace,  Kent  Toum,  South 

Australia  (  Corresponding  Secretary), 
Thomas,  John  H.,  J.P.,  LitUe  East  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Thomas,  M.  H.,  Oonoonagalla,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon, 
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I  fTHOMAS,  RtcURD  D.,  P.O.  Box  185,  ChTulchureh,  Neto  Zealand. 
I  Thomas,  Eobebt  Kypfin,  Adelaide,  South  Avalralia. 
\  Thomas,  Wm.  Evak,  J.P,,  Gympie,  Queensland. 

fTHOMAsasT,  Hans  P.,  Cancade.  Estate,  MaU,  StychAles. 

Thompbon,  Edward,  Governmxnt  Esilway,  Frectoum,  Sierra  Leone. 

Thompsok,  Fbsd  a.  H.,  Mancheiler  Route,  Freetown,  Sierra  Ltone. 

THOHFaoN,  Qeoroe  a.,  3S  Elizabeth  Street,  St/dne;/,  Neui  South  Walee. 

Thompson,  M.  O.  Campbeix,  Mavcheater  House,  lytetown.  Sierra  Leone. 

T:BOJteaoii,T.  A.,  Registrar  of  tAe  Courts,  Fort  of  Spaia,  Triaulad, 

THOMrson,  William  A.,  Na$eau,  Bahamas. 

Thomson,  Alpdc  F.,  Worts  and  Baiiway  Department,  Perth,  Weetem 
Australia. 

tTHOMSON,  ASTHUR  H. 

Thomboh,  Jambs  Patbick. 

Tbohsoh,  Schobon-Maiob  John.  M.B.,  Queensland  Defertee  Fares, 
Inohcome,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

Thomson,  Jorh  E.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Stock  Exchange  Club,  Melbattme, 
Australia. 

Thohboh,  Thomas  D.,  Midd^but^,  Cape  Colony. 

Tbokson,  William,  M.InBC.C.E.,  Calle  Imperial  No,  17,  Mgecirat,  Spain. 

Thomson,  Wh.  Bobhs,  J.P.,  Harrismiih,  Orange  Biver  Colony. 

fTaOMSOH,  William  Chables,  Cape  linen  CM,  Cape  Colony. 

Thokhlby,  Hon.  Kathah,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne  CM,  lifdbotime,  Aueiratia, 

Tkorhton,  S.  Leslie,  Resident  Magistrate,  Sava7ma-la-Mar,  Jamaica. 

fTHOBNTOB,  William,  Maungakawa,  Cambridge,  Auckland,  Haa  Zealand, 

fTiNLiHE,  JoHH,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

Tobtn,  Ahubbw,  fVingadee,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Auetralia. 

Tobik,  Wm.  Ahdbbw,  Wingadee,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Justraiia. 

TosY,  FoEBEfl  L.,  Fori  Fraser,  British  Columbia. 

Todd,  Sih  Chables,  K.C.M^G,,  F.R.S.,  Fostmaster-General  and  Super- 
intendent of  Tdegrapks,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

-fTOLHUBST,  Gkorqe  E.,  Grant  Road,  WeUingion,  New  Zealand. 

Toll,  Bbnjajum,  Charters  Towers.  Qaeeasland. 

Toooooo,  JoHM  F.,  cjo  Messrs.  Pickering  and  Berthoud,  Cape  Coast,  Gold 
Coast  Colony. 

fTOPP.  Hon.  Jahks,  M.L.C,  Batharst,  Gambia,  West  Africa. 

Tottenham.  Ralph  0-.  Lopths,  Swell^dam,  Cape  Colony. 

TonsBAiHT,  Chableb  W.,  The  Hollow,  Mackat/,  Queeadaad. 

-f-TsAiLL,  Gilbert  F.,  Kandapolla  Estate,  Ceylon. 

f  Tbatbbs,  Beniamth,  District  Commissioner,  Famagusta,  Cyprus. 

tTsATBUB,  E.  A.  0„  M.R.C.S.,  Residency  Surgeon,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Straits 
Settlements. 

Tbbachbb,  Hon.  W.  H.,  CM-G.,  The  Residency,  Ferak,  Straits  Settlements. 

TsEaABTUEK,  Wm.  Coclsoh,  P.O.  Bo!B  1920,  Johaanesbuiy,  TVannwal. 

flBBLBAVBH,  Chables  W.,  Bogue,  Balaclava  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

TBEKOKAfin,  Dvdi.ev  Campbrix,  iSi  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Tbgkciubd,  Henbt,  58  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Walt*. 

Thicks,  Fbkhrhick  C,  Tahema,  Maluen  Road,  Armadale,  Melbourne, 
Au'tralia. 
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1900     Tbtmikoham,  Nobhak  S.  P.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Public  Works  Department, 

Hong  Kong, 

1880  Triminghah,  William  P.,  The  Grange,  St,  MichaeVs,  Barbados  {Corre- 
sponding Secretary), 

1878  Trimmeb,  f^EDEBiCK,  Denver,  Colorado,  IJ,S.A, 

1884  fTmpp,  C.  Howard,  Solicitor,  Tifnaru,  Canterbury ,  New  Zealand, 

1883  Trotter,  Noel,  Singapore. 

1899  Trudb,  F.  B.,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia, 

1869  Thutch,  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

1900  Trton,  Julian,  Ayrshire  Gold  Mine,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 
1902  Tuchten,  Jose  G-.,  P.O.  Box  26,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1897  Tucker,  G.  A.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

1897  Tucker,  Lt.-Colonel  J.  J.,  M.P.,  St,  John,  New  Brunswick. 

1898  Tucker,  W.  J.  Sanger,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  122,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
1883     f Tucker,    William    Kidger,   35   Bettdheim  Buildings,  Johannesburg, 

Transva/d. 

1900     TuGMAN,  Herbert  St.  John,  New  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1896     TuowBLL,  Bt.  Rev.  Bishop  Herbert,  D.D.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
1900     TuKE,  Charles  W.,  African  Banking  Corporation,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 
1887     TuLLT,  W.  Alcock,  B.A.,  La/nd  Board,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
1883     TuFPER,  Hon.  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
1895     tTuRLAND,  A.  DB  Sales,  P.O.  Box  1643,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1898  fTuRNBULL,  Alexander  H.,  EHbank,  Wellington,  New  Zealand  {Corre* 
spending  Secretary). 

1899  TuRNBULL,  EoBBBT  McGregor,  lAfdmm  Station,  Otago,  New  Zealand, 

1898  TuBNBUix,  Robert  T.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1899  Turnbull,  Thomas,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1882     fTuRNBR,    Henry    Gyles,   Bundahhn,    Tennyson    Street,    St.    Kilda, 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
1902     f Turner,  Hon.  George,  M.L.C,  The  Hook,  Highlands,  Natal. 
1882     fTi^fiTON,  C.  D. 
1902     Tyndall,  Arthur,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

1881  Tyson,  Captain  Thomas  G.,  KiTnberley,  Cape  Colony. 


1897  Udal,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  John  S.,  St.  Johns,  Antigua. 

1902  Underdown,  Thomas  E.,  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

1889  Underwood,  Edward  William,  Tallandoom,  Koogong-Koot  Road,  Haw- 
thorn, Melbourne,  Australia. 

1893  Upton,  Prbscott,  P.O.  Box  1026,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1899  tUppLBBY,  John  G.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1902  Usher,  Archibald  R.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 


1901     Valantin,  W.  Adolphe,  J.P.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1892     Van  Bobschotbn,  Johannes  G*,  P-  0.  Box  65,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1889      Van    Breda,    Seryaas,    Hauptville,  Constantia  Road,    Wynberg,    Cape 

Colony. 
1900     Van  Cuylbnburg,  Hector,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 


Boyal  Oolonial  InsHhde. 
i 
,  tVANDBB  HoTEH,   H.   G.,    c/o   Pvovott   Utarghat,    Ea$t   lAmdon,   Cape 

VAMDBBEiBT,THomflF.B.,,iHomey.n(.Zoi«,  6Ta)uifnstawn,Cape  Colimy. 
I  Tan  Nibeb&k,  John,  M.B.,C.M.,  P.O.  Box  IDSO,  Johanneabarg,  TVatuvaal. 
'  Tan  Rbhbh,  Hbnbt,  Gonemmtnt  Land  Survei/fir,  The  Cnttage,  KenUvierth, 

Cape  Colony. 
Tan  Bootbh,  Thbodoeb  C,  Hatkm,  Cajlan, 
VasRtck   db   Ghoot,   8.H.R.,   L.S.A.,  cjo  Principal  Medical   Officer, 

B.A.M.C..  Cape  rowJit,  Cape  Colony. 
Tan-8bndbh,  B.  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Autiralia 
Tan  Ul8kh,  Dige,  KimbeTley,  Cape  Colony. 
TiasALLO,  E.   C„  M.A.,  LL.D.  Advocate,   18  Slrada  Slreila,    VaiUtta, 

Malta. 
tTATOHAN,  J.  D.  W.,  Suva,  Fiji. 
VAtmil,  H.  D.,  G.P.O.  Perth,  Weatem  Australia. 
tTsBNiiAM,  J.  L.,  M.D.,  Ecclea  Bauie,  Eaet  Bank,  Georgetown,  Brilith 

Quiana. 
fTiLOB,  Chablbs  Edobnb,  Eegistrar,  Supreme  Court,  Singapore. 
~sim,  Hon.  H.  W.,  M.L.A.,  Sardanup  Pari,  near  Bunbnry,  Wettem 

Atutndia. 
TsMinNa,  AtPBSD  H.,  Secretary  to  Government,  Duping,  Ferak,  Straits 

Settlmeme. 
Tbrco,  Jdbbph   C,   M.D.,   F.R.C.S.,  NoHh    Terrace.  Jdtlaide,    South 

Auetraiia. 
Tebbt,  Captuh  Josbph  C,  C.B.,    United  Kingdom  Mine,  Lomagmda, 

Bhodetia. 
tTHBUONT,  Hon.  J.  M.,  GM.G.,  M.I,.C.,  Batu  Kaaan,  Penang,  StraUt 


f  Vbbsvslo,  Dibx,  J.P.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Sivendale,  Cape  Colony. 

isuts,  Albbbt,  Cin'  Seniet  Club,  Cape  Tbum,  Cape  Colony. 
f  TiOHB,  Jambs  Talbot,  Kimberlei/,  Cape  Colom/, 
fTmcBHT,  Uajob  Wiluah  Sladb,  Toamville,  Quecmtand. 
TiNB,  Sib  J.  K   Sombbs,   C.M.O.,   P.O.  Box   654,    Cape   Tomn,    Cape 

Colony. 
TiRTBB,  Jahbs  H.,  Ei  Brazil,  Alujuela,  Costa  Bina, 

aKT,  A.    PiBciTAi.,   AuiitanI    Colonial    Trcaiurer,  Freetonm,  Sierra 

VoH  Stubhbb,  His  Hokoitb  Judqb  Sfehcer  W.,  Pamdl,  Auckland,  Sew 

Zealand. 
Ton  Wincklbb,  J.  W.,  M,D,,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Ton  Zvbiobbbok,  Captaik  GnarAF;  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  738,  JohanntOmrg, 

Tranenaal. 
Tbbbdk,  UiaK  E.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
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1886     fWAiTB,  Fetkb,  Urrbrae,  AddaieUf  South  Australia, 

1889     fWAKBFOBD,  Gboboe  C,  Niekerks  RushfBarkly  West,  Cape  Colony, 

1883  Waldbon,  Dbbwbnt,  M.B.y  CM.,  Assistant   Colonial  Surgeon,  Accra, 

Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1898  Walkbb,  a.  Blofisld,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1902     Walkxb,  Aian  C,  Huondon,  Macquarie  Street,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1899  tWALKBB,   Cecil,  Barrister  at-Law,  lAn4fisld,  Holehrook  Place,  Hobart, 

Tasmania, 

1900  Walxeb,  Claude  Hamilton,  Utica,  Fergus  Co.,  Montana,  U,8,A. 
1876     fWALKEB,  Sib  Edwabd  Noel,  E.C.M.G. 

1893  JWalkeb,  Hon.  Giles  F.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1891     Walkeb,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  J.  Batldon,  St.   Vincent,  West 
Indies, 

1900  fWALKEB,  Senatoa  James  T.,  Waltham  Buildings,  Bond  Street,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales, 

1896  Walkeb,  John,  Rosebank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1901  Walkeb,  Captain  John  Hubby,  Lydenburg,  Transvaal, 

1881  fWALKEB,  Joseph,  Ha/miUon  House,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1884  fWALKEB,  B.  C.  Cbitchett,  C.M.G.,  Principal  Under-Secretary,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales, 

1891  fWALKEB,  B.  Leslie,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1883     fWALKEB,  LiBUT.-CoLONEL  K.  S.  Fbowd,  C.M.G.,  Commatidant  of  Malay 
States  Cruides,  Perdk,  Straits  Settlements, 

1897  Walkeb,  Wm.  Heweb,  Gwelo,  Rhodesia, 

1897  Walxlate,  Joseph  J.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1882  Wall,  T.  A. 

1894  Wallace,  Edwabd  Clement,  P.O,  Box  186,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1902  +Wallace,  William,  C.M.G.,  Deputy  High  Commissioner,  Jebha,  Northern 

Nigeria, 
1901     Wallen,  John  Henbt,  Oil  Springs,  Ontario,  Canada. 

1 898  Wallis,  Captain  Chablbs  B.,  District  Commissioner,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1894     t Wallis,  The  Et.  Rev.  Fbedebic,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Wellington, 

Bishopseourt,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
1896     Wallis,  Henby  E.,  H.B.M,  Vice-Consul,  Tete,  Zambesia  (via  Chinde), 
1901      Walpole,  E.  H.,  Assurance  and  Trust  Co.,  Ltd,,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape 

Colony, 

1889  j^Wausk,  Albsbt,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1900     Walsh,  Commandbb  J.  T.,  E.N.E.,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

1890  Walsham,  Walteb  E.,  201  Loop  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1889  Walshe,  Albebt  Fatbice,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1881  t Walteb,  Henby  J.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1881  fWANLiss,  Hon.  Thomas  D.,  M.L.C.,  BaXlarat,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1879  Wabd,  Hon.  Lieut. -Colonel  Chablbs  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.P.C.,  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

1892  Wabd,  Henby  A.,  Premier  Mine,  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony, 
1873  Wabd,  William  Cubtis,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

1886     Wabb,  Jbbby  Geobqe,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1879  tWABE,  John,  Tatyoon,  Yalla-y-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia, 
1886  S  fWABE,  Joseph,  Minjah,  Carramut,  Victoria^ Australia, 

1880  fWABE,  J.  C,  YaUory'Poora,  Victoria,  Australia, 
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1886 

1882 

1895 

1889 

1902 

1883 

1901 

1893 

1901 
1885 

1887 
1901 
1886 

1895 
1900 
1887 
1896 
1900 
1881 
1902 
1891 

1892 
1885 
1893 
1891 
1887 

1902 
1900 
1890 

1901 

1893 

1883 
1886 
1897 
1901 
1880 
1902 

1884 
1883 
1884 
1881 
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WarminotoN;  Abthub,  Fort  George,  Stony  Hill,  P.O.,  St,  Andrew,  Jamaica. 

f  Wabneb,  Ouybb  W. 

Wabben,  John  Eeynolds,  Dv/rhany  Natal, 

f  Watbbhouse,  Abthub,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

Watkbys,  Evan  E.,  Bloemfonteinj  Orange  River  Cdoivy, 

Watkins,  Abnold  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.8.,  Kimheirley,  Cape  Colony, 

Watkins,  Fbank,  Pretoria,  Tranwadl, 

f Watson,  Chablbs  A.  Scott,  Moonaree,  Gawler  Ranges,  Fort  Augusta, 

South  Australia, 
Watson,  Edwin  A.,  Pehang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Watson,  Fbanx  Dashwood,  c/o  Messrs,  Finlay,  Muir  ^  Co,,  Calcutta, 
fWATSON,  H.  Fbasbb,  p.  0,  Box  500,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Watson,  John  A.  8.,  Messrs.  Jos,  Searight  ^  Co.,  Cape  Ibwn,  Cape  Colony, 
fWATSON,  T.  Tbnnant,  Govt.  Surveyor,  Civil  Service  dub.  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
fWATT,  Edwabd  J.,  Hastings,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
Watt,  Ebnest  A.  S.,  6. A.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Watt,  William  Holdbn,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
t Watts,  John  Whidbobne,  Ivy,  Barberton,  Transvaxxl, 
Way,  Edwabd  J.,  Anglo-French  Exploration  Co.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Way,  E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Way,  Lewis  Qt,  K. 
fWAY,  His  Konoub  Chief  Justice  the  Et.  Hon.  Sib  Samxtel  J.,  Babt., 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fWAYLAND,  Abthub  E.,  West  Hill,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Wayland,  Chables  F.  B.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Wayland,  Chables  Wm.  H.,  J.P.,  Lovedale,  Belrrumt,  Cape  Colony, 
Wayland,  Walteb  H.,  Belmont  Station,  Grigualand  West,  Cape  Colony, 
fWEATEB,  Henby  E.,  C.E.,  Club  da  Engenharia,  6  Rua  d^Alfandeya,  Rio 

de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
Webb,  Clement  D.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fWEBB,  BiCHABD  Cafpbb,  J.P.,  Roto,  HUlston,  New  South  Wales. 
Wbbbeb,  Lionel  H.,  Deputy  Inspector  of  Mines,  Germiston,    Trans^ 

vaal. 
Webbeb,  Rboinald  B.,  cJo  Messrs.  W.  Savage  ^  Co.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape 

Colony. 
Wbbbeb,  The  Eight  Eev.  W.  T.    Thobnhill,  D.D.,   Lord  Bishop  of 

Brisbane,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Websteb,  Alexandeb  B.,  Brisbane,  Queenskmd, 
IWhbsteb,  Chablbs,  J.P.,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
t  Websteb,  H.  L.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Wege,  Peteb  G.,  J. p.,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 
Wego,  John  A.,  M.D.,  J.P.,  ColrevUle,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica, 
Weiqhton,  Lieut.-Colonel  John,  340  Prince  Alfred  Street,  Maritzburg, 

Natal, 
Weil,  Benjamin  Bebtie,  Maf eking.  Cape  Colony, 
Weil,  Julius,  M.L.A.,  Maf  eking,  Cape  Colony. 
Weil,  Myeb,  Maf  eking.  Cape  Colony, 
Weil,  Samuel,  Maf  eking.  Cape  Colony. 


Norir-llesident  Fellows, 
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1901 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1896 

1897 
1895 
1887 
1898 
1902 
1889 
1887 
1902 
1902 
1900 
1895 
1901 
1901 
1895 
1900 
1890 
1894 
1881 
1895 
1891 
1878 

1886 
1884 
1895 
1883 
1897 

1902 
1895 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1883 
1890 
1882 

1898 
1897 
1888 

1890 
1897 


Weib,  Cecil  Hamilton,  Govem?nent  Railway  Extension  to  Bo,  Rotifunk, 

Sierra  Leone, 
Welch,  J.  Edgab,  UnUali,  Rhodesia. 
Wells,  Charles  £.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 
t Wells,  Ernest  T.,  Queetistown,  Cape  Colony. 
f Wells,  Richard  Noel,  Hannan's  Find  Gold  Reefs,  Kalgoorlie,  Western 

AustnUia. 
Wells,  William,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Wendt,  Henry  L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Wemtworth,  Fitewilliam,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Wemton,  William  F.,  Hony  Kong, 
Wbssel,  Thomas  db,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
fWBST,  Frederick  Gr.,  C.E. 

fWESTGARTHy  George  C,  2  OConneU  Street y  Sydney y  New  South  Wales. 
Westmacott,  Edmund  D.,  Taranaki,  New  Zealand. 
Wheeler,  William,  Treasurer,  Zomba,  British  Central  Africa. 
Whklan,  Patrick,  Kdlgoorlie,  Western  Australia, 
Whttaker,  J.  J.,  King  WUliam^s  Tbton,  Cape  Colony, 
White,  George  Bazlbt,  Mount  Lofty,  South  Australia. 
f  White,  H.  C,  Havilah,  Mudgee,  New  South  Wales. 
White,  John  A.,  cfo  Dr.  Magin,  New  African  Co.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
White,  William,  J.P.,  F.G.S.,  Mount  Alma,  Charters  Towers,  Queefisland, 
White,  W.  Kinross,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

fWHiTEHEAD,  HoN.  T.  H.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
Whitbway,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  V.,  K,C.M.G.,  St,  John^s,  Newfoundland, 
Whitham,  Fred.,  (7.(7.,  R.M.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Whitty,  Henry  Tarlton,  Tarramia,  Corowa,  New  South  Wales, 
Whyham,  Hon.  William  H.,  M.L.C.,  St,  John%  Antigua  (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
fWHYTE,  W.  Leslie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

f  WiCKHAM,  H.  A.,  J.P.,  Conflict  Group,  vid  Samarai,  British  New  Guinea, 
fWiENAND,  C.  F.,  P.O.  Box  1362,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Wiener,  Ltjdwig,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
WiLBRAHAM,  DoNALD  F.,  Moster  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Freetown,  Sierra 

Leone, 
WiLcoxoN,  Robert  S.,  Colonial  Bank,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 
Wild,  Joseph H.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  P.O.Box  2^7,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
WiLBMAN,  Henry  St.  John,  Gwelo,  Rhodesia, 
Wilkinson,  Charles  D.,  Hong  Kong. 

Wilkinson,  E.  F.  W.,  Public  Works  Dept.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Wilkinson,  W.  Beekenshaw,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fWiLKs,  Samuel  Jerrotj>,  C.E.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
WiLLCocKS,  Edward  J.  R.,  Principal  of  the  Training  Institution,  George- 

town,  British  Guiana. 
Williams,  Archibald  J.,  Zomha,  British  Central  Africa. 
Williams,  Brigars  R.,  Quittah,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Williams,  Hon.  Charles  Riby,  C.M.G.,  Treasurer,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 

Colony, 
fWiLLiAMS,  E.  Vaughan,  J.P.,  Goug  Gong,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony, 
fWiLLiAMS,  Ernest,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal 
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1899  f  Williams,  Fred.  W.,  Napier ^  New  Zealand, 

1900  fWiLLiAMS,  Hemrt  Watson,  Essex  Street,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia, 
1884     Williams,  Hon.  Sib  Habtlbt,  Jwd'^e  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
1902     Williams,  Qt,  A.,  Bank  of  Africa^  Harrismith^  Orange  River  Colony. 
1896     t Williams,  James  Augustus,  Bontke,  Sherbro,  West  Africa, 

1890  Williams,  Jambs  Nelson,  Hastings,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
1896     Williams,  John  J.,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal, 

1898     Williams,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Joshua  S.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
1902     Williams,  Luke,  F.G.S.,  Mount  Bead,  Tasmania. 

1898  Williams,  Ebv.  Montague,   The  Parsonage,  Bacchus  Marsh,   Victoria, 

Australia, 

1891  Williams,  Bobbbt,  C.E.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1888     f  Williams,  Thomas  D.,  3  Union  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1899  Williams,  Wm.  Nance,  cjo  Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Cape  Coa^t, 

Gold  Coast  Colony, 
1886     f Williams,  Zachabiah  A.,  Manchester  Hove,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

1882  Williamson,  Hon.  ALEXAin)EB,  C.M.G.,  M.i:i.C.,  Bdize,  British  Honduras 

{Corresponding  Secretary), 

1896  Wills,  Geobgb  F.,  P.O.  Box  561,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1880     WiLMAN,  Hebbbbt,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Coloviy, 

1901  Wilmot,  Hon.  Alexandeb,  M.L.C,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1894     t Wilson,  Albebt  J.,  89  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  Paris, 

1897  Wilson,  Alexandeb  J.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1898  Wilson,  Aiden  D.,  cJo  H,  Lindsay,  Esq.,  Solicitor,   Green's  Buildings, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1897  Wilson,  Benjamin,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1886  Wilson,  HE.  Colonel  Sib  David,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Belize, 

British  Honduras, 

1883  Wilson,  Fbedebick  H.,  Cashmere,  Christchurch,  New  ZeaUmd, 

1899  Wilson,   Geobge,    C.B.,    Sub- Commissioner,     Uganda    {Corresponding 

Secretary). 
1891     f  Wilson,  Geobqe  Fbanoley,  C.E.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1898  Wilson,  Hon.  Henby  F.,  C.M.G.,  Government  Secretary,  Bloemfontein, 

Orange  River  Colony. 

1897  Wilson,  James  G.,  Btdls,  Rangitiki,  New  Zealand, 

1898  f  Wilson,  James  W.,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo, 
1896     Wilson,  John,  J.P.,  Kdlgoorlie,  Western  Australia, 
1883     Wilson,  Captain  John,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
1894     Wilson,  Wm.  Alexandeb. 

1896  Wilson,  Wm.  Stbeet,  F.R.I.B.A.,  P.O.  Box  100,  Durban,  Natal. 

1902  t Wilson,  W.  T.,  61  St.  Georges  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1899  WiLSON-MooBE,  AuBBET  P.,  Postc  Rcstantc,  Durban,  Natal. 

1897  t^iNCHcoMBB,  F.  E.,  Messrs.  Winchcombe,  Carson  ^  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 

1887  tWiNDSOB,  Pbteb  F.,  Windsorton,  Griqualand  West,  Cape  Colony. 
1902     WiNGFiELD,  Maubice  E.,  Govemment  House,  Brisbane,  Queensland 

1897     WiNKFiBLD,  Hon.  John,  Attorney- General,  Old  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria, 
1880     WiBGMAN,  Ret.  Canon  A.  Thbodobe,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,   Vice-Provost  of  St, 
Mary's  Collegiate  Church,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
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1892  WrafliKO,  H.  Frank,  P.O.  Box  12,  Maf eking.  Cape  Colony, 

1892  WiBSiNO,  Walter  M.,  P.O.  Box  12,  Maf eking.  Cape  Colony. 

1895  ^VfiSE,  Percy  F.,  Ulu,  Pahang,  Straits  Settlements. 

1895  fWiTHRFORD,  J.  H.,  M.H.R.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

1898  WiTTENooM,  Hon.  Sir  Edward  H.,  K.C.M.G  ,  M.L.C.,  Perth,   Western 

Australia, 

1886  WiTTENOOM,  Frbdbrick  F.  B.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1886  Witts,  Brooms  Lake,  Seven  Hills,  near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1896  t Wolff,  Hbnrt  A.,  M.D.,  Reform  CM,  New  York. 

1882  WoLLASTON,  I/r.-CoL.  Charlton  F.  B.,   P.O.  Box  590,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 

1892  Wood,  Andrew  T.,  M.P.,  Hamilton,  Canada, 

1899  Wood,  Charles,  33  Kifig  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1873  Wood,  J.  Dennistoun,  Barrister-at-Law,  Bothwell,  Tasmania, 

1893  Wood,  W.  D.,  Biccarton,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

1900  Wood,  William,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
1902  WoODARD,  Henrt,  Zomba,  British  Central  Africa. 

1897  WooDBURN,  William,  Muf grave  Road  P,0,,  Durban,  Natal. 

1887  WooDHOusB,  Alfred,  M.E.,  P.O.  Box  759,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1883  fWooDHOUBE,  Edmund  Binoham,  Mount  Gilead,  Campbelltown,  New  South 

Wale^. 

1885  f  Woods,  Hon.  Sidney  G-ower,  M.L.C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1892  Woods,  Thomas  Loxton,  Bank  of  New  Tjealand,  Levuka,  F\fi, 

1898  WooLF,  Datid  Lewis,  P,0.  Box  394,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1900  WooLLBY,  Adam  Sedgwick,  Johannesburg,  Transva^. 

1898  Wools-Sampson,  Colonel  Sir  Aubrey,  K.C.B.,  Bulawayo  Club,  Rhodesia. 

1900  Wragob,  Clement  L.,   F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Ik[et.Soc.,  Government  Meteorolo- 

gist, Bri^ane,  Queensland, 

1887  Wright,  Arthur  Jambs,  79  Collins  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1901  Wright,  Claudius  E.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leoi  e. 

1893  t^RiGHT,  G..H.  Cory. 

1898  f Wright,  Hon.  James  W.,  M.L.C,  4  Moirs  Chambers,  Perth,   Western 

Australia. 

1893  Wyatt,  Chas.  Guy  A.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1890  Wykham,  Alfred  L.,  M.D.,  40  St  Mary  Street,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 

1896  Wylie,  Samuel,  16  Grosvenor  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1886  Wyllie,  Bryce  J.,  Kalupahani,  Haldumulla,  Ceylon. 

1887  Wyndham,  Captain  Willvlm,  H.B.M.  Consulate,  Chicayo,  U.S.A. 
1883  Wynne,  Hon.  Agar,  M.L.C,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia, 


1887 
1891 
1896 

1901 

1888 
1894 
1883 


fYoNGE,  Cecil  A.  S.,  M.L.A.,  Furth,  i)argle,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Young,  Alfred  J.  K.,  B.A.,  Barrister-at  Law,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
fYouNG,  Hon.  Captain  Arthur  H.,  C.M.G.,   Chief  Secretary,  Nicosia, 

Cyprus. 
Young,  Bebtie  Thorpe,   Government  Railway  Construction,  Freetnun, 

Sierra  Leone, 
fYouNO,  Charles  G.,  M.A.,  M.D. 

fYouNO,  H.  C.  Arthur,  Fairymead,  Bundaberg,  Queensland, 
JYouNG,  Horace  E.  B.,  Fairymeud,  Bundaherg,  Queenshnff 

II  H 
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1882  fYouNO,  Hon.  James  H.,  M.E.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

1888     Young,  John,  J.P.,  256  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1902     Young,  Kobrkt,  Western  Road,  Penany,  Straits  Settlements. 

1883  ;  Young,  His  Honour  William  Douglas,  Commissioner,  Turks  and  Caicos 

Islands, 
1894     YouNGHUSBAND,    Captain     Fbank    E.,     C.I.E.,    The    Ayency,   Droit, 
Rajputanay  India, 


1887 
1897 
1881 


fZsAL,  Sbnatob  Sib  William  Austin,  K.C.M.G-.,  Toorak,  Melhourtie, 

Australia. 
Zibtsman,  Louis  F.,  M.L.A.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Civil  Service  Club,^Ca2)e 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
ZocHONis,  Geo  bob  B„  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 


(4,345) 
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LIST  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  &c.,  TO  WHICH  COPIES 
OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE  ARE  PRESENTED. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Advooates'  Library,  Edinburgh. 
„    Anthropological  Institute,  London. 
„    Army  and  Navy  Club,  London. 
„    AthensBum  Club,  London. 
„    Australasian  Club,  Edinburgh. 
„    Bishopsgate  Institute,  London. 
„    Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

British  and  African  Steamship  Co. 

British  Empire  League. 

British  Museum,  London. 

Brown's  Free  Library,  Liverpool. 

Cambridge  University  Library. 

Carlton  Club,  London. 

Ceylon  Association. 

City  Liberal  Club,  London. 

Colonial  College,  HoUesley  Bay,  Sufifolk. 

Colonial  Office,  London. 

Conservative  Club,  London. 

Constitutional  Club,  London. 

Crystal  Palace  Library. 

East  India  Association,  London. 

East  India  United  Service  Club,  London. 

Free  Public  Library,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

Birmingham 
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Bradford. 

Bristol. 

Cardiff 

Chelsea. 

Clerkenwell. 

Croydon. 

Darlington. 

Derby. 

Dumbarton. 

Dundee. 

Hull. 

Ipswich. 

Kensington. 

Kilburn. 

Leeds. 

Lewisham. 

Manchester. 

Newington. 
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The  Free  Public  Library,  Norwich. 
„  „  Nottingham. 

Oldham. 
Plymouth. 
Putney. 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square. 
»i  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  West- 

„  „  St.  Martin*s-in-the-Fields.  [minster. 

„  „  Sheffield. 

„  „  Stoke  Newington. 

„  „  Swansea. 

i»  M  Wigan. 

Guildhall  Library,  London. 

House  of  Commons,  London. 

House  of  Lords,  London. 

Imperial  Institute,  London. 

India  Office  Library,  London. 

Institute  of  Bankers,  London. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 

Japan  Society,  London. 

Junior  Carlton  Club,  London. 

Junior  United  Service  Club,  London. 

Liverpool  Geographical  Society. 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

London  Institution. 

London  Library. 

Manchester  Geographical  Society. 

Minet  Public  Library,  Camberwell. 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

National  Club,  London. 

National  Liberal  Club,  London. 

Natural  History  Museum,  London. 

Naval  and  Military  Club,  London. 

New  University  Club,  London. 

Oriental  Club,  London. 

Orient-Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  London. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London. 

People's  Palace  Library,  London. 

Reform  Club,  London. 

Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

Boyal  Engineer  Institute,  Chatham. 

Boyal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Boyal  Geographical  Society,  London. 

Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  London. 

Boyal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  Edinburgh. 

Boyal  Society  of  Literature,  London. 

Boyal  Statistical  Society,  London. 

Boyal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 

St.  Stephen's  Club,  London. 

Science  and  Education  Library,  South  Kensington. 

Society  of  Arts,  London. 

Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library. 

Tate  Central  Library,  Brixton. 

Tate  Public  Library,  Streatham. 

Thatched  House  Club,  London. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Tyneside  Geographical  Society. 
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The  Union  Castle  Steamship  Co.,  London. 

„  Union  Club,  London. 

„  United  Service  Club,  London. 

„  United  University  Club,  London. 

„  Victoria  Institute,  London. 

„  West  India  Committee,  London. 

„  Wyndham  Club,  London. 

COLONIES. 

Bbitish  Nobth  Amebioa. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 
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Legislative  Assembly  of  British  Columbia. 

Manitoba. 
New  Brunswick. 
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„  „  „  Newfoundland. 

„  „  „  Nova  Scotia. 

„  „  „  Ontario. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Quebec. 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Quebec. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Canadian  Bankers'  Association,  Montreal. 

Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 

Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Montreal. 

Fraser  Institute,  Montreal. 

General  Mining  Association,  Quebec. 

Geographical  Society,  Quebec. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

Hamilton  Association. 

Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 

King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 

Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Ottawa. 

McGill  University,  Montreal. 

MacLeod  Historical  Society,  Alberta,  N.W.T. 

Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick. 

New  Brunswick  Historical  Society. 

Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Natural  Science. 

Ontario  Historical  Society,  Toronto. 

Public  Library,  Hamilton. 

Public  Library,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

Public  Library,  Toronto. 

Public  Library,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Public  Library,  Windsor. 

Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

University  Library,  Winnipeg. 

University  of  Toronto. 

Victoria  University,  Toronto. 


AUSTRALASIAN   COLONIES. 

New  South  Wales. 

The  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
„    Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 
„    Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey. 
„    Engineering  Association  of  New  South  Wales. 
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The  Free  Public  Library,  Batharst. 
„  „  Newcastle. 

„  „  Sydney. 

„    Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney. 
„    Mechanics'  Institute,  Albury. 
„    Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia. 
„    Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
,,    School  of  Art,  Grafton. 

Maitland  West. 

Wollongong. 
„    Sydney  University. 
„    United  Service  Institution,  Sydney. 


n  ft 


Queensland. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Brisbane. 

Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Queensland 
Boyal  Society  of  Queensland.  [Branch). 

School  of  Art,  Bowen,  Port  Denison. 

Brisbane. 

Ipswich. 

Maryborough 

Bockhampton 

Toowoomba. 

South  Australia. 

The  Adelaide  Club. 

Houses  of  Parliament,  Adelaide. 

Public  Library,  Adelaide. 

B&yal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (South  Austra- 

Boyal  Society,  Adelaide.  [lian  Branch). 

Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society,  Adelaide. 

Tasmania. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Hobart. 
„     Mechanics'  Institute,  Launceston. 
„    Public  Library,  Hobart. 
„  „  Launceston. 

„    Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 
„    Statistical  Department,  Hobart. 

Victoria. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Melbourne. 

„  Athenaeum  and  Burke  Museum,  Beech  worth. 

„  Bankers'  Institute  of  Australasia,  Melbourne. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute  and  AthenaBum,  Melbourne. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Bendigo. 
M  M  Sale. 

M  „  Stawell. 

„  Melbourne  University. 

„  Public  Library,  Ballarat. 
M  „  Gastlemaine. 

,  „  Geelong. 

n  „  Melbourne. 

„  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Victorian 

„  Boyal  Society  of  Victoria.  [Branch). 

„  United  Service  Institution,  Melbourne. 
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Westebn  Australia. 

The  Geological  Survey  Office,  Perth. 
„    Houses  of  Parliament,  Perth. 
„    Registrar- General,  Perth. 
„    Victoria  Public  Library,  Perth. 

New  ZeaiiAnd. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Wellington. 
„    Athenaeum  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  Dunedin. 
„    Auckland  Institute. 
„    Canterbury  College,  Chri&tchurch. 
„    New  Zealand  Institute,  Wellington. 
„    Polynesian  Society,  Wellington. 
„    Public  Library,  Auckland. 

Wellington. 
University  of  Otago,  Dunedin. 


ti  it 
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Cape  Colony. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Capetown. 
„    Chamber  of  Commerce,  Capetown. 
„  „  „  Port  Elizabeth. 

„    Public  Library,  Capetown. 

Grahamstown. 

Eimberley,  Griqualand  Wet^t. 

Port  Elizabeth. 
„     South  African  Philosophical  Society,  Cape  Town. 


I)  fi 


Bhodesu. 
Public  Library,  Bulawayo. 

Natal. 

The  Geological  Survey,  Pietermaritzburg. 
The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Pietermaritzburg. 
Public  Library,  Durban. 

Pietermaritzburg. 


»        »»  >» 


West  Indies. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Trinidad. 
„    Agriculture  Office,  Antigua. 

Court  of  Policy,  British  Guiana. 

Free  Public  Library,  Antigua. 

Free  Library,  Barbados. 

Institute  of  Jamaica. 

Jamaica  Agricultural  Society,  Kingston. 
„    Legislative  Council,  Grenada. 

,,    Boyal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British 
„    Victoria  Institute,  Trinidad.  [Guiana. 


It 
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Mauritius. 
The  Public  Library,  Port  Louis. 

India. 

The  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras. 
„     Geological  Survey,  Calcutta. 
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Ceylon. 

The  Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon,  Eandy. 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch). 


>> 


Straits  Settlements 
Tho  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch). 

AUSTBIA. 

The  Geographical  Society,  Vienna. 

Belgium. 

Biblioth^que  de  TEtat  Independant  du  Congo. 
International  Colonial  Institute. 
Soci^t^  d'Etudes  Coloniales. 

Egypt. 

National  Printing  Department,  Cairo. 
The  Public  Library,  Alexandria. 

France. 
Comity  de  I'Afrique  Fran^aise,  Paris. 

Germany. 

Tiie  Imperial  German  Government. 
Deutsche  Eolonialgesellschaft. 
Eolonial-Wirtschaftliches  Komitee,  Berlin. 

Holland. 

Colonial  Museum,  Haarlem. 

Koninklijk  Instituut  voor  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkunde 

van  Nederlandsch -Indie. 
State  Archives  Department,  The  Hague. 

Italy. 

Society  Africana  d'  Italia. 

Societa  d'explorazione  Commerciale  in  Africa. 

Java. 
La  Soci6t6  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences,  Batavia. 

United  States. 

American  Colonisation  Society,  Washington. 

„        Geographical  Society,  New  York. 

„        Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

„        Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

„        Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington. 
The  Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia. 
„     Department  of  State,  Washington. 
„     Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  St.  Louis. 
„    National  Geographic  Society,  Washington. 
„     Smithsonian  Institution,  „ 
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INDEX    TO  VOLUMES  I.    TO    XXXIII.    OF    THE    "PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE." 


Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  on  Canada,  xxii.  136 
Acolimatisation,  vii.  36 
Addresses :  on  recovery  of  H.B.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  iii.  100 ;  Colonies 
in  Boyal  Title,  vii.  124 ;  attempt  on 
the  life  of  H.M.  the  Queen,  xiii.  204 ; 
death  of  H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
XV.  263 ;  coming  of  age  of  H.B.H. 
Prince  Albert  Victor,  xvi.  146;  on 
the  Jubilee  of  H.M.  the  Queen,  xviii. 
188 ;  death  of  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  Avondale,  xxiii.  90 ; 
death  of  H.B.H.  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenberg,  xxvii.  435 ;  Anniversary 
of  Her  Majesty's  Sixtieth  Beign, 
xxviii.  365  ;  Death  of  H.M.  Queen 
Victoria,  xxxii.  105 ;  "  Victoria 
Day,"  xxxii.  316  ;  The  Boyal  Tour, 
xxxiii.  349  ;  Coronation  Address  to 
H.M.  the  King,  xxxiii.  350 
Administration  of  Justice  in   South 

Africa,  xxviii.  82. 
Africa,  British  East,  xxii.  3 ;  Colonisa- 
tion of  Central,  vii.  274 ;  Extension 
of  British  influence  (and  trade)  in, 
xxvii.  4  ;  Development  of  Tropical, 
xxvii.  218 ;  England's  work  in  Cen- 
tral, xxviii.  50. 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Education 

in  the  Colonies,  xxii.  65 
Agriculture  in  South  Africa,  xxxii.  139 
Allen,  C.  H.,  on  Gold  Fields  of  Queens- 
land, i.  94 
American   Protection    and  Canadian 

Beciprocity,  vi.  205 
Anderson,  J.  F.,  on  the  Sugar  Indus- 
try of  Mauritius,  xxx.  68 
Andrews,  A.  W.,  on  the  Empire  and 

Geographical  Teaching,  xxxi.,  41 
Angora  Goat  in  British  Colonies,  ix. 

326 
Annual  Dinners,  iii.  213 ;  iv.  1 ;  v.  1 
xxiv.   221;    xxv.   232;    xxvi.  240 
xxvii.  350 ;  xxviii.  228 ;   xxix.  204 
xxx.  298;   xxxi.  246;   xxxii.  237 
xxxiii.  231 
Annual  Meetings  :  (1st)  i.  208 ;  (2nd) 
ii.  121 ;  (3rd)  iii.  76 ;  (4th)  iii.  210 ; 
(5th)  iv.  211 ;   (6th)  v.  218 ;    (7th) 


vi.  262 ;  (8th)  vii.  331 ;  (9th)  viii 
425  ;  (10th)  ix.  392 ;  (11th)  x.  378 
(12th)  xi.  361;  (13th)  xii.  402 
(14th)  xiii.  407  ;  (1 5th)  xiv.  352 
(16th)  XV.  330;  (17th)  xvi.  368 
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